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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  LORD  HERVEY, 

LORD  KEEPER   OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRIVY  SEAL. 


MY  LORD, 

1  HE  public  will  naturally  expect,  that  in  chusing  a  pa- 
tron for  the  Life  of  Cicero,  I  should  address  myself  to 
some  person  of  illustrious  rank,  distinguished  by  his  parts 
and  eloquence,  and  bearing  a  principal  share  in  the  great 
affairs  of  the  nation  ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  style  of 
dedications,  might  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  comparison 
with  the  hero  of  my  piece.  Your  Lordship's  name  will  con- 
firm that  expectation,  and  your  character  would  justify  me 
in  running  some  length  into  the  parallel  ;  but  my  experi- 
ence of  your  good  sense  forbids  me  the  attempt.  For  your 
Lordship  knows  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to  any 
character  to  be  placed  in  the  same  light  with  that  of  Ci- 
cero ;  that  all  such  comparisons  must  be  invidious  and  adu- 
latory; and  that  the  following  history  will  suggest  a  reason, 
in  every  page,  why  no  man  now  living  can  justly  be  com- 
pared with  him. 

I  do  not  impute  this  to  any  superiority  of  parts  or  genius 
peculiar  to  the  ancients  ;  for  human  nature  has  ever  been 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  owes  the  difference  of 
its  improvements  to  a  difference  only  of  culture,  and  of  the 
rewards  proposed  to  its  industry  :  where  these  are  the 
most  amply  provided,  there  we  shall  always  find  the  most 
numerous  and  shining  examples  of  human  perfection.  In 
old  Rome,  the  public  honours  were  laid  open  to  the  virtue 
of  every  citizen  ;  which,  by  raising  them  in  their  turns  to 
the  command  of  that  mighty  empire,  produced  a  race  of  no- 
bles superior  even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  that  filled 
the  soul  of  the  ambitious,  and  roused  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body,  to  exert  its  utmost  force  :  whereas,  in  modern 
states,  men's  views  being  usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  a  partial  culture  of" 
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their  talents  being  sufficient  to  procure  every  thing  that 
their  ambition  can  aspire  to,  a  great  genius  has  seldom 
either  room  or  invitation  to  stretch  itself  to  its  full  size. 

You  see,  my  Lord,   how  much  I  trust  to   your  good  na- 
ture, as  well  as  good  sense,  when  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
the  proper  place  of  panegyric,  I  am  depreciating  your  abi- 
lities, instead  of  extolling  them  ;  but  I  remember,  that  it  is 
an  history  which  I  am  offering  to  your  Lordship,  and  it 
would  ill  become  me,   in  the  front  of  such  a  work,  to  ex- 
pose my  veracity  to  any  hazard:  and  my  head  indeed  is  now 
so  full  of  antiquity,  that  1  could  wish  to  see  the  dedicatory 
style  reduced  to  that  classical  simplicity,  with  which  the  an- 
cient writers  used  to  present  their  books  to  their  friends  or 
patrons,   at  whose  desire  they  were  written,  or  by  whose 
authority  they  were  published  :    for  this  was  the  first  use 
and  the  sole  purpose  of  a  dedication  ;  and  as  this  also  is  the 
real  ground  of  my  present  address  to  your  Lordship,  so  it 
will  be  the  best  argument  of  my  epistle,  and  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  character  of  an  historian,  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  a  plain  fact,  that  it  was  your  Lordship  who  first  ad- 
vised me  to  undertake  the  Life  of  Cicero  ;  and  when,  from  a 
diffidence  of  my  strength,  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  task,  I 
began  to  think  myself  unequal  to  the  weight  of  it,   your 
Lordship  still  urged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist,  till  I  had 
moulded  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Thus  far  your  Lordship  was  carried  by  that  love  for  Ci- 
cero, which  as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity  assures 
us,  is  the  undoubted  proof  of  a  true  taste.  I  wish  only 
that  the  favour,  which  you  have  since  shewn  to  my  English 
Cicero,  may  not  detract  from  that  praise,  which  is  due  to 
your  love  of  the  Roman  :  but  whatever  censure  it  may  draw 
upon  your  Lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  con- 
ceal, what  does  so  much  honour  to  my  work — that,  before  it 
went  to  the  press, your  Lordship  not  only  saw  and  approved, 
but,  as  the  sincerest  mark  of  your  approbation,  corrected  it. 
It  adds  no  small  credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius,  that  he 
professes  to  have  been  assisted  in  it  by  Scipio  and  Laelius  ; 
and  even  Terence's  style  was  made  the  purer,  for  its  being 
retouched  by  the  same  great  hands.  You  must  pardon  me, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  if,  after  the  example  of  those  excellent 
authors,  I  cannot  forbear  boasting,  that  some  parts  of  my 
present  work  have  been  brightened  by  the  strokes  of  your 
Lordship's  pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Roman  nobles,  to  spend  their 
leisure,  not  in  vicious  pleasures,  or  trifling  diversions,  con- 
trived as  we  truly  call  it,  to  kill  the  time;  but  in  conversing 
with  the  celebrated  wits  and  scholars  of  the  age  ;  in  encou- 
raging other  people's  learning,  and  improving  their  own  : 
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and  here  your  Lordship  imitates  them  with  success,  and  for 
love  of  letters  and  politeness,  may  be  compared  with  the 
noblest  of  them.  For  your  house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to 
men  of  parts  and  merit;  where  I  have  admired  your  Lord- 
ship's agreeable  manner  of  treating  them  all  in  their  own 
way,  by  introducing  questions  of  literature,  and  varying 
them  so  artfully,  as  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity,  not 
only  of  bearing  a  part,  but  of  leading  the  conversation  in 
his  turn.  In  these  liberal  exercises  you  drop  the  cares  of 
the  statesman ;  relieve  your  fatigues  in  the  senate ;  and 
strengthen  your  mind,  while  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  of  this  kind,  upon  persons  of  your  Lordship's 
quality,  commonly  pass  for  words  of  course,  or  a  fashiona- 
ble language  to  the  great,  and  make  little  impression  on  men 
of  sense,  who  know  learning,  not  to  be  the  fruit  of  wit  or 
parts,  for  there  your  Lordship's  title  would  be  unquestion- 
able, but  an  acquisition  of  much  labour  and  study,  which  the 
nobles  of  our  days  are  apt  to  look  upon,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  ease  and  splendour  of  an  elevated  fortune,  and  generally 
leave  to  men  of  professions  and  inferior  life.  But  your 
Lordship  has  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  by  your  edu- 
cation in  a  public  school  and  university,  has  learned  from 
your  earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a  man 
from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  vul- 
gar;  and  that  it  is  a  folly,  in  any  condition  of  life,  to  as- 
pire to  a  superior  character,  without  a  superior  virtue  and 
industry  to  support  it.  •tfWhat  time,  therefore,  others  be- 
stow upon  their  sports  or  pleasures,  or  the  lazy  indolence 
of  a  luxurious  life,  your  Lordship  applies  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  knowledge  ;  and  in  those  early  hours,  when 
all  around  you  are  hushed  in  sleep,  seize  the  opportunity  of 
that  quiet,  as  the  most  favourable  season  of  study,  and  fre- 
quently spend  an  useful  day,  before  others  begin  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  what  I  know,  from 
my  constant  admission  to  your  Lordship  in  my  morning  vi- 
sits, before  good  manners  would  permit  me  to  attempt  a 
visit  any  where  else  ;  where  I  have  found  you  commonly 
engaged  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;  and 
conversing  with  those  very  dead,  with  whom  Scipio  and 
Laelius  used  to  converse  so  familiarly  when  living.  Nor 
does  your  Lordship  assume  this  part  for  ostentation  or 
amusement  only,  but  for  the  real  benefit  both  of  yourself 
and  others  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  solid  effects  of  your  reading 
in  your  judicious  reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  ancient  go- 
vernments, and  have  felt  your  weight  even  in  controversy, 
ou  some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  their  history.  ^ 
f— There  is  another  circumstance  peculiar  to  your  Lordship, 
which  makes  this  task  of  study  the  easier  to  you,  by  giving- 
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1  have  received  great  civilities,  on  several  occasions,  from 
many  noble  persons,  of  which  1  shall  ever  retain  a  most 
grateful  sense  ;  but  your  Lordship's  accumulated  favours 
have  long  ago  risen  up  to  the  character  of  obligations,  and 
made  it  my  perpetual  duty,  as  it  had  always  been  my  am- 
bition, to  profess  myself,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  res- 
pect, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

And  devoted  servant, 

CONYERS  MIDDLETON. 
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I  HERE  is  no  part  of  history,  which  seems  capable  of  yielding  ei- 
ther more  instruction  or  entertainment,  than  that  which  offers  to  us 
the  select  lives  of  great  and  virtuous  men,  who  have  made  an  eminent 
figure  on  the  public'stage  of  the  world.  In  these  we  see,  at  one  view, 
what  the  annals  of  a  whole  age  can  afford,  that  is  worthy  of  notice  ; 
and,  in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history,  skipping  as  it  were  over 
the  barren  places,  gathering  all  its  flowers,  and  possess  ourselves  at 
once  of  every  thing  that  is  good  in  it. 

But  there  is  one  great  fault,  which  is  commonly  observed  in  the 
writers  of  particular  lives ;  that  they  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  their  subject,  and  to  give  us  a  panegyric  instead 
of  a  history.  They  work  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their 
portraits;  taking  the  praise  of  their  art  to  consist,  not  in  copying, 
but  in  adorning  nature  ;  not  in  drawing  a  just  resemblance,  but  in 
giving  a  fine  picture ;  or  exalting  the  man  into  a  hero :  and  this  in- 
deed seems  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  where  the 
very  inclination  to  write  is  generally  grounded  on  prepossession, 
and  an  affection  already  contracted  for  the  person,  whose  history 
we  are  attempting :  and,  when  we  sit  down  to  it  with  the  disposition 
of  a  friend,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings— to 
give  the  strongest  colouring  to  his  virtues — and,  out  of  a  good  cha- 
racter, to  endeavour  to  draw  a  perfect  one. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  common  prejudice  of  Biographers, 
and  have  endeavoured  therefore  to  divest  myself  of  it,  as  far  as  I 
was  able ;  yet  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I  have  kept  my- 
self wholly  clear  from  it ;  but  shall  leave  the  decision  of  that  point 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  for  I  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to 
own,  that,  when  I  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  was  previously 
possessed  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Cicero ;  which,  after  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  has  been  greatly  confirmed  and  heightened  in 
me;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  shining  character,  such  as  Cicero's,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  appear  to  be,  it  is  certainly  more  pardonable  to  ex- 
ceed rather  in  our  praises  of  it,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illustrious  merit, 
than  to  be  reserved  in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a  fear  of  being 
thought  partial.  But,  that  I  might  guard  myself  equally  from  both 
the  extremes,  I  have  taken  care  always  to  leave  the  facts  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  moment,  without  an 
authentic  testimony  to  support  it ;  which  yet,  if  consulted  in  the 
original  at  its  full  length,  will  commonlv  add  more  light  and  strength 
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to  what  is  advanced,  than  the  fragments  quoted  in  the  margin,  and 
the  brevity  of  notes  would  admit. 

But  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suspected  to  adhere  to  the 
writer,  it  is  cerlain,  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  he  wili  have  ma- 
ny more  to  combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  a  place 
and  age,  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood  :  we  learn  the 
names  of  all  the  chief  actors  at  school,  and  cliuse  our  several  favour- 
ites according  to  our  tempers  or  fancies  :  and,  when  we  are  at  least 
able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  them,  form  distinct  characters  of  each, 
which  we  frequently  retain  through  life.  Thus  Marius,  Sylla,  Cae- 
sar, Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Antony,  have  all  their  several 
advocates,  zealous  for  their  fame,  and  ready  even  to  quarrel  for 
the  superiority  of  their  virtues.  But,  among  the  celebrated  names 
of  antiquity,  those  of  the  great  conquerors  and  generals  attract  our 
admiration  always  the  most,  and  imprint  a  notion  of  magnanimity 
and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  superior  to  that  of  other 
mortals:  we  look  upon  such,  as  destined  by  Heaven  for  empire,  and 
born  to  trample  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  without  reflecting  on 
the  numerous  evils,  which  are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  glo- 
ry, that  is  built  upon  the  subversion  of  nations,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  human  species.  Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are 
thought  to  shine  in  history,  or  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader: 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  victories,  and  the  pomp  of  their 
triumphs,  we  consider  them  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Ro- 
man name ;  while  the  pacific  and  civil  character,  though  of  all 
others  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  sup- 
port the  laws,  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  citizens,  is  looked  upon 
as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison,  for  being  forced 
to  truckle  to  the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their  country. 

In  the  following  history,  therefore,  if  I  have  happened  to  affirm 
any  thing  that  contradicts  the  common  opinion,  and  shocks  the  pre- 
judices of  the  reader,  I  must  desire  him  to  attend  diligently  to  the 
authorities  on  which  it  is  grounded  ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  satis- 
faction, to  suspend  his  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work;  in 
the  progress  of  which  many  facts  will  be  cleared  up,  that  may  ap- 
pear, at  first,  perhaps  uncertain  and  precarious  :  and  in  every  thing 
especially,  that  relates  to  Cicero,  1  would  recommend  to  him,  to 
contemplate  the  whole  character,  before  he  thinks  himself  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  which  the  whole  will  always  be 
found  the  surest  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rule,  in  the  very  case:  that 
we  should  be  modest  and  circumspect,  in  passing  a  judgment  on 
men  so  illustrious,  lest,  as  it  happens  to  the  generality  of  cen- 
surers,  we  be  found  at  last  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  understand.* 
There  is  another  reflection  likewise  very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom 
has  its  due  weight:  That  a  writer  on  any  part  of  history,  which 
he   has  made  his  particular  study,  may  be  presumed  to  be  better 

*  Modcste  tamen  et  circumspecto  judicio  de  tantis  viris  pronunciandum  est,  nc, 
quod  plerisque  accidif  dammnt  quae  non  intelligent.— Quintil.  Instit,  x.  1. 
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acquainted  with  it,  than  the  generality  of  his  readers;  and  when  he 
asserts  a  fact,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  well  grounded,  it  may  fair- 
ly be  imputed,  till  a  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  to  a  more 
extensive  view  of  his  subject;  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  himself, 
is  apt  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  equally  clear  to  every  body  else; 
aud  that  a  fuller  explication  of  it  would  consequently  be  unneces- 
sary. If  these  considerations,  which  are  certainly  reasonable,  have 
but  their  proper  influence,  I  flatter  myself,  that  thfre  will  be  no 
just  cause,  to  accuse  me  of  any  culpable  bias,  in  my  accounts  of 
things  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  favour  to  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  Cicero,  than  what  common  humanity  will  naturally  bestow 
upon  every  character,  that  is  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  both 
great  and  good. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons,  who  all  lived 
in  the  same  city,  at  the  same  time  ;  trained  by  the  same  discipline, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits ;  as  there  must  be  many  similar 
strokes,  and  a  general  resemblance  in  them  all,  so  the  chief  diffi- 
culty will  be,  to  prevent  them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uni- 
formity. This  1  have  endeavoured  to  do,  not  by  forming  ideal 
pictures,  or  such  as  would  please  or  surprise :  but  by  attending  to 
the  particular  facts,  which  history  has  delivered  of  the  men,  and 
tracing  them  to  their  source,  or  to  those  correspondent  affections, 
from  which  they  derived  their  birth  :  for  these  are  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  several  persons;  which,  when  duly  represented, 
and  placed  in  their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  that  precise 
difference,  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  each  character  consists. 

As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  carries  no- 
thing more  than  the  History  of  Cicero's  Life,  yet  it  might  properly 
enough  be  called,  the  History  of  Cicero's  Times:  since,  from  his 
first  advancement  to  the  public  magistracies,  there  was  not  any 
thing  of  moment  transacted  in  the  state,  in  which  he  did  not  bear 
an  eminent  part :  so  that,  to  make  the  whole  work  of  a  piece,  I 
have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  affairs  (during  the 
time  even  of  his  minority ;  and,  agreeably  to  what  I  promised  in 
my  proposals,  have  carried  on  a  series  of  history,  through  a  period 
of  above  sixty  years,  which,  for  the  importance  of  the  events,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  pursued,  as  closely  as  I 
could,  that  very  plan  which  Cicero  himself  had  sketched  out,  for 
the  model  of  a  complete  history;  where  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental law,  that  the  writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
false,  or  to  suppress  what  was  true ;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either 
of  favour  or  disaffection: — that,  in  the  relation  of  facts,  he  should 
observe  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes  add  the  description  of 
places;  should  first  explain  the  councils;  then  the  acts,  and  lastly, 
the  events  of  things;  that,  in  the  councils,  he  should  interpose  his 
own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them ;  in  the  acts,  relate  not  only 
what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done  ;  in  the  events,  shew  what 
share  chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  them;  that  he 
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should  describe,  likewise,  the  particular  characters  of  all  the  great 
persons,  who  bear  any  considerable  part  in  the  story ;  and  should 
dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  equable  style,  without  affecting 
anv  ornament,  or  seeking  any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity. 
These  were  the  rules  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  for  himself,  when 
he  was  meditating  a  general  history  of  his  country,  as  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  its  proper  place. 

But  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  1  have  drawn  my  materials 
also,  from  Cicero,  whose  works  are  the  most  authentic  monuments 
that  remain  to  us,  of  all  the  great  transactions  of  that  age  ;  being 
the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator, 
but  a  principal  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  his 
writings,  which  does  not  give  some  light,  as  well  into  his  own  his- 
tory, as  into  that  of  the  Republic:  but  his  familiar  letters,  and, 
above  all,  those  to  Atticus,  may  justly  be  called  the  memoirs  of 
the  times;  for  they  contain  not  only  a  distinct  account  of  every 
memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives  whence 
each  of  them  proceeded  ;  so  that,  as  a  polite  writer,  that  lived  in 
that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew  the  merit  of  these  letters,  says, 
the  man  who  reads  them  will  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  history 
of  those  times.'* 

My  first  business,  therefore,  after  I  had  undertaken  this  task, 
was  to  read  over  Cicero's  works,  with  no  other  view,  than  to  ex- 
tract from  them  all  the  passages  that  seemed  to  have  any  relation 
to  my  design :  where  the  tediousness  of  collecting  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  testimonies,  scattered  through  many  different  volumes ;  of 
sorting  them  into  their  classes,  and  ranging  them  in  proper  order; 
the  necessity  of  overlooking  many  in  the  first  search,  and  the  trou- 
ble of  retrieving  them  in  a  second  or  third,  and  the  final  omission 
of  several,  through  forgetfulness  or  inadvertency,  have  helped  to 
abate  that  wonder,  which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  why  no  man 
had  ever  attempted  the  same  work  before  me,  or  at  least  in  this  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  form,  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  my  use  of  these  materials,  I  have  chosen  to  insert  as  many  of 
them  as  I  could  into  the  body  of  my  work;  imagining  that  it  would 
give  both  a  lustre  and  authority  to  a  sentiment,  to  deliver  it  in  the 
person  and  the  very  words  of  Cicero  ;  especially,  if  they  could  be 
managed  so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  sewed  on,  like  splendid  patches, 
but  woven  originally  into  the  text,  as  the  genuine  parts  of  it.  With 
this  view,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  several  of  his  letters, 
with  large  extracts  from  such  of  his  orations,  as  gave  any  particu- 
lar light  into  the  facts,  or  customs,  or  characters,  described  in  the 
history,  or  which  seemed,  on  any  other  account,  to  be  curious  and 
entertaining.  The  frequent  introduction  of  these  may  be  charged, 
perhaps,  to  laziness,  and  a  design  of  shortening  my  pains,  by  filling 

*  Sexdecim  voluniina  Epistolarum  ab  Consulate  ejus  usque  ad  extremum  tempus 
ad  Atticum  missarura ;  qua  qui  legat,  non  multum  decideret  historiam  contextam 
eorum  temporum.  Sic  enim  omnia  de  studiis  principum,  vitiis  ducuni,  ac  rauta- 
tionibus  Reipuh.  pcrscripta  sunt,  ut  nihil  in  his  non  appaivat. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit. 
Att.  ltj. 
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up  my  story  with  Cicero's  words  instead  of  my  own:  but  that  was 
not  the  case ;  nor  has  this  part  of  the  task  been  the  easiest  to  me, 
as  those  will  readily  believe,  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate 
the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  where  the  difficulty  is,  not 
so  much  to  give  their  sense,  as  to  give  it  in  their  language,  that  is, 
in  such  as  is  analogous  to  it,  or  what  they  might  be  supposed  to 
speak,  if  they  were  living  at  this  time ;  since  a  splendour  of  style,  as 
well  as  of  sentiments,  is  necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  a  fine 
writer.  While  I  am  representing  Cicero,  therefore,  as  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  ancients,  flowing  with  a  perpetual  ease  and  delica- 
cy, and  fulness  of  expression,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  produce  no 
other  specimen  of  it,  but  what  was  stiff  and  forced,  and  offensive 
to  a  polite  reader:  yet  this  is  geneially  the  case  of  our  modern  ver- 
sions ;  where  the  first  wits  of  antiquity  are  made  to  speak  such  En- 
glish as  an  Englishman  of  taste  would  be  ashamed  to  write  on 
any  original  subject.  Verbal  translations  are  always  inelegant,* 
and  necessarily  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  language  ;  yet,  by  depart- 
ing too  wantonly  from  the  letter,  we  are  apt  to  vary  the  sense,  and 
mingle  somewhat  of  our  own  :  translators  of  low  genius  never  reach 
beyond  the  first;  but  march  from  word  to  word,  without  making 
the  least  excursion,  for  fear  of  losing  themselves ;  while  men  of 
spirit,  who  prefer  the  second,  usually  contemn  the  mere  task  of 
translating,  and  are  vain  enough  to  think  of  improving  their  author. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  middle  way,  and  make  it  my  first 
care  always  to  preserve  the  sentiment ;  and  my  next,  to  adhere  to 
the  words,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  express  them,  in  an  easy  and  na- 
tural style;  which  I  have  varied  still  agreeably  to  the  different  sub- 
ject, or  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  I  was  employed :  and  I  per- 
suade myself,  that  the  many  original  pieces,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated from  Cicero,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most  shining,  so  will  be 
found  also  the  most  useful  parts  of  my  work,  by  introducing  the 
reader  the  oftener,  into  the  company  of  one  with  whom  no  man 
ever  conversed,  as  a  very  eminent  writer  tells  us,  without  coming 
away  the  better  for  it.f 

After  I  had  gone  through  my  review  of  Cicero's  writings,  my 
next  recourse  was  to  the  other  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  had  touched  upon  the  affairs  of  that  age.  These  served  me, 
chiefly,  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  general  history,  and  to  illustrate 
several  passages,  which  were  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;  as 
well  as  to  add  some  stories  and  circumstances  which  tradition  had 
preserved,  concerning  either  Cicero  himself,  or  any  of  the  chief 
actors,  whose  characters  I  had  delineated. 

But  the  Greek  historians,  who  treat  professedly  of  these  times, 
Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio,  though  they  are  all  very  useful  for  illus- 
trating many  important  facts  of  ancient  history,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost,  or  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  are  not  yet 

*  Nee  tamen  exprimi  verbum  e  verbo  necesse  erit,  ut  interprete  sindiserti  solent. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  3.  4. 

t  Quis  auteni  sumpsit  hujus  libros  in  manum,  cplin  surrexent  ammo  sedatiorc  i 
— Erasm.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Ulatten. 
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to  be  read  without  some  caution;  as  being  strangers  to  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  Rome,  and  liable  to  frequent  mistakes,  as 
well  as  subject  to  prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman  affairs. 
Plutarch  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian  ;  in 
which  he  died  very  old,  in  the  possession  of  the  priesthood  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo;  and  though  lie  is  supposed  to  have  resided  in 
Rome  near  forty  years,  at  different  times,  yet  he  never  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  skill  in  the  Roman  language,  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  compiler  of  a  Roman  history.  But  if  we  should 
allow  him  all  the  talents  requisite  to  an  historian,  yet  the  attempt 
of  writing  the  lives  of  all  the  illustrious  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
above  the  strength  of  any  single  man,  of  what  abilities  and  lei- 
sure soever ;  much  more  of  one  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was 
so  engaged  in  public  business,  and  in  giving  lectures  of  philosophy 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  nor  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge 
of  its  words,  than  what  he  had  gradually  learnt  by  a  previous  use 
and  experience  of  things:*  his  work,  therefore,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  it,  must  needs  be  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  the  sketch, 
rather  than  the  completion,  of  a  great  design. 

This  Ave  find  to  be  actually  true  in  his  account  of  Cicero's  life, 
where,  besides  the  particular  mistakes  that  have  been  charged 
upon  him  by  other  writers,  we  see  all  the  marks  of  haste,  inaccu- 
racy, and  want  of  due  information,  from  the  poverty  and  perplexity 
of  the  whole  performance.  He  huddles  over  Cicero's  greatest  acts 
in  a  summary  and  negligent  manner,  yet  dwells  upon  his  dreams 
and  his  jests,  which,  for  the  greatest  part,  were  probably  spurious  ; 
and,  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  which  was  of  all  the  most  glorious, 
when  the  whole  councils  of  the  empire,  and  the  fate  and  liberty  of 
Rome  rested  on  his  shoulders,  there  he  is  more  particularly  trifling 
and  empty;  where  he  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
character  to  advantage,  as  well  as  of  illustrating  a  curious  part  of 
history,  which  has  not  been  well  explained  by  any  writer  ;  though 
there  are  the  amplest  materials  for  it  in  Cicero's  Letters  and  Phi- 
lippic Orations,  of  which  Plutarch  appears  to  have  made  little  or 
no  use. 

Appian  flourished  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,*  and  came 
to  Rome  probably  about  the  time  of  Plutarch's  death,  while  his 
works  were  in  every  body's  hands,  which  he  has  made  great  use 
of,  and  seems  to  have  copied  very  closely,  in  the  moat  consider- 
able passages  of  his  history. 

Dio  Cassius  lived  still  later,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to 
that  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and,  besides  the  exceptions  that  lie 
against  him,  in  common  with  the  other  two,  is  observed  to  have 
conceived  a  particular  prejudice  against  Cicero,  whom  he  treats, 
on  all  occasions,  with  the  utmost  malignity.  The  most  obvious 
cause  of  it  seems  to  be,  his  envy  to  a  man,  who,  for  arts  and  elo- 

*  Vid.  Plut.  in  vit.  Demosthen.  init.  ct  vii.  PlutarcW  per  Rualdum.  c.  14. 
t  Vid.  4pp.  de  Bell.  civ.  1.  2.  p.  481. 
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quence,  was  thought  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Greece  ;  and,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  parts  of  philosophy  to  the  Romans,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, had  superseded,  in  some  measure,  the  use  of  the  Greek 
learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to  which  the  hungry  wits  of  that 
nation  owed  both  their  credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason, 
not  less  probable,  may  be  drawn  likewise  from  Dio's  character  and 
principles,  which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero :  he 
flourished  under  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he 
was  advanced  to  great  dignity  ;  and,  being  the  creature  of  despotic 
power,  thought  it  a  proper  compliment  to  it,  to  deprecate  a  name, 
so  highly  revered  for  its  patriotism ;  and  whose  writings  tended  to 
revive  that  ancient  zeal  and  spirit  of  liberty,  for  which  the  people 
of  Rome  were  once  so  celebrated  ;  for  we  find  him  taking  all  oc- 
casions, in  his  history,  to  prefer  an  absolute  and  monarchical  go- 
vernment, to  a  free  and  democratical  one,  as  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  Roman  state.* 

These  were  the  grounds  of  Dio's  malice  to  Cicero,  which  is  ex- 
erted often  so  absurdly,  that  it  betrays  and  confutes  itself.  Thus, 
in  the  debates  of  the  senate  about  Antony,  he  dresses  up  a  speech 
for  Fufius  Calenus,  filled  with  all  the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry, 
against  Cicero,  that  a  profb'gate  mind  could  invent;  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  persuade  any  man  of  sense,  that  such  infamous  stuff 
could  be  spoken  in  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  en- 
tire ascendant  in  it,  who,  at  no  time,  ever  suifered  the  least  insult 
upon  his  honour,  without  chastising  the  aggressor  for  it  upon  the 
spot :  whereas  Cicero's  speeches,  in  these  very  debates,  which  are 
still  extant,  shew,  that  though  they  were  mauaged  with  great  warmth 
of  opposition,  yet  it  was  always  with  decency  of  language  between 
him  and  Calenus  ;  whom,  while  he  reproves  and  admonishes,  with 
his  usual  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  sometimes  even 
with  compliments. + 

But  a  few  passages  from  Dio  himself  will  evince  the  justice  of 
this  censure  upon  him :  he  calls  Cicero's  father  a  fuller,  who  yet 
got  his  livelihood,  he  says,  by  dressing  other  people's  vines  and 
olives  ;  that  Cicero  was  born  and  bred  amidst  the  scourings  of  old 
clothes,  and  the  filth  of  dunghills;  that  he  was  master  of  no  libe- 
ral science,  nor  ever  did  a  single  thing  in  his  life  worthy  of  a  great 
man,  or  an  orator:  that  he  prostituted  his  wife ;  trained  up  his  son 
in  drunkenness;  committed  incest  with  his  daughter;  lived  in 
adultery  with  Cerellia,  whom  he  owns,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 

*  Vid.  Dio.  1.  44.  init. 

t  Nam  quod  me  tecum  iracunde  agere  dixisti  solere,  non  est  ita.  Vehementer 
me  agere  fateor  ;  iracunde  nego :  omuino  irasci  amicis  non  temere  soleo,  ne  si  me- 
rentur  quidem.  Itaque  sine  ^erborum  contumelia  a  te  disscntire  possum,  sine 
ariiiui  sumrao  dolore  non  possum.  [Phil.  8.  5.]  Satis  multa  cum  Fufio,  ac  sine 
odio  omnia ;  nihil  sine  dolore.  [ib.  6.]  Quapropter  ut  invitus  saepe  dissensi  a  Q. 
Fufio,  ita  sum  libenter  assensus  ejus  sententire:  ex  quo  judicare  debetis  me  non 
cum  horoine  solere,  sed  cum  causa  dissidere.  Itaque  non  assentior  solum,  sed  etiam 
gratias  ago  Q.  Fufio,  &c.     Phil.  xi.  6. 
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seventy  years  old  :*  all  which  palpable  lies,  with  many  more  of 
the  same  sort,  that  he  tells  of  Cicero,  are  yet  full  as  credible,  as 
what  he  declares  afterwards  of  himself,  that  he  was  admonished 
and  commanded,  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  against  his  own  will  and 
inclination,  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  his  history.f 

Upon  these  collections  from  Cicero,  and  the  other  ancients,  I 
finished  the  first  draught  of  my  history,  before  I  began  to  inquire 
after  the  modern  writers,  who  had  treated  the  same  subject  be- 
fore me,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  was  unwilling  to  look  into 
them  sooner,  lest  they  should  fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon 
me,  before  I  had  formed  a  distinct  judgment  on  the  real  state  of 
the  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  me  from  their  original  records. 
For  in  writing  history,  as  in  travels,  instead  of  transcribing  the  re- 
lations  of  those,  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground  before  us,  we 
should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations,  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  such 
as  the  facts  and  places  suggested  to  our  own  minds,  from  an  atten- 
tive survey  of  them,  without  regard  to  what  any  one  else  may  have 
delivered  about  them  ;  and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind, 
where  the  same  materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must 
necessarily  be  said,  which  had  been  observed  already  by  others  ; 
vet,  if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
what  is  new,  to  distinguish  it  as  an  original  work,  and  to  give  him 
a  right  to  call  it  his  own,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  allowed  to 
me  in  the  following  history.  In  this  inquiry  after  the  modern 
pieces,  which  had  any  connexion  with  my  argument,  I  got  notice 
presently  of  a  greater  number  than  I  expected,  which  bore  the  title 
of  Cicero's  life ;  but,  upon  running  over  as  many  of  them  as  I 
could  readily  meet  with,  I  was  cured  of  my  eagerness  for  hunting 
out  the  rest,  since  I  perceived  them  to  be  nothing  else  but  either 
trifling  panegyrics  on  Cicero's  general  character,  or  imperfect  ab- 
stracts of  his  principal  acts,  thrown  together  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  in  duodecimo. 

There  are  two  books,  however,  which  have  been  of  real  use  to  me, 
Sebastiani  Corradi  Qusestura,  and  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  a  Fran- 
cisco Fabricio :  the  first  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  critic,  of  eminent 
learning,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  explaining  Cicero's 
writings ;  but  it  is  rather  an  apology  for  Cicero,  than  the  history 
of  his  life,  its  chief  end  being  to  vindicate  Cicero's  character  from 
all  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  it ;  and  particularly 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  Plutarch,  and  the  calumnies  of  Dio. 
The  piece  is  learned  and  ingenious,  and  written  in  good  Latin  ;  yet 
the  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  so  harsh  and  forced  an  allegory,  of 
a  quaestor,  or  treasurer,  producing  the  several  testimonies  of  Cice- 
ro's acts,  under  the  form  of  genuine  money,  in  opposition  to  the 
spurious  coins  of  the  Greek  historians,  that  none  can  read  it  with 
pleasure,  few  with  patience  :  the  observations,  however,  are  general- 
ly just  and  well  grounded,  except  that  the  author's  zeal  for  Cicero's 
honour  gets  the  better,  sometimes,  of  his  judgment,  and  draw  shim 

*  Vid.  Die,  1.  46.  p.  295,  &c.  t  lb.  1.  73.  p.  328. 
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into  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  where  Cicero  himself  has  even  con- 
demned it. 

Fabricius's  history  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Cicero's  works, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  detail  of  his  acts  and  writings,  di- 
gested into  exact  order,  and  distinguished  by  the  years  of  Rome, 
and  of  Cicero's  life,  without  any  explication  or  comment,  but  what 
relates  to  the  settlement  of  the  time,  which  is  the  sole  end  of  the 
work.  But  as  this  is  executed  with  diligence  and  accuracy,  so  it 
has  eased  me  of  a  great  share  of  that  trouble,  which  I  must  other- 
wise have  had,  in  ranging  my  materials  into  their  proper  places ; 
in  which  task,  however,  1  have  always  taken  care  to  consult  also 
the  annals  of  Pighius. 

I  did  not  forget  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  French  authors, 
whose  works  happened  to  coincide  with  any  part  of  mine ;  particu- 
larly the  History  of  the  two  Triumvirates; — of  the  Revolutions  of 
the  Roman  Government;  and  of  the  Exile  of  Cicero — which  are  all 
of  them  ingenious  and  useful,  and  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
general  state  of  the  facts,  which  they  profess  to  illustrate.  But  as 
I  had  already  been  at  the  fountain-head,  whence  they  had  all  drawn 
their  materials,  so  the  chief  benefit  that  I  received  from  them  was, 
to  make  me  review  with  stricter  care  the  particular  passages  in 
which  I  differed  from  them,  as  well  as  to  remind  me  of  some  few 
things  which  I  had  omitted,  or  touched  perhaps  more  slightly  than 
they  deserved.  But  the  author  of  the  Exile  has  treated  his  argu- 
ment the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his  story,  as  he 
goes  along,  with  original  testimonies  from  the  old  authors  ;  which  is 
the  ouly  way  of  writing  history  that  can  give  satisfaction,  or  carry 
conviction  along  with  it,  by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built;  without  which,  history  assumes  the  air  of  i*omance,  and 
makes  no  other  impression,  than  in  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the 
judgment  and  integrity  of  the  compiler. 

There  is  a  little  piece  also  in  our  own  lauguage,  called,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  which,  though  it  gives  a  very  different 
account  of  Cicero  from  what  I  have  done,  yet  I  could  not  but  read 
with  pleasure,  for  the  elegance  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written, 
by  one  who  appears  to  be  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.  But 
to  form  our  notions  of  a  great  man,  from  some  slight  passages  of  his 
writings,  or  separate  points  of  conduct,  without  regarding  their  con- 
nexion with  the  whole,  or  the  figure  that  they  make  in  his  general 
character,  is  like  examining  things  in  a  microscope,  which  were 
made  to  be  surveyed  in  the  gross ;  every  mole  rises  into  a  mountain, 
and  the  least  spot  into  a  deformity,  which  vanish  again  into  nothing, 
when  we  contemplate  them  through  their  proper  medium,  and  in 
their  natural  light.  I  persuade  myself,  therefore,  that  a  person  of 
this  writer's  good  sense  aud  principles,  when  he  has  considered  Ci- 
cero's whole  history,  will  conceive  a  more  candid  opinion  of  the 
man,  who,  after  a  life  spent  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  vice, 
faction,  and  tyranny,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

As  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  the  use  of  Ci- 
cero's letters  to  Altieus,  for  their  giving  the  clearest  light  into  the 
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history  of  those  times;  so  I  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  the 
pains  of  one,  who,  hy  an  excellent  translation,  and  judicious  com- 
tnenl  upon  them,  has  made  that  use  more  obvious  and  accessible  to 
all:  1  mean  the  learned  Mr.  Mongault  ;  who,  not  content  with  re- 
tailing the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or,  out  of  the  rubbish  of 
their  volumes,  with  selecting  the  best,  enters  upon  his  task  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  critic,  ami  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  bus  hap- 
pily illustrated  many  passages,  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him 
had  given  up  as  inexplicable.  But  since  the  obscurity  of  these 
letters  is  now,  in  great  measure,  removed,  by  the  labours  of  this 
gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  own  countryman,  for  whose  par- 
ticular benefit,  and  in  whose  language,  be  writes;  one  cannot  help 
wondering,  that  the  Jesuits,  Catron  and  Uouillc,  should  not  think 
it  worth  while,  by  the  benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  them;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
from  the  little  part  of  their  history,  that  I  have  iiad  the  curiosity 
to  look  into,  would  have  prevented  several  mistakes,  which  they 
have  committed,  with  regard  both  to  the  facts  and  persons  of  the 
Ciceionian  ajje. 

But,  instead  of  making  free  with  other  people's  mistakes,  it  would 
become  me  perhaps  better  to  bespeak  some  favour  for  my  own. 
"An  historian,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  may  easily  be  pardoned 
for  slips  of  ignorance,  since  all  men  are  liable  to  them,  and  the  truth 
hard  to  be  traced  from  past  and  remote  ages  :  but  those,  who  neg- 
lect to  inform  themselves,  and  through  flattery  to  some,  or  hatred 
to  others,  knowingly  deviate  from  the  truth,  justly  deserve  to  be 
censured."  Formy part,  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  be  exempt  from 
errors :  all  that  I  can  say,  is,  that  I  have  committed  none  wilfully, 
and  used  all  the  means,  which  occurred  to  me,  of  defending  myself 
against  them  :  but  since  there  is  not  a  single  history,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  that  I  have  consulted,  on  this  occasion,  in  which  I  can- 
not point  out  several,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  imagine,  that 
the  same  inadvertency,  or  negligence,  or  want  of  judgment,  may 
not  be  discovered  also  in  mine;  if  any  man,  therefore,  will  admo- 
nish me  of  them  with  candour,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him, 
as  a  friend  to  my  work,  for  assisting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect, 
and  consequently  more  useful:  for  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking 
it  was,  not  to  serve  any  particular  cause,  but  to  do  a  general  good 
by  offering  to  the  public  the  example  of  a  character,  which,  of  all 
that  1  am  acquainted  with  in  antiquity,  is  the  most  accomplished 
with  every  talent,  that  can  ad:>rn  civil  life;  and  the  best  fraught 
with  lessons  of  prudence  and  duty,  for  all  conditions  of  men,  from 
the  prince  to  the  private  scholar. 

If  my  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect,  which  I  propose, 
of  raising  a  greater  attention  to  the  name  and  writings  of  Cicero, 
and  making  them  better  understood  and  more  familiar  to  our  youth; 
1  cannot  fail  of  gaining  my  end:  for  the  next  step  to  admiring  is, 
to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero, 
without  instilling  an  affection,  at  the  same  time,  for  every  thing  that 
is  laudable:  since  how  much  soever  people  may  differ  in  their 
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opinion  of  his  conduct,  yet  all  have  constantly  agreed  in  their  judg- 
ment of  his  works  ;  that  there  are  none  now  remaining  to  us  from 
the  heathen  world,  that  so  beautifully  display,  and  so  forcibly  re- 
commend,  all  those  generous  principles,  that  tend  to  exalt  and  per- 
fect human  nature  ;  the  love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country,  and  of 
all  mankind. 

I  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority,  than  that 
of  Erasmus;  who,  having  contracted  some  prejudices  against  Ci- 
cero when  young,  makes  a  recantation  of  them  when  old,  in  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ulattenus.* 

"  When  I  was  a  boy/'  says  he,  "  1  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of 
"  Cicero  ;  and,  till  I  was  twenty  years  old,  could  not  bear  to  spend 
"  any  time  in  reading  him;  while  all  the  other  writers  of  antiquity 
"  generally  pleased  me.  Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by 
"  age,  I  know  not ;  but  am  certain  that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so 
'*  much,  when  I  was  fond  of  those  juvenile  studies,  as  he  does  now, 
**  when  I  am  grown  old  ;  not  only  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his 
"style,  but  the  sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morals:  in  short,  he  has 
"  inspired  my  soul,  and  made  me  feel  myself  a  better  man.  I  make 
"no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth,  to  spend  their  hours 
"in  reading  and  getting  his  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vex- 
"  atious  squabbles  and  peevish  controversies,  with  which  the  world 
"  abounds.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline  of 
"  life,  yet  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall 
"  think  it  no  reproach  to  me,  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  my  Ci- 
"  cero,  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which,  for  many 
"  years,  has  been  unhappily  intermitted." 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a 
short  abstract,  or  general  idea,  of  the  Roman  government,  from  its 
first  institution  by  Romulus,  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  birth  ;  that 
those,  who  have  not  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may 
not  come  entire  strangers  to  the  subject  of  the  following  history. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero, 
and  other  writers,  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  governments  ;  being 
happily  tempered  and  composed  of  the  three  different  sorts,  that 
are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other;  the  monarchical,  the 
aristocratical,  and  the  popular.t  Their  king  was  elected  by  the 
people,  as  the  head  of  the  Republic  ;  to  be  their  leader  in  war, 
the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  ;  the  senate  was  his  council, 
chosen  also  by  the  people,  by  whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to 
govern  himself  in  all  his  measures  :  but  the  sovereignty  was  Lodg- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  general  society  ;  whose 
prerogative  it  was,  to  enact  laws,  create  magistrates,  declare  war, l 
and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both  from  the  king  and  the 

*  Erasra.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Ulatt.  in  Cic.  Tuscul.  Quaest. 

t  Statuo  esse  optime  constitutam  Rempub.  quae  ex  tribus  generibus  illis,  regali, 
optimo,  et  popular),  confusa  modice. — Fragm.  de  Rep.  2. 

Cum  in  illis  de  Repub.  libris  persuadere  videatur  Africanus,  omnium  Rerumpufo- 
Sicaruin  nostram  vetercm  illam  fuisse  optimam,  Dr.  Leg.  2.  10.  Polyb.  1.  6.  p.  4u>. 
Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  82. 

J  Dion.  Ma!.  1.  1.  87. 
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senate.  Seine  writers  have  denied  tin's  right  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people  :  but  Cicero  expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  consti- 
tutions, ;is  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city;*  which  he  had  de- 
monstrated more  at  large  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic;  whence 
Seneca  lias  quoted  a  passage  in  confirmation  of  it :  and  intimates, 
that  the  same  right  was  declared  likewise  in  the  pontifical  books.f 
Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confirmed 
also  by  Livy,  thai  Horatius,  being  condemned  to  die  by  King  Tullus, 
for  killing  his  sister,  was  acquitted  upon  his  appeal  to  the  people.  J 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome,  even  under  their 
kings  :  for,  in  the  foundation  of  a  state,  where  there  was  no  force 
to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men  into  it,  by  all  proper  en- 
couragements ;  and  none  could  be  so  effectual,  as  the  assurance 
or  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  laws.§  But  the 
kings,  by  gradual  encroachments,  having  usurped  the  whole  ad- 
ministration to  themselves,  and,  by  the  violence  of  their  govern, 
rnent,  being  grown  intolerable  to  a  city,  trained  to  liberty  and 
arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  genera!  insurrection  of  the  senate 
and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness, 
and  love  of  their  country,  in  the  old  Romans,  by  which  they  con- 
quered the  world  ;  for  the  superiority  of  their  civil  rights  naturally 
inspired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend  them  ;  and  made 
them,  of  course,  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest, 
of  all  nations. 

By  this  revolution  of  the  government,  their  old  constitution  was 
not  so  much  changed,  as  restored  to  its  primitive  state  :  for  though 
the  name  of  king  was  abolished,  yet  the  power  was  retained  ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life, 
there  were  two  chosen  annually,  whom  they  called  consuls:  invest- 
ed with  all  the  prerogatives  and  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  presiding 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  ;||  when,  to 
convince  the  citizens  that  nothing  was  sought  by  the  change,  but 
to  secure  their  common  liberty  ;  and  to  establish  their  sovereignty 
again  on  a  more  solid  basis  ;  one  of  the  first  consuls,  P.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  confirmed,  by  a  new  law,  their  fundamental  right  of  an 
appeal  to  them  in  all  cases ;  and,  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital 

*  Nam  cum  a  primo  Urbis  ortu,  reikis  institutis,  parlim  eliam  legibus,  auspicia, 
cscreinonis,  comitia,   provocationes — divinilus  essent  inslituta. — Tusc.  Quaest.  4.  1. 

t  Cum  Ciceronis  iibros  de  Repub.  prehemlit — notat,  Provocationem  ad  populum 
c'lam  a  regibus  fnisse.  Id  ita  in  Pontijiatlibus  libris  aliqui  pqtaut  et  Fenestella.— 
Senec.  Ep.  108. 

$  M.  Horatius  interfecta?  sororis  crimine  a  Tullo  Rege  damnatus,  ad  populum 
provocato  judioio  absolutus  est. — Val.  .Max.  1.  8.  1.  vid,  Liv.  1.  26. 

§  Romulus  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  new  state  from  the  old  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  as  it  was  instituted  by  Theseus;  who  prevailed  with  the  dispersed 
tribes  ami  families  of  Attica  to  form  themselves  into  one  city,  and  live  within  the 
same  walls,  under  a  free  and  popular  government  ;  distributing  its  rights  and  honours 
promiscuously  to  them  all  ;  and  reserving  no  other  prerogative  to  himself,  but  to  be 
tin  ir  captain  in  war,  and  the  guardian  of  their  laws,  £v:c. — \  id.  Plut.  in  Theseo.  p.  xi. 

|  Sed  quoniam  regale  civitatis  genus,  probation  quondam,  non  lam  regni,  quain 
regis  vitiis  repudiatnm  est ;  nomen  tamen  videbitpr  regis  repudiatum,  res  manebit, 
si  niius  omnibas  n -liquid  Magistratibus  imperabtt. — De  Leg.  3.7. 
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for  any  man  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  Rome,  without  their 
special  appointment  :*  and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
supreme  authority,  the  same  consul  never  appeared  in  any  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fasces  or  maces  to  them ; 
which  was  afterwards  the  constant  practice  of  all  succeeding 
consuls. f  Thus  the  Republic  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly 
government,  without  the  danger  of  it;  since  the  consuls,  whose 
reign  was  but  annual  and  accountable,  could  have  no  opportunity 
of  invading  its  liberty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

By  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  the  aristocratical  and  the  popular;  or  the  senate 
and  the  plebeians  ;;£  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and 
desirous  to  extend  their  own :  but  the  nobles  or  patricians,  of 
whom  the  senate  was  composed,  were  the  most  immediate  gainers 
by  the  change,  and,  with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  being  now  the 
first  movers  and  administrators  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state, 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  people :  and,  within  the  compass 
of  sixteen  years,  became  so  insolent  and  oppressive,  as  to  drive  the 
body  of  the  plebeians  to  that  secession  into  the  sacred  mount, 
whence  they  would  not  consent  to  return,  till  they  had  extorted  a 
right  of  creating  a  new  order  of  magistrates,  of  their  own  body, 
called  tribunes,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from  all 
injuries,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.|| 

The  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their 
purpose  ;  subject  to  no  control ;  whose  business  it  was  to  fight 
their  battles  with  the  nobility  ;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  annual  office,  by 
a  zeal  for  the  popular  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratical: 
who,  from  their  first  number,  five,  being  increased  afterwards  to 
ten,  never  left  teazing  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had 
laid  open  to  the  plebeian  families  a  promiscuous  right  to  all  the 
magistracies  of  the  Republic,  and  by  that  means  a  free  admission 
into  the  senate. 

Thus  far  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like  true 
patriots  ;  and,  after  many  sham  contests,  had  now  brought  the 
government  of  Rome  to  its  perfect  state,  when  its  honours  were  no 
longer  confined  to  particular  families,  but  proposed  equally  and 
indifferently  to  every  citizen ;  who,  by  his  virtue  and  services, 
either  in  war  or  peace,  could  recommend  himself  to  the  notice  and 
favour  of  his  countrymen  :  while  the  true  balance  and  temperament 
of  power  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  was  generally  ob- 
served in  regular  times,  and  which  the  honest  wished  to  establish 
in  all  times,  was,  that  the  senates  should  be  the  authors  and  advisers 

*  Dion.  Hal.  1.  5.  292- 

t  Vocalo  ad  concilium  populo,  summissisfascibus  in  concionem  asceudit.  Liv.  2.  7. 

X  Duo  genera  semper  in  hac  civilate  fueruut, — -ex  quibus  alteri  se  populares, 
alteri  optiinates  et  baberi  et  esse  voluerunt.  Qui  ea,  qutc  faciebant,  queeque  dicebant, 
jucunda  multitudini  esse  volebnnt,  populares  ;  qui  autem  ila  se  gerebant,  nt  sua 
consilia  optimo  cuique  piobarcnl  optimates  Iiabebantnr, — Pro  Sexl.  45. 

II  Dion.  Hal.  6.  410. 
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of  all  the  public  counsels,  but  the  people  give  them  their  sanction 
and  legal  force. 

The  tribunes,  however,  would  not  stop  here;  nor  were  content 
with  securing  the  rights  of  the  commons,  withoul  destroying  those 
of  the  senate  ;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed  in  their  private 
views,  and  obstructed  in  the  course  of  their  ambition,  used  io  re- 
cur always  to  the  populace;  whom  they  could  easily  inflame  to 
what  degree  they  thought  tit,  by  the  proposal  of  factious  laws  for 
dividiug  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens  ;  or  by  the  free 
distribution  of  corn  ;  or  the  abolition  of  all  debts;  which  are  all 
contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and  public  faith  of  societies. 
This  abuse  of  the  tribunician  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest 
height  by  the  two  Gracchi,  who  left  nothing  unattempted,  that 
could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  people  ;*  till,  by  their 
agrarian  laws,  and  other  seditious  acts,  which  were  greedily  re- 
ceived by  the  city,  they  had  in  great  measure  overturned*  the 
equilibrium  of  power  in  the  Republic,  on  which  its  peace  and 
prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal 
adherents,  put  an  end  to  their  sedition,  and  was  the  first  civil  blood 
that  was  spilt  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  any  of  their  public  dis- 
sensions ;  which,  till  this  time,  had  always  been  composed  by  the 
methods  of  patience  and  mutual  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange 
to  observe  how  these  two  illustrious  brothers,  who,  of  all  men,  were 
the  dearest  to  the  Roman  people,  yet,  upon  the  first  resort  to  arms, 
were  severally  deserted  by  the  multitude,  in  the  very  height  of 
their  authority,  and  suffered  to  be  cruelly  massacred,  in  the  lace  of 
the  whole  city  :  which  shews  what  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
assistance  of  the  populace,  when  the  dispute  comes  to  blows  ;  and 
that  sedition,  though  it  may  often  shake,  yet  will  never  destroy,  a 
free  state,  while  it  continues  unarmed,  and  unsupported  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  But  this  vigorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it 
seemed  necessary  to  the  present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after 
proved  fatal  to  it ;  as  it  taught  all  the  ambitious,  by  a  most  sensible 
experiment,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped  au- 
thority, but  by  force  ;  so  that,  from  this  time,  as  we  shall  find  in 
the  following  story,  all  those  who  aspired  to  extraordinary  powers, 
and  a  dominion  in  the  Republic,  seldom  troubled  themselves  with 
what  the  senate  or  people  were  voting  at  Rome,  but  came,  attend- 
ed  by  armies,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  which  were  always  de- 
cided by  the  longest  sword. 

The  popularity  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  gained  by  many  extraordinary  privileges,  and 
substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  them  :  but  when  force  was 
found  necessary  to  control  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  sup- 
port that  interest,  which  was  falsely  called  popular,  instead  of 
courting  the  multitude,  by  real  services  and  beneficial  laws,  it  was 
found  a  much  shorter  way  to  corrupt  them  by  money  ;  a  method 

*  Nihil  immolum,  nihil  tranquilliun,   niliil   quietum  denique  in  eodem  statu  reliu- 
quebat,  &c— Veil.  Pat.  2.  6. 
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wholly  unknown  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi ;  by  which  the  men 
of  power  had  always  a  number  of  mercenaries  at  their  devotion, 
ready  to  fill  the  Forum  at  any  warning;  who,  by  clamour  and 
violence,  carried  all  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies,  and 
came  prepared  to  ratify  whatever  was  proposed  to  them  :*  this 
kept  up  the  form  of  a  legal  proceeding  ;  while,  by  the  terror  of 
arms,  and  a  superior  force,  the  great  could  easily  support,  and 
carry  into  execution,  whatever  votes  they  had  once  procured  in 
their  favour  by  faction  and  bribery. 

After  the  death  of  the  young  Gracchus,  the  senate  was  perpetu- 
ally labouring  to  rescind,  or  to  moderate,  the  laws,  that  he  had  en- 
acted to  their  prejudice;  especially  one  that  affected  them  the 
most  sensibly,  by  taking  from  them  the  right  of  judicature ;  which 
they  had  exercised  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  knights.  This  act,  however,  was  equitable;  for,  as  the 
senators  possessed  all  the  magistracies  and  governments  of  the 
empire,  so  they  were  the  men  whose  oppressions  were  the  most 
severely  felt,  and  most  frequently  complained  of:  yet,  while  the 
judgment  of  all  causes  continued  in  their  hands,  it  was  their  com- 
mon practice,  to  favour  and  absolve  one  another,  in  their  turns, 
to  the  general  scandal  and  injury  both  of  the  subjects  aud  allies  ; 
of  which  some  late  and  notorious  instances  had  given  a  plausible 
pretext  for  Gracchus's  law.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear,  with 
patience,  to  be  subjected  to  the  tribunal  of  an  inferior  order  ; 
which  had  always  been  jealous  of  their  power,  and  was  sure  to  be 
severe  upon  their  crimes  :  so  that,  after  many  fruitless  struggles 
to  get  this  law  repealed,  Q.  Servilius  Caspio,  who  was  consul  about 
twenty-five  years  after,  procured  at  last  a  mitigation  of  it,  by  add- 
ing a  certain  number  of  senators  to  the  three  centuries  of  the 
knights  or  equestrian  judges  :  with  which  the  senate  was  so  highly 
pleased,  that  they  honoured  this  consul  with  the  title  of  their  pa- 
tron. -J-  Ca?pio's  law  was  warmly  recommended  by  L.  Crassus,  the 
most  celebrated  orator  of  that,  age,  who,  in  a  speech  upon  it  to 
the  people,  defended  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  all  the  force 
of  his  eloquence  :  in  which  state  of  things,  and  in  this  very  year 
of  Csepio's  consulship,  Cicero  was  born  :  and  as  Crassus's  oration 
was  published,  and  much  admired,  when  he  was  a  boy,  so  he  took 
it,  as  he  afterwards  tells  us,  for  the  pattern  both  of  his  eloquence 
and  his  politics.  J 

*  Itaque  homines  sediliosi  ac  turbulent! — oondactas  liabent  conciones.  Neque  id 
agunt,  ul  ea  dicant  et  ferant,  quae  I II i  velint  atidire,  qui  in  concione  sunt :  sed  pretio 
ac  mercede  perficiunt,  ut,  quicquid  dicaul,  id  illi  velle  audire  videantur.  Nam  vos 
existimatis,  Graccbos,  aut  Saturninum,  aut  quenquam  illorum  veterum,  qui  populares 
habebanlur,  ulluui  uuquam  in  concione  habuisse  conductum  ?  Nemo  babuit.  Pro 
Sext.  49. 

t  Is — -consulalus  decore,  maximi  pontificatus  sacerdolio,  ut  Senatus  paironus  di- 
ceretur,  assecutus.      Val.  Max.  6.  9. 

t  Suasit  Serviliam  legem  Crassus — sed  base  Crassi  cum  edita  est  ora«io — quatuor 
et  triginta  turn  liabebat  annos,  totidemque  annis  mihi  aetate  praestabat.  lis  enim  Con- 
sa£rras  earn  legem  suasit,  quibus  nos  nati  sumus.  [Brut.  p.  274.]  Mihi  quidera  a 
puerilia,  quasi  magistra  fuit  ilia  in  legem  Caepionis  oratio  :  in  qua  et  auctorilas  ornatur 
Senate.",  pro  qiioordine  ilia  dicunlur — ib.  278. 
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SECTION   I. 


Coss — Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

.Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  third 
of  January,*  in  the  six  hundred  forty-seventh  year 
of  Rome,  about  a  hundred  and  seven  years  before 
CHRisT.f  His  birth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  was 
attended  by  prodigies,  foretelling  the  future  emi- 
nence and  lustre  of  his  character,  "  which  might 
"  have  passed,"  he  says,  "  for  idle  dreams,  had  not 
"  the  event  soon  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
"  tion  :"  but  since  we  have  no  hint  of  these  prodigies 
from  Cicero  himself,  or  any  author  of  that  age,  we 
may  charge  them  to  the  credulity  or  the  invention  of 
a  writer  who  loves  to  raise  the  solemnity  of  his  story 
by  the  introduction  of  something  miraculous. 

His  mother  was  called  Helvia;  a  name  mentioned 
in  history  and  old  inscriptions  among  the  honourable 
families  of  Rome.  She  was  rich  and  well  descend- 
ed, and  had  a  sister  married  to  a  Roman  knight  of 
distinguished  merit,  C.  Aculeo,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  orator,  L.  Crassus,  and  celebrated  for  a  singular 
knowledge  of  the  law;  in  which  his  sons,  likewise, 
our  Cicero's  cousin-germans,  were  afterwards  very 
eminent.^  It  is  remarkable,  that  Cicero  never  once 
speaks  of  his  mother  in  any  part  of  his  writings  ; 
but  his  younger  brother  Quintus   has  left  a  little 

*  111  Nonas  Jan.  natali  meo.     Ep.  ad  Att.  7.  5.  it.  13.  42. 

t  This  compulation  follows  the  common  era  of  Christ's  birth,  which  is  placed 
three  years  later  than  it  ought  to  he.  Pompey  the  Great  was  horn  also  in  the  same 
year,  on  the  last  of  September.  Vid.  Pigh.  Anna!.     Plin.  37.   2. 

t  De  Orat.  1.  43.  2.  1. 
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story  of  her,  which  seems  to  intimate  her  good  ma- 
nagement and  housewifery  ;  "  how  she  used  to  seal 
"  all  her  wine  casks,  the  empty  as  well  as  the  full, 
"  that  when  any  of  them  were  found  empty  and  un- 
"  sealed,  she  might  know  them  to  have  been  emptied 
"-by  stealth;"  it  being  the  most  usual  theft  among 
the  slaves  of  great  families,  to  steal  their  master's 
wine  out  of  the  vessels.* 

As  to  his  father's  family,  nothing  was  delivered  of 
it  but  in  extremes  :f  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
in  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  so  exposed 
to  envy  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim  at  last  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive  his  descent 
from  kings,  others  from  mechanics; J  but  the  truth 
lay  between  both  ;  for  his  family,  though  it  had 
never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic, 
was  yet  very  ancient  and  honourable;^  of  principal 
distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy,  in  which 
it  resided ;  and  of  equestrian  rank,||  from  its  first 
admission  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say 
but  little  of  the  splendour  of  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  being  considered  as  the  founder  of  it;  and  chose 

*  Sicut  oliin  matrcm  me  am  faeeie  memini  quae  lagenas  etiam  "manes  obsignabat,  ne 
dieerentur  inanes  aliquae  fuisse,  quae  furtiiu  essent  exsiccate,     Ep.  fam.  1C.  26. 

posset  <|ui  ignoscere  servis, 

Et  signo  heso  uon  insanire  lageuae.     IIok. 

t  Sec  Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero. 

J   Regia  progenies  et  Tullo  sanguis  ah  alio.     Sil.  Ital. 

$  Hinc  enim  orti  stirpe  antiquissima:  hie  sacra,  hie  genus,  hie  majoruin  inulta  ves- 
tigia.    De  Leg.  2.   1,  2. 

||  The  Equestrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman  people,  which  we  commonly 
call  Knight*,  had  nothing  in  it  analogous  ox  similar  to  any  order  of  modern  Knight- 
hood, but  depended  entirely  upon  a  census,  or  valuation  of  their  estates,  which  was 
usually  made  every  live  years  by  t  he  Censors  in  their  Z/ustrum,  or  general  review  of  the 
whole  people  :  when  all  those  citizens,  whose  entire  fortunes  amounted  to  the  value  of 
four  hundred  Sestertia,  that  is  of  3,2291.  of  our  money,  were  enrolled  of  course  in  the 
list  of  Equites  nr  A  nights;  who  were  considered  as  a  middle  order  between  the  Senators 
and  the  common  people,  yet  without  any  of  her  distinction,  than  the  privilege  of  wear- 
in,  i  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge  of  their  order.  [Liv.  23.12.  Plin. 
Hist.  33-  1.]  The  census  or  estate  necessary  to  a  Senator,  was  double  to  that  of  a 
Knight:  and  if  ever  they  reduced  their  forlunes  below  that  standard,  they  forfeited 
their  rank,  and  were  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  their  order  by  the  Censors. 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desnnt 
Plebs  eris Hor.  Ep.    1.  1.57. 

The  Ordir  of  Knights  therefore    included    in  it    the  whole  provincial  nobility  and 
gentry  of  tire  empire,  which  had  not  yet  obtained  the  honour-  of  the  Senate. 
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to  suppress  the  notion  of  his  regal  extraction,  for  the 
aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  to  the  name  of 
King';  with  which  however  he  was  sometimes  re- 
proached by  his"  enemies,*  but  those  speculations 
are  wholly  imaginary :  for  as  oft  as  there  was  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  character  and  condition  of  his 
ancestors,  he  speaks  of  them  always  with  great 
frankness,  declaring  them  "  to  have  been  content 
"  with  their  paternal  fortunes,  and  the  private  ho- 
"  Hours  of  their  own  city,  without  the  ambition  of 
"  appearing  on  the  public  stage  of  Rome."  Thus  in 
a  speech  to  the  people  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
consulship ;  "  I  have  no  pretence,"  says  he,  "  to 
"  enlarge  before  you,  upon  the  praises  of  my  ances- 
"  tors ;  not  but  they  were  all  such  as  myself,  who 
"  am  descended  from  their  blood,  and  trained  by 
"  their  discipline ;  but  because  they  lived  without 
"  this  applause  of  popular  fame,  and  the  splendour  of 
"  these  honours,  which  you  confer. "f  It  is  on  this 
account,  therefore,  that  we  find  him  so  often  called 
a  new  man  ;  not  that  his  family  was  new  or  igno- 
ble, but  because  he  was  the  first  of  it,  who  ever 
sought  and  obtained  the  public  magistracies  of  the 
state. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  ;  a  city  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  which,  upon  its  submission  to  Rome,  ac- 
quired the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted  into 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honour  also  of  pro- 
ducing the  great  C.  Marius  ;  which  gave  occasion  to 
Pompey  to  say,  in  a  public  speech,  "  That  Rome  was 
"  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who 
"  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it  from  ruin. 'J  It 
may  justly,  therefore,  claim  a  place  in  the  memory 
of  posterity,  for  giving  life  to  such  worthies,  who 
exemplified  the  character  which  Pliny  gives  of  true 
glory,  "  by  doing  what  deserved  to  be  written,  and 
"  writing  what  deserved  to  be  read ;"   and  making 

*  Vid.  Sebast.  Corrad.  Qurestura,  p,  43,  44. 
t  De  lege  agiar.  con.  Rail,  ad  Quirites.  1. 
}  De  Legib.  t.  3.  Val.  Mai.  2.  2. 
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the  world  the  happier  and  the  better  for  their  having 
lived  in  it.* 

The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  moun- 
tainous, to  which  Cicero  applies  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  Ithaca; 


■"Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  gen'rous  race.t 

The  family  seat  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  groves  and  shady  walks,  leading  from 
the  house  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus;  "  which  was 
"  divided  into  two  equal  streams,  by  a  little  island, 
"  covered  with  trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both 
"  for  study  and  exercise,  whither  Cicero  used  to 
"  retire,  when  he  had  any  particular  work  upon  his 
"  hands.  The  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
"  murmuring  through  a  rocky  channel ;  the  shade 
"  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  pop- 
"  lars;  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the  water;  and, 
"  above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cascade  into  the  nobler 
"  river  Liris,  a  little  below  the  island,  gives  us  the 
"  idea  of  a  most  beautiful  scene,"  as  Cicero  himself 
has  described  it.  When  Atticus  first  saw  it,  he  was 
charmed  with  it,  and  wondered  that  Cicero  did  not 
prefer  it  to  all  his  other  houses ;  declaring  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laboured  magnificence,  marble  pave- 
ments, artificial  canals,  and  forced  streams  of  the 
celebrated  villas  of  Italy,  compared  with  the  natural 
beauties  of  this  place.J  The  house,  as  Cicero  says, 
was  but  small  and  humble  in  his  grandfather's  time, 
according  to  the  ancient  frugality,  like  the  Sabine 
farm  of  old  Curius ;  till  his  father  beautified  and  en- 
larged it  into  a  handsome  and  spacious  habitation. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  place,  than  that  it  is  now  possessed 
bv  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa  of  St. 
Domiuic.§  Strange  revolution!    to  see  Cicero's  por- 

*  Plin.  Ep.  t  Ad  Att.  2.  xi.  Odvss.  9.  27.  \  De  Legil).  2.  1,2,  3. 

§  Appresso  l;i  "Villa  di  S.  Domenico;  bora  cosi  nominato  tjuesto  luogo  ove  nacque 
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ticos  converted  to  monkish  cloisters  !  the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  reason,  wit,  and  learning,  to  a  nursery 
of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  enthusiasm !  What  a 
pleasure  must  it  give  to  these  Dominican  inquisitors 
to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whose  writings,  by 
spreading  the  light  of  reason  and  liberty  through  the 
world,  have  been  one  great  instrument  of  obstruct- 
ing their  unwearied  pains  to  enslave  it. 

Cicero,  being  the  first-born  of  the  family,  received, 
as  usual,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  grandfather, 
Marcus.  This  name  was  properly  personal,  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  baptism  with  us,  and  imposed  with 
ceremonies  somewhat  analogous  to  it,  on  the  ninth 
day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  purification  ;* 
when  the  child  was  carried  to  the  temple  by  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  family,  and,  before  the 
altars  of  the  gods,  recommended  to  the  protection 
of  some  tutelar  Deity. 

Tullius  was  the  name  of  the  family ;  which,  in 
old  language,  signified  flowing  streams,  or  ducts  of 
water,  and  was  derived,  therefore,  probably,  from 
their  ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.f 

The  third  name  was  generally  added  on  account 
of  some  memorable  action,  quality,  or  accident, 
which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  chief  person  %f 
the  family.  Plutarch  says,  "  that  the  surname  of 
"  Cicero  was  owing  to  a  wart  or  excrescence  On  the 
"  nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  shape  of  a 
"vetch,  which  the  Romans  called  Cicer:"J  bufc 
Pliny  tells  us  more  credibly,  "  that  all  those  names, 
"  which  had  a  reference  to  any  species  of  grain,  as 
"  the  Fabii,  Lentuli,  &c.  were  acquired  by  a  repu- 
"  tation  of  being  the  best  husbandmen,  or  improvers 

Cicerone,  come  dice  Pietro  Marso,  laquale  Villa  e  discosta  da  Arpino  da  tre  iniglia. 
Vid.  Leand.  Alberti  descrittione  d'lialia,  p.  267". 

*  Est  Nundina  Roinanorum  Dea,  a  nono  nasceutiuni  die  nuncupata,  qui  luslricus 
diertur  ;  est  aatem  dies  lustricus,  quo  infantes  lustrantur  et  nomen  accipiunt.  Macrob. 
Sat.  1.  16. 

t  Pompeius  Festus  in  voce  Tullius. 

t  This  has  given  rise  to  a  blunder  of  some  srulplors,  who,  in  the  busts  of  Cicero, 
have  formed  the  resemblance  of  this  vetch  on  hjs  nose  ;  not  reflecting,  that  it  was  the 
name  only,  and  not  the  vetch  itself,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors. 
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'•  of  that  species."*  As  Tullius,  therefore,  the  family 
name,  was  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  farm, 
so  Cicero,  the  surname,  from  the  culture  of  it  by 
vetches.  This,  ]  say,  is  the  most  probable,  because 
agriculture  was  held  the  most  liberal  employment 
in  old  Home,  and  those  tribes,  which  resided  on 
their  farms  in  the  country,  the  most  honourable ; 
and  this  very  grain,  from  which  Cicero  drew  his 
name,  was,  in  all  ages  of  the  Republic,  in  great 
request  with  the  meaner  people  ;  being  one  of  the 
tjsual  largesses  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  rich, 
and  sold  every  wherein  the  theatres  and  streets  ready 
parched  or  boiled  for  present  use.f 

Cicero's  grandfather  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  from  the  few  hints,  which  are  left  of  him, 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  business  and  interest 
in  his  country  .J  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
Arpinum,  in  opposition  to  a  busy  turbulent  man, 
JU.  Gratidius,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  who  was 
pushing  forward  a  popular  law,  to  oblige  the  town 
to  transact  all  their  affairs  by  ballot.  The  cause 
was  brought  before  the  consul  Scaurus  ;  in  which 
old  Cicero  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the  consul 
paid  him  the  compliment  to  wish,  "  that  a  man  of 
"  his  spirit  and  virtue  would  come  and  act  with 
"  them  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  Republic,  and  not 
"  confine  his  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own 
"  corporation." Q  There  is  a  saying  likewise  re- 
corded of  this  old  gentleman,  "  that  the  men  of  those 
"  times  were  like  the  Syrian  slaves;  the  more  Greek 
"  they  knew,  the  greater  knaves  they  were :"  §  which 

*  Hist.  Nat.  3  3.  3.  1: 

t  111  cicere  atque  (aba,  bona  tu  perdasque  hipinis, 
Latus  nt  in  Circo  spatiere  el  a?neus  ut  stes. 

Hor.  Sat.  I.  2,  3.  18'J. 
Nee  siquid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor. 

Art.  poet.  249. 
j  De  Legib.  2.  1 . 

||  Acnostro  quidem  liuic,  cum  res  essetad  sedelata,  consul  Scaurus,  utinani,inquil, 
icero,  isto  animo  atque  virtute,  in  sumiua  Kepub.  nobiscum  versari,  quain  in 
municipali  voluisses  !     Ibid.  3.  16. 

I  Nostros  homines   similes   esse  Syroruin  venalium  ;    ut  quisque  uptime  Gracce 
sciret,  ila  esse  neqnissinram.     De  Orat.  2.  66. 

N.  B.  A  great  part  of  the  slaves  in  Rome  were  Syrians  ;  for  the  pirates  of  Cilicia, 
who  used  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Syria,  carried  all   their  captives  to  the  market  of 
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carries  with  it  the  notion  of  an  oltl  patriot,  severe  on 
4he  importation  of  foreign  arts,  as  destructive  of  the 
discipline  and  manners  of  his  country.  This  grand- 
father had  two  sons  :  Marcus  the  elder,  the  father 
of  our  Cicero  ;  and  Lucius,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  celebrated  orator,  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  his  government  of  Cilicia  ;*  and  who 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  with  great  affection,  as  a  youth  of  ex- 
cellent virtue  and  accomplishments.')' 

His  father  Marcus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned 
man,  whose  merit  recommended  him  to,  the  famili- 
arity of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Republic, 
especially  Cato,  L.  Crassus,  and  L.  Csesar;J  but 
being  "  of  an  infirm  and  tender  constitution,  he 
spent  his  life  chiefly  at  Arpinum,  in  an  elegant 
retreat,  and  the  study  of  polite  letters. fl 

But  his  chief  employment,  from  the  time  of  his 
having  sons,  was  to  give  them  the  best  education 
which  Rome  could  afford,  in  hopes  to  excite  in  them 
an  ambition  of  breaking  through  the  indolence  of 
the  family,  and  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  the  state. 
They  were  bred  up  with  their  cousins,  the  young 
Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and  directed  by 
L„  Crassus ;  a  man  of  the  first  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  first  eloquence  in  Rome,  and  by  those  very 
masters,  whom  Crassus  himself  made  use  of.§  The 
Romans  were,  of  all  people,  the  most  careful  and 
exact  in  the  education  of  their  children:  their  at- 
tention to  it  began  from  the  moment  of  their  birth ; 
when  they  committed  them  to  the  care  of  some 
prudent  matron  of  reputable  character  and  con- 
dition, whose  business  it  was  to  form  their  first 


Delos,  and  sold  them  there  to  the  Greeks,  through  whose  hands  they  usually  passed 
to  Rome  :  those  slaves,  therefore,  who  had  lived  the  longest  with  their  Greciaa 
masters,  and  consequently  talked  Greek  the  best,  were  the  most  practised  in  all  the 
little  tricks  and  craft  that  servitude  naturally  teaches  ;  which  old  Cicero,  like  Cato 
the  Censor,  imputed  to  the  arts  and  manners  of  Greece  itself.  Vid.  Adr.  Turned,  iu 
jocos  Ciceron. 

*  De  Orat.  2.1.      t  De  Finib.  5. 1.  ad  Att.  1.5.       J  Ep.  fara.  \p.  4.  de  Orat.  2. 1 . 

J|  Qui  cum  esset  infirma  valetudine,  hie  fere  ivlatem  egit  in  Uteris.  De  Legib.  2.  1. 

$  Cumque  nos  cum  consobriuis  nostris,  Aculeonis  fdiis,  et  ea  <Jigoeremus,  qua? 
Grasso placerent,  etabiis  dojtoiibus,  quibjisille  uteretur,  erudiiemuv.  DeOrat.  2. 1. 
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habits  of  acting  and  speaking  ;  to  watch  their 
growing  passions,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper 
objects ;  to  superintend  their  sports,  and  suffer 
nothing-  immodest  or  indecent  to  enter  into  them; 
that  the  mind,  preserved  in  its  innocence,  nor  de- 
praved by  a  taste  of  false  pleasure,  might  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  whatever  was  laudable,  and  apply 
its  whole  strength  to  that  profession,  in  which  it 
desired  to  excel.* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
that  children  should  not  be  instructed  in  letters 
tiil  they  were  seven  years  old  ;  but  the  best  judges 
advised,  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost,  and 
that  their  literary  instruction  should  keep  pace  with 
their  moral ;  that  three  years  only  should  be  allowed 
to  the  nurses,  and  when  they  first  began  to  speak, 
that  they  should  begin  also  to  learn. f  It  was 
reckoned  a  matter  likewise  of  great  importance, 
what  kind  of  language  they  were  first  accustomed 
to  hear  at  home,  and  in  what  manner  not  only  their 
nurses,  but  their  fathers  and  even  mothers  spoke ; 
since  their  first  habits  were  then  necessarily  formed, 
either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution  :  thus  the  two 
Gracchi  were  thought  to  owe  that  elegance  of  speak- 
ing, for  which  they  were  famous,  to  the  institution 
of  their  mother  Cornelia;  a  woman  of  great  polite- 
ness, whose  epistles  were  read  and  admired,  long 
after  her  death,  for  the  purity  of  their  language. J 

This,  probably,  was  a  part  of  that  domestic  dis- 
cipline, in  which  Cicero  was  trained,  and  of  which 
he  often  speaks  :  but  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  institution,  his  father 
brought  him  to  Home,  where  he  had  a  house  of  his 
own,|  and  placed  him  in  a  public  school,  under  an 

*  Eligebatur  autero  aliqua  major  natu  propinqua,  cujus  probatis,  spectatlsque  rno- 
ribas,  omnis  cujaspiam  familiae  soboles  committeretur,  &c.  qua;  discipline  et  severitaa 
en  pertinebat,  ut  siocera  et  Integra  et  liullis  pravitatibusdetorta  luiiusonjusquenatuia, 
toto  statim  pectore  aniperet  artes  honestas,  &c.     Tacit.  Dial,  de  Oratorib.  28. 

TQiiir.il.  1.1. 

r  [bid.  it.  in  Brut.  p.  319.  edit.  Sebast.  Corradi. 

||  Trii>  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourishing  condition  of  his  family; 
siuce  the  rent  of  a  moderate  house  in  Rome,  in  a  reputable  part  of  the  city,  fit  for 
one  of  equestrian  lank,   was  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  ann. 
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eminent  Greek  master,  which  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  educating  one,  who  was  designed  to  appear 
on  the  public  stage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  ob- 
serves, ought  to-be  so  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  sight 
of  men  ;  since  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in 
solitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds* 
Here  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  shining 
abilities,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus- 
trious ;  and  his  schoolfellows  carried  home  such 
stories  of  his  extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in 
learning,  that  their  parents  were  often  induced  to 
visit  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  of 
such  surprising  talents. f 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plotius, 
first  set  up  a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in  Rome, 
and  had  a  great  resort  to  him  :£  young  Cicero  was 
very  desirous  to  be  his  scholar,  but  was  over-ruled 
in  it  by  the  advice  of  the  learned,  who  thought  the 
Greek  masters  more  useful  in  forming  him  to  the  bar, 
for  which  he  was  designed.  This  method  of  beginning 
with  Greek  is  approved  by  Quintilian:  because  "  the 
Latin  would  come  of  itself,  and  it  seemed  most 
natural  to  begin  from  the  fountain,  whence  all  the 
Roman  learning  was  derived;  yet  the  rule,  he 
"  says,  must  be  practised  with  some  restriction,  nor 
"  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  pushed  so  far,  to  the 
"  neglect  of  the  native,  as  to  acquire  with  it  a  foreign 
"  accent  and  vicious  pronunciation."!] 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promising 
genius  of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  help  of  the  ablest  masters,  and  among 
the  other  instructors  of  his  early  youth,  put  him 
under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who  came  to 
Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  poetry, 
when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old,  and  lived  in 
the  family  of  Lucullus  :§  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
great  in  those  days  to  entertain  in  their  houses  the 
principal  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  with 

*  L.  1.  2.  f  Plularcli,  in  his  Life.  jSueton.  de  claris  Rhetoribus,  c.  2. 

||  L.  1.  1,  §Pro  Archiu.  1.  3. 
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a  liberty  of  opening-  a  school,  and  teaching,  together 
with  their  own  children,  any  of  the  Other  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome.  Under  this  master 
Cicero  applied  himself  chiefly  to  poetry,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  addicted,  and  made  such  a  proficiency 
in  it,  that  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  composed  and 
published  a  poem,  called  Glaucus  Pontius,  which 
was  extant  in  Plutarch's  time.# 

After  finishing  the  course  of  these  puerile  studies, 
it  was  the  custom  to  change  the  habit  of  the  boy  for 
that  of  the  man,  and  take  what  they  called  the  manly 
gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens :  this  was 
an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  young  men  ;  who  by 
this  change  passed  into  a  state  of  greater  liberty  and 
enlargement  from  the  power  of  their  tutors.f  They 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the  Forum,  or 
the  great  square  of  the  city,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held,  and  the  magistrates  used  to 
harangue  to  them  from  the  rostra,  and  where  all  the 
public  pleadings  and  judicial  proceedings  were  usu- 
ally transacted  :  this  therefore  was  the  grand  school 
of  business  and  eloquence  !  the  scene,  on  which  all 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  determined,  and  where 
the  foundation  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  were  to 
be  laid  :  so  that  they  were  introduced  into  it  with 
much  solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  friends  and  de- 
pendants of  the  family,  and  after  Divine  rites  per- 
formed in  the  Capitol,  were  committed  to  the  special 
protection  of  some  eminent  senator,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  form  themselves  by  his  example  for 
useful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  Republic. 

Writers  are  divided  about  the  precise  time  of 
changing  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown:  what  seems 

*  Plutarch. This  Glancois  was  a  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Bre-otia,  who,  upon 

eating  a  certain  herb,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  became  a  sea-god:  the  place  was  ever 
after  cailed  Glaucus's  leap;  wbere  tljere  was  an  oracle  of  the  god,  ip  great  vogue 
with  all  seamen  ;  and  the  story  furnished  the  argument  to  one  of  jEschylns's  tragedies, 
l'ausan.  Bccot.  c.  22. 

i  Cum  primuui  pavido  eus'loe  mihi  purpura  cessit. 

Pers.  Sat.  5.  30. 
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the  most  probable,  is,  that  in  the  old  Republic  it 
was  never  done  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  year; 
but  when  the  ancient  discipline  began  to  relax,  pa- 
rents, out  of  indulgence  to  their  children,  advanced 
this  era  of  joy  one  year  earlier,  and  gave  them  the 
gown  at  sixteen,  which  was  the  custom  in  Cicero's 
time.  Under  the  Emperors,  it  was  granted  at  plea- 
sure, and  at  any  age,  to  the  great,  or  their  own  rela- 
tions ;  for  Nero  received  it  from  Claudius,  when  he 
just  entered  into  his  fourteenth  year,  which,  as  Ta- 
citus says,  was  given  before  the  regular  season.* 

Cicero,  being  thus  introduced  into  the  Forum,  w,as 
placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola,  the 
augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  statesman  of 
that  age  ;  who  had  passed  through  all  the  offices  of 
the  Republic,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  integrity, 
and  was  now  extremely  old  :  Cicero  never  stirred 
from  his  side,  but  carefully  treasured  up  in  his  me- 
mory all  the  remarkable  sayings  which  dropped 
from  him,  as  so  many  lessons  of  prudence  for  his 
future  conduct  ;t  and  after  his  death  applied  him- 
self to  another  of  the  same  family,  Sccevola  the  high 
priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  for  probity  and 
skill  in  the  law ;  who,  though  he  did  not  profess  to 
teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice  to  all  the  young 
students  who  consulted  him  .J 

Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  a  foundation 
useful  to  all  who  design  to  enter  into  public  affairs  ; 
and  thought  to  be  of  such  consequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  boys  at  school  to 
learn  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they 
did  their  poets  and  classic  authors. j|  Cicero  parti- 
cularly took  such  pains  in  this  study,  and  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  parts  of  it,  as  to 
be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  on  any  question,  with 
the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  age  :§  so  that  in  pleading 

*  Ann.   12,  41.     Vid.     Norris   Cenotaph.     Pisan.   Disser.  2.  c.  4.  it.     Saeton. 
Anc^ust.  8.  et  NotasPilisci. 

t  De  Amicit.  1.  J  Brut.  p.  89.  Edit.  Seb.  Corradi.  ||  De  Legib.  2.  23. 

§  Ep.  fain.  7.  23. 
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once  against  his  friend  S.  Snlpicius,  he  declared,  by 
way  of  raillery,  what  he  could  have  made  good  like- 
wise in  fact,  that  if  he  provoked  him,  he  would  pro- 
fess himself  a  lawyer  in  three  days'  time.J 

The  profession  of  the  law,  next  to  that  of  arms 
and  eloquence,  was  a  sure  recommendation  to  the 
iirst  honours  of  the  Republic,^  and  for  that  reason 
was  preserved,  as  it  were  hereditary,  in  some  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome  ;||  who,  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it,  engaged  the  favour 
and  observance  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  acquired 
great  authority  in  all  the  affairs  of  state.  It  was 
the  custom  of  these  old  senators,  eminent  for  their 
'wisdom  and  experience,  to  walk  every  morning  up 
and  down  the  Forum,  as  a  signal  of  their  offering 
themselves  freely  to  all,  who  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult them,  not  only  in  cases  of  law,  but  in  their 
private  and  domestic  affairs.*  But  in  later  times 
they  chose  to  sit  at  home  with  their  doors  open,  in 
a  kind  of  throne  or  raised  seat,  like  the  confessors 
in  foreign  churches,  giving  access  and  audience  to 
all  people.  This  was  the  case  of  the  two  Scaevolas, 
especially  the  augur,  whose  house  was  called  the 
oracle  of  the  city  ;f  and  who,  in  the  Marsic  war, 
when  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  gave  free 
admission  every  day  to  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  nor  was  ever  seen  by  any  in  his  bed 
during  that  whole  war.^f 

But  this  was  not  the  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at, 
to  guard  the  estates  only  of  the  citizens :  his  views 
were  much  larger ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law 

t  Pro  Murwna,  13.  §  lb.  14. 

||  Quoru  invert)  patres  autniajores  aliqua  gloria  pracstilerunt,  fi  student  plerumque 
iu  eodem  genere  laudis  excellere  :  ut  Q.Mucius  P.  filius,  injure  civili.  Ofl".  1.  32. 
2.  19. 

*  M.  vero  Mauilium  nos  etiam  vidimus  transverso  ambulantem  foro  ;  quod  erat 
insigue,  earn  qui  id  faceret,  facere  civibus  omnibus  consilii  sui  copiain.  Ad  quoS 
olim   et  ita  ambulantes  et  in  solio  sedentes  doini   ita  adibatur,  non  solum  ut  de  jure 

civili  ad  con  verum  etiam  de  filia  collocauda de  omni  deuique  aut  officio  aut  ne- 

golio  n  fVrntui-.     De  Orat.  3.  33. 

t   1.  -ine  dubio  domus  Jurisconsulti  tolius  Oi=aculum  ciritatis.     Testis  est 

hnjtuce  Q.  Mucii  jaDaa,  et  Testibnlnm,  quod  in  tjus  infirmissima  valetudine,  affeet- 
aque  jam  actale,  maxima  quotidie  frequentia  civium,  ac  summorum  honjiruun  splen- 
dore  celebralur.     De  Orat.  1.  45. 

<f  Philip.  8.  .\. 
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was  but  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  character 
which  he  aspired  to,  of  an  universal  patron,  not 
only  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  his  countrymen  :  for  that  was  the  proper  notion 
of  an  orator,  or  pleader  of  causes ;  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously 
on  every  subject  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and 
whose  art  therefore  included  id  it  all  other  arts  of 
the  liberal  kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired  to  any 
perfection,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  what- 
ever was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe.     This 
was  his   own  idea  of  what  he  had  undertaken  ;* 
and  his  present  business  therefore  was,  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation fit  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  great  cha- 
racter :  so  that  while  he  was  studying  the  law  un- 
der the  Scaevolas,  he  spent  a  lirge  share  of  his  time 
in  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the  public 
speeches  of  the  magistrates,  and  never  passed  one 
day   without   writing    and    reading    something   at 
home ;  constantly  taking  notes,  and  making  com- 
ments on  what  he  read.     He  was  fond,  when  very 
young,  of  an  exercise,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  some  of  the  great  orators  before  him,  of  reading 
over  a  number  of  verses  of  some  esteemed  poet,  or 
a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to  retain  the 
substance  of  them  in  his  memory,  and  then  deliver 
the  same  sentiments  in  different  words,  the  most 
elegant  that  occurred  to  him.     But  he  soon  grew 
weary  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that  his  authors  had 
already  employed  the  best  words  which  belonged 
to  their  subject;  so  that  if  he  used  the  same,  it 
would  do  him  no  good,  and  if  different,  would  even 
hurt  him,  by  a  habit  of  using  worse.     He  applied 
himself,  therefore,  to  another  task,  of  more  certain 
benefit ;  to  translate  into  Latin  the  select  speeches 
of  the  best  Greek  orators,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  and  employing  all  the  most 
elegant  words  of  his  own  language*  and  of  enriching 
it,  at  the  same  time^  with  new  ones,  borrowed  or 


*  DeOvnt.  1.5.  0.  13.  16. 
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imitated  from  the  Greek.*  Nor  did  he  yet  neglect 
his  poetical  studies;  for  he  now  translated  Aratus 
on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens  into  Latin 
verse,  of  which  many  fragments  are  still  extant; 
and  published  also  an  original  poem,  of  the  heroic 
kind,  in  honour  of  his  countryman,  C.  Marius.  This 
was  much  admired,  and  often  read,  by  Atticus ; 
and  old  Scapvolawas  so  pleased  with  it,  that,  in  an 
epigram  which  he  seems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he 
declares  "  that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman 
name  and  learning  subsisted  :"f  there  remains  still 
a  little  specimen  of  it,  describing  a  memorable  omen 
given  to  Marius  from  the  oak  ofArpinum,  which 
from  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the  description, 
shews  that  his  poetical  genius  was  scarce  inferior 
to  his  oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the 
same  diligence.f  He  published  another  poem,  also, 
railed  Limon,  of  which  Donatus  has  preserved  four 
lines  in  the  Life  of  Terence,  in  praise  of  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  that  poet's  style.||  But  while 
he  was  employing  himself  in  these  juvenile  exer- 
cises, for  the  improvement  of  his  invention,  he  ap- 
plied himself,  with  no  less  industry,  to  philosophy, 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and  understanding; 

*  De  Orator.  1.  34. 

t  Eaqae,  ut  ail  Scxvola  de  fratris  inei  Mario, caucscet  saeclis  iunumerabili- 

tras.     De  Leg.  1.  1. 

J  Hie  Jo  vis  altisoni  subito  pinnata  Satelles 
Arboris  e  trunco,  serpenlis  saucia  morsa, 
Sabjngat  ipsa  feris  transfigens  nnguibus  anguem 
Semianimum,  el  varia  graviter  cervice  micantem  ; 
Quern  se  intorquentem  laoians  rostroque  cruentans, 
Jam  satiata  animos,  jam  dnros  nJta  dolnres, 
Abjicit  efllantem,  el  laceiatum  adfli^it  in  unda, 
Seque  obitu  a  Solis,  nitidos  convertit  ad  ortus, 
Ilanc  ubi  prrrpetibus  pennis  lapsuq  ;  volanteni 
Conspexit  Marius,  dm'ni  Numinis  Augur, 
Fanslaque  signa  suae  laudis,  redituscpie  notavit ; 
Partibns  intonnit  cceli  Pater  ipse  sinistris. 
Sic  Aquike  clarum  firmavit  Juppiler  omen. 

De  Divin.  1.47. 
||  We  liave  no  account  of  the  argument  of  tbis  piece,  or  of  the  meaning  of  its 
title  ;  ii  was  probably  notbingmore  than  the  Greek  word  Aupi)*  ;  to  intimate  that  the 
poem,  like  a  meadow  or  garden,  exhibited  a  variety  of  different  fancies  and  flowers. 
The  Greeks,  as  J'linv  sa\s,  were  fend  of  giving  such  titles  to  their  books,  as 
nwWwiw.^yx.Bpto*'.  AEi^iv,  ,\c.  [1'i.xf.  Hist.  Nat.]  and  Pamphilus  the  Gramma- 
rian, asSuidas  tells  us,  published  a  Asiuiv,  or  a  collection  of  various  subjects.  Vid. 
in  Pamphilus. 
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mid,  among  his  other  masters,  was  very  fond,  at 
Lis  age,  of  Phaedrus,  the  Epicurean :  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  things,  he  wholly  deserted  and  constantly 
disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect ;  yet  always  re- 
tained a  particular  esteem  for  the  man,  on  account 
of  his  learning,  humanity,  and  politeness.* 

The  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a  do^ 
mestic  war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social, 
or  Marsic :  it  was  begun  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  to  support  their  demand 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city  :  the  tribune  Drusus  had 
made  them  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassinated  in 
the  attempt  of  publishing  a  law  to  confer  it :  this 
made  them  desperate,  and  resolve  to  extort  by  force, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty.']"  They 
alleged  it  to  be  unjust  to  exclude  them  from  the 
rights  of  a  city,  which  they  sustained  by  their  arms  ; 
that  in  all  its  wars  they  furnished  twice  the  number 
of  troops  which  Rome  itself  did ;  and  had  raised 
it  to  all  that  height  of  power,  for  which  it  now 
despised  them. £  This  war  was  carried  on  for 
above  two  years,  with  great  fierceness  on  both  sides, 
and  various  success :  two  Roman  consuls  were 
killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often  defeated  ;  till  the 
confederates,  weakened  also  by  frequent  losses,  and 
the  desertion  of  one  ally  after  another,  were  forced 
at  last  to  submit  to  the  superior  fortune  of  Rome.|J 
During  the  hurry  of  the  war,  the  business  of  the 
Forum  was  intermitted ;  the  greatest  part  of  the 
magistrates,  as  well  as  the  pleaders,  being  person- 
ally engaged  in  it;  Hortensius,  the  most  flourishing 
young  orator  at  the  bar,  was  a  volunteer  in  it  the 
first  year,  and  commanded  a  regiment  the  second. § 

Cicero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  campaign,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great:  this  was 
a  constant  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  no- 
bility; to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  service, 

*  Ep.  fam.  13.  1.  f  Philip.  \%.  27.  $  Veil.  Pat.  2.  15. 

||  Flpr.  3.  18.  $  Brut.  425. 
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under  some  general  of  name  and  experience;  for 
in  an  empire  raised  and  supported  wholly  by  arms, 
a  reputation  of  martial  virtue  was  the  shortest  and 
sorest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honours;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  government  was  such,  that  as 
their  generals  could  not  make  a  figure  even  in 
camps,  without  some  institution  in  the  politer  arts, 
especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully;*  so  those, 
Mho  applied  themselves  to  the  peaceful  studies,  and 
the  management  of  civil  affairs,  were  obliged  to  ac- 
quire a  competent  share  of  military  skill,  for  the  sake 
of  governing  provinces,  and  commanding  armies,  to 
which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  great  offices  of  the  state. 

In  tiiis  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference between  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Yettius 
the  general  of  the  Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Romans 
a  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  the  consul 
Kutilius  was  killed. f  It  was  held  in  sight  of  the 
two  camps,  and  managed  with  great  decency  :  the 
consul's  brother  Sextus,  being  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist 
at  it;  and,  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other,  after  la- 
menting the  unhappy  circumstance  of  their  meeting 
at  the  head  of  opposite  armies,  he  asked  Vettius  by 
what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of  friend  or 
enemy  :  to  which  Vettius  replied,  "  Call  me  friend 
"  by  inclination ;  enemy  by  necessity."  J  Which 
shews,  that  these  old  warriors  had  not  less  polite- 
ness in  their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their  hostile 
encounters. 

Both  Marius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  and  commanded  separate 
armies  in  different  parts  of  Italy  :  but  Marius  per- 
formed nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  name 
and  former  glory:  his  advanced  age  had  increased 
his  caution,  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  consul; 

*  Quantum  dicendi  gravitate  et  copia  vateal,  in  quo  ipso  hiest  quadam  dignitas 

itnperatoria.- pro  leg.  Manil.  1  I. 

t    4ppian.  Bell.  <-iv.  p.  376. 

t  Qaem  te  appellem,   inquit?    at  ille ;  volnritate  hospilem,  necessitate  hostem. 

Phil.  12.  xi. 
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ships,  he  was  jealous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  so 
that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and, 
like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by  de- 
clining a  battle  ;  content  with  snatching  some  little 
advantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his  hands, 
without  suffering  them,  however,  to  gain  any  against 
him.*  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever  active 
and  enterprising ;  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, and  was  fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sight  of  his  citizens  :  so  that  he  was  constantly 
urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad  of  every  occa- 
sion to  signalize  his  military  talents,  and  eclipse  the 
fame  of  Marius ;  in  which  he  succeeded  to  his  wish, 
gained  many  considerable  victories,  and  took  several 
of  their  cities  by  storm,  particularly  Stabiae,  a  town, 
of  Campania,  which  he  utterly  demolished. f  Cicero, 
who  seems  to  have  followed  his  camp,  as  the  chief 
scene  of  the  war,  and  the  best  school  for  a  young 
volunteer,  gives  an  account  of  one  action,  of  which 
he  was  eye  witness,  executed  with  great  vigour  and 
success ;  that  as  Sylla  was  sacrificing  before  his 
tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  happened  to  creep 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  altar;  upon  which  Pos- 
tumius,  the  haruspex,  who  attended  the  sacrifice, 
proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen,  called  out 
upon  him  to  lead  his  army  immediately  against  the 
enemy:  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  admonition, 
and  drawing  out  his  troops  without  delay,  attacked 
and  took  the  strong  camp  of  the  Samnites  under  the 
walls  of  Nola.J  This  action  was  thought  so  glo- 
rious, that  Sylla  got  the  story  of  it  painted  after- 
wards in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  Tusculan  villa. || 
Thus  Cicero  was  not  less  diligent  in  the  army,  than 
he  was  in  the  Forum,  to  observe  every  thing  that 

*  Plutar.  in  Marius. 

t  Plul.  in  Sylla.  In  Canipano  aulem  agro  Stabiae  oppidum  fnere  usque  ad  Cn. 
Pompeiuin  et  L.  Carbonem  Coss.  prid.  Kal.  Maij.  quo  die  L.  Sylla  legatus  bello 
sociali  id  delevit,  quod  nunc  in  villas  abiit.  Intercidit  ibi  et  Taurania.  Plin.  Hist. 
N.  S.  5. 

f  In  Sylla?  scriptum  historia  videmus,  quod  te  inspeclante  factum  est,  ul  quuin 
ille  in  agro  Nolano  immolaret  ante  praetorinui,ab  infiuia  ara  subito  anguis  emefgeret, 
quniii  quideni  C.  Postumius  haruspex  orabat  ilium,  &c.     De  Uivin.  1.  33-  2.  20. 

ft  Plin.  Hist.  N.  22.  6. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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passed ;  and  contrived  always  to  be  near  the  per- 
son of  the  general,  that  no  action  of  moment  might 
escape  his  notice. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  Iiomans 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  towns  which 
continued  firm  to  them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  after 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives, 
thought  tit,  for  the  sake  of  their  future  quiet,  to 
grant  it  to  all  the  rest :  but  this  step,  which  they 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  observed,  one  of  the 
causes  that  hastened  their  ruin  :  for  the  enormous 
bulk  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  by  it,  gave  birth 
to  many  new  disorders,  that  gradually  corrupted, 
and  at  last  destroyed  it ;  and  the  discipline  of  the 
laws,  calculated  for  a  people  whom  the  same  walls 
would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  keep  in  order  the 
vast  body  of  Italy  ;  so  that,  from  this  time  chiefly, 
all  affairs  were  decided  bv  faction  and  violence,  and 
the  influence  of  the  great ;  who  could  bring  whole 
towns  into  the  Forum,  from  the  remote  parts  of  Italy ; 
or  pour  in  a  number  of  slaves  and  foreigners,  under 
the  form  of  citizens;  for  when  the  names  and  persons 
of  real  citizens  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it 
was  not  possible  to  know  whether  any  act  had  passed 
regularly,  by  the  genuine  suffrage  of  the  people.* 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  another 
broke  out,  which,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  desperate 
in  which  it  ever  was  engaged  ;  against  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus,  a  martial  and  powerful  prince,  of  a 
restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a  capacity  equal 
to  the  greatest  designs:  who,  disdaining  to  see  all 
his  hopes  blasted  by  the  overbearing  power  of  Rome, 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  his  here- 
ditary dominion,  broke  through  his  barrier  at  once, 
and  overran  the  lesser  Asia  like  a  torrent,  and  in 
one  day  caused  eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  to 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood. f     His  forces  were  an- 

*  De  la  grandeur  des  Rouiains,  &c.  c,  9.  i  Pro  leg.  Mauil.  2. 
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swerable  to  the  vastness  of  his  attempt,  and  the  in- 
expiable war,  that  he  had  now  declared  against  the 
Republic :  he  had  a  fleet  of  above  four  hundred 
ships  ;  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse  ;  all  completely 
armed,  and  provided  with  military  stores,  fit  for  the 
use  of  so  great  a  body.* 

Sylla,  who  had  now  obtained  the  consulship,  as 
the  reward  of  his  late  services,  had  the  province  of 
Asia  allotted  to  him,  with  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates  ;f  but  old  Marius,  envious  of  his 
growing  fame,  and  desirous  to  engross  every  com- 
mission, which  offered  either  power  or  wealth,  en- 
gaged Sulpicius,  an  eloquent  and  popular  tribune, 
to  get  that  allotment  reversed,  and  the  command 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people.  This  raised  great  tumults  in  the  city 
between  the  opposite  parties,  in  which  the  son  of 
Q.  Pompeius,  the  consul  and  the  son-in-law  of  Sylla, 
was  killed  :  Sylla  happened  to  be  absent,  quelling 
the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near  Nola ;  but 
upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  he  hastened  with 
his  legions  to  Rome,  and  having  entered  it,  after 
some  resistance,  drove  Marius  and  his  accomplices 
to  the  necessity  of  saving  themselves  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  civil 
war,  properly  so  called,  which  Rome  had  ever  seen ; 
and  what  gave  both  the  occasion  and  the  example 
to  all  the  rest  that  followed  ;  the  tribune  Sulpicius 
was  taken  and  slain  ;  and  Marius  so  warmly  pur- 
sued, that  he  was  forced  to  plunge  himself  into  the 
marshes  of  Minturnum,  up  to  the  chin  in  water;  in 
which  condition  he  lay  concealed  for  some  time,  till, 
being  discovered  and  dragged  out,  he  was  preserved 
by  the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  after  re- 
freshing him  from  the  cold  and  hunger  which  he  had 
suffered  in  his  flight,  furnished  him  with  a  vessel,  and 
all  necessaries  to  transport  himself  into  Afric.J 

*  Appiau.  Bell.  Mithridat.  init.  pag.  171.  t  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  1.  1.333. 

X  Pro  Plan.  x.  This  account  that  Cicero  gives  more  than  once  of  Marias's  escape, 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  common  story  of  the  Gallic  soldier,  sent  into  the  prison 
to  kill  him,  was  forged  by  some  of  the  later  writers,  to  make  the  relation  more  tra- 
gical and  affecting. 

c  2 
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Sylla  in  the  meanwhile  having  quieted  the  city, 
and  proscribed  twelve  of  his  chief  adversaries,  set 
forward  upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates : 
but  lie  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civil  broils  broke 
out  afresh  between  the  new  consuls,  China  and 
Octavius;  which  Cicero  calls  the  Octavian  war.* 
For  Cinna,  attempting  to  reverse  all  that  Sylla  had 
established,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  his  col- 
league, with  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
the  consulship  :  upon  this  he  gathered  an  army,  and 
recalled  Marius,  who,  having  joined  his  forces  with 
him,  entered  Rome  in  a  hostile  manner,  and,  with 
the  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's  friends  to 
the  sword,  without  regard  to  age,  dignity,  or  former 
services.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  consul  Cn.  Octa- 
vius ;  the  two  brothers,  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Caesar;  P. 
Crassus,  and  the  orator  M.  Antonius  ;  whose  head, 
as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  upon  that  rostra,  where  he 
had  so  strenuously  defended  the  Republic  when 
consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of  so  many  citizens  ; 
lamenting,  as  it  were  ominously,  the  misery  of  that 
fate  which  happened  afterwards  to  himself,  from  the 
grandson  of  this  very  Antonius.  Q.  Catulus  also, 
though  he  had  been  Marius's  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship, and  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  was  treated 
with  the  same  cruelty;  for  when  his  friends  were 
interceding  for  his  life,  Marius  made  them  no  other 
answer,  but,  He  must  die  ;  he  must  die  :  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  kill  himself,  f 

Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  country- 
man Marius,  who,  in  that  advanced  age,  was  so  far 
from  being  broken,  he  says,  by  his  late  calamity,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous  than  ever ; 
when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people,  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  cruelty  of  his  return,  the  many  miseries 
which  he  had  lately  suffered;  when  he  was  driven 
from  that  country  which  he  had  saved  from  destruc- 
tion ;  when  all  his  estate  was  seized  and  plundered 
by  his  enemies  ;  when  he  saw  his  young  son  also  the 

*  De  Div.  1.  2.     Philip.  14.  8. 

t  Coin  necessariis  CatnJi  deprecantibas  noa  seracl  respondit,  sed  sa-pe,  inorialur. 
Tusc.  Disp.  .5.  19.     De  Orut.  3.  J. 
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partner  of  his  distress  ;  when  he  was  almost  drown- 
ed in  the  marshes,,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Minturnensians  ;  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  into 
Afric  in  a  small  bark,  and  become  a  suppliant  to 
those  to  whom  he  had  given  kingdoms ;  but  that 
since  he  had  recovered  his  dignity,  and  all  the  rest, 
that  he  had  lost,  it  should  be  his  care  not  to  forfeit 
that  virtue  and  courage,  which  he  had  never  lost.* 
Marius  and  China  having  thus  got  the  Republic  into 
their  hands,  declared  themselves  consuls:  but  Ma- 
rius died  unexpectedly,  as  soon  almost  as  he  was 
inaugurated  into  his  new  dignity,  on  the  13th  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever.'f 

His  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  eques- 
trian ;  and  his'  education  wholly  in  camps  ;  where 
he  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  war,  under  the  great- 
est master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  des- 
troyed Carthage  :  till,  by  long  service,  distinguished 
valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and  patience  of  dis- 
cipline, he  advanced  himself  gradually  through  all 
the  steps  of  military  honour,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  and  complete  soldier.  The  obscurity  of  his 
extraction,  which  depressed  him  with  the  nobility, 
made  him  the  greater  favourite  of  the  people  ;  who, 
on  all  occasions  of  danger,  thought  him  the  only 
man  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ; 
or  to  have  the  command  of  a  difficult  and  desperate 
war:  and,  in  truth,  he  twice  delivered  them  from 
the  most  desperate,  with  which  they  had  ever  been 
threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Scipio,  from  the 
observation  of  his  martial  talents,  while  he  had  yet 
but  an  inferior  command  in  the  army,  gave  a  kind 
of  prophetic  testimony  of  his  future  glory  ;  for  being 
asked  by  some  of  his  officers,  who  were  supping 
with  him  at  Numantia,  what  general  the  Republic 

*  Post  red.  ad  Quir.  8. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  The  celebrated  orator  L.  Crassus  died  not  long  before  of  the 
same  disease  ;  which  might  probably  be  then,  as  1  was  told  in  Rome  that  it  is  now, 
<1ie  peculiar  distemper  of  the  place.  The  modern  Romans  call  it  puntura,  which 
seems  to  carry  the  same  notion  that  the  old  Romans  expressed  by  percussus  frigore  ; 
-intimating  the  sudden  stroke  of  cold  upon  a  body  unusually  heated. 
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would  have,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  himself; 
"  that  man,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  Marius,  "  at  the 
"  bottom  of  the  table."    In  the  held  he  was  cautious 
and  provident;  and  while  he  was  watching  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  of  action,  affected  to  take 
all  his  measures  from  augurs  and  diviners;  nor  ever 
gave  battle,  till,  by  pretended  omens  and  Divine  ad- 
monitions, he  had  inspired  his  soldiers  with  a  con- 
fidence of  victory  ;  so  that  his  enemies  dreaded  him, 
as  something  more  than  mortal  ;  and  both  friends 
and  foes  believed  him  to  act  always  by  a  peculiar 
impulse  and   direction  from  the  gods.     His  merit, 
however,  was  wholly  military,  void  of  every  accom- 
plishment of  learning,  which  he  openly  affected  to 
despise;  so  that  Arpinum  had  the  singular  felicity 
to  produce  the  most  glorious  contemner,  as  well  as 
the  most  illustrious  improver  of  the  arts  and  elo- 
quence of  Rome.     He  made  no  figure  therefore  in 
the  gown,  nor  had  any  other  way  of  sustaining  his 
authority  in  the  city,  than  by  cherishing  the  natural 
jealousy  between  the  senate  and  the  people;  that 
by  his  declared  enmity  to  the  one,  he  might  always 
beattheheaclof  theother  ;  whose  favour  he  managed, 
not  with  any  view  to  the  public  good,   for  he  had 
nothing  in  him  of  the  statesman,  or  the  patriot,  but 
to  the  advancement  of  his  private  interest  and  glory. 
In  short,  he  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  perfidious; 
of  a  temper  and  talents  greatly  serviceable  abroad, 
but  turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home :  an  implaca- 
ble enemy  to  the  nobles  ;  ever  seeking  occasions  to 
mortify  them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Republic, 
which  he  had  saved,   to  his  ambition  and  revenge. 
After  a  life  spent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of  foreign  or 
domestic  wars,  he  died  at  last  in  his  bed,  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  in  his  seventh  consulship;  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  attained  ;  which  is 
urged   by  Cotta,  the  academic,  as   one  argument, 
amongst  others,   against  the  existence  of  a  Provi- 
dence.* 

:  Nalus  equeslri  loco.    [Veil.  Pat.  2.  xi.]   Se  P.  Afiicani  discipulumac  iniliteui,  ? 
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The  transactions  of  the  Forum  were  greatly  in- 
terrupted by  these  civil  dissensions ;  iu  which  some 
of  the  best  orators  were  killed,  others  banished : 
Cicero,  however,  attended  the  harangues  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns ; 
and  being  now  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  drew 
up,  probably,  those  rhetorical  pieces,  which  were 
published  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  when  very  young, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  still  remain  on 
the  subject  of  invention:  but  he  condemned  and  re- 
tracted them  afterwards  in  his  advanced  age,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  mafurer  judgment,  and  the  work  only 
of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  had  brought  away  from  school.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  name  in  the  academy,  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Athenians,  fled  to  Rome  from  the  fury  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece :  Cicero  im- 
mediately became  his  scholar,  and  was  exceedingly 
taken  with  his  philosophy  ;  and  by  the  help  of  such 
a  professor  gave  himself  up  to  that  study  with  the 
greater  inclination,  as  there  was  cause  to  apprehend 
that  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  ground  of  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
would  be  wholly  overturned  by  the  continuance  of 
the  public  disorders.^ 

But  China's  party  having  quelled  all  opposition  at 
home,  while  Sylla  was  engaged  abroad  in  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  within 

« . j , — — 

[pro  Balb.  20.  Val.  Max.  8.  15.]  Populus  Rom.  non  aliuin  repellendis  lantis  hosti- 
bus  niagis  idou^nm,  quain  Marium  est  ralus.  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  12.]  Bis  ftaliam  o'osi- 
dione  et  metu  liberavit  servitutis.  [in  Cat.  4.  x.]  Omnes  socii  atque  Lostes  credere, 
illi  aut  mentem  divinara  esse,  aut  Deorum  niitu  cuncta  portendi.  [Sallust.  Bell.  Jud. 
92.]  Conspicuse  felicitatis  Arpinum,  si ve  unicura  litterariun  gloriosissimuni  contempt  o- 
rem,  sive  abundanlissinwm  fontem  intueii  velis.  [Val.  Max.  2.  2.]  Quantum  bella 
optimus.tantum  pace  pessimus;  immodicus  gloria-,  insatiabilis,  impotens,  seraperque 
inquietus.    [Veil.  Pat.  2.  xi.]   Cur  omnium  perfidiosissiinus,  C  Marius,  Q.  Catulum, 

praestantissima  dignilate  virura,  moii  potuit  jubere? cur  tam  felicner,  septimum 

consul,,  domi  sua;  senex  est  mortuus  ?  |  De  Nat.  Deor.  3.  32.] 

*  Quae  pueris  am  adolescentulis  nobis,  ex  commentariolis  nostris  iaclioata  ac  rudia 
exciderunt,  vix  hac  ictate  digna,  et  hoc  usu,  etc.    De  Orat.  1.  2.  Quinlil.  1.  3.  6. 

t  Eodem  tempore,  cum  Princeps  Academrea  Philo,  cum  Atheniensiuin  Optimati 
bus,  Mithridatico  bello  doino  profiigisset.  RowunHiuc  mussel ;  totum  eiiue  tradidi, 
&c.     Brut.  430. 


• 
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the  city  for  about  three  years,  so  that  the  course  of 
public  business  began  to  flow  again  in  its  usual 
channel ;  and  Alolo,  the  Rhodian,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal orators  of  that  age,  and  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  of  eloquence,  happening  to  come  to  Rome 
at  the  same  time,  Cicero  presently  took  the  benefit  of 
his  lectures,  and  resumed  his  oratorial  studies  with 
his  former  ardour.*  But  the  greatest  spur  to  his  in- 
dustry was  the  lame  and  splendour  of  Uortensius, 
who  made  the  iirst  figure  at  the  bar,  and  whose 
praises  fired  him  with  such  an  ambition  of  acquiring 
the  same  glory,  that  he  scarce  allowed  himself  any 
rest  from  his  studies  either  day  or  night:  he  had  in 
his  house  with  him  Diodotus  the  stoic,  as  his  pre- 
ceptor in  various  parts  of  learning,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  logic ;  which  Zeno,  as  he  tells  us,  used  to 
call  a  close. and  contracted  eloquence;  as  he  called 
eloquence  an  enlarged  and  dilated  logic;  comparing 
the  one  to  the  fist,  or  hand  doubled ;  the  other,  to 
the  palm  opened.f  Yet  with  all  his  attention  to 
logic,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass,  without  some 
exercise  in  oratory;  chiefly  that  of  declaiming,  which 
he  generally  performed  with  his  fellow  students,  M. 
Piso  and  Q.  Pompeius,  two  young  noblemen,  a  little 
older  than  himself,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship.  They  declaimed  sometimes 
in  Latin,  but  much  oftener  in  Greek;  because  the 
Greek  furnished  a  greater  variety  of  elegant  expres- 
sions, and  an  opportunity  of  imitating  and  introduc- 
ing them  into  the  Latin;  and  because  the  Greek  mas- 
ters, who  were  far  the  best,  could  not  correct  and  im- 
prove them,  unless  they  declaimed  in  that  language.^ 
In  this  interval  Sylla  was  performing  great  exploits 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  confined  once  more  to  his  own 
territory  ;  yet  at  Rome,  where  China  was  master,  he 

*  Eodeui  anno  Moloni  dedimus  operam.     Ibid. 

t  Zeno  qoidem  ille,  a  quo  disciplina  Stoicorum  est,  manu  demonstrare  solebaf, 
quid  inter  has  artes  interesset.  Nam  cum  compresserat  digilos,  pugnumque  feeerat ; 
dialecticam  aiebatejusmodi  esse  :  cum  autem  didnxerat,  et  manum  dilataverat,  palmse 
illius  similem  eloquentiam  esse  dicebat.     Orator.  259.  edit.  Lamb. 

J  Brut.  p.  357.  433. 
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was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  confis- 
cated: this  insult  upon  his  honour  and  fortunes  made 
him  very  desirous  to  be  at  home  again,  in  order  to 
take  his  revenge  upon  his  adversaries  :  so  that,  after 
all  his  success  in  the  war,  he  was  glad  to  put  an  end 
to  it  by  an  honourable  peace;  the  chief  article  of 
whidh  was,  thatMithridates  should  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  it,  and  content  himself  for  the  future  with 
his  hereditary  kingdom.  On  his  return  he  brought 
away  with  him  from  Athens  the  famous  library  of 
Apellicon  the  Teia'n,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  that  were  hardly  known 
before  in  Italy,  or  to  be  found  indeed  entire  any 
where  else.*  H©  wrote  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to 
the  senate,  setting  forth  his  great  services,  and  the 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  and  ac- 
quainting, them,  that  he  was  coming  to  do  justice 
to  the  Republic  and  to  himself,  upon  the  authors 
of  those  violences;  this  raised  great  terrors  in  the 
city;  which,  having  lately  felt  the  horrible  effects 
of  Marius's  entry,  expected  to  see  the  same  tragedy 
acted  over  again  by  Sylla. 

But  while  his  enemies  were  busy  in  gathering 
forces  to  oppose  him,  China,  the  chief  of  them,  was 
killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers  :  upon  this, 
Sylla  hastened  his  march,  to  take  the  benefit  of  that 
disturbance,  and  landed  at  Brundusium  with  about 
thirty  thousand  men  :  hither  many  of  the  nobility 
presently  resorted  to  him,  and  among  them  young 
Pompey,  about  twenty-three  years  old  ;  who,  with- 
out any  public  character  or  commission,  brought 
along  with  him  three  legions,  which  he  had  raised  by 
his  own  credit  out  of  the  veterans  who  had  served 
under  his  father:  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sylla, 
to  whom  he  did  great  service  in  the  progress  of  the 
war,  and  was  ever  after  much  favoured  and  employed 
by  him. f 

Sylla  now  carried  all  before  him  :  he  defeated  one 
of  the  consuls,  Norbanus,  and  by  the  pretence  of  a 

*  Pfut.  Life  cf  Syll.  t  Appian.  Bell.  civ.  1. 1. 397.  399. 
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treaty  with  the  other  consul,  Scipio,  found  means  to 
corrupt  his  army,  and  draw  it  over  to  himself:*  he 
gave  Scipio,  however,  his  life,  who  went  into  a  vo- 
luntary cxi!-'  at  Marseilles,"}"  The  new  consuls  chosen 
in  the  moan  time  at  Rome,  were  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo 
and  young-  Marius  ;  the  first  of  whom,  after  several 
defeats,  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  second  be- 
sieged in  Praeneste ;  where,  being  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, and  despairing  of  relief,  he  wrote  to  Dama- 
sippus,  then  praetor  of  the  city,  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  senators,  as  if  upon  business  of  importance,  and 
put  the  principal  of  them  to  the  sword  :  in  this  mas- 
sacre many  of  the  nobles  perished,  and  old  Scaevola, 
the  high-priest,  the  pattern  of  ancient  temperance 
and  prudence,  as  Cicero  calls  him,  was  slain  before 
the  altar  of  Vesta: J  after  which  sacrifice  of  noble 
blood  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  young  Marius  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pompey  at  the  same  time  pursued  Carbo  into 
Sicily,  and  having  taken  him  at  Lilybeum,  sent  his 
head  to  Sylla,  though  he  begged  his  life  in  an  abject 
maimer  at  his  feet :  this  drew  some  reproach  upon 
Pompey,  for  killing  a  man,  to  whom  he  had  been 
highly  obliged  on  an  occasion  where  his  father's  ho- 
nour and  his  own  fortunes  were  attacked.  But  this  is 
the  constant  effect  of  factions  in  states,  to  make  men 
prefer  the  interests  of  a  party,  to  all  the  considera- 
tions, either  of  private  or  public  duty  ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  Pompey,  young  and  ambitious,  should 
pay  more  regard  to  the  power  of  Sylla,  than  to  a 
scruple  of  honour  or  gratitude. ||  Cicero,  however, 
says  of  this  Carbo,  that  there  never  was  a  worse  ci- 
tizen, or  more  wicked  man  :§  which  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  excusing  Pompey 's  act. 

*S_yl!a  cam  Scipione  inter Cales  el  Teanum — leges  inter  se  et  conditiones  coiitif- 
lerunt ;  non  tenuit  oinniuu  colloquium  illud  fidem,  a  vi  tauien  et  periculo  abfuit. 
Philip.  12,  \i. 

t  Pro  Sextio,  3.  $  De  Nat.  Deor.  3.  32. 

II  Sed  nobis  tacentibns  Cn.  Carbonis,  aquoadmodum  adolescens  de  paternis  bonis 
in  i'oro  dimicans  protectus  es,  jussu  tuo  interempti  mors  animis  homimini  ohversa- 
bitur,  non  sine  aliqua  reprehensione :  quia  tarn  ingrato  facto,  plus  L.Syllae  viribus, 
quani  propria;  iudulsisti  verecundhe.     Val.  Max.  o-  3. 

§  Hoc  Vero,  qui  Lilybei  a  Pompeio  nostro  est  intcrfectus,  iinprobior  nemo,  mco 
judicio,  fuit.     Epist.  fam.  9.  21. 
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Sylla,  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  arms  against 
him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  his  full  revenge  on 
their  friends  and  adherents  ;  in  which,  by  the  detest- 
able method  of  a  proscription,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  author  and  inventor,  he  exercised  a  more  in- 
famous cruelty,  than  had  ever  been  practised  in  cold 
blood  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  city.*  The 
proscription  was  not  confined  to  Rome,  but  carried 
through  all  the  towns  of  Italy ;  where,  besides  the 
crime  of  party,  which  was  pardoned  to  none,  it  was 
fatal  to  be  possessed  of  money,  lands,  or  a  pleasant 
seat ;  all  manner  of  licence  being  indulged  to  an 
insolent  army,  of  carving  for  themselves  what  for- 
tunes they  pleased.  )• 

In  this  general  destruction  of  the  Marian  faction, 
J.  Caesar,  then  about  seventeen  years  old,  had  much 
difficulty  to  escape  With  life  :  he  was  nearly  allied 
to  old  Marius,  and  had  married  China's  daughter; 
whom  he  could  not  be  induced  to  put  away,  by  alt 
the  threats  of  Sylla;  who,  considering  him  for  that 
reason  as  irreconcileable  to  his  interests,  deprived 
him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and  the  priesthood,  which 
he  had  obtained.  Caesar,  therefore,  apprehending 
still  somewhat  worse,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
and  conceal  himself  in  the  country,  where,  being  dis- 
covered accidentally  by  Sylla's  soldiers,  he  was 
forced  to  redeem  his  head  by  a  very  large  sum :  but 
the  intercession  of  the  vestal  virgins,  q_nd  the  autho- 
rity of  his  powerful  relations,  extorted  a  grant  of  his 
life  very  unwillingly  from  Sylla  ;  who  bade  them 
take  notice,  that  he,  for  whose  safety  they  were  so 
solicitous,  would  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  that  aristo- 
cracy, which  he  was  then  establishing  with  so  much 

*  Primus  ille,  et  utinain  ullimus,  exemplum  proscriptionis  invenit,  &c.  Veil. 
Pat.  2.  28.  N.  B.  The  manner  of  proscribing  was,  to  write  down  the  names  of  those 
who  were  doomed  to  die,  and  expose  them  on  tables  fixed  up  in  the  public  places  of 
the  city,  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  pro- 
scribed. So  that  though  Marius  and  Cinna  massacred  their  enemies  with  the  same 
cruelty  in  cold  hjood,  yet  they  did  not  do  it  in  the  way  of  proscription,  nor  with  the 
offer  of  a  reward  to'lhe  murderers. 

tNamque  uti  quisque  domum  aut  villain,  postremo  ant  vas  aut  vestimentum  ali- 

cujus  concupiverat,  dabat  operam,  ut  is  in  proscriptorum  numero  esset. Neque 

pirns  tii.is  jtigulaudi  fait,  quam  Sylla  omnes  suos  divitiis  explevit.  Sallust.  c.  51- 
Plut.  Srlfar.  " 
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pains,  for  that  he  saw  many  Marinses  in  one  Caesar.* 
The  event  confirmed  Sylla's  prediction;  for,  by  the 
experience  of  these  times,  young  Caesar  was  in- 
structed both  how  to  form  and  to  execute  that 
scheme,  which  was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  whole 
life,  of  oppressing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

As  soon  as  the  proscriptions  were  over,  and  the 
scene  grown  a  little  calm,  L.  Flaccus,  being  chosen 
interrex,  declared  Sylla  dictator  for  settling  the  state 
of  the  Republic,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  and 
ratified  whatever  he  had  done,  or  should  do,  by  a 
special  law,  that  empowered  him  to  put  any  citizen 
to  death  without  hearing  or  trial .f  This  office  of 
dictator,  which  in  early  times  had  oft  been  of  singular 
service  to  the  Republic  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress, was  now  grown  odious  and  suspected,  in  the 
present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power,  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  that  reason  had  been 
wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  past  :£  so  that  Flaccus's  law  was  the 
pure  effect  of  force  and  terror;  and  though  pretended 
to  be  made  by  the  people,  was  utterly  detested  by 
them.  Sylla,  however,  being  invested  by  it  with  ab- 
solute authority,  made  many  useful  regulations  for 
the  better  order  of  the  government ;  and  by  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power  changed  in  great  measure  the 
whole  constitution  of  it,  from  a  democratical  to  an 
aristocratical  form,  by  advancing  the  prerogative  of 
the  senate,  and  depressing  that  of  the  people.  He 
took  from  the  Equestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all 
causes,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate  ;  deprived  the 
people  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  priests,  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  colleges  of  priests  :  but,  above  all, 

*  Sciient  enm,  quern  incolumem  lanio  opere  cupereut,  quaniloque  optiniatium  pap- 
illitis, qnas  secum  simul  defendissent,  exitio  futurura:  narn  Coesari  inultos  Marios 
incsse.  [Suelon.  J.  Caes.  c.  1.  Plut.  in  Cses.] — Cinria;  gener,  cujus  filiam  ut  repu- 
diaret,  nullo  modo  coiupelli  poluit.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  42. 

t  De  Leg.  Agrar.  con.  Rull.  3.  2. 

f  Cujus  honoris  usurpatio  per  annos  cxx  intermissa ut  appareat  populum  Ro- 

manum  usum  Dictatoris  non  tam  desiderasse,  qoatn  timuisse  potestatem  imperii,  quo 
priores  ad  viudicandaiu  maximis  pericults  Renipub,  usi  fuemut.    Veil.  Pat.  2.  28. 
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he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tribunes, 
which  had  been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  civil  dis- 
sensions ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of  any  other 
magistracy  after  the  tribunate  ;  restrained  the  liberty 
of  appealing  to  them  ;  took  from  them  their  capital 
privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the  people  ;  and  left 
them  nothing  but  their  negative  ;  or,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  power  only  of  helping,  not  of  hurting  any  one.* 
But,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  a 
perpetual  tyranny,  and  a  total  subversion  of  the  Re- 
public, he  suffered  the  consuls  to  be  chosen  in  the 
regular  manner,  and  to  govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  city  :  whilst  he  employed  him- 
self particularly  in  reforming  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  by  putting  his  new  laws  in  execution  ;  and  in 
distributing  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  adverse 
party  among  his  legions  :  so  that  the  Republic 
seemed  to  be  once  more  settled  on  a  legal  basis,  and 
the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  began  to  flourish 
in  the  Forum.  About  the  same  time,  Molo,  the 
Rhodian,  came  again  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  pay- 
ment of  what  was  due  to  his  country,  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  Mithridatic  war ;  which  gave  Cicero  an 
opportunity  of  putting  himself  a  second  time  under 
his  direction,  and  perfecting  his  oratorial  talents  by 
the  farther  instructions  of  so  renowned  a  master  :f" 
whose  abilities  and  character  were  so  highly  reve- 
renced, that  he  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners  who 
was  ever  allowed  to  speak  to  the  senate  in  Greek 
without  an  interpreter.^  Which  shews  in  what 
vogue  the  Greek  learning,  and  especially  eloquence, 
flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of 
discipline,  which  belays  down  as  necessary  to  form 
the  complete  orator :  for,  in  his  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the  person  of 
Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring,  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  with- 

*De  leg.  3,  10.     It.  vie!.  Pigh.  Annal.  ad  A.  Urb.  672.  tBrnt.  p.  434. 

{  Emu  ante  oinnes  exterarain  gen  lima  in  Senatu  sine  interprete  audiliun  constat 
Val.  Mfax   %  Ll 
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out  being  previously  acquainted  with  every  thing 
worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature;  that  this  is  implied 
in  the  very  name  of  an  orator;  whose  profession  it 
is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  pro- 
posed to  him :  and  whose  eloquence,  without  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  speaks,  would  be  the  prattle 
only  and  impertinence  of  children.*  He  had  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  languages  from  the 
ablest  teachers  ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  huma- 
nity and  the  politer  letters  with  the  poet  Archias ; 
been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  the  principal  pro- 
fessors of  each  sect ;  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  Philo 
the  academic,  Diodotus  the  stoic  ;  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  statesmen  of  Koine,  the  two 
Scaevolas  ;  all  which  accomplishments  were  but  mi- 
nisterial and  subservient  to  that  on  which  his  hopes 
and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of 
an  orator:  to  qualify  himself,  therefore,  particularly 
for  this,  he  attended  the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers 
of  his  time;  heard  the  daily  lectures  of  the  most  emi- 
nent orators  of  Greece,  and  was  perpetually  com- 
posingsomewhat  athome,  and  declaimingunder  their 
correction:  and,  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  which 
could  help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his 
style,  he  spent  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  ladies  ;  especially  of  those  who  were  re- 
markable for  a  politeness  of  language,  and  whose 
fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputa- 
tion of  their  eloquence.  While  he  studied  the  law, 
therefore,  under  Scasvola  the  augur,  he  frequently 
conversed  with  his  wife  Laslia,  whose  discourse,  he 
says,  was  tinctured  with  all  the  elegance  of  her  father, 
Ladius,  the  politest,  speaker  of  bis  age  :f  he  was  ac- 
quainted likewise  with  her  daughter  Mucia,  who  mar- 
ried the  great  orator  L.  Crassus;  and  with  hergrand- 

A    tneaqnideni  senlentia,  nemo  poterit  esse  omni  lautle  cumulalus  orator,  nisi  erit 
omnium  rerum  magnarom,  atqoearliom  seientiamcousecutus.     DeOrat.  1.  6.  2.2. 

t  Legimus  epistolas  Cordelia?,  mains  Graccborura — auditns  est  nobis  Laelia?,  Caii 
filia;,  sa'pe  sermo  :  ergo  iflam  patris  elegantia  tinctam  viiiimus  ;  et  filias  ejus  Mncias 
ambas,  quai  im  sermo  miLii  fait  notus,  &c.     Brul.  319. 
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daughters,  the  two  Liciniae  ;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of 
L.  Scipio;  the  other  of  young  Marius  ;  who  all  ex- 
celled in  that  delicacy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
wras  peculiar  to  their  families,  and  valued  themselves 
on  preserving  and  propagating  it  to  their  posterity. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-six  ;  not  as 
others  generally  did,  raw  and  ignorant  of  their  bu- 
siness, and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use  and 
experience,*  but  finished,  and  qualified  at  once  to 
sustain  any  cause,  which  should  be  committed  to 
him.  It  has  been  controverted  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  what  was  the  first  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  some  give  it  for  that  of  P.  Quinctius; 
others  for  S.  Roscius:  but  neither  of  them  are  in  the 
right ;  for  in  his  oration  for  Quinctius  he  expressly 
declares,  that  he  had  pleaded  other  causes  before  it ; 
and  in  that  for  Roscins,  says  only,  that  it  was  the 
first  public  or  criminal  cause,  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  he  had 
tried  his  strength,  and  acquired  some  credit  in  pri- 
vate causes,  before  he  would  venture  upon  a  public 
one  of  that  importance  ;  agreeably  to  the  advice 
which  Quiutilian  gives  to  his  young  pleaders,t  whose 
rules  are  generally  drawn  from  the  practice  and  ex- 
ample of  Cicero. 

The  cause  of  P.  Quinctius  was  to  defend  him  from 
an  action  of  bankruptcy,  brought  against  him  by  a 
creditor,  who,  on  pretence  of  his  having  forfeited  his 
recognizance,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  justice, 
had  obtained  a  decree  to  seize  his  estate,  and  expose 
it  to  sale.  The  creditor  was  one  of  the  public  criers, 
who  attended  the  magistrates,  and,  by  his  interest 
among  them,  was  likely  to  oppress  Quinctius,  and 
had  already  gained  an  advantage  against  him  by  the 
authority  of  Hortensius,  who  was  his  advocate. 
Cicero  entered  into  the  cause,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  famed  comedian,  Roscius,  whose  sister  was 
Quinctius's  wife  :J  he  endeavoured  at  first  to  excuse 

*  lb.  436.  i  Quiutil.  1  •?.  6.  *  Pro  Qui...;.   24. 
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liimself;  alleging-  that  lie  should  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  against  Ilortensius,  any  more  than 
the  other  players  could  act  with  any  spirit  before 
Roscius  ;  but  Roscius  would  take  no  excuse,  having 
formed  such  a  judgment  of  him,  as  to  think  no  man 
so  capable  of  supporting  a  desperate  cause,  against 
a  crafty  and  powerful  adversary. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the 
city,  in  this,  and  several  other  private  causes,  he 
undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius  of 
Amelia,  in  his  27th  year;  the  same  age,  as  the  learn- 
ed have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began 
to  distinguish  himself  in  Athens;  as  if  in  these  ge- 
niuses of  the  first  magnitude,  that  was  the  proper 
season  of  blooming  towards  maturity.  The  case  of 
Roscius  was  this: — his  father  was  killed  in  the  late 
proscription  of  Sylla;  and  his  estate,  worth  about 
(30,000/.  sterling,  was  sold  among  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  proscribed,  for  a  trifling  sum,  to  L. 
Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  young  favourite  slave, 
whom  Sylla  had  made  free  ;  who,  to  secure  his  pos- 
session of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  had  provided  evidence  to  convict  him; 
so  that  the  young  man  was  like  to  be  deprived,  not 
only  of  his  fortunes,  but,  by  a  more  villanous  cruelty, 
of  his  honour  also  and  his  life.  All  the  old  advocates 
refused  to  defend  him,  fearing  the  power  of  the  pro- 
secutor, and  the  resentment  of  Sylla;*  since  Ros- 
cius's  defence  would  necessarily  lead  them  intomany 
complaints  on  the  times,  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
great :  but  Cicero  readily  undertook  it,  as  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  enlisting  liimself  into  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  giving  a  public  testimony  of  his 
principles  and  zeal  for  that  liberty,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  the  labours  of  his  life.  Roscius  was  acquit- 
ted, to  the  great  honour  of  Cicero  ;  whose  courage 
and  address  in  defending  him  was  applauded  by  the 

*  Ila  loqui  homines; — huic  palronos  propter  Chrysogoni  gtatiam  defuluros  , — 
ipso  noiniiH-  pamcidii  et  atrocitate  criminis  fore,  "1  hie  nullo  negotio  tolleretur,  cum 
a  nullo  defeiisus  .si!.-  Patronos  huic  defuturos  pulnvfirunt;  desunt.  Qui  libere  dicat, 
qui  cubj  fide  defends,  non  deest  profeclu,  Jadiccs. — Pro  Roscio  Amer.  10,  11. 
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whole  city;  so  that,  from  this  moment,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  advocate  of  the  first  class,  and  equal  to 
the  greatest  causes.* 

Having-  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  pleading, 
to  mention  that  remarkable  punishment  which  their 
ancestors  had  contrived  for  the  murder  of  a  parent, 
of  sewing  the  criminal  alive  in  a  sack,  and  throw- 
ing him  into  the  river,  he  says,  "  that  the  meaning  of 
"  it  was,  to  strike  him  at  once,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
"  system  of  nature,  Jby  taking  from  him  the  air,  the 
"  sun,  the  water,  and  the  earth  ;  that  he,  who  had 
"  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should  lose  the 
"  benefit  of  those  elements,  whence  all  things  derive 
"  their  being.  They  would  not  throw  him  to  the 
"  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  of  such  wickedness 
"  should  make  the  beasts  themselves  more  furious  : 
*'  they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to  the  stream, 
"  lest  he  should  pollute  the  very  sea,  which  was  the 
"  purifier  of  all  other  pollutions:  they  left  him  no 
"  share  of  any  thing  natural,  how  vile  or  common 
"  soever  :  for  what  is  so  common  as  breath  to  the  liv- 
*'  ing,  earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  those  who  float, 
"  the  shore  to  those  who  are  cast  up  ?  Yet  these 
"  wretches  live  so,  as  long  as  they  can,  as  not  to 
"  draw  breath  from  the  air;  die  so,  as  not  to  touch 
"  the  ground  ;  are  so  tossed  by  the  waves,  as  not  to 
"  be  waslied  by  them;  so  cast  out  upon  the  shore,  as 
"  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the  rocks."f  This  passage 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  applause ;  yet, 
speaking  of  it  afterwards  himself,  he  calls  it,  "  the 
"  redundancy  of  a  juvenile  fancy,  which  wanted  the 
"  correction  of  his  sounder  judgment;  and,  like  all 
"  the  compositions  of  young  men,  was  not  applaud- 
"  ed  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  it  gave 
"  of  his  more  improved  and  ripened  talents. "J 

The  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  favour  of  the 
audience  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed  the 
insolence  and  viliany  of  the  favourite  Chrysogonus 

*  Prima  causa  publica,  pro  S.  Roscio  dicta,  tantuin  commendationis  habuit,  ut  non 
ulla  essel,  qua;  non  nostro  digna  patrocinio  videretur.  Deinceps  iude  multae.  Brut. 434. 
t  Pro  Rose.  26.  t  Orat.  258.  ed.  Lamb. 
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with  great  gaiety  ;  and  ventured  even  to  mingle  se- 
veral bold  strokes  at  Svlla  himself:  which  he  took 

V  7 

care  however  to  palliate,  by  observing,  "that  through 
'  the  multiplicity  of  Sylla's  affairs,  who  reigned  as 
'  absolute  on  earth,  as  Jupiter  did  in  heaven,  it  was 
'  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and  necessary  even 
'  to  connive  at  many  things,  which  his  favourites  did 

*  against  his  will.*     He  would  not  complain,"  he 
says,  "  in  times  like  those,  that  an  innocent  man's 

'  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale  ;  for  were  it  al- 
'  lowed  to  him  to  speak  freely  on  that  head,  Roscms 
'  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  he 
'  should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his  ac- 
'  count;  but  he  must  insist  upon  it,  that  by  the  law 

*  of  the  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was  Flaccus's, 
'  the  interrex,  or  Sylla's,  the  dictator,  for  he  knew 
1  not  which  to  call  it,  Roscius's  estate  was  not  for- 
'  feited,  nor  liable  to  be  sold."f     In  the  conclusion, 

he.  puts  the  judges  in  mind,  "  that  nothing  was  so 
'  much  aimed  at  by  the  prosecutors  in  this  trial,  as, 
'  by  the  condemnation  of  Roscius,  to  gain  a  prece- 
'  dent  for  destroying  the  children  of  the  proscribed: 
'  he  conjures  them,  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not 
1  to  be  the  authors  of  reviving  a  second  proscription, 
'  more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  the  first :  that  the 
'  senate  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  first,  lest  it 
'  should  be  thought  to  be  authorized  by  the  public 
'  council ;  that  it  was  their  business  by  this  sentence 
•'  to  put  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cruelty,  which  then 
1  possessed  the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  Republic, 
'  and  so  contrary  to  the  temper  and  character  of 

*  their  ancestors." 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  his  youth,  so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in 
old  age,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest 
way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his  country ;  to 
defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ; 
as  I  have  often  done,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  but 


*  Pro  Rose.  4.5. 


t  Ibid.  43. 
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particularly  in  that  of  Roscius,  against  Sylla  himself, 
in  the  height  of  his  power.*  A  noble  lesson  to  all 
advocates,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of 
innocence  and  injured  virtue;  and  to  make  justice, 
not  profit,  the  rule  and  end  of  their  labours. 

Plutarch  says,  "  that  presently  after  this  trial, 
"  Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  on  pretence 
"  of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
"  Sylia's  displeasure:"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  this  notion  :  for  Sylia's  revenge  was  now 
satiated,  and  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  restoring  the 
public  tranquillity ;  and,  it  is  evident,  that  Cicero 
continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  engaged,  as  before,  in  the  same 
task  of  pleading  causes  ;f  and  in  one  especially, 
more  obnoxious  to  Sylia's  resentment,  even  than  that 
of  Roscius:  for  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium, 
he  defended  the  right  of  certain  towns  of  Italy  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  though  Sylla  himself  had  depriv- 
ed them  of  it  by  an  express  law;  maintaining  it  to 
be  one  of  those  natural  rights,  which  no  law  or  power 
on  earth  could  take  from  them  :  in  which  also  he  car- 
ried his  point,  in  opposition  to  Cotta,  an  orator  of 
the  first  character  and  abilities,  who  pleaded  against 
him.  J 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the 
real  motive  of  his  journey  :  "  My  body,"  says  he, 
"  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciat- 
"  ed ;  my  neck  long  and  small ;  which  is  a  habit 
"  thought  liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in 
"  any  fatigue  or  labour  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  gave  the 
"  greater  alarm  to  those,  who  had  a  regard  for  me, 
"  that  I  used  to  speak  without  any  remission  or 
"  variation,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and 

*  Ut  nos  et  ssepe  alias  et  aclolescentes,  contra  L.  Sullae  dorainautis  opes  pro  S. 
Roscio  Ameritio  fecimns;  quae,  ut  scis,  extat  Oratio.     De  Offic.  2.   14. 

t  Prima  causa  publica  pro  S.  Roscid  dicta — demceps  iude  multae — itaque  cum 
essera  bienmum  versatusin  causis.     Brut.  p.  434.  437. 

f  Populus  Roinanus,  L.  Sulla  Diclatore  ferente,  couiitiis  centuriatis,  muuicipiis  ci- 
vitatem  ademit :  ademit  iisdem  agios  :  de  agris  ratum  est :  fuit  enim  populi  potestas : 
decivitate  ne  Uundiu  quidem  valuit,  quaiudiu  ilia  Sullaui  teniporis  arma  valuerunt.  At- 
queego  liancadolescentulus  causam  cum  agerem,  contra  hominem  disertissinium  con- 
tradicente  Cotta,  et  Sulla  vivo,  judicatum  est.     Pro  dom.  ad  Pontif.  33.  pro  Crecina. 

D     2 
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"  great  agitation  of  my  boclv :  when  my  friends 
"  therefore  and  physicians  advised  me  to  meddle  no 
"'more  with  causes,  I  resolved  to  rim  any  hazard, 
"  rather  than  quit  the  hopes  of  glory,  which  I  pro- 
"  posed  to  myself  from  pleading:  but  when  I  con- 
"  sidered,  that  by  managing  my  voice,  and  changing 
<:  my  way  of  speaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all  dan- 
"  ger,  and  speak  with  more  ease,  I  took  a  resolution 
"  of  travelling  into  Asia,  merely  for  an  opportunity 
"  of  correcting  my  manner  of  speaking :  so  that,  after 
"  I  had  been  two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  a 
"  reputation  in  the  Forum,  I  left  Rome,"*  &c. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  set  for- 
ward upon  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  fa- 
shionable tour  of  all  those,  who  travelled  either  for 
curiosity  or   improvement :    his  first  visit   was  to 
Athens,  the  capital  seat  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  where, 
some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  spent  three  years,t 
though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  months  :  he  took  up 
iiis  quarters  with  Antiochus,  the  principal  philoso- 
pher of  the  old  academy  ;  and,  under  this  excellent 
master,   renewed,  he  says,  those  studies  which  he 
had  been  fond  of  from  his  earliest  youth.     Here  he 
met  with  his  school-fellow,  T.  Pomponius,  who,  from 
his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  spending  a  great  part  of 
his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  surname  of  Atticus  ;£ 
and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memora- 
ble friendship,  which  subsisted  between  them  through 
life,  with  so  celebrated  a  constancy  and  affection. 
Atticus,  being  an  Epicurean,  was   often  drawing 
Cicero  from  his  host  Antiochus  to  the  conversation 
of  Phaedrus  and  old  Zeno,  the  chief  professors  of 
that  sect,  in  hopes  of  making  him  a  convert;  on 
which  subject  they  used  to  have  many  disputes  be- 
tween themselves  ;  but  Cicero's  view  in  these  visits 
was  but  to  convince  himself  more  effectually  of  the 
weakness  of  that  doctrine,  by  observing  how  easily 
if  might  be  confuted,  when  explained  even  by  the 

*  Bint.  437.  t  Eusebii  Chron. 

J  Pomponius — ita  enim  se  Atbeuis  colloravit,  ut  sit  pasne  uuus  ex  Alticis,  et  id 
etiam  co^nomine  videatur  habiturus.     De  Fin.  5.  2. 
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ablest  teachers.*  Yet  he  did  not  give  himself  up  so 
entirely  to  philosophy,  as  to  neglect  his  rhetorical 
exercises,  which  he  performed  still  every  day  very 
diligently,  with  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  an  experi- 
enced master  of  the  art  of  speaking-t 

It  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athens,  that  he  was 
initiated  most  probably  into  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries :  for  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  time,  yet 
we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  voyage  undertaken 
both  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  body.  The 
reverence  with  which  he  always  speaks  of  these 
mysteries,  and  the  hints  that  he  has  dropped  of  their 
end  and  use,  seem  to  confirm  what  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  writer  has  delivered  of  them,  that  they 
were  contrived  to  inculcate  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.J  As  for  the  first,  after 
observing  to  Atticus,  who  was  one  also  of  the  ini- 
tiated, how  the  gods  of  the  popular  religions  were 
all  but  deceased  mortals,  advanced  from  earth  to 
heaven,  he  bids  him  remember  the  doctrine  of  the 
mysteries,  in  order  to  recollect  the  universality  of 
that  truth  :  and,  as  to  the  second,  he  declares  his  ini- 
tiation to  be  in  fact,  what  the  name  itself  implied,  a 
real  beginning  of  life  to  him  ;  as  it  taught  the  way, 
not  only  of  living  with  greater  pleasure,  but  of  dying 
also  with  a  better  hope.§ 

*  De  Fin.  1.  5.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  21. 

t  Eodem  tamen  tempore  apud  Demetrium  Syrum,  veterem  et  non  ignobilera  dicen- 
di  m'agistrum,  studiose  exerceri  solebain.     Brut.  437. 

|  See  Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Vol.1. 

§  Ipsi,  illi,  majorum  gentium  Dii  qui  habenlur,  bine  a  nobis  in  ccelum  profecti  re- 
perientur — remiuiscere,  quoniam  es  iniliatus,  qua;  traduutur  mysteriis  ;  turn  denique 
quam  hoc  late  pateat  intelliges.     Tusc.  Qusest.  1.  13. 

Initiaque,  ut  appellantur,  itarevera  principia  vitre  eognoviinns  :  neque  solum  cum 
loetitia  vivendi rationem  accepimus,  scdeliamcum  spe  melioremoriendi.  DeLeg.  2.14. 

N.  B.  These  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  with  solemn 
shows,  and  a  great  pomp  of  machinery,  which  drew  a  mighty  concourse  to  them  from 
all  countries.  L.  Crassus,  the  great  orator,  happened  to  come  two  days  after  thej 
were  over,  and  would  gladly  have  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  renew  them,  but  not 
being  able  to  prevail,  left  the  city  in  disgust:*  which  shews  how  cautious  they  were 
of  making  them  too  cheap,  when  they  refused  the  sight  of  them  out  of  the  proper  sea- 
son, to  one  of  the  first  senators  of  Rome.  The  shows  are  supposed  to  have  exhibited 
a  representation  of  Heaven,  Hell,  Elysium,  Purgatory,  and  all  that  related  to  the 
future  state  of  the  dead  ;  being  contrived  to  inculcate  more  sensibly,  and  exemplify 
the  doctrines  delivered  to  the  initialed  :  and  as  they  were  a  proper  subject  for  poetry, 

*  Diutius  essem  moratus,  nisi  Atheniensibus,  quod  mysteria  uon  referrent,  ad  qua? 
biduo  serius  ▼eueraui,  succensuissem.  De  Urat.  3.  20. 
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From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he  ga- 
thered about  him  all  the  principal  orators  of  the 
country,  who  kept  him  company  through  the  rest  of 
his  voyage;  and  with  whom  he  constantly  exercis- 
ed himself  in  every  place,  where  he  made  any  stay. 
"  The  chief  of  them,"  says  he,  "  was  Menippus  of 
"  Stratonica,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics; 
"  and  if  to  be  neither  tedious,  nor  impertinent,  be 
"  the  characteristic  of  an  Attic  orator,  he  may  justly 
"  be  ranked  in  that  class  :  Dionysius  also  of  Mag- 
"  nesia, iEscbylus  of  Cnidos,  and  Xeuocles  of  Adra- 
"  myttus,  were  continually  with  me,  who  were 
"  reckoned  the  first  rhetoricians  of  Asia:  nor  yet 
"  content  with  these,  I  went  to  Rhodes,  and  applied 
"  myself  again  to  Molo,  whom  I  had  heard  before 
"  at  Rome;  who  was  both  an  experienced  pleader, 
"  and  a  fine  writer,  and  particularly  expert  in  ob- 
"  serving  the  faults  of  his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  his 
"  method  of  teaching  and  improving  them:  his  great- 
"  est  trouble  with  me  was  to  restrain  the  exuberance 
"  of  a  juvenile  imagination,  always  ready  to  overflow 
"  its  banks,  within  its  due  and  proper  channel  ."§ 

But  as  at  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  philosophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  orato- 
rial  studies,  so  at  Rhodes,  where  his  chief  study 
was  oratory,  he  gave  some  share  also  of  his  time  to 
philosophy  with  Posidonius,  the  most  esteemed  and 
learned  stoic  of  that  age  ;  whom  he  often  speaks  of 
with  honour,  not  only  as  his  master,  but  as  his  friend. (| 

>c  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  begs  of  him,  at  the  request  of  Chilius,  an  eminent  poet  of  that  age,  to  send 
i  a  relation  of  the  Eleusinian  rites,  which  were  designed  probably  for  an  episode 
<u  i  mbellishment  to  some  of  C'.iilius's  works.*  This  confirms  also  the  probability  of 
i  at  ingenious  comment,  which  the  same  excellent  writer  has  given  on  the  sixth  book 
•  Eneid,  where  Virgil,  as  he  observes,  in  describing  the  descent  into  hell,  is 
but  tracing  out,  in  their  genuine  order,  the  several  scenes  of  the  Eleusinian  shows.t 

C    Brut.  457. 

*   (  hilins  te  rogat,  et  ego  ejus  rogatu  '  Evy.o\mim  ffirpta.     Ad  Alt.  1.  5. 

t   See  Div.  Legat.  of  Moses,  p.  1H2. 

He  mentions  a  story  »f  this  Posidonius,  which  Pompey  often  used  to  tell  ;  that 
after  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lie  was  returning  from  Syria  towards  Rome,  he  called  at 
Rhodes,  on  purpose  to  hear  him;  but  being  informed,  on  his  arrival  there,  that  he 
«as  •  \U<  ii.f  I v  ill  of  the  gout,  he  had  a  mind  however  to  see  him  ;  and  in  his  visit 
whei         ■  i  Uie  first  compliments,  he  began  to  express  his  concern  for  finding  him  so 
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It  was  his  constant  care,  that  the  progress  of  his 
knowledge  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvement 
of  his  eloquence;  he  considered  the  one  as  the 
foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  it  in  vain  to 
acquire  ornaments,  before  he  had  provided  neces- 
sary furniture  ;  he  declaimed  here  in  Greek,  because 
Molo  did  not  understand  Latin  ;  and,  upon  ending 
his  declamation,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
lavish  of  their  praises,  Molo,  instead  of  paying  any 
compliment,  sat  silent  a  considerable  time,  till  ob- 
serving Cicero  somewhat  disturbed  at  it,  he  said, 
*.'  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  you,  but 
"  pity  the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  see  arts  and  elo- 
','  quence,  the  only  ornaments  which  were  left  to  her, 
"  transplanted  by  you  to  Rome."*  Having  thus 
finished  the  circuit  of  his  travels,  he  came  back  again 
to  Italy,  after  an  excursion  of  two  years,  extremely 
improved,  and  changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man  : 
the  vehemence  of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderat- 
ed ;  the  redundancy  of  his  style  and  fancy  correct- 
ed; his  lungs  strengthened;  and  his  whole  constitu- 
tion confirmed.'}' 

This  voyage  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  the  only  scheme 
and  pattern  of  travelling  from  which  any  real  benefit 
is  to  be  expected  ;  he  did  not  stir  abroad,  till  he  had 
completed  his  education  at  home;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  necessity  of 
a  foreign  one;  and  after  he  had  acquired  in  his  own 
country  whatever  was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen 
and  magistrate  of  Rome,   he  went,  confirmed  by  a 

ill,  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  him,  "  But  you  can  hear  me,''  re- 
plied Poskionius,  "  nor  shall  it  be  said,  that,  on  the  account  of  any  bodily  pain,  I 
"  suffered  so  great  a  man  to  come  to  me  in  vain."  Upon  which  he  entered  presently 
into  an  argument,  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  and  maintained,  with  great  eloquence,  that 
nothing  was  really  good,  but  what  was  honest :  and  being  all  (he  while  in  exquisite 
torture,  he  often  cried  out,  "  O  pain,  thou  shalt  never  gain  (hy  point;  for  be  as  ve>,- 
"  atious  as  thou  wilt,  I  will  never  own  thee  to  be  an  evil."  This  was  the  perfection 
of  stoical  heroism,  to  defy  sense  and  nature  to  the  last :  while  another  poor  stoic, 
Dionysius,  a  scholar  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  when,  by  the  torture  of  the  stone, 
he  was  forced  to  confess,  that  what  his  master  had  taught  him  was  false,  and  that  he 
felt  pain  to  be  an  evil,  is  treated  by  all  their  writers  as  a  poltroon  and  base  deserter. 
Which  shews  that  all  their  boasted  firmness  was  owing  rather  to  a  false  notion  of 
honour  and  reputation,  than  to  any  real  principle  or  conviction  of  reason-.  Nat,  Deor, 
3.  24.  de  Fin.  5.  31. 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Cic.  t  Brut.  438. 
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maturity  of  age  and  reason  against  the  impressions 
of  vice,  not  so  much  to  learn,  as  to  polish  what  he 
had  learnt,  by  \isiting  those  places  where  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  in  their  greatest  perfection.     In 
a  tour  the  most  delightful  of  the  world,  he  saw  every 
thing  that  could  entertain  a  curious  traveller,  yet 
staid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his 
pleasure,  detained  him.    By  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  Rome,   he  was  able  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  oilier  cities,  and  to  bring  back  with 
him  whatever  he  found  useful,  either  to  his  country 
or  to  himself.     He  was  lodged,  wherever  he  came, 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  and  the  eminent ;  not  so 
much  for  their  birth  and  wealth,  as  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  learning  ;  men  honoured  and  reve- 
renced in  their  several  cities,  as  the  principal  patriots, 
orators,  and  philosophers  of  the  age  :  these  he  made 
the  constant  companions  of  his  travels;  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  opportunity,   even  on  the  road,  of  pro- 
fiting by  their  advice  and  experience  :  and,   from 
such  a  voyage,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  brought  back 
every  accomplishment,   which  could  improve  and 
adorn  a  man  of  sense. 

Pompey  returned  about  this  time  victorious  from 
Afric ;  where  he  had  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  the  empire,  by  the  conquest  and  addition  of  many 
new  countries  to  the  Roman  dominion.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the  dictator, 
Sylla,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the 
nobility,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Magnus,  or 
the  Great ;  which,  from  that  authority,  was  ever 
after  given  to  him  by  all  people.  But  his  demand 
of  a  triumph  disgusted  both  Sylla  and  the  senate  ; 
who  thought  it  too  ambitious  in  one,  who  had  pass- 
ed through  none  of  the  public  offices,  nor  was  of  age 
to  be  a  senator,  to  aspire  to  an  honour,  which  had 
never  been  granted,  except  to  consuls  or  prators  : 
but  Pompey,  insisting  on  his  demand,  extorted  Sylla  s 
consent,  and  was  the  first  whose  triumphal  car  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  by  elephants,  and  the  only 
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one  of  the  equestrian  order  who  had  ever  triumph- 
ed :  which  gave  an  unusual  joy  to  the  people,  to  see 
a  man  of  their  own  body  obtain  so  signal  an  honour ; 
and,  much  more,  to  see  him  descend  again  from  it 
to  his  old  rank  and  private  condition  among  the 
knights.* 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  acquir- 
ed the  surname  of  the  Great,  J.  Caesar,  about  six 
years  younger,  was  giving  proofs  likewise  of  his  mili- 
tary genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege 
of  Mitylene ;  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  of  Les- 
bos, which  had  assisted  Mithridates  in  the  late  war, 
and  perfidiously  delivered  up  to  him  M.  Aquilius,  a 
person  of  consular  dignity,  who  had  been  sent  am- 
bassador to  that  king,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army,  had  taken  refuge  in  Mitylene,  as  in  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Mithridates  is  said 
to  have  treated  him  with  the  last  indignity ;  carry- 
ing him  about  in  triumph,  mounted  upon  an  ass,  and 
forcing  him  to  proclaim  every  where  aloud,  that  he 
was  Aquilius,  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
war.  But  the  town  now  paid  dear  for  that  treachery, 
being  taken  by  storm,  and  almost  demolished,  by 
Q.  Thermus:  though  Pompey  restored  it  afterwards 
to  its  former  beauty  and  liberty,  at  the  request  of 
his  favourite  freedman,  Theophanes.  In  this  siege 
Caesar  obtained  the  honour  of  a  civic  crown  ;  which, 
though  made  only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed 
the  most  reputable  badge  of  martial  virtue ;  and  never 
bestowed,  but  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and 
killing,  at  the  same  time,  an  enemy. t 

Sylla  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after  he 

*  Bellum  in  Africa  maximum  confecit,  victorem  exercitum  deportavit.  Quid  vero 
tarn  inauditum,  quain  Equitem  Rom.  triumphare  ?  Pro.  leg.  Man.  21.  Africa  vero 
tota  subacta — magnique  nomine,  spolio  hide  capto,  Eques  Romanus,  id  quod  antea 
nemo,  curru  triumphali  invectus  est.  [Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7.  26.]  Rbmae  primum  juncti 
t-lephantes  subiere  currum  Pompeii  Magni  Africano  triumpho.  lb.  8.  2.  Plut.  in 
Pomp. 

t  Quid  Mitylenae  ?  qua?  certe  vestrse,  Quirites,  belli  lege,  et  victoriae  jure  factae 
sunt:  Urbs  et  natura  et  situ,  et  descriptione  aedificiorum  et  pulchritudine  imprimis  no- 
bilis.  [De  leg.  Agrar.  2.  16.]  A  Thermo  in  expugnatione  Mitylenarum  corona 
civica  donatus  est.  [Sueton.  J.  Cass.  2.]  Hinc  tivicre  coronas,  militum  virtutis  in- 
bitme.  clarissimum.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  16.  4.  Veil.  Pat.  2.  18.  Vid.  Appian.  Bell. 
Mttfirid.  p.  184.    Val.  Max.  9.  13. 
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had  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  and  restored  liberty 
to  the  Republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon  greatness 
of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private  senator, 
and  with  perfect  security,  in  that  city  where  he  had 
exercised  the  most  bloody  tyranny:  but  nothing  was 
thought  to  be  greater  in  his  character,  than  that, 
during  the  three  years,  in  which  the  Marians  were 
masters  of  Italy,  he  neither  dissembled  his  resolu- 
tion of  pursuing  them  by  arms,  nor  neglected  the 
war  which  he  had  upon  his  hands  ;  but  thought  it  his 
duty  first  to  chastise  a  foreign  enemy,  before  he  took 
his  revenge  upon  citizens.*  His  family  was  noble 
and  patrician,  which  yet,  through  the  indolency  of 
his  ancestors,  had  made  no  figure  in  the  Republic  for 
many  generations,  and  was  almost  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity, till  he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  aspir- 
ing to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  a  lover  and 
patron  of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefully  insti- 
tuted himself  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  but,  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and 
fondness  for  the  company  of  mimics  and  players, 
was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure;  so  that,  when  he  was  sent  quaestor  to 
Marins  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  complained, 
that  in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  chance  had 
given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  quaestor.  But  whe- 
ther roused  by  the  example,  or  stung  by  the  reproach 
of  his  general,  he  behaved  himself  in  that  charge 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  courage,  suffering  no 
man  to  out-do  him  in  any  part  of  military  duty  or 
labour,  making  himself  equal  and  familiar  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliging  them  all  by  his 
good  offices  and  his  money  ;  so  that  he  soon  acquir- 
ed the  favour  of  the  armv,  with  the  character  of  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander;  and  lived  to  drive 
Marius  himself,  banished  and  proscribed,  into  that 
very  province,  where  he  had  been  contemned  by  him 

1  Vix  quidquani  in  S\  life  operibus  clarius  duxerim,  quam  quod,  cum  per  triennium 
Marianaeque  partes  liaiiain  obsidererit,  neque  illaturum  se  bellum  eis  dissi- 
mulavit,  nee  quod  era)  in  raanibus  omisit;  existimavitque  ante  frangendum  bostem, 
quam  ulciscendum  civem.     Veil,  Pal.  2.  21. 
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at  first  as  his  quaestor.*  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  concealing  his  passions  and  purposes,  and  was  so 
different  from  himself  in  different  circumstances,  that 
he  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one :  no  man 
was  ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  victory ; 
none  more  blood v  and  cruel  after  it.t  In  war  he 
practised  the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so  success- 
ful to  Marius,  of  raising;  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the  forgery  of 
auspices  and  Divine  admonitions:  for  which  end  he 
carried  always  about  with  him  a  little  statue  of 
Apollo  taken  from  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  when- 
ever he  had  resolved  to  give  battle,  used  to  embrace 
it  in  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  beg  the  speedy  con- 
firmation of  its  promises  to  him. 'J;  From  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  success  and  prosperity,  he  assumed 
a  surname,  unknown  before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix, 
or  the  Fortunate;  and  would  have  been  fortuuate 
indeed,  says  Velleius,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his 
victories. § — Pliny  calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  from 
the  blood  and  oppression  of  his  country  ;  for  which 
posterity  would  think  him  more  unfortunate,  even 
than  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  ||  He  had 
one  felicity,  however,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being  the 
only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the  most 
barbarous  cruelties  was  extinguished  by  the  glory  of 
his  great  acts.     Cicero,  though  he  had  a  good  opi- 

*  Gentis Patricia?  nobilis  fuit ;  familia  propejam  exst.inc.la  majorum  ignavia :  litte- 
ris  Gnecis  atque  Latlnis  juxta  atque  doctissime  eruditus. — [Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  95] 
Usque  ad  Quaesturae  suae  comitia,  vitam  libidine,  vino,  ludicrae  artis  amore  inquinatam 
perduxit.  Quapropter  C  Marium  consulem  moleste  tulisse  traditur,  quod  sibi,  as- 
perrimum  in  Africa  bellum  gerenti,  tarn  delicatus  Quaestor  sorte  obvenisset,  &c.  [Val. 
Max.  6.  9.]     Sallust.  ib. 

t  Ad  simulanda  negotia  altitudo  ingenii  incredibilis — [Sallust.  ib.]  quae  tarn  diver- 
sa,  tamque  inter  se  contraria,  si  quis  apud  aniinum  suuin  expendere  velit,  duos  in  uno 
homine  Syllas  fuisse  crediderit  [Val.  Max.  6.  9.]  Adeo  enini  Sylla  fuit  dissimilis  bcl- 
lator  ac  victor,  ut  dum  vincit  justissimo  lenior ;  post  victoriam  audito  fuerit  crudelior 
— ut  in  eodem  homine  duplicis  ac  diversissinii  auimi  conspiceretur  exemplum.  Veil. 
Pat.  2.  25. 

X  Quoties  praelium  committere  destinabat,  parvum  Apollinis  signum  Delphis  sub- 
lattim,  in  conspectu  militum  complexus,  orabat,  uti  promissa  maturaret  Val.  Max. 
1.  2.  de  Div.  l.  33. 

§  Quod  quidem  usurpasset  justissime,  si  eundem  et  vincendi  et  vivendi  finem  ha- 
buisset.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  27. 

||  Unus  homlnumad  hoc  aevi  Felicis  sibi  cognomen  asseruit — civilinenrpe  sanguine, 
ac  patris  oppugnatione  adoptatus,  &c.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7.  43. 
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nionofliis  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhumanity  of  his 
victory,  and  never  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  nor 
of  his  government  but  as  a  proper  tyranny  ;  calling 
him  a  master  of  three  most  pestilent  vices,  luxury, 
avarice,  cruelty.*  He  was  the  first  of  his  family, 
whose  dead  body  was  burnt :  for  having  ordered 
Marius's  remains  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of 
the  same  insult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way 
of  burial.)  A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his 
own  epitaph,  the  sum  of  which  was,  "that  no  man 
"  had  ever  gone  beyond  him  in  doing  good  to  his 
"  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies  ."J 

As  soon  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  dissensions, 
that  had  been  smothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of  his 
power,  burst  out  again  into  a  rlame  between  the  two 
factions,  supported  severally  by  the  two  consuls, 
Q.  Catulus  and  M.  Lepidus,  who  were  wholly  op- 
posite to  each  other  in  party  and  politics. — Lepidus 
resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  rescind  the  acts  of 
Sylla,  and  recal  the  exiled  Marians ;  and  began 
openly  to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him  in  that 
resolution :  but  his  attempt,  though  plausible,  was 
factious  and  unseasonable,  tending  to  overturn  the 
present  settlement  of  the  Republic,  which,  after  its 
late  wounds  and  loss  of  civil  blood,  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  rest  and  quiet,  to  recover  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  strength.  Catulus's  father,  the  ablest  states- 
man  of  his  time,  and  the  chief  assertor  of  the  ans- 
tocratical  interest,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by 

*  Qui  trium  pestiferorum  vitiorum,  Jiixuriae,  avaritife,  crudclitatis  magisterfuit.  De 
Fin.  3.  22.  de  Offic.  2.  8. 

t  (,htod  hand  scio  an  timcns  suo  corpori,  primus  e  Patriciis  Corncliis  ignc  voluit 
cremari.     De  Leg.  2.  22.     Val.  Max.  9.  2. 
|  Plut.  in  Sylla. 

The  following  votive  inscription  was  found  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1723,  near  Cicero's 
Arpinura,  between  Atina  and  Sora,  which  had  been  dedicated  probably  by  Sylla, 
about  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  surname  of  Felix,  soon  after  his  first  success,  and 
defeat  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  in  arms  against  him  at  home. 

IOVI 

QVOD  PEPJCVLVM 

FELICITEIl   EVASERIT 

L.    SVLLA 

V.  S.  LA. 
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Marius :  the  son,  therefore,  who  inherited  his  vir- 
tues,  as  well  as  principles,  and   was  confirmed  in 
them  by  a  resentment  of  that  injury,  vigorously  op- 
posed and  effectually  disappointed  all  the  designs  of 
his  colleague ;  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  gain 
his  end  without  recurring  to  arms,  retired  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Gaul,  with  intent  to  raise  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  all  opposition  :  where  the  fame  of  his 
levies  and  military  preparations  gave  such  umbrage 
to  the  senate,  that  they  soon  abrogated  his  command. 
Upon  this  he  came  forward  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  Etru- 
ria  without  opposition,  marched  in  an  hostile  man- 
ner towards  the  city,  to  the  demand  of  a  second 
consulship.     He  had  with  him  several  of  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  tribunes, 
and,  hoped,  by  the  authority  of  the  Marian  cause, 
which  was  always  favoured  by  the  populace,  to  ad- 
vance himself  into  Sylla's  place,  and  usurp  the  sove- 
reign power  of  Rome.     Catulus,  in  the  mean  time, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  invested  with 
proconsular  authority,  and  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  government :  and  Pompey,  also,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  was  joined  with  him  in  the  same  com- 
mission ;  who  having  united  their  forces  before  Le- 
pidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to  an  engagement 
with  him  near  the  Milvian  bridge,  within  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  walls,  where  they  totally  routed  and 
dispersed  his  whole  army.     But  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
being  still  in  the  possession  of  his  lieutenant,  M. 
Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who  afterwards  killed 
Caesar,  Pompey  marched  forward  to  reduce  that 
province  :  where  Brutus,  after  sustaining  a  siege  in 
Modena,  surrendered  himself  into  his  hands ;  but 
being  conducted,  as  he  desired,  by  a  guard  of  horse 
to  a  certain  village  upon  the  Po,  he  was  there  killed 
by  Pompey's  orders.  This  act  was  censured  as  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for  kill- 
ing a  man  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  surrendered 
himself  voluntarily,  and  on  the  condition  of  his  life : 
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but  lie  acted,  probably,  by  the  advice  of  Catulus,  in 
laying  old  of  the  pretext  of  Brutus's  treason,  to  de- 
stroy a  man,  who,  from  his  rank  and  authority,  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  head  to  the  Marian  party, 
and  capable  of  disturbing  that  aristocracy,  which 
Sylla  had  established,  and  which  the  senate,  and  all 
the  better  sort  were  very  desirous  to  maintain.  Lepi- 
dus  escaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon  after 
of  grief,  to  see  his  hopes  and  fortunes  so  miserably 
blasted  :  and  thus  ended  the  civil  war  of  Lepidus,  as 
the  Roman  writers  call  it,  which,  though  but  short- 
lived, was  thought  considerable  enough  by  Sallust  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  history,  of  which 
several  fragments  are  still  remaining.* 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  travels  towards 
Rome,  fidl  of  hopes  and  aspiring  thoughts,  his  am- 
bition was  checked,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by  the 
Delphic  oracle :  for,  upon  consulting  Apollo,  by 
what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of  glory, 
he  was  answered,  "  by  making  his  own  genius,  and 
"  not  the  opiniou  of  the  people,  the  guide  of  his  life;' 
upon  which  he  carried  himself  after  his  return  with 
great  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pretending  to 
public  honours.  But  though  the  rule  be  very  good, 
yet  Cicero  was  certainly  too  wise,  and  had  spent  too 
much  of  his  time  with  philosophers,  to  fetch  it  from 
an  oracle,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
been  in  the  utmost  contempt  for  many  ages,  and  was 
considered  by  all  men  of  sense  as  a  mere  im posture. f 
But  if  he  really  went  to  Delphi,  of  which  we  have 
not  the  least  hint  in  any  of  his  writings,  we  must  im- 
pute it  to  the  same  motive  that  draws  so  many  tra- 
vellers at  this  day  to  the  holy  house  of  Loretto ; 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  a  place  so  celebrated  through 

*  M.  Lepido,  Q.  Calulo  Coss.  civile  bellum  pfene  citius  oppressum  est,  quam  inci- 
pcret — fax  illius  ruotus  ab  ipso  Sylloe  rogo  exarsit.  Cupidus  namque  rerum  novarum 
per  insolentiam  Lepidus,  acta  tantT  viri  rescindere  parabat,  aec  immerito,  si  tainen 
posset  sine  magna  clade  Reipub.  ckc.  Flor.  3.  27.  Vid.  Plut.  in  Pomp.  Appian.  I.  1. 
416.     Sallust.  Fragment.  Hist.  1. 1.     Val.  Max.  6.  2.  Pigh.  Annal.  A.  U.  676. 

t  Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  versus  facere  desierat — cur  isto  niodo  jam  oracula 
non  eduntur,  nou  modo  nostra  state,  sed  jam  diu,  ut  modo  nihil  possit  esse  conteinp- 
tins  'J  Quomodo  autem  ista  vis  evanuit?  an  postquam  homines  minus  creduli  esse  C<e- 
pcrunt :  De  Div.  2.  56,  57. 
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the  world  for  its  sanctity  and  riches.  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  so  far  from  observing  that  cau- 
tion which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  and 
forwardly  resumed  his  former  employment  of  plead- 
ing ;  and  after  one  year  more  spent  at  the  bar,  ob- 
tained in  the  next  the  dignity  of  quaestor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his 
quasstorship  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Ros- 
cius,  whom  a  singular  merit  in  his  art  had  recom- 
mended to  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  the  great- 
est men  in  Rome.*  The  cause  was  this  :  one  Fan- 
nius  had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave,  to  be 
formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  of  a  part- 
nership in  the  profits  which  the  slave  should  acquire 
by  acting:  the  slave  was  afterwards  killed,  and 
Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages,  and 
obtained,  by  a  composition,  a  little  farm  worth  about 
eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  particular  share  :  Fan- 
nius  also  sued  separately,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
gained  as  much  ;  but,  pretending  to  have  recovered 
nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety  of  what  he  had 
received.  One  cannot  but  observe,  from  Cicero's 
pleading,  the  wonderful  esteem  and  reputation  in 
which  Roscius  then  flourished,  of  whom  he  draws  a 

very  amiable  picture. "  Has  Roscius,  then,"  says 

he,  "  defrauded  his  partner?  Can  such  a  stain  stick 
"  upon  such  a  man?  who,  I  speak  it  with  confi- 
"  dence,  has  more  integrity  than  skill,  more  veracity 
"  than  experience  :  whom  the  people  of  Rome  know 
"  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  is  an  actor;  and  while  he 
"  makes  the  first  figure  on  the  stage  for  his  art,  is  wor- 
"  thy  of  the  senate  for  his  virtue."-f  In  another  place 
lie  says  of  him,  "  that  he  was  such  an  artist,  as  to 
seem  the  only  one  fit  to  come  upon  the  stage;  yet 
such  a  man,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  unfit  to  come 
upon  it  at  all :  £  and  that  his  action  was  so  perfect 


Nee  vulgi  tantum  favorem,  verum  eliam  principum  familiaritates  amplexus  est. 
Yal.  Max.  8.  7. 

_  t  Quem  pop.  Rom.  meliofem  viram,  quam  hisrrionem  esse  arbitratur ;  qui  ita  dig- 
.sissiinus  est  scena,  propter  artiiicium,  ut  digtrissuuus  sit  curia,  propter  abstineutiam- 
JPro  Q.  Rose.  6. 
}  Pro.  Quinct.  2h. 
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"  and  admirable,  that  when  a  man  excelled  in  any 
"  other  profession,  it  was  grown  into  a  proverb  to 
"  call  him  a  Uoscius  .' '*  His  daily  pay  for  acting  is 
said  to  have  been  about  thirty  pounds  sterling.'!' 
Pliny  computes  his  yearly  profit  at  four  thousand 
pounds  ;J  but  Cicero  seems  to  rate  it  at  five  thou- 
sand, lie  was  generous,  benevolent,  and  a  con- 
temner of  money;  and  after  he  had  raised  an  ample 
fortune  from  the  stage,  gave  his  pains  to  the  public 
for  many  years  without  any  pay :  whence  Cicero 
urges  it  as  incredible,  that  he,  who  in  ten  years  past 
might  honestly  have  gained  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  refused,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  a 
fraud  for  the  paltry  sum  of  four  hundred.^ 

At  the  time  of  Cicero's  return  from  Greece,  there 
reigned  in  the  Forum  two  orators  of  noble  birth  and 
great  authority,  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  whose  glory 
inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of  their  virtues. 
Cotta's  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy,  flowing 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction  :  Hor- 
tensius's  sprightly,  elevated,  and  warming  both  by 
his  words  and  action  ;  who  being  the  nearer  to  him 
in  age,  about  eight  years  older,  and  excelling  in  his 
own  taste  and  manner,  was  considered  by  him  more 
particularly  as  his  pattern,  or  competitor  rather,  in 
glory. ||  The  business  of  pleading,  though  a  profes- 
sion of  all  others  the  most  laborious,  yet  was  not 
mercenary,  or  undertaken  for  any  pay ;  for  it  was 
illegal  to  take  money,  or  to  accept  even  a  present 
for  it :  but  the  richest,  the  greatest,  and  the  noblest 
of  Rome  freely  offered  their  talents  to  the  service  of 
their  citizens,  as  the  common  guardians  and  protect- 
ors of  the  innocent  and  distressed.^     This  was  a 

*  Ut  in  quo  quisque  artificio  excelleret,  is  in  suo  genere  Roscius  diceretur.  De 
Orat.  1.  28. 

t  Ut  mercedem  diurnam  dc  publico  mille  denarios  solus  acceperit.  Macrob.  Satorn. 
2.  10. 

t  HS.  quingenta  annua  nieritasse  prodatur.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  7.  39. 

$  Decern  his  annis  proxiniis  HS.  sexagies  honestissirue  consequi  potuit:  noluil. 
Pro  Rose.  8. 

||  Duo  turn  excellebant  oratores,  qui  me  imitandi  cupiditatc  incitarent,  Cotta  et 
Hortensius,  &c.     Brut.  440. 

%  Diserti  igitur  hominis,  et  facile  laborantis,   quodque  in  patriis  est  moribus, 
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constitution  as  old  as  Romulus,  who  assigned  the 
patronage  of  the  people  to  the  patricians  or  senators, 
without  fee  or  reward  :  but,  in  succeeding  ages, 
when,  through  the  avarice  of  the  nobles,  it  was  be- 
come a  custom  for  all  clients  to  make  annual  pre- 
sents to  their  patrons,  by  which  the  body  of  the 
citizens  was  made  tributary  as  it  were  to  the  senate, 
M.  Cincius,  a  tribune,  published  a  law,  prohibiting 
all  senators  to  take  money  or  gifts  on  any  account, 
and  especially  for  pleading  causes.  In  the  contest 
about  this  law,  Cicero  mentions  a  smart  reply  made 
by  the  tribune  to  C.  Cento,  one  of  the  orators  who 
opposed  it ;  for  when  Cento  asked  him,  with  some 
scorn,  "  What  is  it,  my  little  Cincius,  that  you  are 
"  making  all  this  stir  about?'1  Cincius  replied,  "that 
"  you,  Caius,  may  pay  for  what  you  use."*  We 
must  not  imagine,  however,  that  this  generosity  of 
the  great  was  wholly  disinterested,  or  without  any 
expectation  of  fruit ;  for  it  brought  the  noblest  which 
a  liberal  mind  could  receive,  the  fruit  of  praise  and 
honour  from  the  public  voice  of  their  country :  it  was 
the  proper  instrument  of  their  ambition,  and  the  sure 
means  of  advancing  then),  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
state  ;  they  gave  their  labours  to  the  people,  and  the 
people  repaid  them  with  the  honours  and  preferments 
which  they  had  the  power  to  bestow :  this  was  a 
wise  and  happy  constitution,  where,  by  a  necessary 
connexion  between  virtue  and  honour,  they  served 
mutually  to  produce  and  perpetuate  each  other; 
where  the  reward  of  honours  excited  merit,  and  me- 
rit never  failed  to  procure  honours;  the  only  policy 
which  can  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous. 

multorum  causas  et  non  gravate  et  gratuito  defendentis,  beneficia  et  patrocinia  late 
patent.     De  offic.  t'.  19. 

*  Quid  legem  Cinciam  de  donis  et  muneribus,  nisi  quia  vectigalis  jam  et  stipen- 
diaria  plebs  esse  senatui  coeperat?  [Liv.  34-  4.]  Consurgunt  Patres  legemque  Cin- 
ciam flagitant,  qua  cavetur  antiquitus,  ne  quis  ob  causam  orandam  pecuniam  do- 
nuinve  accipiat.  [Tacit.  Annal.  11.  5.]  M.  Cincius,  quo  die  legem  de  donis  et 
muneribus  tulit,  cum  C  Cento  prodiisset,  et  satis  cqntumeliose,  quid  fers  Cinciole  ? 
qussisset ;  ut  emas,  inquit,  Cai,  si  uti  velis.     Cic.  de  Orat.  2.  71. 

This  Cincian  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  o49,  and  recommended  to  the 
people,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  by  Q-  Fabius Maximus;  in  the  extremity  of  his  age.  Dfe 
Senect.  4.     Vid.  Pigh.  Annal.  torn.  2.  p. '218. 

VOL.   I.  E 
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Thus  the  three  orators  just  mentioned,  according 
to  the  custom  and  constitution  of  Rome,  were  all 
severally  employed  this  summer  in  suing  for  the  dif- 
ferent offices,  to  which  their  different  age  and  rank 
gave  them  a  right  to  pretend  ;  Cotta  for  the  consul- 
ship, Hortensius  the  aedileship,  Cicero  the  quaestor- 
ship  ;  in  which  they  all  succeeded  :  and  Cicero 
especially  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the  first  of 
all  his  competitors  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
tribes  ;  and  in  the  first  year  in  which  he  was  capable 
of  it  by  law,  the  thirty-first  of  his  age* 

The  queestors  were  the  general  receivers  or  trea- 
surers of  the  Republic ;  whose  number  had  been 
gradually  enlarged  with  the  bounds  and  revenues  of 
the  empire  from  two  to  twenty,  as  it  now  stood  from 
the  last  regulation  of  Sylla.  They  were  sent  annu- 
ally into  the  several  provinces,  one  with  every  pro- 
consul or  governor,  to  whom  they  were  next  in  au- 
thority, and  had  the  proper  equipage  of  magistrates, 
the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  before  them ;  which 
was  not,  however,  allowed  to  them  at  Rome.  Be- 
sides the  care  of  the  revenues,  it  was  their  business 
also,  to  provide  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  for  the 
use  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  the  public  consump- 
tion at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent  and  gra- 
dation of  public  honours,  which  gave  an  immediate 
right  to  the  senate,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
office,  an  actual  admission  into  it  during  life :  and 
though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be  com- 
plete senators,  till  they  were  enrolled  at  the  next 
lustrum  in  the  list  of  the  censors,  yet  that  was  only 
a  matter  of  form,  aud  what  could  not  be  denied  to 
them,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety  of  some 
crime,  for  which  every  other  senator  was  equally 
liable  to  be  degraded.  These  qusestors,  therefore, 
chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the  regular  and 
ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the  senate,  which 

*  Me  cum  qusestorein  in  priinis— cunctis  suifragiis  populus  lloinanus  facicba'. 
In  Pis.  1.     Brut.  4-10. 
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consisted,  at  this  time,  of  about  five  hundred:  by 
which  excellent  institution,  the  way  to  the  highest 
order  of  the  state  was  laid  open  to  the  virtue  and 
industry  of  every  private  citizen  ;  and  the  dignity  of 
this  sovereign  council  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit  had  first  re- 
commended them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their 
country.* 

The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Octavius  and 
C.  Scribonius  Curio;  the  first  was  Cicero's  particu- 
lar friend,  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and  bene- 
volence, but  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout ;  whom 
Cicero  therefore  urges  as  an  example  against  the 
Epicureans,  to  shew,  that  a  life  supported  by  inno-~ 
cence  could  not  be  made  miserable  by  pain.f  The 
second  was  a  professed  orator,  or  pleader  at  the  bar, 
where  he  sustained  some  credit,  without  any  other 
accomplishment  of  art  or  nature,  than  a  certain  pu- 
rity and  splendour  of  language,  derived  from  the  in- 
stitution of  a  father  who  was  esteemed  for  his  elo- 
quence:  his  action  was  vehement,  with  so  absurd  a 
manner  of  waving  his  body  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  upon  him,  that  he 
had  learned  to  speak  in  a  boat.  They  were  both  of 
them,  however,  good  magistrates ;  such  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Republic  required  ;  firm  to  the  in- 

*  Quiestura,  primus  gradus  honoris — [in  Verr.  Ace.  1.  4.]  Populum  Homanum, 
cujus  honoribus  in  amplissimo  concilio,  et  in  altissimo  gradu  dignitatis,  atque  in  hac 
omnium  terrarum  arce  collocati  sumus.  [Post  red.  ad  Sen.  1.]  Itamagistratus  an- 
nuos  creaverunt,  ut  concilium  senatus  reip.  proponerent  sempiternum  ;  deligerentur 
autem  in  id  concilium  ab  universo  populo,  aditusque  in  ilium  suinmum  ordinem  om- 
nium civium  industrial  ac  virtuti  pateret.     Pro  Sext.  65. 

This  account  of  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  senate  is  confirmed  by  many  other 
passages  of  Cicero's  works  :  for  example  ;  when  Cicero  was  elected  aedile,  the  next 
superior  magistrate  to  the  qurestor,  and  before  his  entrance  into  that  office,  he  took, 
a  journey  into  Sicily,  to  collect  evidence  against  Yerres;  in  the  account  of  which 
voyage,  he  says,  that  he  went  at  his  own  charges,  though  a  senator,  into  that  pro- 
vince, where  he  had  before  been  quaestor.  [In  Verr.  1.  1.  6.]  Again;  when  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to  him,  he  begged  of  young  Curio,  as  he  did  of  p.Il 
his  friends  in  the  senate,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond  the  year.  In 
his  absence,  Curio,  who,  before,  had  been  only  quasstor,  was  elected  tribune;  upon 
which, 'Cicero,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him  on  that  promotion,  taking  occasion 
to  renew  his  former  request,  says,  that  he  asked  it  of  him  before  as  of  a  senator  of 
the  noblest  birth,  and  a  youth  of  the  greatest  interest ;  but  now  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  had  the  power  to  grant  him  what  he  asked.     Epist.  fain.  9.  7, 

t  De  Fin.  «.  28. 
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terests  of  the  senate,  and  the  late  establishment  made 
by  Sytta,  which  the  tribunes  were  labouring  by  all 
their  arts  to  overthrow.  These  consuls,  therefore, 
were  called  before  the  people  by  Sicinius,  a  bold 
and  factious  tribune,  to  declare  their  opinion  about 
the  revocation  of  Sylla's  acts,  and  the  restoration  of 
thetribunician  power,  which  was  now  the  only  ques- 
tion that  engaged  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  city  : 
Curio  spoke  much  against  it  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence and  agitation  of  body ;  while  Octavius  sat  by, 
crippled  with  the  gout,  and  wrapped  up  in  plaisters 
and  ointments.  When  Curio  had  done,  the  tribune, 
a  man  of  humourous  wit,  told  Octavius,  that  he  could 
never  make  amends  to  his  colleague  for  the  service 
of  that  day;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  such  pains  to 
beat  away  the  flies,  they  would  certainly  have  de- 
voured him.*  But  while  Sicinius  was  pursuing  his 
seditious  practices, and  usingallendeavoursto  excite 
the  people  to  some  violence  against  the  senate,  he 
was  killed  by  the  management  of  Curio,  in  a  tumult 
of  his  own  raising. f 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage;  which  was  celebrated  most -probably  in 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old  : 
it  cannot  be  placed  later,  because  his  daughter  was 
married  the  year  before  his  consulship,  at  the  age 
only  of  thirteen  ;  though  we  suppose  her  to  be  born 
this  year  on  the  fifth  of  August,  which  is  mentioned 
to  be  her  birth-day.J  Nor  is  there  any  thing  certain 
delivered  of  the  family  and  condition  of  his  wife  Te- 
rentia;  yet  from  her  name,  her  great  fortune,  and 
her  sister  Fabia's  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,§  we 
may  conclude,  that  she  was  nobly  descended.  This 
year,  therefore,  was  particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as 

*  Curio  copia  nonnulla  verborum,  nullo  alio  bono,  tenuit  oratonim  locum.'  [Brut. 
550.  it.  323.J     Motus  erat  is,  quern  C  Julius  in  perpetuum  notavit,  cum  ex  eo,  in 

fitramque  partem  toto  corpore  vacillante,  quaesivit,  quis  loqueretur  e  lintre 

Nunquam,  inquit,  Octavi,  collegae  tuo  gratiam  referes  ;  qui  nisi  se  suo  more  jacta- 
visset,  hodie  te  istic  muscae  comedissent.     Ibid.  324. 

t   Vid.  Sallust.  Fragm.  Hist.  1.  3.     Orat.  Macri.  Pigh.  Ann.  677. 

X  Nonis  Sextil.  ad  Att.  4. 1.  §  Ascon.  Qrat.  in  Tog.  cand. 
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it  brought  an  increase,  not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dig- 
nity into  his  family,  by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian 
to  the  senatorial!  rank  ;  and,  by  this  early  taste  of 
popular  favour,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  his  fu- 
ture advancement  to  the  superior  honours  of  the 
Republic. 


SECTION    II. 

1  he  provinces  of  the  quaestors  being  distributed  to 
them  always  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  happened  to 
fall  to  Cicero's  share.*  This  was  the  first  country, 
which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  became  a  prey  to 
the  power  of  Rome,t  and  was  then  thought  consi- 
derable enough  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  of 
JLHybeum  and  Syracuse  ;  the  former  of  which  was 
allotted  to  Cicero  :  for  though  they  were  both  united 
at  this  time  under  one  praetor  or  supreme  governor, 
S.  Peducaeus,  yet  they  continued  still  to  have,  each 
of  them,  a  distinct  quaestor.  J  He  received  this  of- 
fice not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trust;  and  considered  it,  he 
says,  as  a  public  theatre,  in  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  turned  upon  him  ;  and,  that  he  might 
act  his  part  with  the  greater  credit,  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  to  it,  and  to  deny  himself 
every  pleasure,  every  gratification  of  his  appetites, 
even  the  most  innocent  and  natural,  which  could 
obstruct  the  laudable  discharge  of  it.§ 

Sicily  was  usually  called  the  granary  of  the  Re- 
public ;||  and  the  quaestor's  chief  employment  in  it 
was,  to  supply  corn  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 

*  Me  quaestorem  Siciliensis  excepit  annus.     Brut.  440. 

t  Prima  omnium,  id  quod  omamentum  Imperii  est,  provincia  est  appellata.  In 
Verr.  1.  3.  1. 

$'  Quaestores  utriusque  provinciae,  qui  isto  prretore  fuerunt.    lb.  4. 

§  Ita  quaestor  sum  factus,  utmihi  honorem  ilium  non  solum  datum,  sed  etiam  cre- 
ditum,  ut  me  quaesturamq  ;  meam  quasi  in  aliquo  terrarum  orbis  theatro  versari  ex- 
istimarem;  ut  omnia  semper  quas  jucunda  videntur  esse,  non  modo  his  extraordina- 
•riis  cupiditatibus,  sed  etiam  ipsj  naturae  ac  necessitati  denegarem.  In  Verr.  1.  5- 14. 

||  Ille  M.  Cato  sapiens,  cellam  penariam  Reipublicas,  nutricem  piebis  Roman* 
Sicilian!  nominavit.     In  Verr.  1.  2.  2. 
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city  :  but  there  happening  to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity 
this  year  at  Rome,  it  made  the  people  very  clamor- 
ous, and  gave  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of  in- 
flaming them  the  more  easily,  by  charging  it  to  the 
loss  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  their  being  left  a 
prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the  great.* 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  public  quiet,  to 
send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from  Sicily,  by 
which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained  ;  so  that  Ci- 
cero had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without  being 
grievous  at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives ;  yet 
he  managed  the  matter  with  so  much  prudence  and 
address,  that  he  made  very  great  exportations,  with- 
out any  burden  upon  the  province ;  shewing  great 
courtesy  all  the  while  to  the  dealers,  justice  to  the 
merchants,  generosity  to  the  inhabitants,  humanity 
to  the  allies  ;  and,  in  short,  doing  all  manner  of  good 
offices  to  every  body,  by  which  he  gained  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians,  who  decreed 
greater  honours  to  him,  at  his  departure,  than  they 
bad  ever  decreed  before  to  any  of  their  chief  govern- 
ors.']' During  his  residence  in  the  country,  several 
young  Romans  of  quality,  who  served  in  the  army, 
having  committed  some  great  disorder  and  offence 
against  martial  discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  for  fear 
of  punishment ;  where,  being  seized  by  the  magi- 
strates, they  were  sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the 
praetor  in  Sicily:  but  Cicero  undertook  their  de- 
fence, and  pleaded  for  them  so  well,  that  he  got 
them  all  acquitted  ;J  and  by  that  means  obliged 
many  considerable  families  of  the  city.« 

In  the  hours  of  leisure  from  his  provincial  affairs, 
he  employed  himself  very  diligently,  as  he  used  to 
do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies  ;  agreeably  to 

*  Vid.  Orat.  Cottac  in  fragment.     Sallust. 

t  Frumenti  in  summa  caritate  maximum  numerurn  ruiscram :  negociatoribus 
comis,  mercatorilms  Justus,  municipibus  liberalis,  sociis  abstinens,  omnibus  eram 
visus  in  omni  officio  diligentissimus :  excogitaii  quidarn  crant  a  Siculis  honores  ill 
me  inauditi.    Pro  Plane.  26. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cic. 
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the  rule  which  he  constantly  inculcates,  never  to  let 
one  day  pass  without  some  exercise  of  that  kind  : 
so  that,  on  his  return  from  Sicily,  his  oratorical  ta- 
lents were,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  in  their 
full  perfection  and  maturity.*  The  country  itself, 
famous  of  old  for  its  school  of  eloquence,  might  af- 
ford a  particular  invitation  to  the  revival  of  those 
studies :  for  the  Sicilians,  as  he  tells  us,  being  a 
sharp  and  litigious  people,  and  after  the  expulsion 
of  their  tyrants,  having  many  controversies  among 
themselves  about  property,  which  required  much 
pleading,  were  the  first  who  invented  rules,  and 
taught  an  art  of  speaking,  of  which  Corax  and  Tysias 
were  the  first  professors ;  an  art  which,  above  all 
others,  owes  its  birth  to  liberty,  and  can  never  flou- 
rish but  in  a  free  air.f 

Beforehe  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island, 
to  see  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  espe- 
cially the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  had  always  made 
the  principal  figure  in  its  history.  Here  his  first  re- 
quest to  the  magistrates,  who  were  shewing  him  the 
curiosities  of  the  place,  was,  to  let  him  see  the  tomb 
of  Archimedes,  whose  name  had  done  so  much  ho- 
nour to  it ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  perceived  that  they 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  and  even  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  tomb  remaining :  yet,  as  he 
was  assured  of  it  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  writers,  and  remembered  the  verses 
inscribed,  and  that  there  was  a  sphere  with  a  cylin- 
der engraved  on  some  part  of  it,  he  would  not  be 
dissuaded  from  the  pains  of  searching  it  out.  When 
they  had  carried  him  therefore  to  the  gate,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  their  old  sepulchres  stood, 
he  observed,  in  a  spot  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
briars,  a  small  column,  whose  head  just  appeared 

*  Jam  videbatur  illiul  in  me,  quicqaid  esset,  esse  perfectum,  et  habere maturitaleui 
quandam  suam.     Brut.  440. 

t  Cum  sublatis  in Sicilia tyrannis  res  private  longointervallo  jmlieiisrepeterentur, 
turn  prinuim,  quod  esset  acuta  ilia  gens  et  controvert  natura,  artem  etpraecepta  Siou- 
los  Coracem  et  Tvsiam  conscripsisse.  Brut.  75.  Haxnnares  in  oinni  liberopopulo, 
maximeque  in  paeatis,  tranquillisque  civitatibus  semper  floruit,  semperqae  dominate 
est.     DeOrat.  1.  8. 
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above  the  bushes,  with  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and 
cylinder  upon  it ;  this,  he  presently  told  the  com- 
pany, was  the  thing  that  they  were  looking-  for  ;  and 
sending  in  some  men  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
brambles  and  rubbish,  he  found  the  inscription  also 
which  he  expected,  though  the  latter  part  of  all  the 
verses  was  effaced.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  one  of  the 
"  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  likewise  the 
"  most  learned,  had  known  nothing  of  the  monu- 
"  ment  of  its  most  deserving  and  ingenious  citizen, 
"  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  to  them  by  a  native 
"  of  Arpinum."*  At  the  expiration  of  his  year,  he 
took  leave  of  the  Sicilians  by  a  kind  and  affectionate 
speech,  assuring  them  of  his  protection  in  all  their 
affairs  at  Rome ;  in  which  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  continued  ever  after  their  constant  patron, 
to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  province. 

He  came  away  extremely  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  administration;  and  flattering  himself,  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praises,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple would  readily  grant  him  every  thing  that  he  de- 
sired :  in  which  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a 
considerable  port  adjoining  to  Baioe,  the  chief  seat 
of  pleasure  in  Italy,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  re- 
sort of  all  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  well  for  the  de- 
lights of  its  situation,  as  the  use  of  its  baths  and  hot 
waters.  But  here,  as  he  himself  pleasantly  tells  the 
story,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first  friend 
whom  he  met;  who  asked  him,  "How  long  he 
"  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there?"  when  he 
answered,  "  That  he  came  from  the  provinces." 
"  From  Africa,  I  suppose,"  says  another:  and  upon 
his  replying  with  some  indignation,  "No;  I  come 
"  from  Sicily:"  a  third,  who  stood  by,  and  had  a  mind 
to  be  thought  wiser,  said  presently,  "  How  !  did  you 
"  not  know  that  Cicero  was  quaestor  of  Syracuse?" 
Upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fell 
into  the  humour  of  the  place,  and  made  himself  one 
of  the  company  who  came  to  the  waters.  This  mor- 

*Tusc.  Quesl.  5.  3. 
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tification  gave  some  little  check  to  his  ambition,  or 
taught  him  rather  how  to  apply  it  more  successfully; 
"  and  did  him  more  good,"  he  says,  "  than  if  he  had 
"received  all  the  compliments  that  he  expected: 
"  for  it  made  him  reflect,  that  the  people  of  Rome 
"  had  dull  ears,  but  quick  eyes  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
"  business  to  keep  himself  always  in  their  sight ;  nor 
'<*  to  be  so  solicitous  how  to  make  them  hear  of  him, 
"  as  to  make  them  see  him  :  so  that,  from  this  mo- 
*'  ment,  he  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  Forum,  and 
"  to  live  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  city  ;  nor  to 
"  suffer  either  his  porter  or  his  sleep  to  hinder  any 
"  man's  access  to  him."# 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consul,  L. 
Lucullus,  employing  all  his  power  to  repel  the  at- 
tempts of  a  turbulent  tribune,  L.  Quinctius,  who  had 
a  manner  of  speaking  peculiarly  adapted  to  inflame 
the  multitude,  and  was  perpetually  exerting  it,  to 
persuade  them  to  reverse  Sylla's  acts.f  These  acts 
were  odious  to  all  who  affected  popularity,  especi- 
ally to  the  tribunes,  who  could  not  brook  with  any 
patience  the  diminution  of  their  ancient  power  ;  yet 
all  prudent  men  were  desirous  to  support  them,  as 
the  best  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  and  firm  settle- 
ment of  the  Republic.  The  tribune  Sicinius  made 
the  first  attack  upon  them  soon  after  Sylla's  death, 
but  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel ;  which,  instead  of 
quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  so  that  C.  Cotta, 
one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of  moderate  principles, 
and  obnoxious  to  neither  party,  made  it  his  business 
to  mitigate  these  heats,  by  mediating  between  the 
senate  and  the  tribunes,  and  remitting  a  part  of  the 
restraint  that  Sylla  had  laid  upon  them,  so  far  as  to 
restore  them  to  a  capacity  of  holding  the  superior 
magistracies.  But  a  partial  restitution  could  not  sa- 
tisfy them  ;  they  were  as  clamorous  still  as  ever,  and 
thought  it  a  treachery  to  be  quiet,  till  they  had  reco- 
vered their  whole  rights  ;  for  which  purpose,  Quinc- 

*  Pro  Plane.  26. 

tHfimo  cum  surama  potestate  prseditus,  turn  ad  inflanimandos  aiiimos  mullitudinU 
iimodatus.     Pro  Cluent.  29.     Flut.  in  Lucull. 
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tins  was  now  imitating  his  predecessor,  Sicinius,  anil 
exciting  the  populace  to  do  themselves  justice  against 
their  oppressors,  nor  suffer  their  power  and  liberties 
to  be  extorted  from  them  bv  the  nobles.  But  the 
vigour  of  Lucullus  prevented  him  from  gaining  any 
farther  advantage,  or  making  any  impression  this 
year  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.* 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  hereafter,  was  now  also  praetor  of  the  city,  or 
the  supreme  administrator  of  j  ustice  ;  whose  decrees 
were  not  restrained  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
but  formed  usually  upon  the  principles  of  common 
equity  ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater  liberty  of 
doing  what  is  right,  gives  a  greater  latitude  withal  of 
doing  wrong;  and  the  power  was  never  in  worse  hands, 
or  more  corruptly  administered  than  by  Verres :  "  For 
"  there  was  not  a  man  in  Italy,"  says  Cicero,  "  who 
"  had  a  law-suit  at  Rome,  but  knew,  that  the.rights 
"  and  properties  of  the  Roman  people  were  deter- 
"  mined  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  whore."'}' 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary  commission 
granted  this  year  to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the 
triumvir ;  the  inspection  and  command  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  "  a  boundless  power," 
as  Cicero  calls  it,J  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  plunderingtheprovinces,  and  committing  all  kinds 
of  outrage  on  the  allies.  He  invaded  Crete  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to  enslave  it,  and 
with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that  he  carried 
more  fetters  with  him  than  arms.||  But  he  met  with 
the  fate  that  he  deserved:  for  the  Cretans  totally 
routed  him  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  returned  tri- 

*  Nisi  forte  C  Cotfa,  ex  factione  media  consul,  alitor  quam  metu  jura  qtifcdani 
tfibunis  [tlth.  restituit ;  et  quauqoam  L.  Sicinius  primus  de  potestate  tribunicia  loqui 
aasus,  mussitantibus  vobis  ciicumventus  erat. — Lucullus  superiore  anno  quautis  aui- 
inis  ierh  in  L.  Quinctiuin,  vidistis. — Vid.  Sallust.  Hist.  Fragin.  1.3.  Orat.  Macri 
Licinii.     Plut.  in  Lucull. 

t  Ut  nemo  tarn  rusticanus  liovno,  Romam  ex  nllo  muiucipio  vadimonii  causa  venerit, 
'I  lin  seiret  jura  omnia  praeloris  urbani  nutu  atque  arbitrio  Chelidonis  meretriculas 
rnari.     in  Verr.  5.  13. 

;  M.  Anlonii  infinitum  illud  iroperium.     lb.  2.3. 

j|  Primus  invasit  insulam  M.  Antonius,  cum  ingenti  quidem  victoria;  spe  alque 
flducia,  adeo  ut  plures  catenas  in  iiavibus,quam  arma  porlaret.     Flor.  3.  7 . 
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umphant  into  their  ports,  with  the  bodies  of  their  ene- 
mies hanging-  on  their  masts.  Antonio s  died  soon 
after  this  disgrace,  infamous  in  his  character,  "  nor 
"  in  any  respect  a  better  man,"  says  Asconins,  "than 
"  his  son."*  But  Metellus  made  the  Cretans  pay 
dear  for  their  triumph,  by  the  entire  conquest  of  their 
country  :  "  in  which  war,"  as  Florus  says,  "  if  the 
*  truth  must  be  told,  the  Romans  were  the  aggres- 
"  sors ;  and  though  they  charged  the  Cretans  with 
"  favouring  Mithridates,  yet  their  real  motive  was, 
"  the  desire  of  conquering  so  noble  an  island. "f 

Mithridates  had  also  now  renewed  the  war  against 
Rome  ;  encouraged  to  it  by  the  diversion  which  Ser- 
torius  was  giving  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  to  their 
best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  Metullus  and  Pom- 
pey  :  so  that  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted  to  him, 
obtained  with  it,  of  course,  the  command  of  this  war. 
But  while  their  arms  were  thus  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent extremities  of  the  empire,  an  ugly  disturbance 
broke  out  at  home,  which,  though  contemptible 
enough  in  its  origin,  began,  in  a  short  time,  to  spread 
terror  and  consternation  through  all  Italy.  It  took 
its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  scarce  above  thirty  at 
the  first,  who  broke  out  of  their  school  at  Capua, 
and,  having  seized  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  drawn  a 
number  of  slaves  after  them,  posted  themselves  on 
Mount  Vesuvius  :  here  they  were  presently  sur- 
rounded by  the  praetor,  Clodius  Glaber,  with  a  good 
body  of  regular  troops  ;  but,  forcing  their  way 
through  them  with  sword  in  hand,  they  assaulted 
and  took  his  camp,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
all  Campania. — From  this  success  their  numbers 
presently  increased  to  the  size  of  a  just  army  of  forty 
thousand  lighting  men  ;  with  which  they  made  head 
against  the  Roman  legions,  and  sustained  a  vigorous 

*  Antonium,  cum  mult  a  contra  sociorum  salutem,  multa  contra  utilitatem  provin- 
clarum  et  faceret  et  cogitaret,  in  mediis  ejus  injuriis  et  cupiilitatibtis  mors  oppre^sil 
In  Verr.  3.  91. 

t  Crcticam  bellum,  si  vera  volumus  nos.cere,  nos  fecimus  sola  vincendi  nnbilem 
insu.lain  cupiditalc.     Flor.  ib. 
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war  for  three  years  in  the  very  bowels  of  Italy  ; 
where  they  defeated  several  commanders  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank  ;  and,  puffed  up  with  their  vic- 
tories, began  to  talk  of  attacking-  Rome.  But  M. 
Crassus,  the  praetor,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed, 
having  gathered  about  him  all  the  forces  which  were 
near  home,  chastised  their  insolence,  and  drove  them 
before  him  to  the  extremity  of  Rhegium  ;  where,  for 
want  of  vessels  to  make  their  escape,  the  greatest 
part  was  destroyed,  and  among  them  their  general, 
Spartacus,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  at  the  head  of 
bis  desperate  troops.*  This  was  called  the  servile 
war,  for  which  Crassus  had  the  honour  of  an  ovation ; 
it  being  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Republic 
to  grant  a  full  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  slaves : 
but  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  triumph, 
Crassus  procured  a  special  decree  of  the  senate, 
to  authorize  him  to  wear  the  laurel  crown,  which 
was  the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle 
was  of  the  ovation. f 

The  Sertorian  war  happened  to  be  finished  also 
fortunately  near  the*  same  time.  The  author  of  it, 
Sertorius,  was  bred  under  C.  Marias,  with  whom 
he  had  served  in  all  his  wars,  with  a  singular  repu- 
tation, not  only  of  martial  virtue,  but  of  justice 
and  clemency ;  for  though  he  was  firm  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  he  always  disliked  and  opposed  their 
cruelty,  and  advised  a  more  temperate  use  of  their 
power.  After  the  death  of  China,  he  fell  into  Syl- 
la's  hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the 
army  abandoned  them  :  Sylla  dismissed  him  with 
life,  on  the  account,  perhaps,  of  his  known  mode- 
ration ;  yet,  taking  him  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  his 
cause,  he  soon  after  proscribed  and  drove  him  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  his  safety  in  foreign  countries. 
After  several  attempts  on  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  he  found  a  settlement  in  Spain, 

*  Vid.Flor.  3.  20. 

t  Plut.  in  Crass. — Crasse,  quid  est,  quod  coufeclo  forruidolosissimo  bello,  coronain 
ilium  luuream  tibi  lantopere  decerni  volueris?     In  Pison.  24. 
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whither  all  who  fled  from  Sylla's  cruelty  resorted  to 
him,  of  whom  he  formed  a  senate,  which  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  province. — Here  by  his  great  credit  and 
address,  he  raised  a  force  sufficient  to  sustain  a  war 
of  eight  years  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  to  make  it  a  question,  whether  Rome 
or  Spain  should  possess  the  empire  of  the  world.  Q. 
Metellus,  an  old  experienced  commander,  was  sent 
against  him  singly  at  first ;  but  was  so  often  baffled  and 
circumvented  by  his  superior  vigour  and  dexterity, 
that  the  people  of  Rome  were  forced  to  send  their  fa- 
vourite Pompey  to  his  assistance,  with  thebest  troops 
of  the  empire.  Sertorius  maintained  his  ground 
against  them  both ;  and,  after  many  engagements, 
in  which  he  generally  came  off  equal,  often  supe- 
rior, was  basely  murdered  at  a  private  feast,  by  the 
treachery  of  Perperna;  who,  being  the  next  to  him 
in  command,  was  envious  of  his  glory,  and  wanted 
to  usurp  his  power.  Perperna  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  had  been  prsetor  of  Rome,  where  he  took  up 
arms  with  the  consul  Lepidus,  to  reverse  the  acts 
ofSylla,  and  recal  the  proscribed  Marians,  and, 
after  their  defeat,  carried  off  the  best  part  of  their 
troops  to  the  support  of  Sertorius:*  but  instead  of 
gaining  what  he  expected  from  Sertorius's  death,  he 
ruined  the  cause,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the 
chief,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  was  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  reputation  of  the  general  ;  for  the  re- 
volted provinces  presently  submitted  ;  and  the  army 

having  no  confidence  in  their  new  leader,  was  easily 

**• 

*  Sy!la  et  Consulem,  ut  prsediximus,  exarmatumque,  Sertorium  proh  quanti  vam 
belli  facem !  et  multos  alios  dimisit  incolumes.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  25.  29. 

Jam  Africae,  jam  Balearibus   Insulis  fortunam  expertus,  missusque  in  oceanum — . 

tandem  Hispaniam  armavit Satis  tanto  hosti  uno  Imperatore  resistere  res  Ro- 

mana  non  potuit :  additus  Metello  Cn.  Pompeius.  Hi  copias  viri  diii,  et  arieipiti 
semper  acie  attrivere  :  nee  tamen  prius  bello,  quam  guorum  scelere  et  insidiis,  extinc- 
tus  est.     Flor.  3.  22. 

Ilia  in  tantum  Sertorium  armis  extulit,  utper  quinquennium  dijndicari  non  poluerit, 
Hispanis,  Romankve  in  armis  plus  esset  roboris  etuter  populus  alteri  pariturus  foret. 
Yell.  Pat.  2.  90. 

A  M.  Perperna  et  aliis  conjurati,s  convivio  interfectus  est,  octavo  ducatus  sui  nn- 
no  ;  magnus  dux,  et  adversus  duos  Imperatores,  Pompeium  et  Metellum,  sacpe  par, 
frequentius  victor.  Epit.  Liv.  96.  Vid.  etiam  Plut.ln  Sertorio  et  Pomp.  Appian. 
p.  418. 
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broken  and  dispersed,  and  Perperna  himself  taken 
prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  this  occasion  for  an  act 
of  great  prudence  and  generosity ;  for  when  Perper- 
na, in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  offered  to  make  some 
important  discoveries,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  all 
Sertorius's  papers,  in  which  were  several  letters 
from  the  principal  senators  of  Rome,  pressing  him 
to  bring  his  army  into  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  over- 
turning the  present  government,  he  ordered  the 
papers  to  be  burnt,  without  reading  them,  and  Per- 
perna to  be  killed  without  seeing  him.*  He  knew 
that  the  best  way  of  healing  the  discontents  of  the 
city,  where  faction  was  perpetually  at  work  to  dis- 
turb the  public  quiet,  was  to  ease  people  of  those 
fears  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt  would  suggest, 
rather  than  push  them  to  a  necessity  of  seeking  their 
security  from  a  change  of  affairs,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  state. f  As  he  returned  into  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army,  he  happened  to  fall  in  luck- 
ily with  the  remains  of  those  fugitives,  who,  after 
the  destruction  of  Spartacus,  had  escaped  from 
Crassus,  and  were  making  their  way  in  a  body  to- 
wards the  Alps,  whom  he  intercepted,  and  entirely 
cutoff,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand;  and,  in  a 
letter  upon  it  to  the  senate,  said,  that  Crassus,  in- 
deed, had  defeated  the  gladiators,  but  that  he  had 
plucked  up  the  war  by  the  roots. J  Cicero,  like- 
wise, from  a  particular  dislike  to  Crassus,  affected 
in  his  public  speeches  to  give  Pompey  the  honour  of 
finishing  this  war,  declaring,  that  the  very  fame  of 
his  coming  had  broken  the  force  of  it,  and  his  pre- 
sence extinguished  it.§ 

For  this  victory  in  Spain  Pompey  obtained  a  se- 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.     Appian.  423. 

t  In  tanto  civiuni  nuinero,  magna  multitudo  est  eorum,  qui  propter  metum  poerue 
puccatoruni  suorum  conscii,  novos  niotus  conversionesque  Reip.  quarunt.  Pro 
Sext.  46. 

|  Plut.  ibid. 

§  Quod  bell.miexpectatione  Pompeii  attenuatum  atque  immhirrtum  est ;  adventu 
sublatmn  et  sepulture.  Fro  le-g.  iVlanit.  xi.  it.  — Qui  etiaui  servitia  virtute  victoria- 
quc  domuissct.     Pro  Sext.  34. 
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corid  triumph,  while  he  was  still  only  a  private  citi- 
zen, and  of  the  equestrian  rank  :  but  the  next  day 
he  took  possession  of  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  his  absence  ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  to  command,  made  his  first  entry  into  the 
senate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it.  He  was 
not  yet  full  thirty-six  years  old  ;  but  the  senate,  by 
a  decree,  dispensed  with  the  incapacity  of  his  age 
and  absence,  and  qualified  him  to  hold  the  highest 
magistracy,  before  he  was  capable,  by  law,  of  pre- 
tending even  to  the  lowest ;  and  by  his  authority  M. 
Crassus  was  elected  also  for  his  colleague.* 

Crassus's  father  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives 
in  the  massacres  of  Mari  us  and  China;  but  he  him- 
self escaped  into  Spain,  and  lay  there  concealed  till 
Sylla's  return  to  Italy,  whither  he  presently  resorted 
to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes 
and  family  on  the  opposite  faction.  As  he  was  at- 
tached to  Syllas  cause,  both  by  interest  and  inclina- 
tion, so  he  was  much  considered  in  it ;  and,  being 
extremely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made  use  of  all  his 
credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy 
and  the  purchase  of  confiscated  estates,  which  Cicero 
calls  his  harvest.  By  these  methods  he  raised  an 
immense  wealth,  computed  at  many  millions,  gather- 
ed from  the  spoils  and  calamities  of  his  country. 
He  used  to  say,  that  no  man  could  be  reckoned  rich 
who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army  out  of  his 
own  rents  rf  and,  if  the  accounts  of  antiquity  be  true, 
the  number  of  his  slaves  was  scarce  inferior  to  that 
of  a  full  army:  which,  instead  of  bein°- a  burthen, 
made  one  part  of  his  revenue;  being  all  trained  to 
some  useful  art  or  profession,  which  enabled  them 
not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  to  bring  a  share 

*  Pompeius  hoc  quoque  tiiumpho,  adhuc  Equcs  Romanus,  ante  diem  quam  Con- 
sulatum  iniret,  curru  urbem  invectus  est. — Veil.  Pat.  2.  50. 

Quid  tam  singulare,  quam  ut  ex  S.  C  legions  solutus,  Consul  ante  fieret,  quam 
ullum  aliuiu  Magistratum  per  leges  capere  licuisset  ?  Quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut 
iterum  Eques  Romanus  S.  C  triumpharet?  Pro  Leg.  Man.  21.   Vid.  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

t  Ularn  Syllani  temporis  messem Parad.  6.  2. 

Multi  ex  te  audierunt,  cum  diceres,  ncminem  esse  dh item,  nisi  qui  excrcitum  alcrc 
posset  suis  fructibus.     lb,  1. 
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of  profit  to  their  master.  Among  the  other  trades 
in  his  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above  five  hundred 
masons  and  architects,  constantly  employed  in  build- 
ing; or  repairing-  the  houses  of  the  city.*  He  had 
contracted  an  early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his  superior 
credit  both  with  Sylla  and  the  people ;  which  was 
still  aggravated  by  Pompey 's  late  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  ending  the  servile  war  ;  but  finding 
himself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival  in  military  fame, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  eloquence; 
in  which  he  obtained  the  character  of  a  good  speak- 
er, and,  by  his  easy  and  familiar  address,  and  a 
readiness  to  assist  all  who  wanted  either  his  protec- 
tion or  his  money,  acquired  a  great  authority  in  all 
the  public  affairs ;  so  that  Pompey  was  glad  to  em- 
brace and  oblige  him,  by  taking  him  for  his  partner 
in  the  consulship. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  since  Cice- 
ro's election  to  the  quasstorship  ;  which  was  the  pro- 
per interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold 
the  next  office  of  tribune  orasdile;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  his  way  to  the 
superior  dignities:  he  chose  therefore  to  drop  the  tri- 
bunate, as  being  stripped  of  its  ancient  power  by  the 
late  ordinance  of  Sylla,  and  began  to  make  interest 
for  the  sedileship,  while  Hortensius  at  the  same  time 
was  suing  for  the  consulship.  He  had  employed  all 
this  interval  in  a  close  attendance  on  the  Forum,  and 
a  perpetual  course  of  pleading,!  which  greatly  ad- 
vanced his  interest  in  the  city ;  especially  when  it  was 
observed,  that  he  strictly  complied  with  the  law,  by- 
refusing  not  only  to  take  fees,  but  to  accept  even  any 
presents,  in  which  the  generality  of  patrons  were  less 
scrupulous  .J  Yet  all  his  orations  within  this  period 
are  lost;  of  which  number  were  those  for  M.  Tul- 
lius  and  L.  Varenus,  mentioned  by  Quintillian  and 
Priscian,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

*  Plut.  in  Crass. 

i  Cum  igitur  essem  in  plur'nnis  camis,  et  in  principibus  patronis  quinquennium 
icro  versatus.     Brut.  p.  440. 
i  Plu<.  Cic. 
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Some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  improved  and  per- 
fected his  action  by  the  instructions  of  Roscius  and 
iEsopus  ;  the  two  most  accomplished  actors  in  that, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  age — the  one  in  comedy,  the 
other  in  tragedy.*  He  had  a  great  esteem  indeed 
for  them  both,  and  admired  the  uncommon  perfec- 
tion of  their  art:  but  though  he  condescended  to  treat 
them  as  friends,  he  would  have  disdained  to  use  them 
as  masters.  He  had  formed  himself  upon  a  nobler 
plan,  drawn  his  rules  of  action  from  nature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  his  practice  from  the  most  perfect  speak- 
ers then  living  in  the  world  ;  and  declares  the  theatre 
to  be  an  improper  school  for  the  institution  of  an  ora- 
tor, as  teaching  gestures  too  minute  and  unmanly, 
and  labouring  more  about  the  expression  of  words, 
than  of  things  :f  nay,  he  laughs  sometimes  at  Hor- 
tensius  for  an  action  too  foppish  and  theatrical, J  who 
used  to  be  rallied  on  that  very  account,  by  the  other 
pleaders,  with  the  title  of  "  the  player  ;"  so  that,  in 
the  cause  of  P.  Sylla,  Torquatus,  a  free  speaker  on 
the  other  side,  called  him,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Dio- 
nysia,  an  actress  of  those  times,  in  great  request  for 
her  dancing. §  Yet  Hortensius  himself  was  so  far 
from  borrowing  his  manner  from  the  stage,  that  the 
stage  borrowed  from  him ;  and  the  two  celebrated 
actors  just  mentioned,  Roscius  and  iEsopus,  are  said 
to  have  attended  all  the  trials  in  which  he  pleaded, 
in  order  to  perfect  the  action  of  the  theatre  by  that 
of  the  Forum  ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  more 
natural  method  of  the  two,  that  they  who  act  in 
feigned  life  should  take  their  pattern  from  the  true ; 
not  those  who  represent  the  true  copy  from  that 

*  Plut.  Cic. 

t  Quis  neget  opus  esse  Oratori  in  hoc  oratorio  motu,  statuque  Hoscii  gestum? — 
taraen  nemo  suaserit  studiosis  dicendi  adolescentibus  in  gestu  discendo  histrionum 
more  elaborare.     De  Orat.  1.  59.     Vid.  Tusc.  Disp.  4.  25. 

Omnes  autem  hos  motus  subsequi  debet  gestus  ;  non  hie,  verba  exprimens,  sceni- 
cus,  sed  universam  rem  et  sententiam ;  non  demonstratione,  sed  significatione  de- 
clarans,  laterum  inflectione  hac  sorti  ac  virili,  non  ab  scena  et  histrionibus.  lb.  3.  59. 

t  Putamus. — Patronum  tuum  cerviculam  jactaturum.     In  Verr.  1.  3. 19. 

§  L.  Torquatus,  subagresti  homo  ingenio  et  infestivo — non  jam  histrionem  ilium 
diceret,  sed  gesticulariam,  Dionysiamque  eum  notissimsesaltatriculaa  nomine  appella- 
ret.     Aul.  Cell.  1.5. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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which  is  feigned.*  We  are  told,  however,  by  others, 
what  does  not  seem  wholly  improbable,  that  Cicero 
used  to  divert  himself  sometimes  with  Roscius,  and 
make  it  an  exercise,  or  trial  of  skill  between  them, 
which  could  express  the  same  passion  the  most 
variously,  the  one  by  words,  the  other  by  gestures.f 
As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  busi- 
ness and  ambition,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the  usual 
arts  of  recommending'  himself  to  popular  favour,  and 
facilitating  his  advancement  to  the  superior  honours. 
He  thought  it  absurd,  "  that  when  every  little  arti- 
"  ficer  knew  the  name  and  use  of  all  his  tools,  a 
"  statesman  should  neglect  the  knowledge  of  men, 
"  who  were  the  proper  instruments  with  which  he 
"  was  to  work  :  he  made  it  his  business  therefore 
"  to  learn  the  name,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of 
"  every  eminent  citizen ;  what  estate,  what  friends, 
"  what  neighbours  he  had  ;  and  could  readily  point 
"  out  their  several  houses,  as  he  travelled  through 
"  Italy. "J  This  knowledge,  which  is  useful  in  all 
popular  governments,  was  peculiarly  necessary  at 
Rome  ;  where  the  people,  having  much  to  give,  ex- 
pected to  be  much  courted ;  and  where  their  high 
spirits  and  privileges  placed  them  as  much  above 
the  rank  of  all  other  citizens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
Republic  exceeded  that  of  all  other  states:  so  that 
every  man,  who  aspired  to  any  public  dignity,  kept 
a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  business  it 
was  to  learn  the  names,  and  know  the  persons  of 
every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  whisper 
them  to  his  master,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute  them  all  familiarly, 
and  shake  hands  with  them,  as  his  particular  ac- 
quaintance.§ 

*  Genus  hoc  totum  Oratores,  qui  sunt  veritatis  ipsius  actores,  reliquemnt ;  iniita- 
tores  autein  veritatis,  histriones,  occupaverunt. — At  sine  dubio  in  onini  re  vincit 
imitationem  Veritas.     De  Orat.  3.  56. 

t  Satis  constat,  contendere  eum  cum  ipso  histrione  solitum,  utrum  ille  saepius 
eandem  sententiam  variis  gestibus  efficeret,  an  ipse  per  eloquentiae  copiam  sermone 
diverso  pronunciaret.     Macrob.  Saturn.  2.  x. 

J  Plut.  in  Cic.  §  Vid.  de  petitione  Consulat.  xi. 

Mercemur  servtim,  qui  dictet  noiuina  :  laevum 
Qui  fodiat  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
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Plutarch  says,  "  that  the  use  of  these  nomencla- 
€t  tors  was  contrary  to  the  laws ;  aud  that  Cato,  for 
"  that  reason,  in  suing  for  the  public  offices,  would 
"  not  employ  any  of  them,  but  took  all  that  trouble 
"  upon  himself."*  But  that  notion  is  fully  confuted 
by  Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  rallies  the 
absurd  rigour  of  Cato's  stoical  principles,  and  their 
inconsistency  with  common  life,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  a  nomenclator — "  What  do 
you  mean,"  says  he,  "  by  keeping  a  nomenclator  ? 
The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  cheat:  for  if  it  be  your 
duty  to  call  the  citizens  by  their  names,  it  is  a 
shame  for  your  slave  to  know  them  better  than 
yourself. — Why  do  you  not  speak  to  them  before 
he  has  whispered  you  ?  Or,  after  he  has  whis- 
"  pered,  why  do  you  salute  them,  as  if  you  knew 
"  them  yourself?  Or,  when  you  have  gained  your 
"  election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  about  saluting 
"  them  at  all?  All  this,  if  examined  by  the  rules  of 
"  social  life,  is  right ;  but  if  by  the  precepts  of  your 
"  philosophy,  very  wicked."f  As  for  Cicero  him- 
self, whatever  pains  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  this 
way,  it  appears,  from  several  passages  in  his  letters, 
that  he  constantly  had  a  nomenclator  at  his  elbow 
on  all  public  occasions.^ 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  proper 
age  for  holding  the  aedileship,  which  was  the  first 
public  preferment  that  was  properly  called  a  magis- 
tracy ;  the  qusestorship  being  an  office  only  or  place 
of  trust,  without  any  jurisdiction  in  the  city,  as  the 
sediles  had.§    These  aediles,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior 
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Porrigere.     Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina  : 
Cuilibet  hie  fasces  dabit,  &c. 

Hor.  Epist.  1.  6. 
*  Plut.  in  Cato.  t  Pro  Murena,  36. 

t  Ut  nemo  nullius  ordinis  homo  nomenclatori  notus  fuerit,  qui  mihi  obviarn  non 
venerit.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

§  This  will  explain  what  Cicero  says  above  of  Pompey's  entering  upon  the  con- 
sulship, at  an  age  when  he  was  incapable  even  of  the  lowest  magistracy.  But, 
though  strictly  speaking,  the  aedileship  was  the  first  which  was  called  a  magistracy ; 
yet  Cicero  himself,  and  all  the  old  writers,  give  the  same  title  also  to  the  tribunate 
and  qtiKstorship. 
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officers,  were  chosen  by  the  people  voting  in  their 
tribes ;  a  manner  of  electing  of  all  the  most  free  and 
popular:  in  which  Cicero  was  declared  aedile,  as  he 
was  before  elected  quaestor,  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to  all  his  com- 
petitors.* 

There  were  originally  but  two  aediles,  chosen  from 
the  body  of  the  people,  on  pretence  of  easing  the  tri- 
bunes of  a  share  of  their  trouble:  whose  chief  duty, 
from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived,  was  to  take 
care  of  the  edifices  of  the  city ;  and  to  inspect  the 
markets,  weight's,  and  measures ;  and  regulate  the 
shows  and  games,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  on 
the  festivals  of  their  gods/f  The  senate  afterwards, 
taking  an  opportunity  when  the  people  were  in  good 
humour,  prevailed  to  have  two  more  created  from 
their  order,  and  of  superior  rank,  called  curule  aediles, 
from  the  arm-chair  of  ivory,  in  which  they  sat.J  But 
the  tribunes  presently  repented  of  their  concession, 
and  forced  the  senate  to  consent,  that  these  new 
aediles  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  the  pa- 
trician or  plebeian  families.§  But  whatever  differ- 
ence there  might  be  at  first  between  the  curule  and 
plebeian  aediles,  their  province  and  authority  seem, 
in  later  times,  to  be  the  same,  without  any  distinc- 
tion but  what  was  nominal ;  and  the  two,  who  were 
chosen  the  first,  were  probably  called  the  curule 
aediles,  as  we  find  Cicero  to  be  now  styled.  This 
magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in  the  senate,  or  a 
priority  of  voting  and  speaking,  next  after  the  con- 
suls and  praetors ;  and  was  the  first  that  qualified  a 
man  to  have  a  picture  or  statue  of  himself,  and  con- 

*  Me  cum  qusestorem  in  primis,  aedilem  priorem — cunctis  suffrages  populus  Ro- 
manus  faciebat.     In  Pison.  1. 

t  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  6.  411. 

$  — ■ — dabit,  eripietque  curule 
Cui  volet  importunus  ebur- 


§  Lit.  1.  6.  ad  fin. 


Hor.  Ep.  1.  6. 
Signa  quoque  in  sella  nossem  formata  curuli, 
Et  totuni  Numidae  scylptile  dentis  opus. 

Ovid,  de  Pont.  4.  9. 
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sequently  ennobled  his  family  :  *  for  it  was  from  the 
number  of  these  statues  of  ancestors,  who  had  borne 
curule  offices,  that  the  families  of  Rome  were  es- 
teemed the  more  or  less  noble. 

After  Cicero's  election  to  the  aedileship,  but  be- 
fore his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook  the 
famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  praetor  of 
Sicily,  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice, 
rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  triennial  government 
of  that  island.  And  since  this  was  one  of  the  me- 
morable transactions  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  is 
greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  distinct  and  particular  relation  of  it. 

The  public  administration  was,  at  this  time,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  corrupt:  the 
great,  exhausted  by  their  luxury  and  vice,  made  no 
other  use  of  their  governments,  than  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces :  their 
business  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that  they 
might  purchase  offices  at  home,  and  to  plunder  the 
allies  in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.  The  oppress- 
ed, in  the  meanwhile,  found  it  in  vain  to  seek  relief 
at  Rome,  where  there  was  none  who  cared  either  to 
impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble  criminal ;  the  deci- 
sion of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
same  condition,  who  were  usually  involved  in  the 
same  crimes,  and  openly  prostituted  their  judgment, 
on  these  occasions,  for  favour  or  a  bribe.  This  had 
raised  a  general  discontent  through  the  empire,  with 
a  particular  disgust  to  that  change  made  by  Sylla,  of 
transferring  the  right  of  judicature  from  the  eques- 
trian to  the  senatorial!  order,  which  the  people  were 
now  impatient  to  get  reversed :  the  prosecution, 
therefore,  of  Verres,  was  both  seasonable  and  popu- 
lar, as  it  was  likely  to  give  some  check  to  the  op- 
pressions of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  comfort  and  re- 
lief to  the  distressed  subjects. 

All  the  cities  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  impeach- 

*  Antiijuiorem  in  senatu  sententisc  dicendse  locum — jus  imagini3  ad  memoriani,, 
posteritateiuque  prodendam.     In  Verr.  5.  li. 
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ment,  excepting  Syracuse  and  Messana ;  for  these 
two  being  the  most  considerable  of  the  province, 
Verres  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspon- 
dence with  them.  Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, and  Messana  the  repository  of  his  plunder, 
whence  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy  :  and  though  he 
would  treat  even  these,  on  certain  occasions,  very  ar- 
bitrarily, yet  in  some  flagrant  instances  of  his  rapine, 
that  he  might  ease  himself  of  a  part  of  the  envy, 
he  used  to  oblige  them  with  a  share  of  the  spoil  :* 
so  that,  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  favour,  he  held 
them  generally  at  his  devotion  ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  government  procured  ample  testimonials 
from  them  both,  in  praise  of  his  administration. 
All  the  other  towns  were  zealous  and  active  in  the 
prosecution,  and,  by  a  common  petition  to  Cicero, 
implored  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  it; 
to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard  to  the  relation 
which  he  had  borne  to  them  as  quaestor,  and  his 
promise  made  at  parting,  of  his  protection  in  all 
their  affairs.  Verres,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome,  the 
Scipios,  and  the  Metelli,  and  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  who  was  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar, 
and  usually  styled  the  king  of  the  Forum:")"  yet 
the  difficulty  of  the  cause,  instead  of  discouraging, 
did  but  animate  Cicero  the  more,  by  the  greater 
glory  of  the  victory. 

He  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,  than 
an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  Caecilius,  a 
Siciljan  by  birth,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Verres  ; 
and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received 
from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  ac- 
cusing him,  or  at  least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it. — 
But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  secret 

*  Ergo,  inquiet  aliquis,  donavit  populo  Syracusano  istam  hereditatem,  &c.  In 
-Ver.  %.  18. 

Messana  tuorum  adjutrix  scelerum,  libidinum  testis,  praedarum  ac  furtorum  recep- 
trix,  &c.     In  Verr.  3.  8.  it.  11. 

t  In  foro  ob  eloquentiam  Rege  causarum.     Ascon.     Arguru.  in  Divinat. 
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friend,  employed  by  Verres  himself,  to  get  the  cause 
into  his  hands,  in  order  to  betray  it :  his  pretensions, 
however,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind 
of  process  called  divination,  on  account  of  its  being 
wholly  conjectural ;  in  which  the  judges,  without 
the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  divine,  as  it  were, 
what  was  fit  to  oe  done :  but  in  the  first  hearing 
Cicero  easily  shook  off  this  weak  antagonist,  rally- 
ing his  character  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  humour,  and  shewing,  that  the  proper 
patron  of  such  a  cause  could  not  be  one  who  offered 
himself  forwardiy,  but  who  was  drawn  to  it  un- 
willingly from  the  mere  sense  of  his  duty;  one 
whom  the  prosecutors  desired,  and  the  criminal 
dreaded  ;  one  qualified  by  his  innocence,  as  well 
as  experience,  to  sustain  it  with  credit ;  and  whom 
the  custom  of  their  ancestors  pointed  out  and  pre- 
ferred to  it.  In  this  speech,  after  opening  the  rea- 
sons why,  contrary  to  his  former  practice,  and  the 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down  to  himself,  of  dedi- 
cating his  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  distressed,  he 
now  appeared  as  an  accuser,  he  adds,  "  the  pro- 
"  vinces  are  utterly  undone;  the  allies  and  tributaries 
"  so  miserably  oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even 
"  the  hopes  of  redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort 
"  in  their  ruin  :  those  who  would  have  the  trials  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  complain,  that 
there  are  no  men  of  reputation  to  undertake  im- 
peachments, no  severity  in  the  judges  :  the  people 
of  Rome,  in  the  meanwhile,  though  labouring 
under  many  other  grievances,  yet  desire  nothing 
so  ardently  as  the  ancient  discipline-and  gravity 
of  trials.  For  the  want  of  trials,  the  tribunician 
power  is  called  for  again  ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials, 
"  a  new  order  of  judges  is  demanded  ;  for  the  scan- 
"  dalous  behaviour  of  judges,  the  authority  of  the 
"  censors,  hated  before  as  too  rigid,  is  now  desired, 
"  and  grown  popular.  In  this  licence  of  profligate 
"  criminals,  in  the  daily  complaints  of  the  Roman 
"  people,  the  infamy  of  trials,  the  disgrace  of  the 
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"  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I  thought  it  the  only  re- 
"  medy  to  these  mischiefs,  for  men  of  abilities  and 
"  integrity  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Republic 
"  and  the  laws,  so  I  was  induced  the  more  readily, 
"  out  of  regard  to  our  common  safety,  to  come  to  the 
"  relief  of  that  part  of  the  administration  which 
"  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need  of  it."# 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  a  hundred  and  ten  days  were  granted  to 
him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence ;  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
the  indictment.  He  was  aware,  that  all  Verress 
art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to 
tire  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
public  resentment :  so  that,  for  the  greater  dispatch, 
he  took  along  with  him  his  cousin,  L.  Cicero,  to 
ease  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and  finished  his 
progress  through  the  island  in  less  than  half  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  him.'|" 

In  all  jonrnies  of  this  kind,  the  prosecutor's 
charges  used  to  be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, or  the  cities  concerned  in  the  impeachment : 
but  Cicero,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  cause,  resolved  to  put  the 
island  to  no  charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the 
places  to  which  he  came,  took  up  his  quarters  with 
his  particular  friends  and  acquaintance  in  a  private 
manner,  and  at  his  own  expense.  J 

The  Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  uncommon  generosity,  and 
the  pains  which  he  was  taking  in  their  service  :  but 
at  Syracuse  he  met  with  some  little  affronts  from 
the  influence  of  the  prsetor,  Metellus,  who  em^ 
ployed  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  inquiries,  and 

*  Divinat.  3. 

t  Ego  Siciliam  totam  quinquaginta  diebus  sic  obii.     InVerr.  Act.  1,  2. 

$  Iu  Siciliam  sum  inquirendi  causa  profectus,  quo  in  negotio — ad  hospites  meos, 
ac  uecessarios,  causa?  communis  defensor  diverti  potius,  quam  ad  cos,  qui  a  me  con- 
silium petivissent.  Nemini  meus  adventus  labori  aut  sumptui,  neque  publice  nequc 
privatim  fuit.     Iu  Verr.  1.  1.  6. 
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discourage  the  people  from  giving  him  information. 
He  was  invited,  however,  by  the  magistrates,  with 
great  respect,  into  their  senate,  where,  after  he  had 
expostulated  with  them  a  little  for  the  gilt  statue  of 
Verres,  which  stood  there  before  his  face,  and  the 
testimonial  which  they  had  sent  to  Rome  in  his 
favour,  they  excused  themselves  to   him  in  their 
speeches,  and  alleged,  that  what  they  had   been 
induced  to  do  on  that  occasion  was  the  effect  of 
force  and  fear,  obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  a  few, 
against  the  general   inclination  ;  and,  to  convince 
him  of  their  sincerity,  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
authentic  accounts  of  many  robberies  and  injuries 
which  their  own  city  had  suffered  from  Verres,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  province. — As  soon  as 
Cicero  retired,  they  declared  his  cousin  Lucius  the 
public  guest  and  friend  of  the  city,  for  having  sig- 
nified  the    same  good-will  towards    them,   which 
Cicero  himself  had  always  done ;  and,  by  a  second 
decree,  revoked  the  public  praises  which  they  had 
before  given  to  Verres.  Here  Cicero's  old  antagonist, 
Caecilius,  appealed   against   them  to   the  praetor; 
which  provoked  the  populace  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Cicero  could  hardly  restrain  them  from  doing  him 
violence  :  the  praetor  dismissed  the  senate,  and  de- 
clared their  act  to  be  irregular,  and  would  not  suffer 
a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to  Cicero ;  whom  he  re- 
proached, at  the  same  time,  for  betraying  the  dignity 
of  Rome,  by  submitting  not  only  to  speak  in  a 
foreign  senate,  but  in  a  foreign   language,  and  to 
talk  Greek  among  Grecians.*    But  Cicero  answered 
him  with   such  spirit  and  resolution,    urging   the 

*  Ait  indignum  facinus  esse,  quod  ego  in  senatu  Greeca  verba  fecissem :  quod 
quidera  apud  Graecos  Grace  locutus  essem,  id  ferri  nullo  modo  posse.  In  Verr.  4.  66. 
Vid.  62,  63,  64. 

Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  the  Roman  magistrates  were  anciently  so  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  the  Republic,  that  they  never  gave  an  answer  to  foreigners  but  in 
Latin ;  and  obliged  the  Greeks  themselves  to  speak  to  them  always  by  an  inter- 
preter, not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia ;  in  order  to  inculcate  a  reverence 
for  the  Latin  tongue  through  all  nations.  [Lib.  2.  2.]  But  this  piece  of  discipline 
had  long  been  laid  aside  ;  and  the  Greek  language  had  obtained  such  a  vogue  in 
Rome  itself,  that  all  the  great  and  noble  were  obliged  not  only  to  learn,  but  am- 
bitious every  where  to  speak  it. 
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sanction  of  the  laws,  and  the  penalty  of  contemn- 
ing them,  that  the  praetor  was  forced  at  last  to 
let  him  carry  away  all  the  vouchers  and  records 
which  he  required.* 

But  the  city  of  Messana  continued  obstinate  to 
the  last,  and  hrm  to  its  engagements  with  Verres ; 
so  that  when  Cicero  came  thither,  he  received  no 
compliments  from  the  magistrates,  no  offer  of  re- 
freshments or  quarters;  but  was  left  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  by  private  fn'ends. 
An  indignity,  he  says,  which  had  never  been  odered 
before  to  a  senator  of  Rome ;  whom  there  was  not 
a  king  or  city  upon  earth,  that  was  not  proud  to 
invite  and  accommodate  with  a  lodging.  But  he 
mortified  them  for  it  severely  at  the  trial  and 
threatened  to  call  them  to  an  account  before  the 
senate,  as  for  an  affront  of  the  whole  order,  j-  After 
he  had  finished  his  business  in  Sicily,  having  reason 
to  apprehend  some  danger  in  returning  home  by 
land,  not  only  from  the  robbers,  who  infested  all 
those  roads,  but  from  the  malice  and  contrivance  of 
Verres,  he  chose  to  come  back  by  sea,  and  arrived 
at  Rome,  to  the  surprise  of  his  adversaries,  much 
sooner  than  he  was  expected,};  and  full  charged 
with  most  manifest  proofs  of  Verres' guilt. 

On  his  return  he  found,  what  he  suspected,  a 
strong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  affair  by  all  the 
arts  of  delay  which  interest  or  money  could  pro- 
cure, §  with  design  to  throw  it  off,,  at  least  to  the 
next  year,  when  Hortensius  and  Metellus  were  to 
be  consuls,  and  Metellus's  brother  a  praetor,  by 
whose  united  authority  the  prosecution  might  easily 
be  baffled :  and  they  had  already  carried  the  matter 

*  Vid.inVerr.  I.  4.  62—65. 

t  Ecquae  civitas  est — Rex  denique  ecquis  est,  qui  senatorum  populi  Romani  tecto 
ac  domo  non  invitet?  &c.     In  Verr.  4.  11. 

t  Non  ego  a  Vibone  Veliam  parvulo  navigio  inter  fugitivorum  predonum,  ac  tua 
tela  venissera— omnia  ilia  mea  festinatio  fuit  cum  periculo  capitis.  In  Ver.  I.  2.  40. 
Vid.  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Divinat. 

§  Reperio,  judices,  hsec  ab  islis  consilia  initaet  constituta,  ut  quacunque  opus 
esset  ratione  res  ita  duceretur,  ut  apud  M.  Metellum  Pratorein  causa  diceretur. 
In  Ver.  Act.  1.  9. 
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so  far,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  left  within 
the  current  year  to  go  through  the  cause  in  the  or- 
dinary forms.  This  put  Cicero  upon  a  new  project, 
of  shortening  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  *  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  an  issue,  at  any  rate,  before  the  present 
praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  assessors,  who  were  like 
to  be  equal  judges. f  Instead,  therefore,  of  spend- 
ing any  time  in  speaking,  or  employing  his  eloquence, 
as  usual,  in  enforcing  and  aggravating  the  several 
articles  of  the  charge,  he  resolved  to  do  nothing 
more  than  produce  his  witnesses,  and  offer  them  to 
be  interrogated  :  where  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  guilt,  which  appeared,  at 
once,  from  the  very  recital  of  the  depositions,  so 
confounded  Hortensius,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
for  his  client;  who,  despairing  of  all  defence,  sub- 
mitted, without  expecting  the  sentence,  to  a  volun- 
tary exile.J 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven 
excellent  orations,  which  now  renaiu  on  the  subject 
of  this  trial,  the  two  first  only  were  spoken,  the 
one  called  the  Divination,  the  other  the  First  Action, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  preface  to  the 
whole  cause:  the  other  five  were  published  after- 
wards, as  they  were  prepared  and  intended  to  be 
spoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  regular  defence  ;  for 
as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had  yet 
been  engaged,  or  ever  designed  to  be  engaged,  as 
an  accuser,  so  he  was  willing  to  leave  these  orations 
as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  that  way,  and  the 
pattern  of  a  just  and  diligent  impeachment  of  a  great 
and  corrupt  magistrate.^ 

*  Cicero  suranio  consilio  videtur  in  Verrem  vel  contrahere  tempora  dicendi  maluisse, 
quam  in  eura  annum,  quo  erat  Q.  Hortensius  consul  futurus,  incidere.    Quintil.  6.  b. 

t  Mihi  certum  est  non  committere,  ut  in  hac  causa  piaster  nobis  consiliumque 
mutetur.     Act.  1.  18. 

J  Faciam  hoc — ut  utar  testibus  statim.  lb. — Sed  tantummodo  citaret  testes — et 
eos  Hortensio  interrogandos  daret :  qua  arte  ita  est  fatigatus  Hortensius,  ut  nihil, 
contra  quod  diceret,  inveniret :  ipse  etiam  Verres,  desperato  patrocinio,  sua  sponte 
discederet  in  exilium.     Argum.  Asconii  in  Act.  1 . 

§  In  ceteris  orationibus  defensor  futurus,  accusationis  officium  his  libris,  qui  Ver- 
rinarum  nomine  nuncupantur,  compensare  decrevit ;  et — in  una  causa  vim  hujus  artis 
et  eloquentias  demonstrare.     Ascon.  Argum.  in  Lib.  et  in  Verr. 
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Jn  the  first  contest  with  Csecilius,  he  estimates 
the  damage  of  the  Sicilians  at  above  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  *  but  this  was  a  computation  at 
large,  before  he  was  distinctly  informed  of  the  facts : 
for  after  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen  what  the 
proofs  actually  amounted  to,  he  charges  them  at 
somewhat  less  than  half  that  sum  ;  f  and  though  the 
law,  in  these  causes,  gave  double  damages,  yet  no 
more  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  this  than  the 
single  sum  ;  which  gave  occasion,  as  Plutarch  inti- 
mates, to  a  suspicion  of  some  corruption,  or  con- 
nivance in  Cicero,  for  suffering  so  great  an  abate- 
ment of  the  fine :  but  if  there  was  any  abatement  at 
all,  it  must  needs  have  been  made  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  out  of  regard,  perhaps,  to  Verres* 
submission,  and  shortening  the  trouble  of  the  prose- 
cutors :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  from  leaving  any 
imputation  of  that  sort  upon  Cicero,  it  highly  raised 
the  reputation,  both  of  his  abilities  and  integrity,  as 
of  one,  whom  neither  money  could  bribe  nor  power 
terrify,  from  prosecuting  a  public  oppressor;  and 
the  Sicilians  ever  after  retained  the  highest  sense  of 
his  services,  and,  on  all  occasions,  testified  the  ut- 
most zeal  for  his  person  and  interests. 

From  the  conclusion  of  these  orations,  we  may 
observe,  that  Cicero's  vigour  in  this  cause  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the  nobility  :  which 
was  so  far,  however,  from  moving  him,  that,  in  open 
defiance  of  it  he  declares,  "  that  the  nobles  were  na- 
"  tural  enemies  to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  all  new 
men ;  and,  as  if  they  were  of  another  race  and 
species,  could  never  be  reconciled  or  induced  to 
favour  them,  by  any  observance,  or  good  offices 
"  whatsoever;  that,  for  his  part,  therefore,  like  many 
"  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue  his  own  course, 
"  and  make  his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  his  diligence  and 


a 


*  Quo  nomine  absire,  C  Verres,  sestcrtium  millies  ex  lege  repeto.  Divin.  in  Cascil.  5. 

t  Dicimus  C  Verrem — quadiingenties  sestertiuin  ex  Sicilia  contra  leges  abstulisse. 
Act.  1.  18. 
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"  faithful  services,  without  regarding  the  quarrels 
"  to  which  he  might  expose  himself. — That  if,  in 
"  this  trial,  the  judges  did  not  answer  the  good 
"  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  them,  he  was 
"  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only  those  who  were 
"  actually  guilty  of  corruption;  but  those  too  who 
"  were  privy  to  it ;  and  if  any  should  be  so  auda- 
"■  cious  as  to  attempt,  by  power  or  artifice,  to  inrlu- 
"  ence  the  bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  he  would 
"  call  him  to  answer  for  it  before  the  people,  and 
"  shew  himself  more  vigorous  in  pursuing  him,  than 
"  he  had  been  even  in  prosecuting  Verres."  # 

But,  before  I  dismiss  the  cause  of  Verres,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  account  of  some  of 
his  principal  crimes,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of  governing  pro- 
vinces, and  explain  the  grounds  of  those  frequent 
impeachments  and  public  trials,  which  he  will  meet 
with  in  the  sequel  of  this  history;  for,  though  few 
of  their  governors  ever  came  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  Verres' iniquity,  yet  the  greatest  part  were  guilty, 
in  some  degree,  of  every  kind  of  oppression,  with 
which  Verres  himself  was  charged.  This  Cicero 
frequently  intimates  in  his  pleading,  and  urges  the 
necessity  of  condemning  him  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
ample, and  to  prevent  such  practices  from  growing 
too  general  to  be  controlled.^ 

The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  heads:  1. 
Of  corruption  in  judging  causes  ;  2.  Of  extortion  in 
collecting  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  Republic  ; 
3.  Of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  statues  aud 
wrought  plate,  which  was  his  peculiar  taste;  4.  Of 
illegal  and  tyrannical  punishments.  I  shall  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  each  from  the  great  number  that 
Cicero  has  collected,  which  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  was 

*  Proinde  siqui  sunt,  qui  in  hoc  reo  aut  polentes,  aut  audaces,  aut  artifices  ad  cor- 
rumpendum  judicium  velint  esse,  ita  sint  parati,  ut  disceptante  populo  Romano 
mecum  sibi  rem  videant  futuram,  Sec.  in  Verr.  5.  71. 

t  Quid  igitur  dicet  ?  fecisse  alios. — Sunt  quredam  onmino  in  te  singularia — quasdam 
tibi  cum  multis  coinmunia.  Ergo  omittam  tuos  peculatus,  ut  ob  jus  dicundum  pecu- 
nias  acceptas — quae  forsitan  ali!  quoque  fecerint,  &c.     In  Verr.  1.  3.  88. 
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but  a  small  extract  from  an  infinitely  greater,  of 
which  Verres  had  been  actually  guilty. 

There  was  not  an  estate  in  Sicily/ of  any  consi- 
derable Value,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will 
for  twenty  years  past,  where  Verres  had  not  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  title,  or 
some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the 
testator,  as  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the 
heir.     Dio  of  Halesa,  a  man  of  eminent  quality,  was 
in  quiet  possession  of  a  great  inheritance,  left  to 
him  by  the  will  of  a  relation,  who  had  enjoined  him 
to  erect  certain  statues  in  the  square  of  the  city,  on 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  estate  to  the  Erycinian 
Venus.     The  statues  were  erected  according  to  the 
will;   yet  Verres,  having  found  some  little  pretence 
for  cavilling,  suborned  an  obscure  Sicilian,  one  of 
his  own  informers,  to  sue  for  the  estate  in  the  name 
of  Venus;  and  when  the  cause  was  brought  before 
him,  forced  Dio  to  compound  with  him  for  about 
nine  thousand  pounds,   and  to  yield  to  him  also  a 
famous  breed  of  mares,  with  all  the  valuable  plate 
and  furniture  of  his  house.  * 

Sopater,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Haliciae,  had  been 
accused  before  the  late  praator,  C.  Sacerdos,  of  a 
capital  crime,  of  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted; 
but  when  Verres  succeeded  to  the  government  the 
prosecutors  renewed  their  charge,  and  brought  him 
to  a  second  trial  before  their  new  praetor ;  to  which 
Sopater,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Sacerdos,  readily  submitted  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger.  After  one  hearing,  the 
cause  was  adjourned,  when  Timarchides,  the  fveed- 
man  and  principal  agent  of  Verres,  came  to  Sopater, 
and  admonished  him,  as  a  friend,  not  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  his  former 
absolution,  for  that  his  adversaries  had  resolved  to 

*  Hie  est  Dio — dc  quo  multis  primariis  viris  testibus  satisfactum  est,  H-S  unde- 
cies  numeratum  esse,  ut  earn  causaru,  in  qua  ne  tenuissima  quidem  suspicio  posset 
esse,  isto  cognoscente  obtineret:  praHerea  greges  nobilissimarum  equarum  abactos  : 
argenti  vestisque  stragulap  donii  quod  fuerit  esse  direptum.     In  Verr.  1.  2.  7. 
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offer  money  to  the  praetor,  who  would  rather  take  it 
for  saving,  than  destroying  a  criminal,  and  was  un- 
willing likewise  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Sopater,  surprised  at  this  intimation,  and 
not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  promised  to 
consider  of  it ;  but  declared  himself  unable  to  ad- 
vance any  large  sum.  Upon  consulting  his  friends, 
they  all  advised  him  to  take  the  hint,  and  make  up 
the  matter ;  so  that,  in  a  second  meeting  with 
Timarchides,  after  alleging  his  particular  want  of 
money,  he  compounded  the  affair  for  about  seven 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  paid  down  upon  the 
spot.  *  He  now  took  all  his  trouble  to  be  over: 
but,  after  another  hearing,  the  cause  was  still  ad- 
journed ;  and  Timarchides  came  again  to  let  him 
knowr,  that  his  accusers  had  offered  a  much  larger 
sum  than  what  he  had  given,  and  advised  him,  if  he 
was  wise,  to  consider  well  what  he  had  to  do.  But 
Sopater,  provoked  by  a  proceeding  so  impudent,  had 
not  the  patience  even  to  hear  Timarchides,  but  flatly 
told  him,  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  for 
he  was  determined  to  give  no  more.  All  his  friends 
were  of  the  same  mind,  imagining,  that  whatever 
Verres  himself  might  intend  to  do,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  draw  the  other  judges  into  it,  being  all  men 
of  the  first  figure  in  Syracuse,  who  had  judged  the 
same  cause  already,  with  the  late  praetor,  and  ac- 
quitted Sopater.  When  the  third  hearing  came  on, 
Verres  ordered  Petilius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  wras 
one  of  the  bench,  to  go  and  hear  a  private  cause, 
which  was  appointed  for  that  day,  and  of  winch  he 
was  likewise  the  judge.  Petilius  refused,  alleging, 
that  the  rest  of  his  assessors  would  be  engaged  in 
the  present  trial.  But  Verres  declared,  that  they 
might  ail  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  detain  them;  upon  which  they 
all  presently  withdrew,  some  to  sit  as  judges,  and 

*  Post  ad  amicos  retulit.  Qui  cum  ei  fuissent  auctores  redirnerfdze  salutls,  rid 
Timarchidem  venit.  Expositis  suis  diificultatibus,  hominem  ad  H-3  lxxx  perducit, 
camquc  ei  pecuniam  numeral.     In  Verr.  1.  f.  '28. 
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some  to  serve  their  friends  in  the  other  cause. 
Minucius,  Sopater's  advocate,  seeing  the  bench  thus 
cleared,  took  it  for  granted,  that  Verres  would  not 
proceed  in  the  trial  that  day,  and  was  going  out  of 
the  court  along  with  the  rest;  when  Verres  called 
him  back,  and  ordered  him  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
fence of  his  client.  "  Defend  him  !"  says  he,  "  be- 
"  fore  whom  ?"  "  Before  me,"  replied  Verres,  "  if 
"  you  think  me  worthy  to  try  a  paltry  Greek  and 
"  Sicilian."  "  I  do  not  dispute  your  worthiness," 
says  Minucius,  "  but  wish  only  that  your  assessors 
"  were  present,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
"  the  merits  of  the  cause."  "  Begin,  I  tell  you," 
says  Verres,  "  for  they  cannot  be  present."  "  No 
"  more  can  I,"  replied  Minucius ;  "  for  Petilius 
begged  of  me  also  to  go,  and  sit  with  him  upon 
the  other  trial."  Aud  when  Verres,  with  many 
threats,  required  him  to  stay,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  act,  since  the  bench  was  dismissed,  and  so  left 
the  court,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  Sopater's 
friends. — This  somewhat  discomposed  Verres ;  but 
after  he  had  been  whispered  several  times  by  his 
clerk  Timarchides,  he  commanded  Sopater  to  speak 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence.  Sopater 
implored  him,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to  proceed  to 
sentence  till  the  rest  of  the  judges  could  be  pre- 
sent; but  Verres  called  for  the  witnesses,  and,  after 
he  had  heard  one  or  two  of  them,  in  a  summary  way, 
without  their  being  interrogated  by  any  one,  put  an 
end  to  the  trial,  and  condemned  the  criminal.  * 

Among  the  various  branches  of  Verres'  illegal 
gains,  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  considerable  article  : 
for  there  was  not  a  magistracy  of  any  kind  to  be 
disposed  of,  either  by  lot  or  a  free  vote,  which  he 
did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  best  bidder.  The 
priesthood  of  Jupiter,  at  Syracuse,  was  of  ail  others 
the  most  honourable :  the  method  of  electing  into  it 

*  Tutu  repente  iste  testes  eitari  jubet.  Dicit  unus  et  alter  breviter.  Nihil  inter- 
rogator. Praeco,  dixisse  pronuntiat.  Iste — properans  de  sella  exiluit :  hominem 
innocentem,  a  C  Sacerdote  absolutum  indicta  causa,  de  sententia  scribae,  medici, 
haruspkisque  condeiunavit.     lb.  30. 
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was  to  chuse  three  by  a  general  vote  out  of  three 
several  classes  of  the  citizens,  whose  names  were 
afterwards  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the  first  of  thera 
that  was  drawn  out  obtained  the  priesthood.  Verres 
had  sold  it  to  Theomuastns,  and  procured  him  to 
be  named  in  the  first  instance  anions:  the  three  :  but. 
as  the  remaining  part  was  to  be  decided  by  lot, 
people  were  in  great  expectation  to  see  how  he 
would  manage  that  which  was  not  so  easily  in  his 
power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Theomnastus  should  be  declared  priest,  with- 
out casting  lots  ;  but  when  the  Syracusians  remon- 
strated against  it,  as  contrary  to  their  religion,  and 
the  law,  he  called  for  the  law,  which  ordered,  "  that 
"  as  many  lots  should  be  made  as  there  were  per 
"  sons  nominated,  and  that  he,  whose  name  came 
"  out  the  first,  should  be  the  priest."  He  asked 
them,  "  How  many  were  nominated  ?"  they  an- 
swered, "  Three  :" — "  And  what  more  then,"  says 
he,  "  is  required  by  the  law,  than  that  three  lots 
"  should  be  cast,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out?"  They 
answered,  "  Nothing  :"  upon  which  he  presently 
ordered  three  lots,  with  Theomnastus's  name  upon 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  cast  into  the  urn,  and  so, 
by  drawing  out  any  one,  the  election  was  deter- 
mined in  his  favour.  * 

The  tenth  of  the  corn  of  all  the  conquered  towns 
in  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Romans,  as  it  had  for- 
merly done  to  their  own  princes,  and  was  always  ga- 
thered in  kind,  and  sent  to  Rome :  but  as  this  was 
not.  sufficient  for  the  public  use,  the  praetors  had  an 
appointment  also  of  money  from  the  treasury,  to  pur- 
chase such  farther  stores  as  were  necessary  for  the 
current  year.  Now,  the  manner  of  collecting-  and 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes,  was  settled 
by  an  old  law  of  king  Hiero,  the  most  moderate  and 
equitable  of  all  their  ancient  tyrants  :  but  Verres,  by 

*  Numquid  igitur  oportet  nisi  tres  sortes  conjici,  imam  cchici  ?  Nihil.     Conjici 
jubet  tres,  in  quibus  omnibus  scriptum  esset  nomen  Theonmasti.    Fit  clamor  maxima 
— ita  Jovis   illud  sacerdotium  amplissimum  per  hanc  rationem  Theomnasto  datu 
lb.  51. 
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a  strange  sort  of  edict,  ordered,  that  the  owner 
should  pay  whatever  the  collector  demanded  ;  but  if 
he  exacted  more  than  his  due,  that  he  should  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  eight  times  the  value.*  By  this 
edict,  he  threw  the  property,  as  it  were,  of  the  island, 
into  the  power  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  farmed 
out  the  tithes  :  who,  in  virtue  of  the  new  law,  seized 
into  their  hands  the  whole  crop  of  every  town,  and 
obliged  the  owners  to  give  them  whatever  share  of 
it,  or  composition  in  money,  they  thought  fit ;  and  if 
any  refused,  they  not  only  plundered  them  of  all 
their  goods,  but  even  tortured  their  persons,  till  they 
had  forced  them  to  a  compliance.f  By  this  means, 
Verres  having  gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn 
from  the  very  tithes,  to  supply  the  full  demands  of 
Rome,  put  the  whole  money,  that  he  had  received 
from  the  treasury,  into  his  own  pocket  ;J  and  used 
to  brag,  that  he  had  got  enough  from  this  single  ar- 
ticle to  screen  him  from  any  impeachment :  and  not 
without  reason,  since  one  of  his  clerks,  who  had  the 
management  of  this  corn-money,  was  proved  to  have 
got  above  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  very  fees 
which  were  allowed  for  collecting  it.§  The  poor 
husbandmen,  in  the  mean  time,  having  no  remedy, 
were  forced  to  run  away  from  their  houses,  and  de- 
sert the  tillage  of  the  ground  ;  so  that,  from  the  re- 
gisters, which  were  punctually  kept  in  every  town, 
of  all  the  occupiers  of  arable  lands  in  the  island,  it 
appeared,  that,  during  the  three  years  government  of 
Verres,  above  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  had 
entirely  deserted  their  farms,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated.|| 

*  Tota  Hieronica  lege — rejecta  et  repudiata — edictum,  judices,  audite  praecla- 
rum:  quantum  decumanus  edidisset  aratorem  sibi  dccumec  dare  oportere,  uttantum 
arator  decumano  dare  cogeretur,  ike.    In  Verr.  1.  5.  10. 

t  Apronius  venit,  omne  instrumentum  diripuit,  familiam  abduxit,  pecus  abegit — < 
hominem  corripi  et  suspendi  jussit  in  oleastro,  &c.     lb.  ?3. 

J  Jam  vero  ab  isto  omnem  illam  ex  aerario  pecuniam,  quam  his  oportuit  civitati- 
bus  pro  frumento  dari,  lucrifactam  videtis.    lb.  75,  &c. 

§  Tu  ex  pecunia  publica  H-S  tredecies  scribam  tuuni  perraissu  tuo  cum  abstulisse 
fateare,  reliquam  tibi  ullam  defensionem  putas  esse  ?  lb.  80. 

II  Agyrinensis  ager — ducentos  quinquaginta  aratorea  habuit.  primo  anno  PraeturaB 
tuae.  Quid  tertio  anno?  Octoginta— hoc  pera?que  in  omni  agro  decumano  reperi- 
etis.     lb.  51,  52,  &c. 
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Apronius,  a  man  of  infamous  life  and  character, 
was  the  principal  farmer  of  the  tithes :  who,  when 
reproached  with  the  cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made 
no  scruple  to  own,  that  the  chief  share  of  the  gain 
was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  prsetor.  These 
words  were  charged  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 
Verres  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  by  one  Ru- 
brius,  who  offered  a  wager  and  trial  upon  the  proof 
of  them;  but  Verres,  without  shewing  any  concern 
or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to  hush  up  the 
matter,  and  prevent  the  dispute  from  proceeding  any 
farther.* 

The  same  wager  was  offered  a  second  time,  and 
in  the  same  public  manner,  by  oue  Scaudilius,  who 
loudly  demanded  judges  to  decide  it:  to  which  Ver- 
res, not  being  able  to  appease  the  clamour  of  the 
man,  was  forced  to  consent,  and  named  them  pre- 
sently, out  of  his  own  band,  Cornelius  his  physician, 
Volusins  his  soothsayer,  and  Valerius  his  crier  ;  to 
whom  he  usually  referred  all  disputes,  in  which  he 
had  any  interest.  Scandilius  insisted  to  have  them 
named  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sicily,  or  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome:  but  Verres  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  trust  a  cause,  in  which  his 
own  reputation  was  at  stake,  to  any  but  his  own 
friends  ;  and  when  Scandilius  refused  to  produce  his 
proofs  before  such  arbitrators,  Verres  condemned 
him  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  wager,  which  was  forty 
pounds,  to  Apronius.f 

C.  Heius  was  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana, 
where  he  lived  very  splendidly  in  the  most  magni- 

•  Eorum  omnium,  qui  decumani  vocabantur,  princeps  eratQ.  ille  Apronius,  quern 
videtis:  de  cujus  improbitate  singulari  gravissimarum  legationum  querimonias  au- 
distis.     lb.  9. 

Cum  palam  Syracusis,  te  audiente,  maximo  conventu,  P.  Rubrius  Q.  Apronium 
sponsione  lacessivit,  ni  Apronius  dictitaret,  te  sibi  in  decumis  esse  socium,  &c. 
lb.  57. 

t  Hie  tu  medicum  etharuspicero,  etprasconem  tuum  recuperatores  dabis?  [lb.  60.] 
Iste  viros  optimos  recuperatores  dat  eundem  ilium  medicum  Comelium,  et  haruspi- 
cem  Volusianum,  et  Valerium  praconem.     lb.  21.  it.  11. 

Scandilius  postulare  de  conventu  recuperatores.  Turn  iste  negat  se  de  existima- 
tione  sua  cuiquam,  nisi  suis,  commissurum — cogit  Scandilium  qumque  ilia  milli* 
numnium  dare  atque  adnumeraie  Apronio.     lb.  60. 
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ficent  house  of  the  citv,  and  used  to  receive  all  the 
Roman  magistrates  with  great  hospitality.     He  had 
a  chapel  in  his  house,  built  by  his  ancestors,  and 
furnished  with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of  admir- 
able sculpture,  and  inestimable  value.    On  one  side 
stood  a  Cupid,  of  marble,  made  by  Praxiteles:  on 
the  other,  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  Myron ;  with  a 
little  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote  the  religion 
and  sanctity  of  the  place.    There  were  likewise  two 
other  figures,  of  brass,  of  two  young  women,  called 
Canephora?,  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  carrying 
things  proper  for  sacrifice,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Athenians — the  work  of  Polycletus.    These  statues 
were  an  ornament  not  only  to  Heius,  but  to  Mes- 
sana  itself,  being  known  to  every  body  at  Rome,  and 
constantly  visited  by  all  strangers,  to  whom  Heius's 
house  was  always  open.     The  Cupid  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  C.  Claudius,  for  the  decoration  of  the  Fo- 
rum in  his  aedileship,  and  was  carefully  sent  back  to 
Messana;  butVerres,  while  he  was  Heius's  guest, 
would  never  suffer  him  to  rest,  till  he  had  stript  his 
chapel  of  the  gods,  and  the  Canephorae;  and,  to  cover 
the  act  from  an  appearance  of  robbery,  forced  Heius 
to  enter  them  into  his  accounts,  as  if  they  had  been 
sold  to  him  for  fifty  pounds ;  whereas,  at  a  public 
auction  in  Rome,  as  Cicero  says,  they  had  known 
one  single  statue  of  brass,  of  a  moderate  size,  sold,  a 
little  before,  for  a  thousand.*  Verres  had  seen,  like- 
wise, at  Heius's  house,  a  suit  of  curious  tapestry, 
reckoned  the  best  in  Sicily,  being  of  the  kind  which 
was  called  attalic,  richly  interwoven  with  gold  :  this 
he  resolved  also  to  extort  from  Heius,  but  not  till  he 
had  secured  the  statues.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
left  Messana,  he  began  to  urge  Heius,  by  letters,  to 
send  him  the  tapestry  to  Agrigentum,  for  some  par- 

*  Erat  apud  Heiuin  sacrarium  magna  cum  dignitatc  in  sedibus,  a  majoribus  tradi- 
tum,  perantiquum  :  in  quo  signa  pulcherrima  quatuor,  summo  artificio,  sumraa,  nobi- 
litate,  &c.  [In  Verr.  I.  4.  2.]  C.  Claudius,  cujus  ./Edilitatem  magnificentissiruum 
scimus  fnissc,  usus  est  hoc  Cupidine  tain  diu,  dum  forum  Diis  immortalibus,  popu- 
loque  Romano  habnit  ornatuin. — Haec  omnia,  qu;e  dixi,  signa  ab  Heio,  de  sacraiio 
Verres  abstulit,  &c.  ib.  3.  Ita  jussisti,  opinor,  ipsuin  in  tabulas  referre.  [ib.  6.]  In 
auctione  signum  aeneurn  non  magnum  H-S,  cxx.  millibus  venire  non  vidimus?  Ib.  7. 
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ticular  service  which  he  pretended;  but,  when  he 
had  once  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  never  restored  it.-f 
Now  Messana,  as  it  is  said  above,  was  the  only  city 
of  Sicily  that  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  interest  of 
Verres ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  sent  a  public 
testimonial  in  his  praise,  by  a  deputation  of  its  emi- 
nent citizens,  of  which  this  very  Heius  was  the  chief. 
Yet,  when  he  came  to  be  interrogated,  and  cross- 
examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly  declared,  that,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the  authority  of  his 
city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet  that  he  had  been 
plundered  by  Verres  of  his  gods,  which  were  left 
to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  which  he  never  would 
have  parted  with,  on  any  conditions  whatsoever,  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power  to  keep  them  .J 

Verres  had  in  his  family  two  brothers,  of  Cilicia, 
the  one  a  painter,  the  other  a  sculptor,  on  whose  j  udg- 
ment  he  chiefly  relied,  in  his  choice  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  all  other  pieces  of  art.— -They  had  been 
forced  to  fly  from  their  country,  for  robbing  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  were  now  employed  to  hunt  out  every 
thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable  in  Sicily,  whether 
of  public  or  private  property.  These  brothers  having 
given  Verres  notice  of  a  large  silver  ewer,  belonging 
to  Pamphilus,  of  Lilybeum,  of  most  elegant  work, 
made  by  Boethus,§  Verres  immediately  sent  for  it, 
and  seized  it  to  his  own  use :  and,  while  Pamphilus 
was  sitting  pensive  at  home,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his 
rich  vessel,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  sideboard,  and 
the  pride  of  his  feasts,  another  messenger  came  run- 
ning to  him,  with  orders  to  bring  two  silver  cups 
also,  which  he  was  known  to  have,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  to  be  shewn  to  the  praetor.  Pam- 
philus, for  fear  of  greater  mischief,  took  up  his  cups, 

t  Quid  ?  ilia  Attalica,  tota  Sicilia  nominata,  ab  eodem  Heio  peripetasmata  emere 
oblitus  es  ? — At  quoraodo  abstulit  ?  &c.  lb.  12. 

t  Quid  enira  poterat  Heius  respondere? Primo  dixit,  se  ilium  publice  laudare, 

quod  sibi  ita  mandatum  esset:  deinde  neque  se  ilia  habuisse  venalia,  neque  ulla 
conditione,  si  utruin  vellet  liceret,  adduci  unquam  potuisse  ut  venderet  ilia,  Sec.  In 
Verr.  4.  7. 

§  A  celebrated  Carthaginian  sculptor,  who  left  many  famous  works  behind  him. 
Vid.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  33.  12.  it.  lib.  34.  8. 
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and  carried  them  away  himself:  when  he  came  to 
the  palace,  Verres  happened  to  be  asleep,  but  the 
brothers  were  walking  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  asked  for 
the  cups,  which  he  accordingly  produced.  They 
commended  the  work  ;  whilst  he,  with  a  sorrowful 
face,  began  to  complain,  that  if  they  took  his  cups 
from  him,  he  should  have  nothing,  of  an^  value,  left 
in  his  house.  The  brothers,  seeing  his  concern, 
asked  how  much  he  would  give  to  preserve  them  ; 
in  a  word,  they  demanded  forty  crowns  ;  he  offered 
twenty  :  but  while  they  were  debating,  Verres 
awaked,  and  called  for  the  cups;  which  being  pre- 
sently shewn  to  him,  the  brothers  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  they  did  not  answer  to  the  account 
that  had  been  given  of  them,  and  were  but  of  paltry 
work,  not  fit  to  be  seen  among  his  plate :  to  whose 
authority  Verres  readily  submitted,  and  so  Pamphi- 
lus  saved  his  cups.f 

In  the  city  of  Tindaris  there  was  a  celebrated 
image  of  Mercury,  which  had  been  restored  to  them 
from  Carthage  by  Scipio,  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  people  with  singular  devotion,  and  an  annual 
festival.  This  statue  Verres  resolved  to  have,  and 
commanded  the  chief  magistrate,  Sopater,  to  see  it 
taken  down,  and  conveyed  to  Messana.  But  the 
people  were  so  inflamed  and  mutinous  upon  it,  that 
Verres  did  not  persist  in  his  demand  at  that  time; 
but,  when  he  was  leaving  the  place,  renewed  his  or- 
ders to  Sopater,  with  severe  threats,  to  see  his  com- 
mand executed.  Sopater  proposed  the  matter  to  the 
senate,  who  universally  protested  against  it:  in  short, 
Verres  returned  to  the  town,  and  enquired  for  the 
statue ;  but  was  lold,  by  Sopater,  that  the  senate 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken  down,  and  had  made 

t  Cybiratae  sunt  fratres — quorum  alteram  fingere  opinor  e  ccra  solitum  esse,  alte- 
ram esse  pictorem. — Canes  venaticos  diceres,  ita  odorabantur  omnia  et  pervestiga- 
bant.     In  Verr.  4. 13. 

Memini  Pamphilum  Lilybcrtanum — mihi  nan-are,  cum  iste  ab  sese  hydriam  Botthi 
manu  factam,  prreclaro  opere  et  grandi  pondere  per  potestatem  abstulisset ;  se  sane 
iristem  et  conturbatum  domum  revertisse,  &.c.     lb.  14. 
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it  capital  for  any  one  to  meddle  with  it  without  their 
orders.  "  Do  not  tell  me,"  says  Verres,  "  of  your 
"  senate,  and  your  orders;  if  you  do  not  presently 
4(  deliver  the  statue,  you  shall  be  scourged  to  death 
*'  with  rods."  Sopater,  with  tears,  moved  the  affair 
again  to  the  senate,  and  related  the  praetor's  threats ; 
but  in  vain ;  they  broke  up  in  disorder,  without  giving 
any  answer.  This  was  reported  by  Sopater  to  Ver- 
res, who  was  sitting  in  his  tribunal :  it  was  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  weather  extremely  cold,  and  it  rained 
very  heavily,  when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to  be 
stripped,  and  carried  into  the  market-place,  and 
there  to  be  tied  upon  an  equestrian  statue  of  C.  Mar- 
cellus,  and  exposed,  naked  as  he  was,  to  the  rain 
and  the  cold,  and  stretched,  in  a  kind  of  torture, 
upon  the  brazen  horse;  where  he  must  necessarily 
have  perished,  if  the  people  of  the  town,  out  of  com- 
passion to  him,  had  not  forced  their  senate  to  grant 
the  Mercury  to  Verres.J 

Young  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  having  been  at 
Rome,  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  passed  through  Sicily,  at  this  time,  on  his 
return  home,  and  came  to  Syracuse;  where  Verres, 
who  knew  that  he  had  a  great  treasure  with  him,  re- 
ceived him  with  a  particular  civility;  made  him  large 
presents  of  wine,  and  all  refreshments  for  his  table, 
and  entertained  him  most  magnificently  at  supper. 
The  kiug,  pleased  with  this  compliment,  invited 
Verres,  in  his  turn,  to  sup  with  him,  when  his  side- 
board was  dressed  out  in  a  royal  manner,  with  his 
richest  plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid  gold,  set 
with  precious  stones,  among  which  there  was  a  large 
jug  of  wine,  made  out  of  an  entire  gem,  with  a  handle 
of  gold  to  it.    Verres  greedily  surveyed  and  admired 

J  Turn  iste  :  Quaro  mi'hi  religionem  narras?  quam  poenam  ?  quem  senatum  ?  Vi- 
vum  te  non  relinquam :  moriere  virgis,  nisi  signum  traditur — Erat  hiems  summa, 
tempestas,  ut  ipsuru  Sopatrum  dicere  audistis,  perfrigida  ;  imber  maximus,  cum  ipse 
imperat  lictoribus,  ut  Sopatrum — prsecipitem  in  Forum  dejiciant,  nudumque  consti- 
tuant — cum  esset  vinctus  nudus  in  ffire,  in  imbri,  in  frigore.  Neque  tamen  finis  huic 
injuria?  crudelitatique  fiebat,  donee  populus  atque  universa  multitudo,  atrocitate  rei 
-commota,  senatum  clamore  coegit,  ut  ei  simulacrum  illud  Mercurii  polliceretur.  lb- 
39,  40. 
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every  piece,  and  the  king- rejoiced  to  see  the  Roman 
preetor  so  well  satisfied  with  his  entertainment.  The 
next  morning,  Verres  sent  to  the  king,  to  borrow 
some  of  his  choicest  vessels,  and,  particularly  the 
jug,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  them,  as  he  pretended, 
to  his  own  workmen  ;  all  which  the  king,  having  no 
suspicion  of  him,  readily  sent.  But,  besides  these 
vessels  of  domestic  use,  the  king  had  brought  with 
him  a  large  candlestick,  or  branch  for  several  lights, 
of  inestimable  value,  all  made  of  precious  stones, 
and  adorned  with  the  richest  jewels,  which  he  had 
designed  for  an  offering  to  Jupiter  Capiiolinus  ;  but, 
finding  the  repairs  of  the  Capitol  not  finished,  and 
no  place  yet  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  offering, 
he  resolved  to  carry  it  back,  without  shewing  it  to 
any  body,  that  the  beauty  of  it  might  be  new,  and 
the  more  surprising,  when  it  came  to  be  first  seen  in 
that  temple.  Verres,  having  got  intelligence  of  this 
candlestick,  sent  again  to  the  king,  to  beg,  by  all 
means,  that  he  would  favour  him  with  a  sight  of  it, 
promising,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  else  to 
see  it.  The  king  sent  it  presently  by  his  servants, 
who,  after  they  had  uncovered,  and  shewn  it  to 
Verres,  expected  to  carry  it  back  with  them  to  the 
king;  but  Verres  declared,  that  he  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  must 
have  more  time  to  contemplate  it;  and  obliged  them, 
therefore,  to  go  away,  and  leave  it  with  him.  Seve- 
ral days  passed,  and  the  king  heard  nothing  from 
Verres ;  so  that  he  thought  proper  to  remind  him, 
by  a  civil  message,  of  sending  back  the  vessels  :  but 
Verres  ordered  the  servants  to  call  again  some  other 
time.  In  short,  after  a  second  message,  with  no 
better  success,  the  king  was  forced  to  speak  to  Verres 
himself:  upon  which  Verres  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  candlestick.  The  king 
affirmed  it  to  be  impossible,  on  the  account  of  his 
vow  to  Jupiter,  to  which  many  nations  were  wit- 
nesses. Verres  then  began  to  drop  some  threats ; 
but  finding  them  of  no  more  effect  than  his  entreaties, 
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he  commanded  the  king  to  depart,  instantly,  out  of 
his  province,  declaring,  that  he  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  certain  pirates,  who  were  coming,  from  his 
kingdom,  to  invade  Sicily.  The  poor  king,  finding 
himself  thusabused,  and  robbed  of  his  treasure,  went 
into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and,  in  a  public  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  calling  upon  the  gods  and  men 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  injury,  made  a  solemn  de- 
dication to  Jupiter  of  the  candlestick,  which  he 
had  vowed  and  designed  for  the  Capitol,  and  which 
Verres  had,  forcibly,  taken  from  him.* 

When  any  vessel,  richly  laden,  happened  to  arrive 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized  by  his 
spies  and  informers,  on  pretence  of  its  coming  from 
Spain,  and  being  filled  with  Sertorius's  soldiers : 
and,  when  the  commanders  exhibited  their  bills  of 
lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,  to  prove  them- 
selves to  be  fair  traders,  who  came  from  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  some  producing  Tyrian  pur- 
ple, others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  others  Greek  wines  and  Asiatic  slaves ;  the 
very  proof,  by  which  they  hoped  to  save  themselves, 
was  their  certain  ruin  :  Verres  declared  their  goods 
to  have  been  acquired  by  piracy,  and,  seizing  the 
ships,  with  their  cargoes,  to  his  own  use,  committed 
the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  perhaps,  were  Roman  citizens.  There  was 
a  famous  dungeon  in  Syracuse,  called  the  Latomiae, 
of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of  a  solid  rock, 
which,  having  originally  been  a  quarry  of  stone,  was 
converted  to  a  prison  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant.  Here 
Verres  kept  great  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  in 
chains,  whom  he  had  first  injured  to  a  degree  that 
made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them ;  whence  few  or 
none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but  were  commonly 
strangled  by  his  orders. j" 

*  Rex  maximo  conventu  Syraeusis  in  foro — flens,  ac  Deos  hominesque  contestans 
clamare  crepit,  candelabrum  factum  e  gemmis,  quod  in  Capitolium  missurus  esset — 
id  sibi  C  Verrem  abstulisse. — Id  etsi  antea  jam  mente  et  cogitatione  sua  consecra- 
tum  esset,  tamen  turn  se  in  illo  conventu  civium  Romanorum  dare,  donare,  dicare, 
t;onsecrare  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  &c.    lb    28, 29. 

tQuaecunque  navis  ex  Asia — venerat,  statim  certis  indicibus  et  custodibus  tene- 
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One  Gavius,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  town 
of  Cosa,  happened  to  escape  from  this  dreadful 
place,  and  run  away  to  Messana ;  where,  fancying 
himself  out  of  danger,  and  being  ready  to  embark  for 
Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  of  going  straight  to  Rome,  where  Verres 
should  be  sure  to  hear  of  him.  But  he  might  as  well 
have  said  the  words  in  the  praetor's  palace,  as  at 
Messana;  for  he  was  presently  seized,  and  secured 
till  Verres'  arrival,  who,  coming  thither  soon  after, 
condemned  him  as  a  spy  of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be 
scourged  in  the  market-place,  and  then  nailed  to  a 
cross,  erected  for  the  purpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  shore,  and  looking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor 
wretch  might  have  the  additional  misery  of  suffering 
that  cruel  death  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  his  home.* 

Thecoasts  of  Sicily  being  much  infested  by  pirates, 
it  was  the  custom  of  all  praetors  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
every  year,  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and  navi- 
gation. This  fleet  was  provided  by  a  contribution 
of  the  maritime  towns,  each  of  which  usually  fur- 
nished a  ship  with  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
provisions:  but  Verres,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
sometimes  remitted  the  ship,  and  always  discharged 
as  many  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  A 
fleet,  however,  was  equipped,  of  seven  ships  ;  but, 
for  show  rather  than  service,  without  their  comple- 
ment, either  of  men  or  stores,  and  wholly  unfit  to 
act  against  an  enemy  ;  and  the  command  of  it  was 
given  by  him,  not  to  his  quaestor,  or  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, as  it  was  usual,  but  to  Cleomenes,  a  Syracu- 


batur :  vectores  omnes  in  Latomias  conjiciebantur :  onera  atque  raerces  in  praeto- 
riam  domuni  deferebantur — eos  Sertorianos  milites  esse,  alque  a  Dianio  fugere  dice- 
bat,  &c.     In  Verr.  1.  5.  56. 

Latomias  Syracusanas  omnes  audistis.  Opus  est  ingens  magnificum  regum  ac 
tyrannorum.  Totum  est  ex  saxo  mirandam  in  altitudinem  depresso — nihil  tam 
clausum  ad  exitus,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  custodias,  nee  fieri  nee  cogitari  potest, 
[lb.  27.]  Career  ille,  qui  est  a  crudelissimo  tyranno  Dionysio  factus,  quae  Latomiae 
vocantur,  in  istius  iniperio  domicilium  civium  Romanorum  fuit.     lb.  55. 

*  Gavins  hie,  quem  dico,  Cosanus,  cum  in  illo  numero  civium  ab  isto  in  vincla 
eonjectus  esset,  et  nescio  qua  ratione  clam  e  Latomiis  profugisset — loqui  Messanae 
coepit,  et  queri,  se  civem  Romanumin  vincla  conjectum,  sibi  recta  iter  esse  Romam, 
Verri  se  praesto  advenienti  futurum,  &c.     lb.  61. 
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sian,  whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  he  might  en- 
joy her  company  the  more  freely  at  home,  while  her 
husband  was  employed  abroad.  For,  instead  of 
spending  the  summer,  as  other  governors  used  to  do, 
in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he  quitted  the 
palace  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  little  island  ad- 
joining to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or  rich  pavilions, 
pitched  close  by  the  fountain  of  Arethusa;  where, 
forbidding  the  approach  of  men,  or  business  to  dis- 
turb him,  he  passed  two  of  the  hot  months  in  the 
company  of  his  favourite  women,  and  all  thedelicacy 
of  pleasure  that  art  and  luxury  could  invent.* 

The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  out  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  great  pomp,  and  saluted  Verres  and  his 
company  as  it  passed  ;  when  the  Roman  praetor, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
days,  shewed  himself  at  last  to  the  sailors,  standing 
on  the  shore  in  slippers,  with  a  purple  cloak  and 
vest  flowing  down  to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  girl,  to  view  this  formidable  squadron  :f 
which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailedno  farther, 
after  several  days,  than  into  the  port  of  Pachynus. 
Here,  as  they  lay  peaceably  at  anchor,  they  were  sur- 
prised with  an  account  of  a  number  of  pirate  frigates, 
lying  in  another  harbour  very  near  to  them:  upon 
which  the  admiral  Cleomenes  cut  his  cables  in  a  great 
fright,  and  with  all  the  sail  that  he  could  make,  fled 
away  towards  Pelorus,  and  escaped  to  land:  the  rest 
of  the  ships  followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could;  but 

*  Erat  et  Nice,  facie  eximia,  uxor  Cleomenis  Syracusani — iste  auteni  cum  vir 
esset  Syracusis,  uxorem  ejus  parum  poterat  anirno  soluto  ac  libero  tot  in  act&  dies  se- 
cum  habere.  Itaque  excogitat  rem  singularem.  Naves,  quibus  legatus  prafuerat, 
Cleomeni,  tradit.  Classi  popuR  Romani  Cleomenem  Syracusanum  prasesse  jubet. 
Hoc  eo  facit,  ut  non  solum  ille  abesset  a  domo — Nam  sestate  summa,  quo  tempore 
ceteri  pratores  obire  provinciam,  et  concursare  consueverunt — eo  tempore  ad  luxu- 
riera,  libidinesque  suas — tabernacula — carbaseis  intenta  velis  collocari  jussit  in  lit— 
tore,  &c.     In  Verr.  5.  31. 

t  Ipse  autem,  qui  visus  multis  d'ebus  non  esset,  turn  se  tamen  in  conspectum 
nautis  paullisper  dedit.  Stetit  soleatus  praetor  populi  Romani  cum  pallio  purpureo, 
tunicaque  talari,  muliercula  nixus  in  littore.     lb.  33. 

Quintilian  greatly  admires  this  short  description,  as  placing  the  very  scene  and 
fact  before  our  eyes,  and  suggesting  still  much  more  than  is  expressed  by  it ; 
[1.  8.  3.]  but  the  concise  elegance  and  expressive  brevity,  in  which  its  beauty  con- 
sists, cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  a  translation. 
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two  of  them,  which  sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by 
the  pirates,  and  one  of  the  captains  killed ;  the  other 
captains  quitted  their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done, 
and  got  safe  to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships 
deserted,  set  fire  to  them  all  that  evening,  and  the 
next  day  sailed  boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse, 
which  reached  into  the  verv  heart  of  the  town  : 
where,  after  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and 
filled  the  city  with  a  general  terror,  they  sailed  out 
again  at  leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph over  Verres,  and  the  authority  of  Rome.* 

The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse 
insulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  through  all 
Sicily.  The  captains,  in  excuse  of  themselves,  were 
forced  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  their  ships  were  scan- 
dalously unprovided  both  with  men  and  stores,  and 
in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy;  each  of  them  re- 
lating how  many  of  their  sailors  had  been  discharged 
by  Verres'  particular  orders,  on  whom  the  whole 
blame  was  justly  laid.  When  this  came  to  his  ears, he 
sent  for  the  captains,  and  after  threatening  them  very 
severely  for  talking  in  that  manner,  forced  them  to  de- 
clare, and  to  testify  it  also  in  writing,  that  every  one 
of  their  ships  had  its  full  complement  of  all  things 
necessary  :  but  finding,  after  all,  that  there  was  no 
way  of  stifling  the  clamour,  and  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily reach  Rome,  he  resolved,  for  the  extenuation 
of  his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  captains,  and 
put  them  all  to  death,  except  the  admiral  Cleomenes, 
the  most  criminal  of  them  all,  and,  at  his  request,  the 
commander  also  of  his  ship.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  the  four  remaining  captains,  after  four- 
teen days  from  the  action,  when  they  suspected  no 
danger,  were  arrested  and  clapt  into  irons.  They 
were  all  young  men,  of  the  principal  families  of  Si- 
cily, someof^hem  the  only  sons  of  aged  parents, 
who  came  presently,  in  great  consternation,  to  Syra- 
cuse, to  solicit  the  pra?tor  for  their  pardon.     But 

*  Tunc  Praedonum  dux  Heracleo  repente  prater  spem,  non  sua  virtute— victor, 
classem  pulcherrimaiu  populi  Romani  in  littus  expulsam  et  ejectam,  cum  primuin 
advesperasceret,  inflammari  incendique  jussit,  &c.     lb.  35,  36. 
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Verres  was  inexorable;  and  having  thrown  them 
into  his  dungeon,  where  nobody  was  suffered  to 
speak  with  them,  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
heads;  whilst  all  the  service  that  their  unhappy 
parents  could  do  for  them,  was  to  bribe  the  execu- 
tioner to  dispatch  them  with  one  stroke,  instead  of 
more,  which  he  brutally  refused  to  do,  unless  he 
was  paid  for  it,  and  to  purchase  of  Timarchides,  the 
liberty  of  giving  them  burial.* 

It  happened,  however,  before  this  loss  of  the  fleet, 
that  a  single  pirate  ship  was  taken  by  Verres'  lieu- 
tenants, and  brought  into  Syracuse  ;  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  had  on  board  a  great 
number  of  handsome  young  fellows.  There  was  a 
band  of  musicians  among  them,  whom  Verres  sent 
away  to  Rome  a  present  to  a  friend  ;  and  the  rest, 
who  had  either  youth  or  beauty,  or  skill  in  any  art, 
were  distributed  to  his  clerks  and  dependents,  to  be 
kept  for  his  use  ;  but  the  few  who  were  old  and  de- 
formed, were  committed  to  the  dungeon  and  re- 
served for  punishment. f  The  captain  of  these  pi- 
rates had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Sicilians  :  so 
that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  person,  and  to 
feed  their  eyes  with  his  execution:  but,  being  rich, 
he  found  means  to  redeem  his  head,  and  was  care- 
fully kept  out  of  sight,  and  conveyed  to  some  private 
custody,  till  Verres  could  make  the  best  market  of 
him.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  impatient 
and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  pirates,  whom 
all  other  praetors  used  to  execute  as  soon  as  taken  ; 
and  knowing  the  number  of  them  to  be  great,  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  few  old  and  decrepit,  whom 

*  Cleomenem  etnavarchos  ad  se  vocari  jubet ;  accusat  eos,  quod  hujusmodi  de  se 
sermones  habuerint :  rogat  ut  id  facere  desistant,  et  in  sua  quisque  navi  dicat  se 
tantum  habuisse  nautarum,  quantum  oportuerit — Illi  se  ostendunt  quod  vellet  esse 
facturos — Iste  in  tabulas  refert ;  obsignat  signis  amicorum — Iste  hominibus  miseris 
innocentibusque  injici  catenas  jubet — Veniunt  Syracusas  parentes  propinquique  mi- 
serorura  adolescentium,  &c.     In  Verr.,  5,  39,  40,  &c. 

t  Erat  ea  navis  plena  juventutis  formosissima?,  plena  argenti  facti  attjue  signati, 
multa  cum  stragula  veste — siqui  senes  aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hostium  numero 
ciucit :  qui  aliquid  forma?,  ajtatis,  artificiique  habebant,  abducit  omnes,  nonnullos  scri- 
bis  suis,  filio,  cohortique  distribuit.  Symphoniacos  homines  sex  cuidam  amico  suo 
Romam  nnineri  misit,  &c.     lb.  25,  &c. 
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Verres  willingly  sacrificed  to  their  resentment.  He 
took  this  opportunity  therefore  to  clear  the  dungeon 
of  those  Roman  citizens,  whom  he  had  reserved  for 
such  an  occasion,  and  now  brought  out  to  execu- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  piratical  crew  :  but  to  prevent 
the  imprecations  and  cries,  which  citizens  used  to 
make  of  their  being  free  Romans,  and  to  hinder 
their  being  known  also  to  any  other  citizens  there 
present,  he  produced  them  all  with  their  heads  and 
faces  so  muffled  up,  that  they  could  neither  be  heard 
nor  seen,  and  in  that  cruel  manner  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  innocent  men.*  But  to  finish  at  last  this 
whole  story  of  Verres :  After  he  had  lived  many 
years  in  a  miserable  exile,  forgotten  and  deserted 
by  all  his  friends,  he  is  said  to  have  been  relieved  by 
the  generosity  of  Cicero  ;f  yet  was  proscribed  and 
murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  sake  of 
his  fine  statues  and  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he 
refused  to  part  with  :J  "  happy  only,"  as  Lactantius 
says,  "  before  his  death,  to  have  seen  the  more  de- 
"  plorableendofliis  old  enemy  and  accuser,  Cicero."| 
But  neither  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal, 
nor  the  concessions  already  made  by  the  senate, 
were  able  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people ; 
they  demanded  still,  as  loudly  as  ever,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power,  and  the  right  of  judi- 
cature to  the  equestrian  order;  till,  after. various 
contests  and  tumults,  excited  annually  on  that  ac- 
count by  the  tribunes,  they  were  gratified  this  year 
in  them  both  ;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the  consul, 
in  the  second  by  L.  Cotta,  the  praetor.  §  The  tri- 
bunes were  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this  struggle 

*  Archipirataru  ipsum  vidit  nemo — cum  omnes,  ut  mos  est,  concurrerent,  quaere- 
rent,  videre  cuperent,  &c.  [ib.  26.]  Cum  maximus  numerus  deesset,  turn  iste  in 
eorum  locum,  quos  domum  suam  de  piratis  abduxerat,  substituere  coepit  cives  Ro- 
manos,  quos  in  carcerem  antea  conjecerat — Itaque  alii  cives  Roman!  ne  cognosce- 
renrur,capitibusobvolutisecarcereadpalum  atquenecemrapiebantur,&c.  Ib.  28, &c. 

Quid  de  multitudine  dicemus  eorum,  qui  capitibus  involutis  in  piratarum  capti- 
vorumque  numero  producebantur,  ut  securi  ferirentur.     Ib.  60. 

tSenec.  !.  6.  Suasor.  6. 

jPIin.  Hist.  N.  I.  34.  2.  ||  Lactan.  2.  4. 

{Hoc  consulate  Pompeius  tribuniciam  potestatem  restituit  cujus  imaginem  Sylla 
sine  re  reliquerat.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  30. 
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by  J.  Caesar,*  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  all 
who  wished  well  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  city ;  for 
long  experience  had  shewn,  that. they  had  always 
been,  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  by  the  abuse  of  their  extravagant  power,  but 
the  constant  tools  of  all  the  ambitious,  who  had  any 
designs  of  advancing  themselves  above  the  laws:f 
for,  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes,  which 
they  were  sure  to  effect  by  paying  their  full  price, 
they  could  either  obtain  from  the  people  whatever 
they  wanted,  or  obstruct  at  least  whatever  should 
be  attempted  against  them:  so  that  this  act  was 
generally  disliked  by  the  better  sort,  and  gave  a 
suspicion  of  no  good  intentions  in  Pompey  ;  who,  to 
remove  all  jealousies  against  him,  on  this,  or  any 
other  account,  voluntarily  took  an  oath,  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  would  accept  no 
public  command  or  government,  but  content  himself 
with  the  condition  of  a  private  senator.  J 

Plutarch  speaks  of  this  act,  as  the  effect  of  Pom- 
pey's  gratitude  to  the  people,  for  the  extraordinary 
honours  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him  ;  but  Ci- 
cero makes  the  best  excuse  for  it,  after  Pompey's 
death,  which  the  thing  itself  would  bear,  by  observ- 
ing, that  a  statesman  must  always  consider  not  only 
what  is  best,  but  what  is  necessary  to  the  times; 
that  Ponipey  well  knew  the  impatience  of  the  people; 
and  that  they  would  not  bear  the  loss  of  the  tribu- 
nician  power  much  longer;  and  it  was  the  part, 
therefore,  of  a  good  citizen,  not  to  leave  to  a  bad 
one,  the  credit  of  doing  what  was  too  popular  to  be 
withstood.  §  But  whatever  were  Pompey's  views, 
in  the  restitution  of  this  power,  whether  he  wanted 
the  skill  or  the  inclination  to  apply  it  to  any  bad 
purpose,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  cause  to  repent 
of  it  afterwards,   when  Caesar,    who  had  a   better 

*  Auctores  restituendae  tribuniciae  potestatis  enixissime  juvit.     Sueton.  J.  Cass.  5- 
t  De  Leg.  3.  9. 

t  Qui  cum  consul  laudabiliter  jurasset,  se  in  nullam  provinciam  ex  eo  magistratu 
Humra.     Veil.  Pat.  1,  31. 
§  De  Leg.  3.  11. 
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head,  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the  advantage  of  it, 
to  his  ruin  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  tribunes,  was 
supplied  both  with  the  power  and  the  pretext  for 
overturning  the  Republic* 

As  to  the  other  dispute,  about  restoring  the  right 
of  judging  to  the  knights,  it  was  thought  the  best 
way  of  correcting  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  to 
subject  them  to  the  judicature  of  an  inferior  order, 
who,  from  a  natural  jealousy  and  envy  towards 
them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their  oppressions 
with  proper  severity.  It  was  ended,  however,  at 
last,  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new  law  was  prepared, 
by  common  consent,  to  vest  this  power  jointly  in 
the  senators  and  the  knights ;  from  each  of  which 
orders  a  certain  number  was  to  be  drawn  annually, 
by  lot,  to  sit  in  judgment,  together  with  the  praetor, 
upon  all  causes/)" 

But,  for  the  more  effectual  cure  of  that  general 
licence,  and  corruption  of  morals,  which  had  in- 
fected all  orders,  another  remedy  was  also  provided 
this  year,  an  election  of  censors  :  it  ought  regularly 
to  have  been  made  every  five  years,  but  had  now 
been  intermitted,  from  the  time  of  Sylla,  for  about 
seventeen.  These  censors  were  the  guardians  of 
the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  city,  J  and  had  a 
power  to  punish  vice  and  immorality,  by  some  mark 
of  infamy,  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  The  persons  now  chosen  were,  L.  Gel- 
lius  and  Cn.  Lentulus;  both  of  them  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  his  particular  acquaintance,  and  the  last, 
as  his  intimate  friend.  §  Their  authority,  after  so 
long  an  intermission,  was  exercised  with  that  se- 
verity which  the  libertinism  of  the  times  required  ; 
for  they  expelled  above  sixty-four  from  the  senate, 

*  "Ore  $h  x.aX  ixakia-a.  to  no^Tnuai  (j.ttlfAikno-1  rr,v  lny.afxjav — amyayorri  auS'ii;  iiri  to 
d^Siov.  Appian.  2.  p.  445. 

t  Per  idem  tcmpus  Cotta  judicandi  munus,  quod  C  Gracchus  ereptum  Senatui, 
ed  Equites,  Sylla  ab  illis  ad  Senatum  transtulerat,  aequaliter  inter  utrumque  ordinein 
j.artitus  est.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  32. 

J  Tu  es  praefectus  moribus,  magister  veteri3  disciplinae  ac  severitatis.    Pro  Clucn.  46. 

<j  Nam  niihi— cum  ambobus  est  amk'tia  :  cum  altera  vera — magnus  usus  et  gumma 
necessitudo.     Pro  Cluen.  42. 
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for  notorious  immoralities,  the  greatest  part  for  the 
detestable  practice  of  taking  money  for  judging 
causes,*  and,  among  them,  C.  Antonius,  the  uncle 
of  the  triumvir;  subscribing  their  reasons  for  it, 
that  he  had  plundered  the  allies,  declined  a  trial, 
mortgaged  his  lands,  and  was  not  master  of  his 
estate  :  f  yet  this  very  Antonius  was  elected  sedile 
and  praetor,  soon  after,  in  his  proper  course,  and, 
within  six  years,  advanced  to  the  consulship:  which 
confirms  what  Cicero  says  of  this,  can^»cr:an  ani- 
madversion, that  it  was  become  merely  nominal,  and 
had  no  other  effect  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the 
blush.  J 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 
upon  the  aedileship,  and,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  gives 
us  a  short  account  of  the  du.t^  of  it:  "  I  am  now 
"  chosen  aedile,"  .says  he,  "and  am  sensible  of  what  is 
"  committed  to  me  by  the  Romaj  people:  I  ar*i  to  ex- 
"  hibit,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the  most  sacred 
"  sports  to  Ceres,  Litsr,  ?,nd  Liber?  ;  am  to  appease 
"  and  conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to  the  people  and 
"  city  of  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of  the  pubKc  games; 
"  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  showc,  the  first  which 
were  called  Roman,  with  all  possib!e  dignity  and 
religion,  in  honour  of  Jupitert  Juno,  Minerva  ;  am 
to  take  care,  also,  of  aU  the  sacred  edifices,  and, 
'*  indeed,  of  the  whole  city,"  &e.  §  The  people  were 
passionately  fond  of  all  these  games  and  diversions ; 
and  the  public  allowance  for  them  being  but  small, 
according  to  the  frugality  of  the  old  Republic,  the 
aediles  supplied  the  rest  at  their  own  cost,  and  were 
often  ruined  by  it.  For  every  part  of  the  empire 
was  ransacked  for  what  was  rare  and  curious,  to 
adorn  the  splendour  of  their  shows  :  the  Forum,  in 

*  Quos  autem  duo  Censores,  clarissimi  viri  furti  et  captarum  pecuniarum  nomine 
notaverant ;  ii  non  modo  in  Senatuin  redierunt,  sed  etiam  illarum  ipsarum  rerinn  judi- 
ciis  absoluti  sunt.     lb.    Vid.  Pigh.  Annal.  ad  A.  U.  683. 

t  Asconius  in  Orat.  in  Tog.  cand. 

X  Censoris  judicium  nihil  fere  damnato  affert  prator  ruborem.  ltaque  quod  omnis 
ea  judicatio  versatur  tantummodo  in  nomine,  animadversio  ilia  ignominia  dicta  est. 
Fragment,  e  lib.  4.  de  Repub.  ex  Nonio. 

§  In  Verr.  5.  14. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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which  they  were  exhibited,  was  usually  beautified 
with  porticos,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with 
the  choicest  statues  and  pictures  which  Rome  and 
Italy  afforded.  Cicero  reproaches  Appius  for  drain- 
ing Greece,  and  the  islands,  of  all  their  furniture,  of 
this  kind,  for  the  ornament  of  his  aedileship  :*  and 
Verres  is  said  to  have  supplied  his  friends,  Horten- 
sius  and  Metellus,  with  all  the  fine  statues  of  which 
he  had  plundered  the  provinces.! 

Several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cicero's  time  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pense and  magnificence  in  this  magistracy  ;  Lulus, 
Scaurus,  Lentulus,  Hortensius,  J  and  C.  Antonius, 
who,  though  expelled  so  lately  from  the  senate,  en- 
tertained the  city,  this  year,  with  stage-plays,  whose 
scenes  were  covered  with  silver ;  in  which  he  was 
followed,  afterwards,  by  Muraena:§  yet  J.  Caesar 
outdid  them  all ;  and,  in  the  sports  exhibited  for 
his  father's  funeral,  made  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
theatre  of  solid  silver,  so  that  wild  beasts  were  then 
first  seen  to  tread  on  that  metal:  ||  but  the  excess 
of  his  expense  was  but  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  his  ambition ;  for  the  rest  were  only  purchasing 
the  consulship;  he  the  empire. — Cicero  took  the 
middle  way,  and  observed  the  rule,  which  he  pre- 
scribed afterwards  to  his  son,  of  an  expense  agree- 
able to  his  circumstances ;  ^f  so  as  neither  to  hurt 
his  character,  by  a  sordid  illiberality,  nor  his  for- 
tunes, by  a  vain  ostentation  of  magnificence  ;  since 
the  one,  by  making  a  man  odious,  deprives  him  of 

*  Omnia  signa,  tabulas,  ornamentorura  quod  superfuit  in  fanis  et  communibus  locis, 
Jota  e  Graecia  atque  Insulis  omnibus,  honoris  populi  Rom.  causa — deportavit.  Pro 
Dom.  ad  Pont.  43. 

t  Asconius.  $  De  Offic.  2.  16. 

§  Ego  qui  trinos  ludos  jEdilis  feceraru,  tamen  Antonii  Iudis  commovebar.  Tibi, 
qui  casu  nullos  feceras,  nihil  hujus  istam  ipsam,  quam  tu  irrides,  argenteam  sccnam 
adversatam  putas  i     Pro  Murasn.  20. 

Mox,  quod  etiam  in  umnicipiis  imitantur,  C  Antonius  ludos  scena  argentea  fecit : 
item  L.  Muraena.     Plin.  Hist.  N.  33.  3. 

U  Caesar,  qui  postea  Dictator  fuit,  primus  in  iEdilitate,  muncre  patris  funebri,  omni 
apparatu  arena?  argenteo  usus  est,  ferasque  argenteis  vasis  insedere  turn  primurn 
visum.     lb. 

%  Quare  si  postulatur  a  populo faciendum  est,  modo  pro  facultatrbus :  not 

ipsi  ut  fecimus.     De  Offic.  2.  17. 
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the  power  of  doing  good ;  the  other,  by  making  him 
necessitous,  puts  him  under  the  temptation  of  doing 
ill:  thus  Mamercus,  by  declining  the  aedileship, 
through  frugality,  lost  the  consulship:*  and  Caesar, 
by  his  prodigality,  was  forced  to  repair  his  own 
ruin,  by  ruining  the  Republic. 

But  Cicero's  popularity  was  built  on  a  more  solid 
foundation,  the  affection  of  his  citizens,  from  a  sense 
of  his  merit  and  services ;  yet,  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  and  humour  of  the  city,  he  furnished  the 
three  solemn  shows  above-mentioned,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  people:  an  expense  which  he 
calls  little,  in  respect  to  the  great  honours  which  he 
had  received  from  them.  J"  The  Sicilians,  during 
his  aedileship,  gave  him  effectual  proofs  of  their  gra- 
titude, by  supplying  him  largely  with  all  manner  of 
provisions,  which  their  island  afforded,  for  the  use 
of  his  table  and  the  public  feasts,  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  provide  in  this  magistracy :  but,  instead  of 
making  any  private  advantage  of  their  liberality,  he 
applied  the  whole  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  this  extraordinary  supply,  contrived  to 
reduce  the  price  of  victuals  in  the  markets.  J 

Hortensius  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  this  year ; 
which  produced  nothing  memorable,  but  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Capitol,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.  It 
had  been  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time,  who  under- 
took the  care  of  rebuilding  it,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
it  finished,  which  he  lamented  in  his  last  illness,  as 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  his  felicity.  § 
By  his  death,  that  charge  fell  to  Catulus,  as  being 
consul  at  the  time,  who  dedicated  it  this  summer 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  had  the  honour 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  front.  |[ 

•  De  Offic.  2.  17. 

+  Nam  pro  amplitudine  honorum,  quos  cunctis  suffrages  adept?  sui«U8 — sane  ex- 
iguus  sumtus  iEdilitatis  fuit.     lb.  $  Plut  in  Cic. 

§  Hoc  tamen  felicitati  sua?  defuisse  confessus  est,  quod  Capitolium  non  dcdica- 
visset.     Plin.  Hist.  N.  7.  43. 

Curam  victor  Syllasuscepit,  neque  tamen  dedicavit :  hoc  unum  felicitati  negatum. 
Tacit.  Hist.  3.  72. 

||  The  following  inscription  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  supposed 

h2 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  some  instances  of  luxury,  not  known  be- 
fore in  Rome,  of  covering  the  area,  in  which  the 
people  sat,  with  a  purple  veil,  imitating  the  colour  of 
the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  injuries  of  it;  and 
of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble  fabric,  which  were 
made  of  copper  :  for  though  the  ceilings  of  temples 
had  before  been  sometimes  gilt,  yet  this  was  the  first 
use  of  gold  on  the  outside  of  any  building.*  Thus 
the  Capitol,  like  all  ancient  structures,  rose  the 
more  beautiful  from  its  ruins ;  which  gave  Cicero 
an  opportunity  of  paying  a  particular  compliment  to 
Catulus,  in  Verres's  trial,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  :  for  Verres,  having  intercepted,  as  it  is  said 
above,  the  rich  candlestick  of  king  Antiochus,  which 
was  designed  for  the  Capitol,  Cicero,  after  he  had 
charged  him  with  it,  takes  occasion  to  say,  "  I  ad- 
"  dress  myself  here  to  you,  Catulus,  for  I  am  speak- 
"  ing  of  your  noble  and  beautiful  monument :  it  is 
"  your  part  to  shew,  not  only  the  severity  of  a  judge, 
"  but  the  animosity  of  an  accuser.  Your  honour  is 
"  united  with  that  of  this  temple ;  and  by  the  favour 
"  of  the  senate,  and  people  of  Rome,  your  name  is 
"  consecrated  with  it  to  all  posterity  ;  it  must  be 
your  care,  therefore,  that  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  now 
restored  more  splendidly,  may  be  furnished  also 

by  some  to  be  the  very  original  which  Catulus  put  up  ;  where  it  remained,  as  Taci- 
tus says,  to  the  time  of  Vitellius.     Tacit.  Hist.  3.  72. 

Q.  LVTATIVS  Q.  F. 

Q.  N.  CATVLVS.  COS. 

SVBSTRVCTIONEM.  ET 

TABVLARIVM.  EX  S.  C 

FACIVNDVM.  CVRAV. 

*  Quod  primus  omnium  invenit  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Capitolium  dedicaret.  Plin.  19. 
1.  Cum  sua  aetas  varie  de  Catulo  existiraaverit,  quod  tegulas  asreas  Capitolii  inau- 
rasset  primus.  lb.  33.  3.  Though  Pliny  calls  Catulus  the  first  inventor  of  these 
purple  veils,  yet  Lucretius,  who,  as  some  think,  died  in  this  year,  or,  as  others  more 
probably,  about  sixteen  years  after,  speaks  of  them  as  of  common  use  in  all  the 
theatres. 

Carbasus  ut  quondam  magnis  intenta  theatris. — Lib.  6.  103. 
Et  vulgo  faciunt  id  lutea,  russaque  vela, 
Et  ferrugina,  cum  magnis  intenta  theatris, 
Per  malos  volgata,  trabesque  trementia  flutant. — Lib.  4.  73- 
J.  Caesar  covered  the  whole  Forum  with  them,  and  the  later  emperors,  the  amphi- 
theatres, in  all  their  shows  of  gladiators  and  other  sports.     Dio.   1.  43. 
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**  more  richly  than  it  was  before;  as  if  the  fire  had 
"  been  sent  on  purpose  from  Heaven,  not  to  destroy 
"  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from  us  one 
"  more  shining  and  magnificent  than  the  former."* 

In  this  year  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  defended 
Fonteius  and  Csecina.  Fonteius  had  been  praetor 
of  the  Narbonese  Gaul,  for  three  years,  and  was 
afterwards  accused,  by  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  one  of  their  princes,  Induciomarus,  of  great  op- 
pression, and  exactions,  in  his  government,  and, 
especially,  of  imposing  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the  ex- 
portation of  their  wines.  There  were  two  hearings 
in  the  cause,  yet  but  one  speech  of  Cicero's  remain- 
ing, and  that  so  imperfect,  that  we  can  hardly  form 
a  judgment  either  of  the  merit,  or  the  issue  of  it. 
Cicero  allows  the  charge  of  the  wines  to  be  a  heavy 
one,  if  true  ;f  and,  by  his  method  of  defence,  one 
would  suspect  it  to  be  so,  since  his  pains  are  chiefly 
employed  in  exciting  an  aversion  to  the  accusers, 
and  a  compassion  to  the  criminal.  For,  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  he  represents  the  whole 
nation  as  a  drunken,  impious,  faithless  people;  na- 
tural enemies  to  all  religion,  without  any  notion  of 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  polluting  the  altars  of 
their  gods  with  human  sacrifices.  "  And  what 
"  faith,  what  piety,"  says  he,  "  can  you  imagine  to  be 
"  in  those,  who  think  that  the  gods  are  to  be  ap- 
"  peased  by  cruelty  and  human  blood  ?"J  And,  to 
raise,  at  last,  the  pity  of  the  judges,  he  urges,  in  a 
pathetic  peroration,  the  intercession,  and  tears,  of 
Fonteius's  sister,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  was 
then  present;  opposing  the  piety  and  prayers  of  this 
holy  suppliant,  to  the  barbarity  and  perjuries  of  the 
impious  Gauls;  and  admonishing  the  bench,  of  the 
danger  and  arrogance  of  slighting  the  suit  of  one, 
whose  petitions,  if  the  gods  should  reject,  they  them- 
selves must  be  all  undone,^  &c. 

The  cause  of  Caecina  was  about  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  on  a 

*  In  Vcrr.  4.  51.  t  Pro  Fonteio,  5.  J  lb.  10.         §  lb.  17, 
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subtle  point  of  law,*  arising  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  praetor's  interdict:  it  shews,  however,  his  ex- 
act knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and  that 
his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no  inter- 
ruption to  his  usual  diligence  in  pleading  causes. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  aedileship,  he  lost  his 
cousin  Lucius  Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his 
journey  to  Sicily;  whose  death  he  laments,  with  all 
the  marks  of  a  tender  affection,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus. 

"  You,  who  of  all  men  know  me  the  best,  will 
"  easily  conceive  how  much  I  have  been  afflicted, 
"  and  what  a  loss  I  have  sustained,  both  in  my  pub- 
"  lie  and  domestic  life  :  for  in  him  I  had  every  thing 
which  could  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  from  the  oblig- 
ing temper  and  behaviour  of  another.  I  make  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  you  also  are  affected 
with  it,  not  only  for  the  share  which  you  bear  in 
my  grief,  but  for  your  own  loss  of  a  relation  and  a 
"  friend;  accomplished  with  every  virtue ;  who  loved 
"  you,  as  well  from  his  own  inclination,  as  from 
"  what  he  used  to  hear  of  you,  from  me,"f  &c. 

What  made  his  kinsman's  death  the  more  unlucky 
to  him  at  this  juncture,  was  the  want  of  his  help, 
in  making  interest  for  the  praetorship,  for  which  he 
now  offered  himself  a  candidate,  after  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years,J  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  sedile :  but  the  city  was  in  such  a  ferment  all 
the  summer,  that  there  was  like  to  be  no  election  at 
all :  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from  the  publication  of 
some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  disliked,  and 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of  fhem 
was  proposed  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  A.  Gabinius, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude, 
and  the  first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of  that  power  which 
he  had  restored  to  them.     It  was  to  grant  him  an 

*  Tota  mihi  causa  pro  Cascina,  de  verbis  interdict!  fuit :  res  involutas  definiendo 
explicavimns.     Orat.  29. 
t  Ad  Att.  1.  5. 
f  Ut  si  ./Edilis  fuisses,  post  biennium  tuus  annus  esset.     Ep.  fam.  10.  25. 
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extraordinary  commission  for  quelling  the  pirates, 
who  infested  the  coasts  and  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  ruin 
of  all  commerce;*  by  which  an  absolute  command 
was  conferred  upon  him  through  all  the  provinces 
bordering  on  that  sea,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  within 
land.     These  pirates  were  grown  so  strong,  and  so 
audacious,  that  they  had  taken  several  Roman  ma- 
gistrates and  ambassadors  prisoners,  made  some 
successful  descents  on  Italy  itself,  and  burnt  the 
navy  of  Rome,  in  the  very  port  of  Ostia.f     Yet  the 
grant  of  a  power  so  exorbitant,  and  unknown  to  the 
laws,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Catulus,   Hor- 
tensius,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  senate,  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor  fit  to  be  entrust- 
ed  to  any  single  person:  they  alleged,  that  these 
unusual  grants  were  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that 
the  Republic  had  suffered,  from  the  proscriptions 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a  perpetual  succession 
of  extraordinary  commands,  were  made  too  great 
to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  laws ;  that 
though  the  same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Pompey,  yet  the  thing  itself  was 
pernicious,  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Rome; 
that  the  equality  of  a  democracy  required,  that  the 
public  honours  should  be  shared  alike,  by  all  who 
were  worthy  of  them  ;  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  make  men  worthy,  and  to  furnish  the  city  with 
a  number  and  choice  of  experienced  commanders  : 
and  if,  as  it  was  said  by  some,  there  were  really 
none,  at  that  time,  fit  to  command,  but  Pompey,  the 
true  reason  was,  because  they  would  suffer  none  to 
command  but  Pompey. J    All  the  friends  of  Lucul- 

*  Quis  navigavit,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aut  servitutis  periculo  committeret,  cum 
aut  hieme  aut  referto  proedonum  mari  navigaret  ?   Pro  leg.  Manil.  11. 

t  Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  nationibus  vnirent,  querar,  cum  legati  populi  Romani  re- 
dempti  sint  ?  Mercatoribus  tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  cum  duodecim  secures  in 
potestatem  pradonum  pervenerint  ?— Quid  ego  Ostiense  incommoduin,  atque  illam 
labem  etignominiam  Reipub.  querar,  cum  prope  inspectantibus  vobis,  classis  ea  cui 
Consul  populi  Romani  propositus  esset,  a  praedonibus  capta  atque  oppressa  est  ? 
lb.  12. 

t  Dio.  I.  36.  p.  15. 
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lus  were  particularly  active  in  the  opposition ;  ap- 
prehending, that  this  new  commission  would  en- 
croach upon  his  province  and  command  in  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war  :  so  that  Gabinius,  to  turn  the  popular 
clamour  on  that  side,  got  a  plan  of  the  magnificent 
palace,  which  Lucullus  was  building,  painted  upon 
a  banner,  and  carried  about  the  streets  by  his  mob  ; 
to  intimate,  that  he  was  making  all  that  expense 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Republic* 

Catulus,  in  speaking  to  the  people  against  this 
law,  demanded  of  them,  if  every  thing  must  needs  be 
committed  to  Pompey,  what  they  would  do  if  any 
accident  should  befal  him  ?  Upon  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue,  when 
they  all  cried  out,  with  one  voice,  that  their  depend- 
ence would  then  be  upon  him/)*  Pompey,  himself, 
who  was  naturally  a  great  dissembler,  affected,  not 
only  an  indifference,  but  a  dislike  to  the  employment, 
and  begged  of  the  people  to  confer  it  on  somebody 
else ;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues,  which  he  had  un- 
dergone in  their  service,  to  give  him  leave  to  retire  to 
the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  spare  him  the 
trouble  and  odium  of  so  invidious  a  commission.  J 
But  this  seeming  self-denial  gave  a  handle  only  to 
his  friends  to  extol  his  modesty  and  integrity  the 
more  effectually ;  and,  since  there  had  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  law,  a  few  years  before,  in  favour  of  a 
man,  much  inferior,  both  in  merit  and  interest,  M. 
Antonius,§  it  was  carried  against  the  united  autho- 
rity of  all  the  magistrates,  but  with  the  general  in- 
clination of  the  peopie  :  when,  from  the  greatest 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  had  been  known  for  a 
long  time  in  Rome,  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name 

*  Tugurium  ut  jam  vidcatur  esse  ilia  villa,  quam  ipse  Tribunus  plebis  pictam  olini 
in  concionibusexplicabat,  quo  fortissimum  ac  suramum  civem — in  invidiam  vocaret. 
Pro  Sext.  43. 

t  Qui  cum  ex  vobis  qua:reret,  si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia  poneretis,  si  quid  eo 
factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri  ? — Cepit  magnum  sues  virtutis  fructum,  cum 
omnes  una  prope  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros  esse  dixistis.  Pro  leg.  Man.  20. 

t  Dio.  1.  36.  p.  11.  . 

$  Sed  idem  hoc  ante  bienniurn  in  M.  Antonii  prtetura  decretum.  Veil.  Pat.  2.  Si. 
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sunk  the  price  of  them  at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been 
actually  restored.*  But  though  the  senate  could 
not  hinder  the  law,  yet  they  had  their  revenge  on 
Gabinius,  the  author  of  it,  by  preventing  his  being 
chosen  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  which  was  what 
he  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  what  Pompey  himself  soli- 
cited :f  though  Pompey  probably  made  him  amends 
for  it  in  some  other  way;  since,  as  Cicero  says,  he 
was  so  necessitous  at  this  time,  and  so  profligate, 
that,  if  he  had  not  carried  his  law,  he  must  have 
turned  pirate  himself. J  Pompey  had  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  with  twen- 
ty-four lieutenants,  chosen  out  of  the  senate  ;§  whom 
he  distributed  so  skilfully  through  the  several  sta- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean,  that,  in  less  than  fifty 
days,  he  drove  the  pirates  out  of  all  their  lurking 
holes,  and,  in  four  months,  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
war :  for  he  did  not  prepare  for  it  till  the  end  of 
winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  summer.|| 

A  second  law  was  published  by  L.  Otho,  for  the 
assignment  of  distinct  seats,  in  the  theatres,  to  the 
equestrian  order,  who  used,  before,  to  sit  promis- 
cuously with  the  populace:  but,  by  this  law,  four- 
teen rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators, 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  by  which  he 
secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  both  their  dignity 
and  their  pleasure.^  The  senate  obtained  the  same 
privilege,  of  separate  seats,  about  an  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which 
highly  disgusted  the  people,  and  gave  occasion,  says 

*  Quo  die  a  vobis  maritimo  bello  propositus  est  imperator,  tanta  repente  vilitas 
annonffi  ex  summa  inopia  et  caritate  rei  frumentaria;  consecuta  est,  unius  hominis  spe 
et  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  summa  ubertate  agrorum  diuturna  pax  efficere  potuisset. 
Pro.  leg.  Man.  15. 

t  Ne  legaretur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  postulanti.    lb.  19. 

t  Nisi  rogationem  de  piratico  bello  tulisset,  profecto  egestate  ac  improbitate  co- 
actus  piraticam  ipse  fecisset.     Post  redit.  in  Senat.  5. 

§  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

||  Ipse  autem,  ut  a  Brundisio  profectus  est,  undequinquagesimo  die  totam  ad  im- 
periuni  populiKoniani  Ciliciam  adjunxit— itatantum  bellum — Cn.  Pompeiusextrema 
hieine  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  restate  confecit.     Pro  leg.  Man.  12. 

%  L.  Otho,  vir  fortia  mens  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restiluit  non  solum  digni- 
tatem, sed  etiam  voluptatem.     Pro  Mur.  19. 
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Livy,  as  all  innovations  are  apt  to  do,  to  much  de- 
bate and  censure  :  for  many  of  the  wiser  sort,  con- 
demned all  such  distinctions  in  a  free  city,  as  danger- 
ous to  the  public  peace ;  and  Scipio  himself  after- 
wards repented,  and  blamed  himself  for  suffering  it.* 
Otho's  law,  we  may  imagine,  gave  still  greater  of- 
fence, as  it  was  a  greater  affront  to  the  people,  to  be 
removed  yet  farther  from  what,  of  all  things,  they 
were  fondest  of,  the  sight  of  plays  and  shows  :  it  was 
carried,  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  tribune, 
and  is  frequently  referred  to,  by  the  classic  writers, 
as  an  act,  very  memorable,  andf  what  made  much 
noise  in  its  time. 

C.  Cornelius,  also,  another  tribune,  was  pushing 
forward  a  third  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit 
bribery  in  elections,  by  the  sanction  of  the  severest 
penalties:  the  rigour  of  it  highly  displeased  the  senate, 
whose  warm  opposition  raised  great  disorders  in  the 
city:  so  that  all  other  business  was  interrupted,  the 
elections  of  magistrates  adjourned,  and  the  consuls 
forced  to  have  a  guard.  The  matter,  however,  was 
compounded,  by  moderating  the  severity  of  the  pe- 
nalties, in  a  new  law  offered  by  the  consuls,  which 
was  accepted  by  Cornelius,  and  enacted,  in  proper 
form,  under  the  title  of  the  Calpurnianlaw,  from  the 
name  of  the  consul  C.  Calpurnius  Piso.J  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  still,  as  rigorously  drawn  ;§  for,  besides 
a  pecuniary  fine,  it  rendered  the  guilty  incapable  of 
any  public  office  or  place  in  the  senate.  This  Cor- 
nelius seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and  honest  tri- 
bune, though  somewhat  too  fierce  and  impetuous  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  citizens :  he  published 
another  law,  to  prohibit  any  man's  being  absolved 

*  P.  Africanus  ille  superior,  ut  dicitur,  non  solum  a  sapientissimis  hominibus,  qui 
lum  erant,  verum  etiam  a  seipso  saepe  accusatus  est,  quod  cum  consul  esset — passus 
esset  turn  primum  a  popular!  consessu  senatoria  subsellia  separari.  Pro  Cornel.  1. 
Fragment,  ex  Asconio.  [Liv.  1.  34.  54.]  Ea  res  avertit  vulgi  animum  et  favorem 
Scipionis  vehementer  quassavit.     Val.  Max.  2.  4. 

t  ■ sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques 

Othone  contempto  sedet Hor.  Ep.  4.  15. 

Sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Othoni. — Juv.  3.  159. 
t  Dio.  I.  36.  c.  18. 
§  Erat  enim  severissime  scripta  Calpuinia.   Pro Mur.  23. 
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from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  except  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people;  which,  though  a  part  of  the  old 
constitution,  had  long  been  usurped  by  the  senate, 
who  dispensed  with  the  laws  by  their  own  decrees, 
and  those  often  made  clandestinely,  when  a  few  only 
were  privy  to  them.  The  senate,  being  resolved  not 
to  part  with  so  valuable  a  privilege,  prevailed  with 
another  tribune  to  inhibit  the  publication  of  it,  wheu 
it  came  to  be  read;  upon  which  Cornelius  took  the 
book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it  himself.  This  was 
irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  tribunate;  so  that  Cornelius  was, 
once  more,  forced  to  compound  the  matter  by  a 
milder  law,  forbidding  the  senate  to  pass  any  such 
decrees,  unless  when  two  hundred  senators  were  pre- 
sent.* These  disturbances,  however,  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  an  unexpected  honour  to  Cicero,  by  giving 
him  a  more  ample  and  public  testimony  of  the  peo- 
ple's affection ;  for,  in  three  different  assemblies,  con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were 
dissolved  without  effect,  he  was  declared,  every  time, 
the  first  praetor,  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  centuries.f 
The  praetor  was  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the 
consuls,  created  originally  as  a  colleague  or  assist- 
ant to  them  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
supply  their  place  also  in  absence.^  At  first  there 
was  but  one;  but  as  the  dominion  and  affairs  of  the 
Republic  increased,  sothenumber  of  the  praetors  was 
gradually  enlarged  from  one  to  eight.  They  were 
chosen,  not  as  the  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  peo- 
ple voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their  centuries,  as 
the  consuls  and  censors  also  were.  In  the  first  me- 
thod, the  majority  of  votes  in  each  tribe  determined 
the  general  vote  of  the  tribe,  and  a  majority  of  tribes 
determined  the  election,  in  which  the  meanest  citi- 
zen had  as  good  a  vote  as  the  best :  but  in  the  se- 
cond, the  balance  of  power  was  thrown  into  the 

*  Asconii  argument,  pro  Cornelio. 

t  Nam  cum  propter  dilationem  comitiorum  ter  praetor  primus  centuriis  cunctis-re- 
nuntiatus  sum.    Pro  leg.  Manil.  1. 
$  Aul.  Gel.  13.  15. 
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hands  of  the  better  sort,  by  a  wise  contrivance  of  one 
of  their  kings,  Servius  Tullius  ;  who  divided  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  into  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries,  according  to  a  census  or  valuation 
of  their  estates ;  and  then  reduced  these  centuries 
into  six  classes,  according  to  the  same  rule,  assign- 
ing to  the  first  or  richest  class  ninety-seven  of  these 
centuries,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  :  so 
that,  if  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  agreed,  the 
affair  was  over,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  rest  insig- 
nificant.* 

The  business  of  the  praitors  was  to  preside  and 
judge  in  all  causes,  especially  of  a  public  or  crimi- 
nal kind,  where  their  several  jurisdictions  were  as- 
signed to  them  by  lot ;  f  and  it  fell  to  Cicero's  to  sit 
upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought  against 
magistrates  and  governors  of  provinces  ;  J  in  which, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  acted  as  an  accuser, 
sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  praetor. §  In  this  of- 
fice he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  integrity,  by 
the  condemnation  of  Licinius  Macer,  a  person  of 
praetorian  dignity,  and  great  eloquence;  who  would 
have  made  an  eminent  figure  at  the  bar,  if  his  abili- 
ties had  not  been  sullied  by  the  infamy  of  a  vicious 
life.||  "  This  man,"  as  Plutarch  relates  it,  "  depend- 
"  ing  upon  his  interest,  and  the  influence  of  Crassus, 
"  who  supported  him  with  all  his  power,  was  so 
"  confident  of  being  acquitted,  that,  without  wait- 
"  ing  for  sentence,  he  went  home  to  dress  himself, 
"  and,  as  if  already  absolved,  was  returning  towards 
"  the  court  in  a  white  gown  ;  but  being  met  on  his 
"  way  by  Crassus,  and  informed  that  he  was  con- 
"  demued  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  bench, 

*  From  this  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  the  word  classical,  which  we  now 
apply  to  writers  of  the  first  rank,  is  derived  :  for  it  signified  originally  persons  of  the 
first  class,  all  the  rest  being  styled  infra  classera.    lb.  7.  13. 

t  In  Verr.  Act.  1.  8. 

t  Postulatur  apud  me  pnetorem  primum  de  pecuniis  repetundis.  Pro.  Cornel.  1. 
fragm. 

§  Accusavi  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  judex  sedi,  prator  queesivi,  &c.  Pro  Rabir. 
Post.  4. 

11  Brutus,  352. 
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"  he  took  his  bed,  and  died  immediately."  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  other  writers :  "  That 
"  Macer  was  actually  in  the  court,  expecting  the 
"  issue;  but  perceiving  Cicero  ready  to  give  judg- 
"  ment  against  him,  he  sent  one  to  let  him  know 
"  that  he  was  dead,  and  stopping  his  breath  at  the 
"  same  time  with  an  handkerchief,  instantly  expir- 
"  ed  ;  so  that  Cicero  did  not  proceed  to  sentence, 
"  by  which  Macer's  estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Li- 
"  cinius  Calvus,  an  orator  afterwards  of  the  first  me- 
"  rit  and  eminence."*  But,  from  Cicero's  own  ac- 
count it  appears,  that,  after  treating  Macer  in  the 
trial  with  great  candour  and  equity,  he  actually  con- 
demned him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
people;  and  did  himself  much  more  honour  and 
service  by  it,  than  he  could  have  reaped,  he  says, 
by  Macer's  friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  acquit- 
ted him.f 

Manilius,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  no  sooner  en- 
tered into  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  disturb- 
ance in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law,  for 
granting  to  slaves,  set  free,  a  right  of  voting  among 
the  tribes  ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  all,  and 
was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate,  that  he  was 
presently  obliged  to  drop  it:J  but  being  always 
venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool  of  other  men's 
power,  that  he  might  recover  his  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  engage  the  favour  of  Pompey,  he  proposed 
a  second  law,  that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia, 
extinguishing  the  remains  of  the  piratic  war,  should 
have  the  government  of  Asia  added  to  his  commis- 
sion, with  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  those  parts. §  It  was 
about  eight  years  since  Lucullus  was  first  sent  to  that 
war,  in  which,  by  a  series  of  many  great  and  glori- 

*  Plut.  Cic.     Val.  Max.  9. 12. 

t  Nos  hie  incredibili  ac  singular]  populi  voluntate  de  C.  Macro  transegimus :  cui 
cum  sequi  fuissemus,  tamen  multo  majorera  fructum  ex  populi  existimatione,  illo  dam- 
nato,  cepimus,  quaiu  ex  ipsius,  si  absolutus  esset,  gratia  cepissemus.    Ad  Att.  1.  4. 

t  Ascon.  in  Orat,  pro  Cornel.  Dio.  1.  36.  20. 

§  Semper  venalis,  et  aliens  minister  potential,  legem  tulit,  ut  belluru  MitTiridati- 
cum  per  Cn.  Pompeium  administraretur.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  53. 
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ous  acts,  lie  had  acquired  a  reputation  both  of  cou- 
rage and  conduct,  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals: he  had  driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and  gained  several  memorable  victories 
against  him,  though  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
Tygranes,  the  most  potent  prince  of  Asia ;  till  his 
army,  harassed  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  deljauched 
by  his  factious  officers,  particularly  by  his  brother- 
in-law  young  Clodius,*  began  to  grow  impatient  of 
his  discipline,  and  to  demand  their  discharge.  Their 
disaffection  was  still  increased,  by  the  unlucky  de- 
feat of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Triarius;  who,  in  a 
rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was  destroyed 
with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  the  best  of  his  troops  : 
so  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul 
of  the  last  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
actually  arrived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  de- 
claring themselves  to  be  no  longer  his  soldiers  :  but 
Glabrio,  upon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  having 
no  inclination  to  enter  upon  so  troublesome  a  com- 
mand, chose  to  stop  short  in  Bithynia,  without  ever 
going  to  the  arniy.t 

This  mutinous  spirit  in  Lucullus's  troops,  and  the 
loss  of  his  authority  with  them,  which  Glabrio  was 
still  less  qualified  to  sustain,  gave  a  reasonable  pre- 
text to  Manilius's  law;  and  Pompey's  success  against 
the  pirates,  and  his  being  upon  the  spot  with  a  great 
army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plausible :  so  that, 
after  a  sharp  contest  and  opposition  from  some  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  senate,  the  tribune  carried 
his  point,  and  got  the  law  confirmed  by  the  people. 
Cicero  supported  it  with  all  his  eloquence,  in  a 
speech  from  the  rostra,  which  he  had  never  mounted 
till  this  occasion  :  where,  in  displaying  the  character 
of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  a  consummate 
general,  with  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  colours, 

*  Post,  exercitu  L.  Luculli  sollkitato  per  ncfandum  scclijs,  fugit  illinc.     De  Arus- 
picum  respons.  20.     Plut.  in  Lucull. 

t  Pro  leg.  Manil.  2.  9.     Pint.  ib.    Dio.  1.  36.  p.  7. 
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which  words  can  give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of 
his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  consul- 
ship, the  grand  object  of  his  ambition;  so  that  his 
conduct  was  suspected  to  flow  from  an  interested 
view  of  facilitating  his  own  advancement,  by  paying 
this  court  to  Pompey's  power :  but  the  reasons  al- 
ready intimated,  and  Pompey's  singular  character  of 
modesty  and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of 
his  military  fame,  might  probably  convince  him,  that 
it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  at  this  time,  to 
commit  a  war,  which  nobody  else  could  finish,  to 
such  a  general ;  and  a  power,  which  nobody  else 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  such  a  man.  This  he 
himself  solemnly  affirms  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech :  "  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,"  says  he,  "  and 
V  especially  those  who  preside  over  this  temple,  and 
"  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  administer  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this  at  the  desire  of 
any  one,  nor  to  conciliate  Pompey's  favour,  nor  to 
procure  from  any  man's  greatness,  either  a  support 
in  dangers,  or  assistance  in  honours:  for  as  to  dan- 
gers, I  shall  repel  them  as  a  man  ought  to  do,  by 
"  the  protection  of  my  innocence ;  and  for  honours, 
-*  I  shall  obtain  them,  not  from  any  single  man,  nor 
"  from  this  place,  but  from  my  usual  laborious  course 
"  of  life,  and  the  continuance  of  your  favour.  What- 
ever pains,  therefore,  I  have  taken  in  this  cause, 
I  have  taken  it  all,  I  assure  you,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Republic ;  and,  so  far  from  serving  any  inter- 
est of  my  own  by  it,  have  gained  the  ill-will  and 
enmity  of  many,  partly  secret,  partly  declared; 
unnecessary  to  myself,  yet  not  useless  perhaps  to 
you:  but,  after  so  many  favours  received  from  you, 
and  this  very  honour  which  I  now  enjoy,  I  have 
made  it  my  resolution,  citizens,  to  prefer  your  will, 
the  dignity  of  the  Republic,  and  the  safety  of  the 
provinces,  to  all  my  own  interests  and  advan- 
tages whatsoever.'* 
J.  Caesar,  also,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  this 

*  Pro  leg.  Manil.  24. 
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law ;  but  from  a  different  motive  than  the  love  either 
of  Pompey,  or  the  Republic :  his  desigu  was,  to  re- 
commend himself  by  it  to  the  people,  whose  favour 
he  foresaw  would  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  the 
senate's,  and  to  cast  a  fresh  load  of  envy  on  Pom- 
pey, which,  by  some  accident,  might  be  improved 
afterwards  to  his  hurt;  but  his  chief  view  was  to 
make  the  precedent  familiar,  that  whatever  use  Pom- 
pey might  make  of  it,  he  himself  might  one  day  make 
a  bad  one  *  For  this  is  the  common  effect  of  break- 
ing through  the  barrier  of  the  laws,  by  which  many 
states  have  been  ruined  ;  when,  from  a  confidence  in 
the  abilities  and  integrity  of  some  eminent  citizen, 
they  invest  him,  on  pressing  occasions,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  for  the  common  benefit  and  defence 
of  the  society  ;  for  though  power  so  entrusted,  may, 
in  particular  cases,  be  of  singular  service,  and  some- 
times even  necessary ;  yet  the  example  is  always 
dangerous,  furnishing  a  perpetual  pretence  to  the 
ambitious  and  ill-designing,  to  grasp  at  every  prero- 
gative which  had  been  granted  at  any  time  to  the 
virtuous,  till  the  same  power,  which  would  save  a 
country  in  good  hands,  oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad. 

Though  Cicero  had  now  full  employment  as  prae- 
tor, both  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  public  trials:  yetr 
he  found  time  still  to  act  the  advocate,  as  well  as  the 
judge,  and  not  only  to  hear  causes  in  his  own  tribu- 
nal, but  to  plead  them  also  at  the  tribunals  of  the 
other  praetors.  He  now  defended  A.  Cluentius,  a 
Roman  knight,  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes,  ac- 
cused, before  the  praetor  Q.  Naso,  of  poisoning  his 
father-in-law,  Oppianicus,  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  tried  and  banished  for  an  attempt  to  poison 
Cluentius.  The  oration,  which  is  extant,  lays  open 
a  scene  of  such  complicated  villany,  by  poisons, 
murder,  incest,  suborning  witnesses,  corrupting 
judges,  as  the  poets  themselves  have  never  feigned 
in  any  one  family ;  all  contrived  by  the  mother  of 
Cluentius  against  the  life  and  fortunes  of  her  son  : 

*  Dk.  '.  36.81. 
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But  what  a  mother  !"   says  Cicero  ;  "one  who  is 

hurried  blindfold  by  the  most  cruel  and  brutal 
"  passions  ;  whose  lust  no  sense  of  shame  restrains: 
"  who,  by  the  viciousness  of  her  mind,  perverts  all 
"  the  laws  of  men  to  the  worst  ends  ;  who  acts  with 
"  such  folly,  that  none  can  take  her  for  a  human  crea- 
"  ture ;  with  such  violence,  that  none  can  imagine 
"  her  to  be  a  woman ;  with  such  cruelty,  that  none 
"  can  conceive  her  to  be  a  mother;  one,  who  has  con- 
"  founded  not  only  the  name  and  the  rights  of  na- 
"  ture,  but  all  the  relations  of  it  too :  the  wife  of  her 
"  son-in-law  !  the  step-mother  of  her  son  !  the  in- 
"  vader  of  her  daughter's  bed !  in  short,  who  has 
"  nothing  left  in  her  of  the  human  species,  but  the 
"  mere  form."* 

He  is  supposed  to  have  defended  several  other 
criminals  this  year,  though  the  pleadings  are  now 
lost,  and  particularly  M.  Fundanius  :  but  what  gives 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry,  is,  that, 
during  his  praetorship,  as  some  of  the  ancient  writers 
tell  us,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and  exercise 
of  speaking,  yet  he  frequented  the  school  of  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician,  Gnipho.f  We  cannot  suppose 
that  his  design  was  to  learn  any  thing  new,  but  to 
preserve  and  confirm  that  perfection  which  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  prevent  any  ill  habit  from 
growing  insensibly  upon  him,  by  exercising  himself 
under  the  observation  of  so  judicious  a  master. 
But  his  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give  some  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  Gnipho  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  art  which  he  professed;  and  by  the 
presence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  first  magistrates 
of  Rome,  to  inspire  the  young  nobles  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  it. 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Manilius, 
whose  tribune  expired  a  few  days  before,  was  ac- 
cused before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion :  and  though 
ten  days  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal  to  pre- 

*  Pro.  Cluent,  70. 

t  Scholam  ejus  claros  viros  fiequentasse  aiunt :    in  his  M.  Ciceronem,  etiam  cura 
praetura  fungeretur.     Sueton.  de  clar.  Grammat.  7.  Macrob.  Saturn.  3.  12. 

VOL.    I.  I 
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pare  for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the  very  next  day 
tor  the  trial.  This  startled  and  offended  the  citizens, 
who  generally  favoured  Manilius,  and  looked  upon 
the  prosecution  as  the  effect  of  malice  and  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  senate,  for  his  law  in  favour 
of  Pompey.  The  tribunes,  therefore,  called  Cicero 
to  an  account  before  the  people,  for  treating  Manilius 
so  roughly  ;  who,  in  defence  of  himself,  said,  that  as 
it  had  been  his  practice  to  treat  all  criminals  with 
humanity,  so  he  had  no  design  of  acting  otherwise 
with  Manilius,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  appointed 
that  short  day  for  the  trial,  because  it  was  the  only 
one  of  which  he  was  master;  and  that  it  was  not 
the  part  of  those  who  wished  well  to  Manilius  to 
throw  off  the  cause  to  another  judge.  This  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  who, 
applauding  his  conduct,  desired  then  that  he  would 
undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius,  to  which  he  con- 
sented ;  and  stepping  up  again  into  the  rostra,  laid 
open  the  source  of  the  whole  affair,  with  many  se- 
vere reflections  upon  the  enemies  of  Pompey.*  The 
trial,  however,  was  dropped,  on  account  of  the  tumults 
which  arose  immediately  after  in  the  city,  from  some 
new  incidents  of  much  greater  importance. 

At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  this  sum- 
mer, P.  Autronius  Psetus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Sylla, 
were  declared  consuls;  but  their  election  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  they  were  accused  of  bribery 
and  corruption  by  the  Culpurnian  law;  and,  being 
brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty,  before  their  en- 
trance into  office,  forfeited  the  consulship  to  their 
accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Cataline,  also,  who,  from 
his  pra:torship,  had  obtained  the  province  of  Afric, 
came  to  Rome  this  year,  to  appear  a  candidate  at 
the  election;  but,  being  accused  of  extortion  and  ra- 
pine in  that  government,  was  not  permitted  by  the 
consuls  to  pursue  his  pretensions. f 

*  Plut.  in  Cic. 

t  Qui  fibi,  cum  L.  Volcatius  consul  in  consilio  fuissct,  ne  potendi  quidem  potesta- 
tem  esse  voluerunt.     Orat.  hi  To^.  cand. 
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This  disgrace  of  men,  so  powerful  and  desperate, 
engaged  them  presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  new  con- 
suls, with  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share  the 
government  among  themselves:  but  the  effect  of  it 
was  prevented  by  some  information  given  of  the  de- 
sign, which  was  too  precipitately  laid  to  be  ripe  for 
execution.  Cn.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy,  factious 
young  nobleman  was  privy  to  it  ;*  and,  as  Suetonius 
says,  two  more  of  much  greater  weight,  M.  Crassus 
and  J.  Caesar;  the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  created 
dictator,  the  second  his  master  of  the  horse :  but 
Crassus's  heart  failing  him,  either  through  fear  or  re- 
pentance, he  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  so 
that  Caesar  would  not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
of  letting  his  ro|>e  drop  from  his  shoulder.f  The  jh 
senate  was  particularly  jealous  of  Piso,  and  hoping 
to  cure  his  disaffection,  by  making  him  easy  in  his 
fortunes,  or  to  remove  him  at  least  from  the  cabals  of 
his  associates,  gave  him  the  government  of  Spain, 
at  the  instance  of  Crassus,  who  strenuously  sup- 
ported him  as  a  determined  enemy  to  Pompey.  But, 
before  his  setting  out,  Caesar  and  he  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that  the 
one  should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad,  while  the 
other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters  at  home: 
but  this  plot  also  was  defeated  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Piso ;  who  was  assassinated  by  the  Spa- 
niards, as  some  say,  for  his  cruelty;  or,  as  others,  by 
Pompey's  clients,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey 
himself.J 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  would 

Catilina,  pecuniarum  repetundarum  reus,  prohibitus  erat  petere  consulatum.  Sal- 
lust.  18. 

*  Cn.  Piso,  adolescens  nobilis,  summse  audaciae,  cgens,  factiosus — cum  hoc  Catilina 
et  Autronius — consilio  communicate,  parabant  in  Capitolio  L.  Cottam  et  L.  Torqua- 
tum,  Coss.  interncere.  Ea  re  cognita,  rursus  in  Nonas  Feb.  consilium  casdis  transtu- 
lerant.    lb. 

t  Ut  principio  anni  Senatum  adorirentur,  et  trucidatis,  quos  placitum  esset,  Dicta- 
tpram  Crassus,  invaderet,  ipse  ab  eo  MagisterEquitum  diceretur — Crassum  poeniten- 
tia  vol  metu  diem  caadi  destinatum  non  obiisse,  idcirco,  ne  Cfesarem  quidem  signum, 
quod  ab  eo  dari  convenerat,  dedisse.     Sneton.  in  J.  Ca?,s.  9. 

%  Pactumque,  ut  simul  foris  ille,  ipse  Romse,  ad  res  novas  consurgerent.  lb. 

I  2 
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not  accept  any  foreign  province,*  the  usual  reward 
of  that  magistracy,  and  the  chief  fruit  which  the 
generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had  no  particular 
love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  so  that  those 
governments  had  no  charms  for  him:  the  glory 
which  he  pursued,  was  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the 
city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  the 
magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how  to  obey 
them.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  con- 
sulship, the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes  ;  and  his 
whole  attention  was  employed  how  to  obtain  it 
in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There 
are  two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the 
praetorship  and  consulship ;  the  first  of  which  was 
usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest,  and 
soliciting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  private  manner  ;  the 
second  in  suing  for  it  openly,  in  the  proper  form 
and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  affection  of  the  city, 
so  signally  declared  for  him,  in  all  the  inferior  steps 
of  honour,  gave  him  a  strong  presumption  of  suc- 
cess in  his  present  pretensions  to  the  highest :  but, 
as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  great  opposition 
from  the  nobility,  who  looked  upon  the  public  dig- 
nities as  a  kind  of  birth-right,  and  could  not  brook 
their  being  intercepted,  and  snatched  from  them  by 
new  men ;  f  so  he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  hurt  him,  by  omitting  no  pains  which  could 
be  required  of  a  candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting 
all  the  citizens  in  person.  At  the  election,  there- 
fore, of  the  tribunes,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  where 
the  whole  city  was  assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
he  chose  to  make  his  first  effort,  and  to  mix  him- 
self with  the  crowd,  on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute 
them,  familiarly,  by  name :  and,  as  soon  as  there 


Sunt,  qui  dicant,  imperia  ejus  injusta — barbaros  nequivisse  pati ;  alii  autem, 
equites  illos,  Cn.  Pompeii  veteres  clientes,  voluntate  ejus  Pisoneiu  aggressos.  Sal- 
lust.  19. 

*  Tu  in  provinciam  ire  noluisti :  non  possum  id  in  te  reprehendere,  quod  in  meipso 
praetor — probavi.     Pro  Muraen.  20. 

t  Non  idem  mihi  licet  quod  iis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati  sunt,  quibus  omnia  populi 
Romani  beneficia  dormientibus  deferuntur.     In  Verr.  5.  70. 
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was  any  vacation  in  the  Forum,  which  happened 
usually  in  August,  he  intended  to  make  an  excur- 
sion into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character 
of  a  lieutenant  to  Piso,  the  governor  of  it,  to  visit 
the  towns  and  colonies  of  that  province,  which  was 
reckoned  very  strong  in  the  number  of  its  votes, 
and  so  return  to  Rome  in  January  following.* 
While  he  was  thus  employed  in  suing  for  the  con- 
sulship, L.  Cotta,  a  remarkable  lover  of  wine,  was 
one  of  the  censors,  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
Cicero's  jokes,  that  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us, 
that,  happening  one  day  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue 
of  his  task,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  water  to  quench 
his  thirst;  and  when  his  friends  stood  close  around 
him,  as  he  was  drinking,  "  You  do  well,"  says  he, 
"  to  cover  me,  lest  Cotta  should  censure  me  for 
"  drinking  water." 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then 
at  Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of 
Pompey's  dependants,  who  were  serving  under  him 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and,  by  way  of  jest,  bids 
him  tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it 
ill  of  him,  if  he  did  not  come,  in  person,  to  his  elec- 
tion, f  Atticus  spent  many  years  in  this  residence 
at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of 
employing  him,  to  buy  a  great  number  of  statues, 
for  the  ornament  of  his  several  villas,  especially  that 
at  Tusculum,  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, J  for  its  delightful  situation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  and  the  convenience  of  an  easy  re- 
treat from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city:  here 
he  had  built  several  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  schools  and  porticos  of  Athens,  which 
he  called,  likewise,  by  their  Attic  names  of  the 
Academy  and  Gymnasium,  and   designed  for  the 

*  Quoniam  videtur  in  suffragiis  multum  posse  Gallia,  cum  Romas  a  judiciis  forum 
refrixerit,  excurremus  mense  Septembri  legati  ad  Pisonem.     Ad  Att.  1. 1. 

t  Illam  manum  tu  mihi  cura  ut  pra;stes,  Pompeii  nostri  amici.  Nega  me  ie  ira- 
tom  fore,  si  ad  mea  comitia  noi>  venerit.     lb. 

I  Qua;  tibi  inandavi,  et  quae  tu  convenire  intelliges  nostro  Tusculano,  velim,  ut 
scribis,  cures:  nos  ex  omnibus  molestiis  et  laberibus  uno  illo  in  loco  conquiescimns. 
lb.  5. 
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same  use  of  philosophical  conferences  with  his 
learned  friends.  He  had  given  Atticns  a  general 
commission  to  purchase,  for  him,  any  piece  of  Gre- 
cian art  or  sculpture,  which  was  elegant  and  curious, 
especially  of  the  literary  kind,  or  proper  for  the  fur- 
niture of  his  academy;*  which  Atticus  executed 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  sent  him,  at  different 
times,  several  cargoes  of  statues,  which  arrived  safe 
at  the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa;  f 
and  pleased  him  always  so  well,  both  in  the  choice 
and  the  price  of  them,  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  each 
parcel,  he  still  renewed  his  orders  for  more. 

"  I  have  paid,"  says  he,  "  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pounds,  as  you  ordered,  to  your  agent  Cin- 

cius,  for  the  Megaric  statues.  The  Mercuries 
"  which  you  mentioned,  of  Pentelician  marble,  with 
"  brazen  heads,  give  me  already  great  pleasure: 
"  wherefore,  I  would  have  you  send  me  as  many 
"  of  them  as  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
"  any  other  statues  and  ornaments  which  you  think 
"  proper  for  the  place,  and  in  my  taste,  and  good 
"  enough  to  please  your's  ;  but,  above  all,  such  as 
"  will  suit  my  gymnasium  and  portico :  for  I  am 
"  grown  so  fond  of  all  things  of  that  kind,  that, 
"  though  others,  probably,  may  blame  me,  yet  Ide- 
"  pend  on  you  to  assist  me."  J 

Of  all  the  pieces  which  Atticus  sent,  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  pleased  with  a  sort  of  compound 
emblematical  figures,  representing  Mercury  and 
Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hercules  jointly,  upon 
one  base,  called  Hermatherise  and  Hermeraclae :  for 
Hercules  being  the  proper  deity  of  the  Gymnasium, 
Minerva  of  the  Academy,  and  Mercury  common  to 
both,  they  exactly  suited  the  purpose  for  which  he 
desired  them.  §    But,  he  was  so  intent  on  embellish- 

*  Quicquid  ejusdem  generis  habebis,  dignum  academia  quod  tibi  videbitur,  ne 
dubitaveris  mittere,  et  areas  nostras  confidite.     Ad  Att.  1.  9.     Vid.  it.  5,  6.  10. 

t  Signa,  quae  curastiy  ea  sunt  ad  Cajetam  cxposita.     lb.  3. 

J  lb.  8. 

$  Hermathena  tua  riic  valde  delectat.  lb.  1.  Quod  ad  mc  de  Hermathena 
scribis,  per  niihi  gratum  C3t — quod  et  Hermes  commune  omnium,  et  Minerve  siugu- 
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ing  this  Tusculan  villa  with  all  sorts  of  Grecian 
work,  that  he  sent  over  to  Atticus  the  plans  of  his 
ceilings,  which  were  of  stucco-work,  in  order  to  be- 
speak pieces  of  sculpture,  or  painting,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  compartments  ;  with  the  covers  of  two  of  his 
wells,  or  fountains,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  they  used  to  form  after  some  elegant 
pattern,  and  adorned  with  figures,  in  relief.* 

Nor  was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of 
Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same 
opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  was  Atticus's 
own  passion,  who,  having  free  access  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  was  employiug  his  slaves  in  copy- 
ing the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only  for  his 
own  use,  but  for  sale  also,  and  the  common  profit 
both  of  the  slave  and  the  master :  for  Atticus  was 
remarkable,  above  all  men  of  his  rank,  for  a  family 
of  learned  slaves,  having  scarce  a  foot-boy  in  his 
house,  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
for  him.f  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very 
large  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and 
signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them ;  yet 
seems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected  a 
larger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  would  easily  spare: 
which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg  of  him,  in  se- 
veral letters,  to  reserve  the  whole  number  for  him, 
till  he  could  raise  money  enough  for  the  purchase. 

"  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says  he,  "  for  me,  and 
"  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them 
"  mine  ;  which,  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall  think  my- 

Jare  est  insigne  ejus  gymnasii.  lb.  4.  Signa  nostra  et  Hermeraclas,  cum  commo- 
dissime  poteris,  velim  imponas.     lb.  10. 

Tbe  learned  generally  take  these  Hermeraclae  and  Hermathense  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tall  square  pedestal  of  stone,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Mercury,  with  the  head 
of  the  other  deity,  Minerva  or  Hercules  upon  it,  of  which  sort  there  are  several  still 
-extant,  as  we  see  them  described  in  the  books  of  antiquities.  But  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that  the  heads  of  bolh  the  deities  were  sometimes  also  joined  together  upon  the  same 
pedestal,  looking  different  ways,  as  we  see  in  those  antique  figures  which  are  now 
indiscriminately  called  Januses. 

*  Praterea  typos  tibi  mando,  ques  in  teclorio  atrioli  possim  includerc,  et  putealia 
sigillata  duo.     lb. 

t  In  ea  erant  pueri  literatissimi,  anagnostae  optimi,  et  plurimi  librarii ;  ut  ne  pe- 
dissequus  quidem  quisquam  esset,  qui  non  utrumque  horum  pulchre  facere  posset 
Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Attici.  13. 
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"  self  richer  than  Crassus,  and  despise  the  fine  vil- 
"  las  and  gardens  of  them  all."*  Again :  "  Take 
*•  care  that  yon  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any 
"  man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it :  for  I 
"  am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to  purchase  that 
"  relief  for  my  old  age."f  In  a  third  letter,  he  says, 
"  That  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and 
"  pleasure,  whenever  he  should  retire  from  business, 
"  on  Atticus's  reserving  these  books  for  him  .J 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Cicero 
was  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius, 
who  was  accused,  and  tried,  for  practices  against 
the  state,  in  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  praetor,  Q. 
Gallius.  This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
concerned  :  the  two  consuls  presided  in  it;  and  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  Q.  Catulus,  L.  Lucullus, 
Hortensius,  &c.  appeared  as  witnesses  against  the 
criminal  ;||  whom  Cicero  defended,  asQuintiliansays, 
not  only  with  strong,  but  shining  arms,  and  with  a 
force  of  eloquence,  that  drew  acclamations  from  the 
people. §  He  published  two  orations,  spoken  in 
this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  public  detriment  to  the 
literary  world,  since  they  were  reckoned  among  the 
most  finished  of  his  compositions  :  he  himself  refers 
to  them  as  such  :^[  and  the  old  critics  have  drawn 
many  examples  from  them,  of  that  genuine  eloquence, 
which  extorts  applause,  and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law, 
this  year,  to  oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  clone  likewise, 
many  years  before  him.     The  reason,   which  they 

*Libros  tuos  conserva,  et  noli  desperarc,  eos  me  meosfacere  posse  :  quod  si  asse- 
quor,  supero  Crassum  divitiis,  atque  omnium  vicos  et  prata  contemno.  Ad.  Att.  1.  4. 

t  Bibliothecam  tuam  cave  cuiquani  despondeas,  quamvis  acrem  amatorem  inve- 
neris.     lb.  10. 

i  Velimcogites,  id  quod  mi  hi  pollicitus  es,  quemadmodum  bibliothecam  nobis  con- 
ficere  possis.  Omnem  spem  delectationis  noslra;,  quam  cum  in  otiura  venerimus, 
habere  volumus,  in  tua  humanitate  positara  hahemus.     lb.  7. 

||  Ascon.     Argum. 

$Nec  fortibus  niodo,  sed  etiam  fulgentibus  pra.'liatus  estCicero  in  causa  Cornelii 

Uh.  a.  3. 

f  Orat.  67.  70. 
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alleged  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed 
the  habit,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  citizens :  but 
Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws,  as  cruel  and  in- 
hospitable, and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
humanity.* 

Catiline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial,  for  his  op- 
pressions in  Afric  :  he  had  been  soliciting  Cicero  to 
undertake  his  defence ;  who,  at  one  time,  was  much 
inclined,  or  determined  rather  to  do  it,  for  the  sake 
of  obliging  the  nobles,  especially  Caesar  and  Cras- 
sus,  or  of  making  Catiline  at  least  his  friend,  as  he 
signifies  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  :  "  I  design,"  says  he, 
"  at  present,  to  defend  my  competitor  Catiline:  we 
"  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet  such  as  the  accuser 
"  himself  is  pleased  with:  I  hope,  if  he  be  acquit- 
"  ted,  that  he  will  be  the  more  ready  to  serve  me,  in 
"  our  common  petition  ;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise, 
"  1  shall  bear  it  with  patience.  It  is  of  great  im- 
"  portance  to  me,  to  have  you  here  as  soon  aspos- 
"  sible:  for  there  is  a  general  persuasion,  that  cer- 
"  tain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will  be  against 
"  me  ;  and  you,  I  know,  could  be  of  the  greatest 
"  service,  in  gaining  them  over."f  But  Cicero 
changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  defend  him  ;J  upon 
a  nearer  view,  perhaps,  of  his  designs,  and  traitorous 
practices;  to  which  he  seems  to  allude,  when  de- 
scribing the  art  and  dissimulation  of  Catiline,  he 
declares,  that  he  himself  was  once  almost  deceived 
by  him,  so  as  to  take  him  for  a  good  citizen,  a  lover 
of  honest  men,  a  firm  and  faithful  friend, ||  &c.  But 
it  is  not  strange  that  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
in  the  career  of  his  ambition,  should  think  of  de- 
fending a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  interest  in  the 
city,  when  all  the  consular  senators,  and  even  the 
consul  himself,  Torquatus,  appeared  with  him  at 
the  trial,  and  gave  testimony  in  his  favour.     Whom 

*  Usu  vero  urbis  prohibere  pere<jrinos  sane  inhumanum  est.     De  Offic.  3.  11. 
t  Ad  Att.  1,2.  $  Ascon.  in  Tog.  cand. 

i|  Meipsum,  me,  inquam,  quondam  ille  pene  decepit,  cuni  et  civis  mini  bonus,  et 
eptimi<;ujusque  oupidus.  el  firiiiu?  amicus  et  fidelis  viderelur.     Pro  Caslio,  6. 
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Cicero  excused,  when  they  were  afterwards  re- 
proached with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had  no  no- 
tion of  his  treasons,  nor  suspicion,  at  that  time,  of  his 
conspiracy  ;  but,  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 
passion, defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and,  in  that 
crisis  of  danger,  overlooked  the  infamy  of  his  life.* 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young-  noble- 
man as  profligate  as  himself;  so  that  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser,  who, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  betray  the  cause,  and 
suffer  him  to  escape  :f  which  gave  occasion  to  what 
Cicero  said,  afterwards,  in  a  speech  against  him,  in 
the  senate,  while  they  were  suing  together  for  the 
consulship  : — "  Wretch !  not  to  see  that  thou  art 
"  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only  to  a  severer  trial, 
"  and  heavier  punishment.'^  It  was  in  this  year, 
as  Cicero  tells  us,  under  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quatus,  that  those  prodigies  happened,  which  were 
interpreted  to  portend  the  great  dangers  and  plots, 
that  were  now  hatching  against  the  state,  and  broke 
out,  two  years  after,  in  Cicero's  consulship ;  when 
the  turrets  of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  the  brazen  image  of  the  infant  Romulus,  suck- 
ing the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by  lightning. | 

*Accusati  sunt  uno  nomine  Consulares — affuerunt  Catilinae,  eumque  laudarunt. 
Nulla  turn  patebat,  nulla  erat  cognita  conjuratio,  &c.     Pro  Syll.  29. 

t  ACatilina  pecuniam  accepit,  ut  turpissime  praevaricaretur.  DeHarusp.  resp.20. 
J  O  miser,  qui  non  sentias  illo  judicio  te  non  absolutum,  verumad  aliquodseverius 
judicium,  ac  majus  supplicium  reservatum.     Orat.  in  Tog.  cand. 

[|  Tactus  est  ille  etiatn,  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit,  Romulus  :  quem  inauralum  in 
Capitolio  parvum  atque  lactantem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis.  In 
Catil.  3.  8. 

This  same  figure,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  formed  in  brass,  of  the  infants,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  sucking  the  wolf,  is  stiil  preserved,  and  shewn  in  the  Capitol, 
with  the  marks  of  a  liquefaction,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  on  one.  of  the  legs  of  the 
wolf.     Cicero  himself  has  described  the  prodigy  in  the  following  lines: 
Hie  silvestris  erat  Romani  nominis  altrix 
IMaitia;  quae  parvos  Mavortis  semine  natos 
Uberibus  gravidis  vitali  rore  rigabat. 
Quae  turn  cum  pueris  flamraato  fulminis  ictu 
Concidit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit. 

DeDivinat.  1.  12. 
It  was  the  same  statue,  most  probably,  whence  Virgil  drew  his  elegant  description  : 

Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 

Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos.     Illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
M  ulcere  ahernos,  et  corpora  iingere  lingua. 

JEimd.  8.  631. 
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Cicero,  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the 
proper  age  required  by  law,*  declared  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  six  compe- 
titors, P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C. 
Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Cornificius,  C. 
Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  patricians, 
the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble  ;  the  two  last  the 
sons  of  fathers,  who  had  first  imported  the  public 
honours  into  their  families :  Cicero  was  the  only 
new  man  among  them,  or  one  born  of  equestrian 
rank.f  Galba  and  Cornificius  were  persons  of  great 
virtue  and  merit ;  Sacerdos,  without  any  particular 
blemish  upon  him  :  Cassius,  lazy  and  weak,  but  not 
thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after  appeared  to  be; 
Antonius  and  Catiline,  though  infamous  in  their 
lives  and  characters,  yet,  by  intrigue  and  faction, 
had  acquired  a  powerful  interest  in  the  city,  and 
joined  all  their  forces  against  Cicero,  as  their  most 
formidable  antagonist,  in  which  they  were  vigor- 
ously supported  by  Crassus  and  Caesar.;); 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competition  ;  in  which 
the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly  and 
shamefully,  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  that  the  se- 
nate thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to  it, 
by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law;  but,  when  they 
were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  Mucius  Orestinus, 

The  martial  twins  beneath  their  mother  lay, 

And,  hanging  on  her  dugs,  with  wanton  play, 

Securely  suck'd:  whilst  she  reclin'd  her  head 

To  lick  their  tender  limbs,  end  form  them  as  they  fed. 
*  Nonne  tertio  et  tricesimo  anno  mortem  obiit  ?  quaj  est  aetas,  nostris  legibus,  decern 
annis  minor,  quam  consularis.     Philip.  5. 17. 

t  The  distinction  of  patrician,  plebeian,  and  noble,  may  want  a  little  explication. 
The  title  of  patrician  belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which  the 
senate  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  either  of  the  kings,  or  the  first  consuls, 
before  the  commons  had  obtained  a  promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honours, 
and  by  that  means  into  the  senate.  All  other  families,  how  considerable  soever, 
were  constantly  styled  plebeian.  Patrician  then,  and  plebeian,  are  properly  opposed 
to  each  other,  but  noble  common  to  them  both  ;  for  the  character  of  nobility  was 
•wholly  derived  from  the  curule  magistracies  which  any  family  had  borne  ;  and  those 
which  could  boast  of  the  greatest  number  were  always  accounted  the  noblest;  so  that 
many  plebeians  surpassed  the  patricians  themselves  in  the  point  of  nobility.  Vid. 
Ascon.  argum.  in  Tog.  cand. 

J  Catilina  et  Antonius,  quanquam  omnibus  maximc  infamis  eorum  vita  esset,  tamen 
multum  poterant.  Coieraut  en'nn  ambo,  at  Ciceronem  consulatu  dejicerent,  adjuto- 
ribus  usi  finnissimis,  M.  Crasso  et  C.  Ctesare.     Ascon.  argum.  ia  Tog.  cand. 
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one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negative  upon  them. 
Tiiis  tribune  had  been  Cicero's  client,  and  defended 
by  him,  in  an  impeachment  of  plunder  and  robbery  ; 
but,  having  now  sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  made  it 
the  subject  of  all  his  harangues,  to  ridicule  his  birth 
and  character,  as  unworthy  of  the  consulship :  in 
the  debate,  therefore,  which  arose  in  the  senate,  upon 
the  merit  of  his  negative,  Cicero,  provoked  to  find 
so  desperate  a  confederacy  against  him,  rose  up, 
and,  after  some  raillery  and  expostulation  with  Mu- 
cins, made  a  most  severe  invective  on  the  flagitious 
lives  and  practices  of  his  two  competitors,  in  a  speech 
usually  called  in  Toga  Candida,  because  it  was 
delivered  in  a  white  gown,  the  proper  habit  of  all 
candidates,  and  from  which  the  name  itself  was 
derived.* 

Though  he  had  now  business  enough  upon  his 
hands  to  engage  his  whole  attention,  yet  we  find  him 
employed  in  the  defence  of  Q.  Gallius,  the  praetor  of 
the  last  year,  accused  of  corrupt  practices,  in  pro- 
curing that  magistracy.  Gallius,  it  seems,  when 
chosen  sedile,  had  disgusted  the  people,  by  not  pro- 
viding any  wild  beasts  for  their  entertainment,  in  his 
public  shows;  so  that,  to  put  them  in  good  humour, 
when  he  stood  for  the  prsetorship,  he  entertained 
them  with  gladiators,  on  pretence  of  giving  them  in 
honour  of  his  deceased  father  .f  This  was  his  crime, 
of  which  he  was  accused  bv  M.  Callidius,  whose 
father  had  been  impeached  before,  by  Gallius. 
Callidius  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  accu- 
rate speakers  of  his  time,  of  an  easy,  flowing,  copious 
style,  always  delighting,  though  seldom  warming  his 
audience,  which  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make 
him  a  complete  orator.  Besides  the  public  crime 
just  mentioned,  he  charged  Gallius  with  a  private 
one  against  himself,  a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  which 
he  pretended  to  have  manifest  proofs,  as  well  from 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  of  his  own  hand  and 

*  Ascon.  Argum.  t  Ascon.  not.  ib. 
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ietters :  but  he  told  his  story  with  so  much  temper 
and  indolence,  that  Cicero,  from  his  coldness  in 
opening  a  fact  so  interesting,  and  where  his  life  had 
been  attempted,  formed  an  argument  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  be  true.  "  How  is  it  possible,"  says  he, 
"  Callidius,  for  you  to  plead  in  such  a  manner,  if  you 
"  did  not  know  the  thing  to  be  forged?  How  could 
"  you,  who  act  with  such  force  of  eloquence  in  other 
4i  men's  dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  your  own?  Where 
"  was  that  grief,  that  ardour,  which  was  to  extort 
"  cries  and  lamentations  from  the  most  stupid?  We 
"  saw  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your  body ; 
"  no  striking  your  forehead, *>r  your  thigh ;  no  starup- 
"  ing  with  your  foot :  so  that,  instead  of  feeling  our- 
"  selves  inflamed,  we  could  hardly  forbear  sleeping, 
"  while  you  were  urging  all  that  part  of  your 
"  charge."*  Cicero's  speech  is  lost,  but  Gallius  was 
acquitted  ;  for  we  find  him,  afterwards,  revenging 
himself,  in  the  same  kind,  on  this  very  Callidius, 
by  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for  the  con- 
sulship.'!" 

J.  Caesar  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  this  year 
to  the  praetor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit  upon  the 
Sicarii,  that  is,  those  who  were  accused  of  killing,  or 
carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to  kill.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him,  as  criminals,  and 
condemning,  by  the  law  of  assassination,  all  those, 
who,  in  Sylla's  proscription,  had  been  known  to  kill, 
or  receive  money  for  killing,  a  proscribed  citizen ; 
which  money  Cato  also,  when  he  was  quaestor  the 
year  before,  had  made  them  refund  to  the  treasury.^ 
Caesar's  view  was,  to  mortify  the  senate,  and  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  by  reviving  the  Marian 
cause,  which  had  always  been  popular,  and  of  which 
he  was  naturally  the  head,  on  account  of  his  near 
relation  to  old  Marius ;  for  which  purpose  he  had 
the  hardiness  likewise  to  replace  in  the  Capitol  the 
trophies  and  statues  of  Marius,  which  Sylla  had  or- 

*  Brutus,  p.  402.  3.  t  Epist.  fam.  8.  4. 

±  Plut.  in  Cato.     Sucton.  J.  Cass.  11. 
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dered  to  be  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces.* 
But,  while  he  was  prosecuting  with  such  severity 
the  agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  he  not  only  spared,  but 
favoured  Catiline,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  in 
spilling  the  blood  of  the  proscribed  ;  having  butch- 
ered, with  his  own  hands,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
brutal,  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple, nearly  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero;  whose 
head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  Sylla/f  But  Caesar's  zeal 
provoked  L.  Paullus  to  bring  Catiline  also  under 
the  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him  in  form, 
after  his  repulse  from  ttte  consulship,  of  the  murder 
of  many  citizens  in  Sylla's  proscription:  of  which, 
though  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  yet,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  was  acquitted. J 

Catiline  was  suspected  also,  at  the  same  time,  of 
another  heinous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  Fabia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
sister  to  Cicero's  wife.  This  was  charged  upon  him 
so  loudly  by  common  fame,  and  gave  such  scandal 
to  the  city,  that  Fabia  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  it ; 
but,  either  through  her  innocence,  or  the  authority 
of  her  brother  Cicero,  she  was  readily  acquitted : 
which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  tell  him,  among 
the  other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious  life,  that  there 
was  no  place  so  sacred,  whither  his  very  visits  did 
not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime  subsisting.^ 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's 
interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
candidates:  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  al- 
ways envious,  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet,  out 

*  Quorum  auctoritatem,  ut,  quibus  posset  modis,  diminueret,  trophsea  C  Marii — 
a  Sylla  olim  disjecta,  restituit.     Suet.  J.  Ca?s.  11. 

t  Qui  hominem  carissinium  populo  Romano — omni  cruciatu  vivum  lacerarit ; 
stanti  colluni  gladio  sua  dextera  secuerit ;  cum  sinistra,  capillum  ejus  a  vcrtice  tene- 
ret,  &c.     Vid.  de  petitione  Consulat.  3. 

Quod  caput  etiam  turn  plenum  animoe  et  spiritus,  ad  Syllam,  usque  ajaniculo  ad 
a^dem  Apoliinis,  manibus  ipse  suis  detulit.    In  Tog.  cand. 

+  Bis  absolutum  Catilinam.     Ad  Att.  1.  16.     Sallust.  31.     Dio.I.  56.  p.  34. 

§  Cmn  ita  vixisti,  ut  non  esset  locus  tam  sanctus,  quo  non  adventus  tuus,  etiam 
cum  culpa  nulla  subesset,  crimen  afferet.  Orat.  in  To^  rand.  Vid.  A'scoa.  ad  locum. 
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of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city 
from  many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  hurst  out 
into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  quali- 
fied to  preserve  the  Republic,  and  break  the  cabals 
of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his 
administration :  for,  in  cases  of  danger,  as  Sallust 
observes,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subside,  and  yield 
the  post  of  honour  to  virtue.*  The  method  of  chus- 
ing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind 
of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood,  distributed  to  the 
citizens,  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  severally 
inscribed  upon  each  :  but,  in  Cicero's  case,  the  peo- 
ple were  not  content  with  this  secret  and  silent  way 
of  testifying  their  inclinations ;  but,  before  they  came 
to  any  scrutiny,  loudly  and  universally  proclaimed 
Cicero  the  first  consul ;  so  that,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared in  his  speech  to  them,  after  his  election,  he 
was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens, 
but  the  common  suffrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman 
people.f  He  was  the  only  new  man  who  had  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
had  forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty 
years  past,  from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Marius, 
and  the  only  one  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it 
in  his  proper  year,  or  without  a  repulse. J  Antonius 
was  chosen  his  colleague  by  the  majority  of  a  few 
centuries  above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline ; 
which  was  effected,  probably,  by  Cicero's  manage- 
ment, who  considered  him  as  the  less  dangerous  and 
more  tractable  of  the  two. 

Cicero's  father  died  this  year,  on  the  twenty-fourth 

*  Sed  ubi  periculum  advenit,  invidia  atque  superbia  post  fuere.  Sallust.  23. 

t  Sed  tamen  magnificentius  esse  illo  nihil  potest,  quod  meis  comitiis  non  tabellam 
vindicem  tacitas  libertatis,  sed  vocem  vivam  pre  vobis  indicem  vestrarum  erga  me 
voluntatum  tulistis. — Itaque  me  non  extrema  tribus  suftragiorum,  sed  primi  illi  vestri 
concursus,  neque  singulae  voces  pneconum,  sed  una  voce  universus  populus  Roraa- 
nus  consulem  declaravit.     De  leg.  Agrar.  contra  Rull.  2.  2.  in.  Pison.  1. 

t  Emu  locum,  quern  nobilitas  pra\sidiis  firinatum,  atque  omni  ratione  obvallatum 
ttenebat,  me  duce  rescidistis. — Me  esseunum,  ex  omnibus  novis  hominibus,  de  quibtis 
weminisse  possumus,  qui  consulatum  petierim,  cum  primum  licitum  sit ;  consul  fac- 
tum sim,  cum  primum  petierim.     De  leg  Agrar.  it).  1.  2. 
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of  November,*  in  a  good  old  age,  with  the  comfort 
to  have  seen  his  son  advanced  to  the  supreme  honour 
of  the  city,  and  wanted  nothing  to  complete  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life,  but  the  addition  of  one  year  more, 
to  have  made  him  a  witness  of  the  glory  of  his  con- 
sulship. It  was  in  this  year  also,  most  probably, 
though  some  critics  seem  to  dispute  it,  that  Cicero 
gave  his  daughter  Tullia  in  marriage,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  to  C.  Piso  Frugi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
hopes,  and  one  of  the  best  families  in  Rome  :|  it  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  his  son  was  born  in  this  same 
year,  as  he  expressly  teiis  us,  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus.J  So  that, 
with  the  highest  honour  which  the  public  could  be- 
stow, he  received  the  highest  pleasure  which  private 
life  ordinarily  admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir 
to  his  family. 


SECTION   III. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  through  the  usual  grada- 
tion of  honours,  at  the  highest  which  the  people  could 
regularly  give,  or  an  honest  citizen  desire.  The  of- 
fices which  he  had  already  borne,  had  but  a  partial 
jurisdiction,  confined  to  particular  branches  of  the 
government;  but  the  consuls  held  the  reins,  and  di- 
rected the  whole  machine  with  an  authority  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  empire  itself.jl  The  subordinate  magi- 
stracies, therefore,  being  the  steps  only  to  this  sove- 
reign dignity,  were  not  valued  so  much  for  their  own 
sake,  as  for  bringing  the  candidates  still  nearer  to 

*  Pater  nobis  decessit  ad  diem  viii.     Kal.  Decenib.     Ad  Att.  1.  6. 

t  Tulliolam  C  Pisoni,  L.  F.  Fmgi  despondimus.  lb.  3.  Is.  Casaubon,  ratber  than 
give  up  an  hypothesis  which  he  had  formed  about  the  earlier  date  of  this  letter, 
will  hardly  allow  that  Tullia  was  marriageable  at  this  time,  though  Cicero  himself 
expressly  declares  it.     Vid.  not.  varior.  in  locum. 

i  L.  Julio  Cassare  et  C  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.  filiolo  me  auctum  scito,  salvaTeren- 
tia.     Ad  Att.  1.2. 

||  Omnes  enim  in  consulis  jure  et  imperio  debent  esse  provincial.  Philip.  4.  4. 
Tu  sunimuin  imperium — giibemacula  Reip. — Orbis  terrarum  rmperium  a  pop.  Ro- 
mano petebas.     Pro  Muraen.  3.5. 
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the  principal  objects  of  their  hopes,  who,  through 
this  course  of  their  ambition,  were  forced  to  practise 
all  the  arts  of  popularity  :  to  court  the  little  as  well 
as  the  great,  to  espouse  the  principles  aud  politiss 
in  vogue,  and  to  apply  their  talents  to  conciliate 
friends,  rather  than  to  serve  the  public*  But  the 
consulship  put  an  end  to  this  subjection,  and  with 
the  command  of  the  state  gave  them  the  command 
of  themselves :  so  that  the  only  care  left  was,  how  to 
execute  this  high  office  with  credit  and  dignity,  and 
employ  the  power  entrusted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
and  service  of  their  country. 

We  are  now  therefore  to  look  upon  Cicero  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  cha- 
racter: to  consider  him,  not  as  an  ambitious  cour- 
tier, applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his  own 
advancement ;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and  states- 
man, administering  the  affairs  and  directing  the  coun- 
cils of  a  mighty  empire.  And,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  ancient  writers,  Rome  never  stood 
in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  an  able 
consul  than  in  this  very  year.  For,  besides  the  traitor- 
ous cabals  and  conspiracies  of  those  who  were  at- 
tempting to  subvert  the  whole  Republic,  the  new 
tribunes  were  also  labouring  to  disturb  the  present 
quiet  of  it;  some  of  them  were  publishing  laws  to 
abolish  every  thing  that  remained  of  Sylla's  establish- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to 
their  estates  and  honours;  others  to  reverse  the  pu- 
nishment of  P.  Sylla  and  Autronius,  condemned  for 
bribery,  and  replace  them  in  the  senate  .f  some  were 
for  expunging  all  debts,  and  others  for  dividing  the 
lands  of  the  public  to  the  poorer  citizens  :J  so  that,  as 
Cicero  declared,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people, 
the  Republic  was  delivered  into  his  hands  full  of 
terrors  and  alarms ;  distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and 

*  Jam  urbanam  multitudinem,  et  eorum  studia,  qui  condones  tenent,  adeptus  es, 
in  Pompeio  orando,  Manilii  causa  recipienda,  Comelio  deferidendo,  &c. — Nee  tamen 
in  petendo  Respub.  capessenda  est,  neque  in  senatu,  neque  in  concione  :  sed  haec 
tibi  retinenda,  6cc.     De  petitione  Consulat.  13. 

t  Pro  Sylla.  t$,  23.  %  Dio.  I.  37.  p.  41. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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seditious  harangues  ;  endangered,  not  by  foreign 
wars,  but  intestine  evils,  and  the  traitorous  designs 
of  profligate  citizens  ;  and  that  there  was  no  mischief 
incident  to  a  state  which  the  honest  had  not  cause 
to  apprehend,  the  wicked  to  expect* 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  the  authors  of  these 
attempts,  was  Antonius's  advancement  to  the  consul- 
ship: they  knew  him  to  be  of  the  same  principles, 
and  embarked  in  the  same  designs  with  themselves, 
which,  by  his  authority,  they  now  hoped  to  carry 
into  effect.  Cicero  was  aware  of  this  ;  and  foresaw 
the  mischief  of  a  colleague  equal  to  him  in  power, 
yet  opposite  in  views,  and  prepared  to  frustrate  all 
his  endeavours  for  the  public  service:  so  that  his 
first  care,  after  their  election,  was  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  Antonius,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old 
engagements  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic;  being 
convinced  that  all  the  success  of  his  administration 
depended  upon  it.  He  began  therefore  to  tempt  him 
by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  seldom  fails  of  its 
effect  with  men  of  his  character,  the  offer  of  power 
to  his  ambition,  and  of  money  to  his  pleasures: 
with  these  baits  he  caught  him;  and  a  bargain  was 
presently  agreed  upon  between  them,  that  Antonius 
should  have  the  choice  of  the  best  province,  which 
was  to  be  assigned  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year.f  It  was  the  custom  for  the  senate  to  appoint 
what  particular  provinces  were  to  be  distributed 
every  year  to  the  several  magistrates,  who  used  after- 
wards to  cast  lots  for  them  among  themselves  ;  the 
praetors  for  the  prsetorian,  the  consuls  for  the  consu- 
lar provinces.  In  this  partition,  therefore,  when  Ma- 
cedonia, one  of  the  most  desirable  governments  of 
the  empire,  both  for  command  and  wealth,  fell  to 
Cicero's  lot,  he  exchanged  it  immediately  with  his 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  resigned  also 
soon  after  in  favour  of  Q.  Metellus;  being  resolvecj, 

*  De  leg.  Agrar.  contra  Rull.  1.  8,  9  :  1,  3. 

t  Collegaua  suum  Arjtonium  pactione  provinciae  pepuleral,  nc  contra  ReiupuWi- 
earn  disscntirct.     Salfust  bell.  Cat.  '26 
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as  he  declared  in  his  inauguration  speech,  to  admi- 
nister the  consulship  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  any  man's  power,  either  to  tempt  or  terrify 
him  from  his  duty;  since  he  neither  sought,  nor  would 
accept,  any  province,  honour,  or  benefit  from  it  what- 
soever :  "  the  only  way,"  says  he,  "  by  which  a  man 
"  can  discharge  it  with  gravity  and  freedom,  so  as 
"  to  chastise  those  tribunes  who  wish  ill  to  the  Re- 
"  public,  or  despise  those  who  wish  ill  to  himself:"* 
a  noble  declaration,  and  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  for  an  example  to  all  magistrates  in  a  free 
state.  By  this  address  he  entirely  drew  Antonius 
into  his  measures,  and  had  him  ever  after  obsequious 
to  his  will;|  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  by  his 
patience  and  complaisance  he  softened  and  calmed 
him,  eagerly  desirous  of  a  province,  and  projecting 
many  things  against  the  state. J  The  establishment 
of  this  concord  between  them,  was  thought  to  be  of 
such  importance  to  the  public  quiet,  that,  in  his  first 
speech  to  the  people,  he  declared  it  to  them  from  the 
rostra,  as  an  event  the  most  likely  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  the  factious,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  ho- 
nest, and  prevent  the  dangers  with  which  the  city 
was  then  threatened.^ 

There  was  another  project  likewise  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  and  made  one  of  the  capital  points 
of  his  administration,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order 
with  the  senate,  into  one  common  party  and  interest. 
This  body  of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  consisted  of 
the  richest  and  most  splendid  families  of  Rome,  who, 
from  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  were 
naturally  well-affected  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Re- 
public; and  being  also  the  constant  farmers  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great  part  of  the  infe- 

Cum  mihi  deliberation  et  constitutum  sit,  ita  gerere  consulatum,  quo  uno  modo 
gen  graviter  et  libere  potest,  ut  neque  provinciam,  neque  honorem,  neque  ornamen- 
tum  aliquod,  aut  commoduin — appetiturus  siin. — Sic  trie  geram,  ut  possim  tribunum 
pleb.     Reipub.  iratum  coercerc,  mihi  iratum  contenincre.     Contra  Rull.  1.  8. 
t  Plut.  in  his  Life.  $  In  Pison.  2. 

§  Quod  ego  et  concordia,  quam  mihi  constitui  cum  collega  invitissimis  lis  homini- 
hus,  quos  in  consulatu  inimicos  esse  et  animi  et  corporis  actibus  providi,  omnibui  pro- 
spexi  sane,  &c.     Contra  Rull.  2.  ST. 
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rior  people  dependent  upon  them.  Cicero  imagined, 
that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  orders  would  al- 
ways be  an  over-balance  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state,  and  a  secure  barrier  against  any  attempts  of 
the  popular  and  ambitious  upon  the  common  liberty.* 
He  was  the  only  man  in  the  city  capable  of  effecting 
such  a  coalition,  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
nate, yet  the  darling  of  the  knights ;  who  considered 
him  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  order,  whilst 
he,  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  affected 
always  in  public  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and  to 
call  himself  an  equestrian  :  and  made  it  his  special 
care  to  protect  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  credit  and  interest :  so  that,  as  some 
"writers  tell  us,  it  was  the  authority  of  his  consulship 
that  first  distinguished  and  established  them  into  a 
third  order  of  the  state. f  The  policy  was  certainly 
very  good,  and  the  Republic  reaped  great  benefit 
from  it  in  this  very  year,  through  which  he  had  the 
whole  body  of  knights  at  his  devotion,  who,  with 
Atticus  at  their  head,  constantly  attended  his  orders, 
and  served  as  a  guard  to  his  person: J  and  if  the  same 
maxim  had  been  pursued  by  all  succeeding  consuls, 
it  might  probably  have  preserved,  or  would  cer- 
tainly, at  least,  have  prolonged  the  liberty  of  the 
Republic. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  for  the  laudable  dis* 
charge  of  his  consulship,  he  took  possession  of  it, 
as  usual,  on  the  first  of  January.  A  little  before 
his  inauguration,  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the  new 
tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their  office  on  the 
tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the  senate 

*  Utmultitudinem  cum  principibus,  Equestrem  ordinem  cum  senatu  conjunxerim. 
In  Pison.  3.  Nequeullavis  tanta  reperictur,  quacconjunctionem  vestram,  Equituruque 
Roruanorum,  tantamque  conspirationem  bonorum  omnium  peifringere  possit.  In 
Catil.  4.  10. 

t  Cicero  demum  stabilivit  Equestre  nomen  in  consulatu  suo;  ei  senatum  concili- 
ans,  ex  eo  se  ordine  profectum  celebrans,  et  ejus  vires  peculiari  popularitate  qua?rens : 
ab  illo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertiuin  corpus  in  Repub.  factum  est,  coepitque  adjici  sena- 
tui  populoque  Romano  Equester  ordo.  Plin.  Hist.  N.  1.  33.  2. 

J  Vos,  Equites  Romani,  videte,  scitis  meortum  c  vobis,  omnia  semper  sensisse  pro 
vobi»,  &c.    Pro  Rabir.  Post.  6.  Nunc,  vero  cum  cquitatus  iile,  quem  ego  in  Clivo.- 
Capitolino,  te  signifero  ac  principc,col]ocaram  ,«ena<um,  deserucrit.     Ad  Att.  %,  1. 
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with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law.  These 
laws  used  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious  magis- 
trates, as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the 
multitude  against  the  public  good  :  but  this  law 
was,  of  all  others,  the  most  extravagant,  and,  by  a 
shew  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than  had  ever 
been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted. 
The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or 
ten  commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for  five 
years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  Republic  ;  to  dis- 
tribute them,  at  pleasure,  to  the  citizens  ;  to  sell  and 
buy  what  lands  they  thought  fit;  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  present  possessors ;  to  require  an  ac- 
count from  all  the  generals  abroad,  excepting  Pom- 
pey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their  wars;  to  settle  co- 
lonies wheresoever  they  thought  proper,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Capua ;  and,  in  short,  to  command  all  the 
money  and  forces  of  the  empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law,  conferring  powers  so 
excessive,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  the  public  tranquillity  :  so  that  Cicero's  first  busi- 
ness was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city,  and 
to  exert  all  his  art  and  authority  to  baffle  the  intrigues 
of  the  tribune.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  in- 
vested with  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  resolution  to  op- 
pose the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  ;  nor  suffer  the  state  to  be  hurt,  or  its  liberties 
to  be  impaired,  while  the  administration  continued 
in  his  hands.  From  the  senate  he  pursued  the  tri- 
bune into  his  own  dominion,  the  Forum;  where,  in  an 
artful  and  elegant  speech  from  the  rostra,  he  gave 
such  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rejected  this  Agrarian  law  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  they  had  ever  before  received  one.* 

He  began,   by  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 

*  Quis  unquam  tain  secunda  condone  legem  Agrariam  suasit,  quam  ego  dissuasi  i 
Contra  Rull.  2.  37. 
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obligations  which  lie  had  received  from  them,  in 
preference  and  opposition  to  the  nobility  ;  declaring 
liimself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men 
the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interests  ;  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular  ma- 
gistrate; nay,  that  he  had  declared,  even  in  the  se- 
nate, that  he  would    be  the  people's  consul.*     He 
then  fell  into  a  condemnation  of  the  Gracchi,  whose 
name  was  extremely  dear  to  them,  professing,  that 
he  could  not  be  against  all  Agrarian  laws,  when  he 
recollected,  that  those  two  most  excellent  men,  who 
had  the  greatest  love  for  the  Roman  people,  had  di- 
vided the  public  lands  to  the  citizens;  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  consuls  who  thought  it  a  crime  to 
praise  the  Gracchi ;    on  whose  councils,  wisdom, 
laws,  many  parts  of  the  present  government  were 
founded  :f  that  his  quarrel  was  to  this  particular 
law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular,  or  adapted  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  city,  was  in  reality  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation  of  ten  kings 
to  domineer  over  them.     This  he  displays  at  large, 
from   the  natural  effect  of  that  power  which  was 
granted  by  it  ;J  and  proceeds  to  insinuate,  that  it  was 
covertly  levelled   against  their  favourite   Pompey, 
and   particularly  contrived  to   retrench  and  insult 
his  authority :  "  Forgive  me,  citizens,"  says  he,  "  for 
"  my  calling  so  often  upon  so  great  a  name:  you 
"  yourselves  imposed  the  task  upon  me,  when  I  was 
"  praetor,  to  join  with  you,  in  defending  his  dignity, 
"  as  far  as  I  was  able :  I  have  hitherto  done  all  that 
"  I  could  do  ;  not  moved  to  it  by  my  private  friend- 
"  ship  for  the  man,  nor  by  any  hopes  of  honour,  and 
"  of  this  supreme  magistracy,  which  I  obtained  from 
"  you,  though  with  his  approbation,  yet  without  his 
"  help.  Since  then  I  perceive  this  law  to  be  designed 
"  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  overturn  his  power,  I  will  re- 
"  sist  the  attempts  of  these  men  ;  and,  as  1  myself 
V  clearly  see  what  they  are  aiming  at,  so  I  will  take 
"  care  that  you  shall  also  see,  and  be  convinced  of  it 

»Ib.  3.  tlb.  .5.  Jib.  6.  11.  13,  14. 
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"  too.'*  He  then  shews  how  the  law,  though  it  ex- 
cepted Poinpey  from  being  accountable  to  the  de- 
cemvirate,  yet  excluded  him  from  being  one  of  the 
number,  by  limiting  the  choice  to  those  who  were 
present  at  Rome;  that  it  subjected  likewise  to  their 
jurisdiction  the  countries  just  conquered  by  him, 
which  had  always  been  left  to  the  management  of  the 
general  :f  upon  which  he  draws  a  pleasant  picture 
of  the  tribune  Rullus,  with  all  his  train  of  officers, 
guards,  lictors,  and  apparitors,^  swaggering  in  Mith- 
ridates's  kingdom,  and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend 
him,  by  a  mandatory  letter,  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribuneof  thepeople,  decem- 
"  vir,  to  Cnaeus  Pompey,  the  son  of  Cnaeus,  greeting. 

"  He  will  not  add,"  says  he,  "  the  title  of  great, 
"  when  he  has  been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by 
"  law.[] 

"  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
"  Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
"  while  I  sell  those  lauds,  by  my  law,  which  you 
"  have  gained  by  your  valour." 

He  observes,  that  the  reason  of  excepting  Pom- 
pey, was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for  fear 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being 
accountable  to  their  will:  "  But  Pompey,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  man  of  that  temper,  that  he  thinks  it  his  duty 
"  to  bear  whatever  you  please  to  impose;  but  if  there 
"  be  any  thing  which  you  cannot  bear  yourselves,  he 
"  will  take  care  that  vou  shall  not  bear  it  lon°;  against 
"  your  wills. "§  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the 
dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their  liberties  ; 
that  instead  of  any  good  intended  by  it,  to  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a  power  for 
the  oppression  of  them;  and,  on  pretence  of  plant- 
ing colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  to  settle 
their  own  creatures  and  dependents,  like  so  many 
garrisons,  in  all  the  convenient  posts  of  the  empire, 
to  be  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  support  their  ty- 
ranny :  that  Capua  was  to  be  their  head-quarters, 

*  lb.  18.  t  lb.  19.  i  lb.  13.  ||  lb.  20.         $  lb.  23. 
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their  favourite  colony ;  of  all  cities  the  proudest,  as 
well  as  the  most  hostile  and  dangerous ;  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  would  not  suffer  the 
shadow  of  any  power  or  magistracy  to  remain;  yet 
now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and  advanced  to  another 
Rome:*  that,  by  this  law,  the  lands  of  Campania 
were  to  be  sold,  or  given  away  :  the  most  fruitful  of 
all  Italy,  the  surest  revenue  of  the  Republic,  and 
their  constant  resource,  when  all  other  rents  failed 
them  ;  which  neither  the  Gracchi,  who,  of  all  men, 
studied  the  people's  benefit  the  most,  nor  Sylla,  who 
gave  every  thing  away,  without  scruple,  durst  ven- 
ture to  meddle  with.f  In  the  conclusion,  he  takes 
notice  of  the  great  favour  and  approbation  with 
which  they  had  heard  him,  as  a  sure  omen  of  their 
common  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  acquaints  them 
with  the  concord  that  he  had  established  with  his 
colleague,  as  a  piece  of  news  of  all  other  the  most 
agreeable;  and  promises  all  security  to  the  Repub- 
lic, if  they  would  but  shew  the  same  good  disposi- 
tion, on  future  occasions,  which  they  had  signified 
on  that  day ;  and  that  he  would  make  those  very 
men,  who  had  been  the  most  envious  and  averse  to 
his  advancement,  confess,  that  the  people  had  seen 
farther,  and  judged  better  than  they,  in  choosing 
him  for  their  consul. 

In  the  course  of  this  contest,  he  often  called  upon 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate  the 
matter  with  him  before  the  people;  J  but  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  decline  the  challenge,  and  to  at- 
tack him  rather  by  fictitious  stories  and  calumnies, 
sedulously  inculcated  into  the  multitude  :  that  his 
opposition  to  the  law  flowed  from  no  good  will  to 
them,  but  an  affection  to  Sylla's  party,  and  to  se- 
cure to  them  the  lands  which  they  possessed  by  his 
grant ;  that  he  was  making  his  court  by  it  to  the 

*  lb.  28.  32.  t  lb.  29. 

t  Si  vestrum  commoduin  spectat,  veniat  ^t  coram  mecum  <k  agri  Campani  divisl- 
one  disputet.  Contra  Rull.  2.  28.  Cormnodius  fecissent  tribvini  plebis,  Quirites,  a\, 
qure  apud  vo$  de  me  defenint,  ea  coram  potius  me  preesonte  dixissant.  Contra  Rull. 
3.  1. 
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seven  tyrants,  as  they  called  seven  of  the  principal 
senators,  who  were  known  to  be  the  greatest  fa- 
vourers of  Sylla's  cause,  and  the  greatest  gainers  by 
it ;  the  two  Luculluses,  Crassus,  Catulus,  Horten- 
sius,  Metellus,  Philippus.  These  insinuations  made 
so  great  an  impression  on  the  city,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  himself  against  them,  in  a  se- 
cond speech  to  the  people,*  in  which  he  declared, 
that  he  looked  upon  that  law,  which  ratified  all  Syl- 
la's acts,  to  be  of  all  laws  the  most  wicked,  and  the 
most  unlike  to  a  true  law,  as  it  established  a  tyranny 
in  the  city  ;  yet  that  it  had  some  excuse  from  the 
times,  and,  in  their  present  circumstances,  seemed 
proper  to  be  supported :  especially  by  him,  who, 
for  this  year  of  his  consulship,  professed  himself  the 
patron  of  peace  ;  f  but  that  it  was  the  height  of  im- 
pudence in  Rullns,  to  charge  him  with  obstructing 
their  interests,  for  the  sake  of  Sylla's  grants,  when 
the  very  law  which  that  tribune  was  then  urging, 
actually  established  and  perpetuated  those  grants  ; 
and  shewed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of 
Valgius,  who  possessed  more  lands  than  any  other 
man,  by  that  invidious  tenure,  which  were  all,  by 
this  law,  to  be  partly  confirmed,  and  partly  pur- 
chased of  hiin.J  This  he  demonstrates  from  the 
express  words  of  the  law,  which  he  had  studiously 
omitted,  he  says,  to  take  notice  of  before,  that  he 
might  not  revive  old  quarrels,  or  move  any  argu- 
ment of  new  dissension  in  a  season  so  improper  :  § 
that  Rullus,  therefore,  who  accused  him  of  defend- 
ing Sylla's  acts,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  impu- 
dent defender  of  them  :  for  none  had  ever  affirmed 
them  to  be  good  and  legal,  but  to  have  some  plea 
only  from  possession  and  the  public  quiet ;  but,  by 
this  law,  the  estates  that  had  been  granted  by  them 
were  to  be  fixed  upon  a  better  foundation  and  title 
than  any  other  estates  whatsoever.  He  concludes, 
by  renewing  his  challenge  to  the  tribunes,  to  come 
and  dispute  with  him  to  his  face.    But,  after  several 

*  lb.  t  lb.  3.  2.  t  lb.  3.  1.  4.  §  lb.  3.  2. 
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fruitless  attempts,  finding  themselves  wholly  unable 
to  contend  with  him,  they  were  forced  at  last  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  let  the  affair  drop,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
senate. 

This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke 
out,  which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  authority  of  Cicero.  Otho's  law,  mentioned 
above,  for  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the 
equestrian  order,  had  highly  offended  the  people, 
who  could  not  digest  the  indignity  of  being  thrust 
so  far  back  from  their  diversions;  and,  while  the 
grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho,  happening  to  come  into 
the  theatre,  was  received  by  the  populace  with  an 
universal  hiss,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud  applause 
and  clapping:  both  sides  redoubled  their  clamour 
with  great  fierceness,  and  from  reproaches,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  blows;  till  Cicero,  informed  of  the  tu- 
mult, came  immediately  to  the  theatre,  and,  calling 
the  people  out,  into  the  temple  of  Bellona,  so  tamed 
and  stung  them,  by  the  power  of  his  words,  and 
made  them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  perverse- 
ness,  that,  on  their  return  to  the  theatre,  they 
changed  their  hisses  into  applauses,  and  vied  with  the 
knights  themselves  in  demonstrations  of  their  res- 
pect to  Otho.*  The  speech  was  soon  after  publish- 
ed ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  must 
have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and  flowed  extern- 
pore  from  the  occasion  :  and,  as  it  was  much  read 
and  admired,  for  several  ages  after,  as  a  memorable 
instance  of  Cicero's  command  over  men's  passions, 
so  some  have  imagined  it  to  be  alluded  to  in  that 
beautiful  passage  of  Virgil. f 

Ac  veluti  magna  in  populo  cam  scepe  caorta  est 
Seditio,  sa-ritijiie  animis  ignolile  valgus  ; 
Janiqae  faces  et  sa\a  volant,  furor  anna  ministrat  : 
Turn  pietate  gravem  et  mentis  si  forte  i  vrum  quern 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 

t  Sebast.  Corracli  Quaestura,  p.  133.  iEneid.  1.  152.  What  gives  the  greater 
colour  to  this  imagination,  is,  that  Quintilian  applies  these  lines  to  his  character  of  a 
complete  orator,  which  he  professedly  form*  upon  the  model  of  Cicero.     Lib.  12.  1. 
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Aspextre,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 

Ilk  regit  ciiclis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet.—Yirg.  JEn.  1.  152. 

As  when  sedition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd, 

And  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for  blood ; 

Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies, 

With  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies  : 

If  some  grave  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife, 

In  morals  strict  and  innocence  of  life, 

All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controls 

Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. — Mr.  Pitt. 

One  topic,  which  Cicero  touched  in  this  speech, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from  an- 
tiquity, was  to  reproach  the  rioters,  for  their  want  of 
taste  and  good  sense,  in  making  such  a  disturbance, 
while  Roscius  was  acting.* 

There  happened,  about  the  same  time,  a  third  in- 
stance, not  less  remarkable,  of  Cicero's  great  power 
of  persuasion  :  Sylla  had,  by  an  express  law,  ex- 
cluded the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  the  se- 
nate, and  all  public  honours  ;  which  was  certainly 
an  act  of  great  violence,  and  the  decree  rather  of  a 
tyrant,  than  the  law  of  a  free  state/f*  So  that  the  per- 
sons injured  by  it,  who  were  many,  and  of  great  fa- 
milies, were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get  it  re- 
versed. Their  petition  was  highly  equitable,  but, 
from  the  condition  of  the  times,  as  highly  unseason- 
able ;  for,  in  the  present  disorders  of  the  city,  the 
restoration  of  an  oppressed  party  must  needs  have 
added  strength  to  the  old  factions  ;  since  the  first 
use  that  they  would  naturally  make  of  the  recovery 
of  their  power,  would  be  to  revenge  themselves  on 
their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's  business,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves :  on  which  occasion,  this  great  commander  of 
the  human  affections,  as  Quintilian  calls  him,  found 
means  to  persuade  those  unfortunate  men,  that  to 
bear  their  injury  was  their  benefit ;  and  that  the  go- 
vernment itself  could  not  stand,  if  Sylia's  laws  were 
then  repealed,  on  which  the  quiet  and  order  of  the 

*  Macrob.  Saturn.  2.  10. 

t  Exclusique  patemisopibus  Iiberi,  etiam  petendorum  honorum  jureprohiberentur. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  28. 
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Republic  were  established ;  acting  herein  the  part 
of  a  wise  statesman,  who  will  oft  be  forced  to  tole- 
rate, and  even  maintain,  what  he  cannot  approve, 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good  :  agreeably  to  what 
he  lays  down  in  his  Book  of  Offices,  that  many  things 
which  are  naturally  right  and  just,  are  yet,  by  certain 
circumstances  and  conjectures  of  times,  made  dis- 
honest and  unjust.*  As  to  the  instance  before  us, 
he  declared,  in  a  speech  made  several  years  after, 
that  he  had  excluded  from  honours  a  number  of  brave 
and  honest  young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown 
into  so  unhappy  a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained 
power,  they  would  probably  have  employed  it  to  the 
ruin  of  the  state. f  The  three  cases  just  mentioned, 
made  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of  rapturous  ad- 
miration of  the  man,  who  could  persuade  the  people 
to  give  up  their  bread,  their  pleasure,  and  their  in- 
juries to  the  charms  of  his  eloquence.  J 

The  next  transaction  of  moment,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  accused  by  T.Labienus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
of  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having  killed  L.  Saturni- 
nus,  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before,  who  had 
raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city.  The  fact,  if 
it  had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal,  but  laudable, 
being  done  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by 
which  all  the  citizens  were  required  to  take  arms  in 
aid  of  the  consuls,  C.  Marius  and  L.  Fiaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabirius  was  not  the  thing 
aimed  at,  nor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth  the  pains 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  design  was  to 
attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate,  by  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they  could  arm  the 
city  at  once,  by  requiring  the  consuls  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  received  no  detriment;  which 
vote  was  supposed  to  give  a  sanction  to  every  thing 

*  Sic  niulta,  qua;  honcsta  natura  videntur  esse,  temporibus  fiunt  non  honesta. 
De  Offic.  3.  '2.5. 

t  Ego  adolescentes  fortes  et  bonos,  sed  usos  ea  conditione  fortunse,  ut,  si  essent 
magistrates  adepti,  Rcipub.  statum  convulsuri  viderentur — comitiorum  ratione  pri- 
Tavi.     In  Pison.  2. 

t  Quo  te.M.  Tulli,  piaculo  taeeam  r  &c.     Plin.  Hist.  1.  7.  30. 
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that  was  done  in  consequence  of  it ;  so  that  several 
traitorous  magistrates  had  been  cut  off  by  it,  without 
the  formalities  of  a  trial,  in  the  act  of  stirring  up  se- 
dition. This  practice,  though  in  use  frvw  the  earliest 
times,  had  always  been  complained  of  by  the  tri- 
bunes, as  an  infringement  of  the  constitution,  by 
giving  to  the  senate  an  arbitrary  power  over  the 
lives  of  citizens,  which  could  not  legally  be  taken 
away  without  a  hearing  and  judgment  of  the  whole 
people.  But  the  chief  grudge  to  it  was,  from  its 
t>eing  a  perpetual  check  to  the  designs  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  popular,  who  aspired  to  any  power  not 
allowed  by  the  laws  ;  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  delude  the  multitude;  but  the  senate  was  not  so 
easily  managed,  who,  by  that  single  vote  of  commit- 
ting the  Republic  to  the  consuls,  could  frustrate  at 
once  all  the  effects  of  their  popularity,  when  carried 
to  a  point  which  was  dangerous  to  the  state :  for 
since,  in  virtue  of  it,  the  tribunes  themselves,  whose 
persons  were  held  sacred,  might  be  taken  off,  with- 
out sentence  or  trial,  when  engaged  in  any  traitorous 
practices,  all  attempts  of  that  kind  must  necessarily 
be  hazardous  and  desperate. 

This  point,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the  per- 
son of  Rabirius,  in  whose  ruin  the  factious  of  all 
ranks  were  interested.  J.  Caesar  suborned  Labi  en  us 
to  prosecute  him ;  and  procured  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  duumviri,  or  the  two  judges  al- 
lotted by  the  praetor  to  sit  upon  trials  of  treason.* 
Hortensius  pleaded  his  cause,  and  proved,  by  many 
witnesses,  that  the  whole  accusation  was  false,  and 
that  Satu minus  was  actually  killed  by  the  hand  of 
a  slave,  who  for  that  service  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  public. j-  Caesar,  however,  eagerly  con- 
demned the  old  man,  who  appealed  from  his  sen- 
tence to  the  people;  "  where  nothing,"  says  Sueto- 
nius, "  did  him  so  much  service,  as  the  partial  and 
"  forward  severity  of  his  judge."' J 

*  Sucton.  vit.  J.  Cass.  12.  Dio.  p.  42.  t  Pro  Rabir.  6.  11. 

J  Ut  ad  populum  provocanti  nihil  jeque  ac  judicis  acerbltas  profuit.  Sueton.  ib.  12. 
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The  tribunes,  in  the  meanwhile,  employed  all  their 
power  to  destroy  him;  and  Labienus  would  not 
suffer  Cicero  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  his  defence;* 
and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignation  against  the  cri- 
minal, exposed  the  picture  of  Saturninus  in  the 
rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Cicero  opened  the  defence  with  great 
gravity,  declaring  that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  there 
had  not  been  a  cause  of  such  importance,  either  un- 
dertaken by  a  tribune,  or  defended  by  a  consul ;  that 
nothing  less  was  meant  by  it,  than  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, there  should  be  no  senate  or  public  council  in 
the  city  ;  no  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  honest, 
against  the  rage  and  rashness  of  the  wicked  ;  no  re- 
source or  refuge  in  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  Re- 
public}* He  implores  the  favour  of  all  the  gods,  by 
whose  providence  their  city  was  more  signally  go- 
verned, than  by  any  wisdom  of  man,  to  make  that 
day  propitious  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  an  innocent  man.  And,  having- 
possessed  the  minds  of  his  audience  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  wish,  that  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  in- 
deed had  proved  to  be  false,  that  Saturninus,  the 
enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed  by  the  hand 
of  RabiriusJ — that  he  should  have  proclaimed  and 
bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  rewards  instead 
of  punishment.  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
clamour  of  the  opposite  faction ;  but  he  observes  it 
to  be  the  faint  efforts  of  a  small  part  of  the  assembly ; 
and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  who  were  silent, 
would  never  have  made  him  consul,  if  they  had 
thought  him  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  so  feeble 
an  insult;  which  he  advised  them  to  drop,  since  it 
betrayed  only  their  folly  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers.  The  assembly  being  quieted,  he  goes  on 
to  declare,  that  though  Rabirius  did  not  kill  Satur- 
ninus, yet  he  took  arms  with  intent  to  kill  him,  to- 

*  Fro  Rabir.  2.  t  lb.  J  lb.  6 
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gether  with  the  consuls  and  all  the  best  of  the  city  ; 
to  which  his  honour,  virtue,  and  duty  called  him. 
He  puts  Labienusin  mind  that  he  was  too  young  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  that  cause;  that 
he  was  not  born  when  Saturninus  was  killed,  and 
could  not  be  apprised  how  odious  and  detestable 
his  name  was  to  all  people  :  that  some  had  been 
banished  for  complaining  only  of  his  death  ;  others, 
for  having  a  picture  of  him  in  their  houses  :*  that  he 
wondered,  therefore,  where  Labienus  had  procured 
that  picture,  which  none  durst  venture  to  keep,  even 
at  home;  and,  much  more,  that  he  had  the  hardiness 
to  produce,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  what 
had  been  the  ruin  of  other  men's  fortunes — that  to 
charge  Rabirius  with  this  crime,  was  to  condemn  the 
greatest  and  worthiest  citizens,  whom  Rome  had 
ever  bred;  and  though  they  were  all  dead,  yet  the 
injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  of  the  honour  due 
to  their  names  and  memories. — "  Would  C.  Marius," 
says  he,  "  have  lived  in  perpetual  toils  and  dangers, 
"  if  he  had  conceived  no  hopes  concerning  himself 
"  and  his  glory  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life?  When 
"  he  defeated  those  innumerable  enemies  in  Italy, 
"  and  saved  the  Republic,  did  he  imagine  that  every 
"  thins:  which  related  to  him  would  die  with  him? 
No;  it  is  not  so,  citizens;  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  exerts  himself  with  praise  and  virtue  in  the 
"  dangers  of  the  Republic,  but  is  induced  to  it  by 
"  the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  the  minds  of 
"  men,  therefore,  seem  to  be  divine  and  immortal, 
"  for  many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  this,  that, 
"  in  all  the  best  and  the  wisest,  there  is  so  strong  a 
"  sense  of  something  hereafter,  that  they  seem  to  re- 
"  lish  nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I  appeal  then  to 
"  the  souls  of  C.  Marius,  and  of  all  those  wise  and 
"  worthy  citizens,  who,  from  this  life  of  men  are 
"  translated  to  the  honours  and  sanctity  of  the 
t?  gods ;  I  call  them,  1  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think 

*  Tro  Rabir.  <?. 
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"  myself  bound  to  fight  for  their  fame,  glory,  and 
"  memory,  with  as  much  zeal,  as  for  the  altars  and 
"  temples  of  my  country;  and,  if  it  were  necessary 
"  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  praise,  I  should 
"  take  them  as  strenuously,  as  they  themselves  did 
"  for  the  defence  of  our  common  safety,"*  &c. 

After  this  speech  the  people  were  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  Rabirius  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  cen- 
turies: but  there  being  reason  to  apprehend  some 
violence  and  foul  play  from  the  intrigues  of  the  tri- 
bunes, Metellus,  the  augur  and  praetor  of  that  year, 
contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly  by  a  stratagem 
before  they  came  to  a  vote;!  and  the  greater  affairs 
that  presently  ensued,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  city,  prevented  the  farther  prosecution  and  re- 
vival of  the  cause. 

But  Caesar  was  more  successful  in  another  case, 
in  which  he  was  more  interested,  his  suit  for  the  high 
priesthood,  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  Repub- 
lic, vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Pius.  Labienus 
opened  his  way  to  it  by  the  publication  of  a  new  law, 
for  transferring  the  right  of  electing  from  the  college 
of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  a 
former  law,  which  had  been  repealed  by  Sylla. 
Caesar's  strength  lay  in  the  favour  of  the  populace, 
which,  by  immense  bribes,  and  the  profusion  of  his 
whole  substance,  he  had  gained  on  this  occasion  so 
effectually,  that  he  carried  this  high  office,  before  he 
had  yet  been  praetor,  against  two  consular  compe- 
titors of  the  first  authority  in  Rome,  Q.  Catulus  and 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  ;  the  one  of  whom  had  been 
censor,  and  then  bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Se- 
nate;  and  the  other  been  honoured  with  a  triumph: 
yet  he  procured  more  votes  against  them,  even  in 
their  own  tribes,  than  they  both  had  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  citizens.;]; 

•  lb.  10.  t  Dio,  1.  57.  42. 

X  Ita  polentisshnos  duos  compctitore*,  niultiimquc  et  xtatc  ct  dignitate  antece- 
dentes,  superavit;  ut  plura  ipse  in  eorum  tribubus  snffragia,  quam  uterquc  in  om- 
nibus tulerit.     Sueton.  J.  Cecs.  13.     Vide  Pigh.  Aanal. 
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Catiline  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the  con- 
sulship with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  by  such 
open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  published  a 
new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a 
ten  years'  exile,  prohibiting,  likewise,  all  shows  of 
gladiators  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  suing 
for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were  ordered  by  the 
will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a  certain  day 
therein  specified.*  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to 
be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  design  to  kill  Cicero, 
with  some  other  chiefs  of  the  senate,f  on  the  day  of 
election,  which  was  appointed  for  the  twentieth  of 
October;  but  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to  the 
senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  the  election  was 
deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to  deliberate  on 
an  affair  of  so  great  importance :  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  a  full  house,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to 
clear  himself  of  this  charge;  where,  without  deny- 
ing or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  "  that  there 
"  were  two  bodies  in  the  Republic,"  meaning  the  se- 
nate and  the  people,  "  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with 
"  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a  head ;  which 
"  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should 
*f  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  He  had  made 
a  declaration  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same 
place,  a  few  days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threat- 
ening him  with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely  replied, 
"  that  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his  fortunes, 
"  he  would  extinguish  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  gene- 
"  ral  ruin."J 

These  declarations  startled  the  senate,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  nothing  but  a  desperate  conspi- 
racy, ripe  for  execution,  could  inspire  so  daring  an 
assurance ;  so  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
that  decree,  which  was  the  usual  refuge  in  all  cases 

*  Pro  Muraen.  23.  in  Yatin.  15.  t  Dio,  1.  37.  43. 

J  Turn  enim  dixit,  duo  corpora  esse  Reipub.  unuai  debilc,  infirino  capite  ;  alteram 
tirmum,  sine  capite :  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  mrritum  esset,  caput,  se  vivo,  non  defutu- 
rum. — Cum  idem  jlle  paucis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  judicium  uiinitanti,  respondisset, 
Si  quod  esset  in  suas  forUmas  incendium  excitalum,  id  se  non  aqua,  sed  ruina  res- 
tincturum.     Pro  Muraen.  25. 

TOL.  I.  L 
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of  imminent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take 
care  that  the  Republic  received  no  harm  *     Upon 
this    Cicero  doubled   his  guard,  and   called  some 
troops  into  the  city  ;  and,  when  the  election  of  con- 
suls came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  sense  of  his 
own  and  of  the  public  danger  the  more  strongly,  he 
took  care  to  throw  back  his  gown,  in  the  view  of 
the  people,   and  discovered  a  shining  breast-plate 
which  he  wore  under  it  :f  by  which  precaution,  as 
lie  told  Catiline  afterwards  to  his  face,  he  prevented 
his  design  of  killing  both  him  and  the  competitors 
for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Silanus  and 
L.  Licinius  Mursena  were  declared  consuls  elect. J 
Catiline  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breath- 
ing enothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  im- 
patient to  execute  his  grand  plot :  he  had  no  other 
game  left ;   his  schemes  were  not  only  suspected, 
but  actually  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
sul, and  himself  shunned  and  detested  by  all  honest 
men ;  so  that  he  resolved,  without  farther  delay,  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard,  of  ruining  either  his  country 
or  himself.     He  was  singularly  formed,  both  by  art 
and  nature,  for  the  head  of  a  desperate  conspiracy  ; 
of  an  illustrious  family,  ruined  fortunes,  profligate 
mind,  undaunted  courage,  unwearied  industry  ;  of 
a  capacity  equal  to  the  hardiest  attempt,  with  a 
tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  hand  that  could 
execute  it.§     Cicero  gives  us  his  just  character  in 
many  parts  of  his  works,  but  in  none  a  more  lively 
picture  of  him  than  in  the  following  passage  :|| 

"  He  had  in  him,"  says  he,  "  many,  though  not 
"  express  images,  yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  vir- 
"  tues  ;   was  acquainted   with  a  great  number  of 

*  Sallust.  bell.  Catil.  29.     Pint.  Cic. 

t  Descendi  in  campum — cum  ilia  lata  insignique  lorica — ut  omnes  boni  animad- 
verterent,  et  cum  in  metu  ct  periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  factum  est,  ad  openi 
praesidiumquc  mcum  concurrerent.     Pro  Murren.  t'6. 

$  Cum  proximis  comitiis  consularibus,  me  consulem  in  campo  et  competitores 
tuos  interficere  voluisti,  compressi  conatus  tuos  nefarios  amicorum  prjesidio.  In 
Catil.   1.  5. 

§  Erat  ei  consilium  ad  fac'mus  aptum  ;  consilio  autcm  neque  lingua,  neque  inaiius 
deerat.     Im  Catil.  3.  7. 

||  Pro  Cael.  5,  6. 
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wicked  men,  yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  vir- 
tuous. His  house  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
temptations  to  lust  and  lewdness,  yet  with  several 
incitements  also  to  industry  and  labour:  it  was  a 
scene  of  vicious  pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial 
exercises.  There  never  was  such  a  monster  on 
earth,  compounded  of  passions  so  contrary  and 
opposite.  Who  was  ever  more  agreeable  at  one 
time  to  the  best  citizens ;  who  more  intimate  at 
another  with  the  worst?  who  a  man  of  better 
principles  ?  who  a  fouler  enemy  to  this  city  ?  who 
more  intemperate  in  pleasure  ?  who  more  patient 
in  labour  ?  who  more  rapacious  in  plundering  ?  who 
more  profuse  in  squandering?  lie  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  engaging  men  to  his  friendship,  and 
obliging  them  by  his  observance,  sharing  with  them 
in  common  whatever  he  was  master  of;  serving 
them  with  his  money,  his  interest,  his  pains,  and, 
when  there  was  occasion,  by  the  most  daring  acts 
of  villany  ;  moulding  his  nature  to  his  purposes, 
and  bending  it  every  way  to  his  will.  With  the 
morose,  he  could  live  severely  ;  with  the  free, 
gaily  ;  with  the  old,  gravely  ;  with  the  young, 
cheerfully ;  with  the  enterprising,  audaciously  ; 
with  the  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a  temper  so 
various  and  pliable,  he  gathered  about  him  the 
profligate  and  the  rash  from  all  countries,  yet  held 
attached  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  many  brave 
and  worthy  men,  by  the  specious  shew  of  a  pre- 
tended virtue." 
With  these  talents,  if  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, and  with  it  the  command  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  probably,  like 
another  China,  have  made  himself  the  tyrant  of  his 
country  :  but  despair  and  impatience,  under  his  re- 
peated disappointments,  hurried  him  on  to  the  mad 
resolution,  of  extorting  by  force  what  he  could  not 
procure  by  address.  His  scheme,  however,  was  not 
without  a  foundation  of  probability,  and  there  were 
several  reasons  for  thinking  the  present  time  the 

L  2 
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most  seasonable  for  the  execution  of  it.  Italy  was 
drained  in  a  manner  of  regular  troops  ;  Pompey  at 
a  great  distance  with  the  best  army  of  the  empire  ; 
and  his  old  friend  Antonius,  on  whose  assistance  he 
still  depended,*  was  to  have  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  that  remained.  But  his  greatest  hopes  lay  in 
Sylla's  veteran  soldiers,  whose  cause  he  had  always 
espoused,  and  among  whom  he  had  been  bred  ;  who, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  thousand,  were 
settled  in  the  several  districts  and  colonies  of  Italy, 
in  the  possession  of  lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla, 
which  the  generality  had  wasted  by  their  vices  and 
luxury,  and  wanted  another  civil  war  to  repair  their 
shattered  fortunes.  Among  these  he  employed  his 
agents  and  officers  in  all  parts,  to  debauch  them  to 
his  service;  and,  in  Etruria,  had  actually  enrolled 
a  considerable  body,  and  formed  them  into  a  little 
army,  under  the  command  of  Manlius,  a  bold  and 
experienced  centurion,  who  waited  only  for  his  or- 
ders to  take  the  field. t  We  must  add  to  this,  what 
ail  writers  mention,  the  universal  disaffection  and 
discontent  which  possessed  all  ranks  of  the  city, 
but  especially  the  meaner  sort,  who,  from  the  un- 
easiness of  their  circumstances,  and  the  pressure  of 
their  debts,  wished  for  a  change  of  government :  so 
that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any  little  advantage  at 
setting  out,  or  come  off  but  equal  in  the  first  battle, 
there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general  declaration  in 
his  favour.J 

He  called  a  council,  therefore,  of  all  the  conspi- 
rators, to  settle  the  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide 
the  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  fix  a  proper 
day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about  thirty- 
five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  principals 
in  the  plot,  partly  of  the  senatorian,  partly  of  the 

*  Inflatura  turn  spe  milituin,  turn  collega;  mei,  ut  ipse  dicebat  promises.  Pro 
Muraen.  23. 

t  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  Rem  pub.  in  Etrurite  faucibus  collocata.  In  Catil. 
1,  2.  it.  2.  ti. 

X  Sed  omnino  cuncta  plebcs,  ndvarum  rcrum  studio,  Catilinse  inccpta  probabat — 
quod  si  priiuo  praelio  Catilinaj  superior,  aut  a:qua  manu  discessisset,  profecto  magna 
dades,  &c.     Sallust.  27.  29. 
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equestrian  order,  with  many  others  from  the  colonies 
and  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  families  and 
interest  in  their  several  countries.  The  senators 
were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus,  P.  Au- 
tronius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv.  Sylla, 
L.  Vargunteius,  Q.  Curius,  Q.  Annius,  M.  Porcius 
Lecca,  L.  Bestia.* 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family,  one  of  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid,  in  Rome.  His  grand- 
father had  born  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  and 
was  the  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound.f  The  grandson,  by  the  favour  of  his  noble 
birth,  had  been  advanced  to  the  consulship  about 
eight  years  before,  but  was  turned  out  of  the  senate 
soon  after  by  the  censors,  for  the  notorious  infamy 
of  his  life,  till,  by  obtaining  the  praetorship  a  second 
time,  which  he  now  actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered 
his  former  place  and  rank  in  that  supreme  council. J 
His  parts  were  but  moderate,  or  rather  slow;  yet  the 
comeliness  of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  pro- 
priety of  his  action,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  procured  him  some  reputation  as  a  speaker. § 
He  was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  profligately  wicked  ;  yet 
so  vain  and  ambitious,  as  to  expect,  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  to  be  the  first  man  in  the 
Republic  :  in  which  fancy  he  was  strongly  flattered, 
by  some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assured  him,  from 
the  Sibyline  books,  "  that  there  were  three  Corneli- 
uses destined  to  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  that  China 
and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  it,  and  the  pro- 
phecy wanted  to  be  completed  in  him.j|     With  these 

*  Sallust.  17. 

t  Num  P.  Lentulum,  principem  senatus?  Complures  alios  suminos  viros,  qui  cum 
L.  Opimio  consule  armati  Gracchum  in  Aventinum  persecute  sunt?  quoin  praelio 
Lentulus  grave  accepit.  Philip.  8.  4.  in  Catil.  4.  6. 

t  Lentulus  quoque  tuncmaxime  pnetor,  &c.  Flor.  4.  1.    Dio,  p.  43.  Plut  in  Cic 

§  P.  Lentulus,  cujus  et  excogitandi  et  loquendi  tarditatem  tegebat  forma?  dignttas, 
corporis  motus  plenus  et  artis  et  venustatis,  vocis  et  suavitas  et  magnitudo.  Brut.  350. 

4|  Lentulum  autem  sibi  confirmasse  ex  fatis  Sibyllinis,  Haruspicumque  responsis, 
se  esse  tertium  ilium  Cornelium,  ad  quern  rcgnum  hujus  urbis  atque  imperium  per- 
venire  esset  necesse,  &c.     In  Catil.  3.  4.  it.  4.  6. 
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views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy,  trusting 
to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execution,  and  hoping  to 
reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  success. 

Cetfaegus  was  of  an  extraction  equally  noble,  but 
of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuous,  and  daring  to  a  de- 
gree even  of  fury.  He  had  been  warmly  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  was  driven  out 
of  Rome ;  but,  when  S ylla's  affairs  became  prosper- 
ous, he  presently  changed  sides,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promising  great  services, 
was  restored  to  the  city*  After  Sylla's  death,  by 
intrigues  and  faction,  he  acquired  so  great  an  in- 
fluence, that,  while  Pompey  was  abroad,  he  govern- 
ed all  things  at  home ;  procured  for  Antonius  that 
command  over  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
for  Lucid !us  the  management  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.j-  In  the  height  of  this  power,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  Spain,  to  raise  contributions  in  that 
province,  where,  meeting  with  some  opposition  to 
his  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  insult,  and 
even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  Pius.J  But 
the  insolence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  infamy  of  his 
life,  gradually  diminished,  and,  at  last,  destroyed 
his  credit;  when  finding  himself  controlled  by  the 
magistrates,  and  the  particular  vigilance  of  Cicero, 
lie  entered  eagerly  into  Catiline's  plot,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  most  bloody  and  desperate  part  of 
it,  the  task  of  massacreing  their  enemies  within  the 
city.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  not  less 
illustrious  for  their  birth.§  The  two  Syllas  were 
nephews  to  the  dictator  of  that  name ;  Autronius 
had  obtained  the  consulship,  but  was  deprived  for 
bribery ;  and  Cassius  was  competitor  for  it  with 
Cicero  himself.     In  short,  they  were  all  of  the  same 

*  Quid  Catilina  tuis  nataiibus,  atque  Cethegi. 

Inveniet  quisquam  subliririus?  Juv.  Sat.  8.  231.     Appian.  399. 

t  Hie  est  M.  Antonius,  qui  gratia  Cottre  consulis,  et  Cethegi  factione  in  senatu, 
curationem  inrmitam  nactus,  &c.     Ascon.  in  Ver.  2.  3.     Plut.  in  Lucull. 

t  Quis  de  C.  Cethego,  atque  ejus  in  Hispaniam  profectione,  ac  de  vulncre  Q.  Me- 
tefli  Pii  cogitat.cui  non  ad  illius  poenam career  eedificatus  esse  videatur?  Pro  SyU.  25. 

\>  (,'urii,  Porcii,  Sylla.%  Cethegi,  Antonii,  Varguuteii, atque  Longini :  qua'  familvae? 
qua.-  Senatus  insignia?  &c.     Flor.  1.  4.  1. 
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stamp  and  character ;  men  whom  disappointments, 
mined  fortunes,  and  flagitious  lives,  had  prepared 
for  any  design  against  the  state  ;  and  all  whose  hopes 
of  ease  and  advancement  depended  on  a  change  of 
affairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Republic. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general  in- 
surrection should  be  raised  through  Italy,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  different 
leaders  ;  that  Catiline  should  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  Etruria ;  that  Rome  should  be  fired 
in  many  places  at  once,  and  a  massacre  begun  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  senate,  and  all  their  ene- 
mies; of  whom  none  were  to  be  spared  except  the 
sons  of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as  hostages  of 
their  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  father;  that, 
in  the  consternation  of  the  fire  and  massacre,  Ca- 
tiline should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan  army,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confusion,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  city;  where  Lentulus,  in  the 
meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity,  was  to  preside  in 
their  general  councils ;  Cassius  to  manage  the  af- 
fair of  firing  it;  Cethegus  to  direct  the  massacre.* 
But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obstacle 
to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very  desirous  to  see 
him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ;  upon  which  two 
knights  of  the  company  undertook  to  kill  him  the 
next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  visit,  on  pretence 
of  business. t  They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  used  to  frequent  his  house  ;  and,  knowing  his 
custom  of  giving  free  access  to  all,  made  no  doubt 
of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of 
the  two,  afterwards  confessed  .J 

The  meeting  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  all  that  passed  in  it :  for,  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained 

*  Cum  Catilina  egrcderetur  ad  exercitum,  Lentulus  in  urbe  relinqueretur,  Cassius 
incendiis,  Cethegus  caedi  praponeretur.     Pro  SylL  19.     Vid.  Plut.  in  Cic. 

t  Dixisti  paullulum  tibi  esse  morse,  quod  ego  viverem  :  reperti  sunt  duo  Equites 
Romani,  qui  te  ista  cura  liberarent,  et  sese  ilia  ipsa  nocte  ante  lucem  me  meo  in  lectulo 
interfecturos  pollicercntur.     In  Catil.  1.  4.  it.  Sallust.  28. 

t  Tunc  tuus  pater,  Corneli,  id  quod  tandem  aliqu-ando  confitctur,  illani  sibi  officio- 
saro  provinciam  depoposcit.     Pro  S^ll.  18. 
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over  Curius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  conspirators,  of 
senatorian  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual  account  of 
all  their  deliberations.  He  presently  imparted  this 
intelligence  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who 
were  assembled  that  evening,  as  usual,  at  his  house; 
informing  them,  not  only  of  the  design,  but  naming 
the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour 
when  they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all  which  fell  out 
exactly  as  he  foretold  ;  for  the  two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  re- 
fused to  them.* 

Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another  af- 
fair, of  no  less  moment,  before  he  quitted  the  city; 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of  Prseneste,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Rome:  which  would  have  been  of  singular 
use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all  events: 
but  Cicero  was  still  beforehand  with  him,  and,  from 
the  apprehension  of  such  an  attempt,  had  previously 
sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  special  guard  ;  so 
that  when  Catiline  came  in  the  night  to  make  an  as- 
sault, he  found  them  so  well  provided,  that  he  durst 
not  venture  upon  the  experiment,  f 

This  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when  Cicero 
delivered  the  first  of  those  four  speeches,  which  were 
spoken  on  the  occasion  of  it,  and  are  still  extant. 
The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  on  the  sixth  of 
November,  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  eighth  he 
summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Capitol,  where  it  was  not  usually  held  but  in  times 
of  public  alarm. J  There  had  been  several  debates 
before  this  on  the  same  subject  of  Catiline's  treasons, 
and  his  design  of  killing  the  consul ;  and  a  decree 
had  passed,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public 

*  Domura  meam  majoribus  praesidfis  munivi:  exclusi  eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me 
salutatum  miseras ;  cum  illi  ipsi  venissent,  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac  suinmis  viris  ad 
me  id  tcmporis  vcnturos  esse  pnrdixeram.     In  Cat.  1.  1.  4. 

tQuidr  eum  tu  Prreneste  KaJendis  ipsis  Novembribus  occupaturum  noctumo 
impetu  confidercs?  Sensistine  illam  coloniam  meo  jussu,  meis  prassidiis — esse  mu- 
nitam?     II).  1.  .'3.     Praneste — naturamunitum.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  yti. 

}  Nihil  hie  munitissimus  habendi  Scnatus  locus.     lb.  1.  1. 
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reward  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot ;  if  a  slave, 
his  liberty,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  if  a  citizen, 
his  pardon,  and  sixteen  hundred.*  Yet  Catiline, 
by  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  constant  pro- 
fessions of  his  innocence,  still  deceived  many  of  all 
ranks,  representing  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his 
enemy  Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  his 
behaviour,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of 
any  whom  the  senate  would  name — of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  the  praetor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself:  but 
none  of  them  would  receive  him  ;  and  Cicero  plainly 
told  him,  "  that  he  should  never  think  himself  safe 
"  in  the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by  living 
"  in  the  same  city  with  him  :"f  yet  he  still  kept  on 
the  mask,  and  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this 
very  meeting  in  the  Capitol ;  which  so  shocked  the 
whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaintance 
durst  venture  to  salute  him  ;  and  the  consular  sena- 
tors quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he  sat, 
and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to  him. J  Cicero  was 
so  provoked  by  his  impudence,  that,  instead  of  en- 
tering upon  any  business,  as  he  designed,  addressing 
himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out  into  a  most 
severe  invective  againsthiin,  and,  with  all  the  fire  and 
force  of  an  incensed  eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole 
courseof  his  villanies,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  treasons. 
He  put  him  in  mind,  that  there  was  a  decree  al- 
ready made  against  him,  by  which  he  could  take  his 
life,[|  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago, 
since  many,  far  more  eminent  and  less  criminal,  had 
been  taken  off  by  the  same  authority,  for  the  suspi- 
cion only  of  treasonable  designs ;  that  if  he  should 
order  him,  therefore,  to  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  there 
was  cause  to  apprehend,  that  it  would  be  thought 
rather  too  late  than  too  cruel :  but  there  was  a  cer- 

*  Si  quis  indicasset  de  conjnratione,  quae  contra  rcmp.  facta  erat,  premium,  servo, 
libertatem  et  sestertia  centum  ;  liberto,  iinpunitatem  et  scstertia  cc.     Sallust.  30. 

t  Cum  a  me  id  rcsponsum  tulisses,  me  nullo  modo  posse  iisdem  parietibus  tuto 
esse  tecum,  quimagno  inpericulo  essem,  quod  iisdem  moenibus  contineremur.    Jb.  1.3. 

X  Quis  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  tot  ex  tuis  amicisac  necessariis  salutavit?  Quid, 
quod  advcntu  tuo  ista  subsellia  vacuefacta  sunt?  &c.     lb.  1.  7. 

jj  Ilabemus  Senatus  consultum  in  te,  Catilina,  vehemens  et  grave.     In  Catil.  1.  1. 
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tain  reason  which  yet  withheld  him :  "  Thou  shall 
"  then  be  put  to  death/'  says  he,  "  when  there  is  not 
"  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so  desperate,  so  like 
"  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be  done  justly.  As 
*'  lone;  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou 
"  shalt  live,  and  live  so,  as  thou  now  dost,  surround- 
"  ed  by  the  guards  which  I  have  placed  about  thee, 
"  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a  foot  against  the 
"  Republic,  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears  of  many  shall 
"  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  when 
"  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it."*  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been  concerted  by  the 
conspirators  at  their  several  meetings,  to  let  him  see, 
that  he  was  perfectly  informed  of  every  step  which 
heliad  taken,  or  designed  to  take;  and  observes,  that 
he  saw  several  at  that  very  time  in  the  senate,  who 
had  assisted  at  those  meetings — he  presses  him, 
therefore,  to  quit  the  city,  and,  since  all  his  councils 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thought  of  fires  and  mas- 
sacres ;  that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody  should 
stop  him.f  Then,  running  over  the  flagitious  enor- 
mities of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his  traitorous  prac- 
tices, he  exhorts,  urges,  commands  him  to  depart ; 
and,  if  he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  vo- 
luntary exile,  and  free  them  from  their  fears  ;  that,  if 
they  were  just  ones,  they  might  be  safer ;  if  ground- 
less, the  quieter  :J  that  though  he  would  not  put  the 
question  to  the  house,  whether  they  would  order  him 
into  banishment,  or  not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see 
their  sense  upon  it,  by  their  manuerof  behaving  while 
he  was  urging  him  to  it ;  for,  should  he  bid  any  other 
senator  of  credit,  P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcellus,  to  go 
into  exile,  they  would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once, 
and  lay  violent  hands  on  their  consul:  yet,  when  he 
said  it  to  him,  by  their  silence  they  approved  it;  by 
their  suffering  it,  decreed  it ;  by  saying  nothing,  pro- 
claimed their  consent  :§  that  he  would  answer  like- 
wise for  the  knights,  who  were  then  guarding  the 
avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were  hardly  restrained 

*  Ibid.  2.  t  Ibid.  5.  t  Ibid.  7.  §  Ibid.  8. 
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from  doing  him  violence ;  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him  to  the  gates. 
Yet,  after  all,  if,  in  virtue  of  his  command,  he  should 
really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw  what  a  storm 
of  envy  he  should  draw  by  it  upon  himself;  but  he 
did  not  value  that,  if,  by  his  own  calamity,  he  could 
avert  the  dangers  of  the  Republic :  but  there  was  no 
hope  that  Catiline  could  ever  be  induced  to  yield  to 
the  occasions  of  the  state,  or  moved  with  the  sense 
of  his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by  shame,  or  fear,  or  rea- 
son, from  his  madness.*  He  exhorts  him,  therefore, 
if  he  would  not  go  into  exile,  to  go,  at  least,  where 
he  was  expected,  into  Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  the 
war;  provided  only,  that  he  would  carry  out  with 
him  all  the  rest  of  his  crew :  that  there  he  might  riot 
and  exult  at  his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification 
of  seeing  one  honest  man  about  him  :f  there  he  might 
practise  all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been 
trained,  of  lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  pur- 
suit of  his  lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  en- 
terprizes :  there  he  might  exert  all  that  boasted  pa- 
tience of  hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which,  however, 
he  would  shortly  find  himself  undone.     He  then  in- 
troduces an  expostulation  of  the  Republic  with  him- 
self, for  his  too  great  lenity,  in  suffering  such  a  trai- 
tor to  escape,  instead  of  hurrying  him  to  immediate 
death ;  that  it  was  an  instance  of  cowardice  and  in- 
gratitude to  the  Roman  people,  that  he,  a  new  man, 
without  any  recommendation  from  his  ancestors,  had 
been  raised  by  them  through  all  the  degrees  of  ho- 
nour to  sovereign  dignity,  should,  for  the  sake  of  any 
danger  to  himself,  neglect  the  care  of  the  public  safe- 
ty .J     "  To  this  most  sacred  voice  of  my  country," 
says  he,  "  and  to  all  those  who  blame  me  after  the 
"  same  manner,  I  shall  make  this  short  answer — that 
"  if  I  had  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  put  Cati- 
"  line  to  death,  I  would  not  have  allowed  that  gla- 
"  diator  the  use  of  one  moment's  life :  for  if,  in  form* 
"  er  days,  our  most  illustrious  citizens,  instead  of 

*  Ibid.  9.  t  Ibid.  10.  $  Ibid.  11. 
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"  sullying',  have  done  honour  to  their  memories,  t>y 
"  the  destruction  of  Saturninus,  the  Gracchi,  Flac- 
"  cus,  and  many  others,  there  is  no  ground  to  fear, 
"  that,  by  killing  this  parricide,  any  envy  would  lie 
"  upon  me  with  posterity;  yet,  if  the  greatest  was 
"  sure  to  befal  me,  it  was  always  my  persuasion,  that 
"  envy,  acquired  by  virtue,  was  really  glory,  not, 
"  envy :  but  there  are  some  of  this  very  order,  who 
"  do  not  either  see  the  dangers  which  hang  over  us7 
"  or  else  dissemble  what  they  see;  who,  by  the  soft- 
"  ness  of  their  votes,  cherish  Catiline's  hopes,  and 
"  add  strength  to  the  conspiracy,  by  not  believing  it : 
"  whose  authority  influences  many,  not  only  of  the 
"  wicked,  but  the  weak ;  who,  if  1  had  punished  this 
"  man  as  he  deserved,  would  not  have  failed  to  cry 
"  out  upon  me  for  acting  the  tyrant.*  Now,  I  am 
"  persuaded,  that,  when  he  is  onee  gone  into  Man- 
"  lius's  camp,  whither  he  actually  designs  to  go,  none 
"  can  be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  plot, 
"  none  so  wicked,  as  not  to  acknowledge  it :  where- 
"  as,  by  taking  off  him  alone,  though  this  pestilence 
"  would  be  somewhat  checked,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
"  pressed  :  but  when  he  has  thrown  himself  into  re- 
"  bellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends  along  with  him, 
"  and  drawn  together  the  profligate  and  desperate 
"  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened 
"  plague  of  the  Republic,  but  the  very  root  and  seed 
"  of  all  our  evils  will  be  extirpated  with  him  at  once." 
Then  applying  himself  again  to  Catiline,  he  con- 
cludes with  a  short  prayer  to  Jupiter :  "  With  these 
"  omens,  Catiline,  of  all  prosperity  to  the  Republic, 
"  but  of  destruction  to  thvself,  and  all  those  who 
"  have  joined  themselves  with  thee  in  all  kinds  of 
"  parricide,  go  thy  way  then  to  this  impious  and 
"  abominable  war;  whilst  thou,  Jupiter,  whose  reli- 
"  gion  was  established  with  the  foundation  of  this 
"  city,  whom  we  truly  call  8tator,the  stay  and  prop  of 
this  empire,  wilt  drive  this  man  and  his  accom- 
plices from  thy  altars  and  temples,  from  the  houses 

*  Ibid.  12. 
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**  and  walls  of  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes 
"  of  us  all ;  and  wilt  destroy,  with  eternal  punish- 
"  nients,  both  living*  and  dead,  all  the  haters  of  good 
"  men,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  plunderers 
"  of  Italy,  now  confederated  in  this  detestable  league 
"  and  partnership  of  villany." 

Catiline,  astonished  by  the  thunder  of  this  speech, 
had  little  to  say  for  himself  in  answer  to  it ;  yet,  with 
downcast  looks  and  suppliant  voice,  he  begged  of 
the  fathers,  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what  was  said 
against  him  by  an  enemy  ;  that  his  birth  and  past  life 
offered  every  thing  to  him  that  was  hopeful ;  and  it 
■was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  patrician  fa- 
mily, whose  ancestors,  as  well  as  himself,  had  given 
many  proofs  of  their  affection  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  want  to  overturn  the  government;  while  Ci- 
cero, a  stranger,  and  late  inhabitant  of  Rome,  was 
so  zealous  to  preserve  it.  But,  as  he  was  going  on  to 
give  foul  language,  the  senate  interrupted  him,  by  a 
general  outcry,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide : 
upon  which,  being  furious  and  desperate,  he  declared 
again,  aloud,  what  he  had  said  before  to  Cato,  that 
since  he  was  circumvented  and  driven  headlong  by 
Ins  enemies,  he  would  quench  the  flame  which  was 
raised  about  him,  by  the  common  ruin  ;  and  so  rush- 
ed out  of  the  assemblv.*  As  soon  as  he  was  come  to 
his  house,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed, 
perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any  longer,  he  re- 
solved to  enter  into  action  immediately,  before  the 
troops  of  the  Republic  were  increased,  or  any  new 
levies  made ;  so  that,  after  a  short  conference  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  about  what  had 
been  concerted  in  the  last  meeting,  having  given  fresh 
orders  and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night, 
with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
towards  Etruria.f 

*  Turn  ille  furibuiidus  ;  Quoniain  quidem  circumventus,  inquit,  ab  iniinicis  preeceps 
agor,  incendium  mcum  ruina  extinguain.    Sallust.  31. 
t  Ibid.  32. 
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He  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
out  that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
seilles ;*  which  was  industriously  spread  through 
the  city  next  morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon  Cicero, 
for  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banishment  without 
any  previous  trial  or  proof  of  his  guilt:  but  Cicero 
was  too  well  informed  of  his  motions,  to  entertain 
any  doubt  about  his  going  to  Manlius's  camp,  and 
into  actual  rebellion  :  he  knew  that  he  had  sent  thi- 
ther already  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  all  the  ensigns 
of  military  command,  with  that  silver  eagle,  which 
he  used  to  keep  with  great  superstition  in  his  house, 
for  its  having  belonged  to  C.  Marius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cimbri.f  But,  lest  the  story  should 
make  an  ill  impression  on  the  city,  he  called  the  peo- 
ple together  into  the  Forum,  to  give  them  an  account 
of  what  passed  in  the  senate,  the  day  before,  and  of 
Catiline's  leaving  Home  upon  it. 

He  began,  by  congratulating  with  them  on  Cati- 
line's flight,  as  on  a  certain  victory ;  since  the  driving 
him  from  his  secret  plots  and  insidious  attempts  on 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  into  open  rebellion,  was  in 
effect  to  conquer  him  :  that  Catiline  himself  was  sen- 
sible of  it ;  whose  chief  regret,  in  his  retreat,  was  not 
for  leaving  the  city,  but  for  leaving  it  standing.^ — 
"  But  if  there  be  any  here,"  says  he,  "  who  blame 
"  me  for  what  I  am  boasting  of,  as  you  all,  indeed, 
"  justly  may,  that  I  did  not  rather  seize,  than  send 
'*  away  so  capital  an  enemy ;  that  is  not  my  fault, 
"  citizens,  but  the  fault  of  the  times.  Catiline  ought, 
"  long  ago,  to  have  suffered  the  last  punishment :  the 
"  custom  of  our  ancestors,  the  discipline  of  the  em- 
"  pire,  and  the  Republic  itself  required  it:  but  how 
"  many  would  there  have  been  who  would  not  have 
"believed  what  I  charged  him  with?  how  many 
"  who,  through  weakness,  would  never  haveimagined 

*  At  cnim  sunt,  Quirites,  qui  dirunt  a  me  in  exilium  ejectum  esse  Catilinara — 
Ego  vehemt-ns ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exilium  ejicip,  &c.     In  Catil.  2.  6. 

t  Cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  signa  militaria,  cum  aquilam  illam  argentcam,  cui 
ille  etiam  sacrarium  scelerum  domi  sua?  fecerat,  scircm  esse  praenussam.    lb.  Sail,  59. 

$  In  Catil.  2.  1, 
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**  it,  or,  through  wickedness,  would  have  defended 
"it?" — He  observes,  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline 
to  death,  he  should  have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an 
odium,  as  would  have  rendered  him  unable  to  prose- 
cute his  accomplices,  and  extirpate  the  remains  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him 
now,  he  was  sorry  only  that  he  went  off  with  so  few 
to  attend  him  ;*  that  his  forces  were  contemptible,  if 
compared  with  those  of  the  Republic,  made  up  of  a 
miserable,  needy  crew,  who  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stance, forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away,  not 
only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  pra3tor's 
edict: — That  those  who  had  deserted  his  army,  and 
staid  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  knew  him  to 
be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  were  not  at  all 
moved  by  it :  that  he  had  laid  open  all  their  councils 
in  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  Catiline 
was  so  disheartened,  that  he  immediately  fled  :  that 
he  could  not  guess  what  these  others  meant ;  if  they 
imagined  that  he  should  always  use  the  same  lenity, 
they  were  much  mistaken  ij"  for  he  had  now  gained 
what  he  had  hitherto  been  waiting  for,  to  make  all 
the  people  see  that  there  was  a  conspiracy;  that  now, 
therefore,  there  was  no  more  room  for  clemency,  the 
case  itself  required  severity:  yet  he  would  still  grant 
them  one  thing,  to  quit  the  city,  and  follow  Catiline: 
nay,  would  tell  them  the  way  ;  it  was  the  Aurelian 
road,  and,  if  they  would  make  haste,  they  might 
overtake  him  before  night.  Then,  after  describing 
the  profligate  life  and  conversation  of  Catiline  and 
his  accomplices,^  he  declares  it  insufferably  impu- 
dent for  such  men  to  pretend  to  plot:  the  lazy  against 
the  active,  the  foolish  against  the  prudent,  the  drunk- 
en against  the  sober,  the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant; 
who,  lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mistresses,  stagger- 
ing with  wine,  stuffed  with  victuals,  crowned  with 
garlands,  daubed  with  perfumes,  belch,  in  their  con- 
versations, of  massacreing  the  honest,  and  firing  the 

*  Ibid.  2.  f  Ibtf.  3,  t  Ibid.  4. 
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city.  "  If  my  consulship,"  says  he,  "  since  it  cannot 
"  cure,  should  cut  off  all  these,  it  would  add  no  small 
"  period  to  the  duration  of  the  Republic  :  for  there 
"  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear;  no  king 
"  who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people ;  all 
disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are 
quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one  man  ;  but  a  domestic 
war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger,  the 
enemy  is  within  :  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  villany :  in  this  war  I  profess 
"  myself  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
"  animosity  of  the  desperate  :  whatever  can  possi- 
"  bly  be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be 
*'  cut  off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of 
"  the  city.*  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  report  of 
Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but  ridicules  the 
weakness  of  it,  and  says,  that  he  had  put  that  mat- 
ter out  of  doubt,  by  exposing  all  his  treasons,  the 
day  before,  in  the  senate.*)"  He  laments  the  wretched 
condition,  not  only  of  governing,  but  even  of  preserv- 
ing states :  "  For  if  Catiline,"  says  he,  "  baffled  by 
"  my  pains  and  councils,  should  really  change  his 
"  mind,  drop  all  thoughts  of  war,  and  betake  himself 
"  to  exile,  he  would  not  be  said  to  be  disarmed  and 
"  terrified,  or  driven  from  his  purpose  by  my  vigi- 
"  lance :  but,  uncondemned  and  innocent,  to  be 
"  forced  into  banishment  by  the  threats  of  the  con- 
"  sul;  and  there  would  be  numbers  who  would  think 
"  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy  ;  and  me  not  a  dili- 
"  gent  consul,  but  a  cruel  tyrant."  He  declares,  that 
though,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  ease  or  character,  he 
should  never  wish  to  hear  of  Catiline's  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  yet  they  would  certainly  hear  it  in 
three  days'  time :  that  if  men  were  so  perverse  as  to 
complain  of  his  being  driven  away,  what  would  they 
have  said,  if  he  had  been  put  to  death  ?  Yet  there 
was  not  one  of  those  who  talked  of  his  going  to  Mar- 
seilles, but  would  be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was  true,  and 
wished  much  rather  to  see  him  in  Manlius's  camp: J 

*  Ibid.  5.  -t  Ibid.  6.  J  Ibid.  7,  8,  9,  10. 
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he  proceeds  to  describe,  at  large,  the  strength  and 
forces  of  Catiline,  and  the  different  sorts  of  men  of 
which  they  were  composed  ;  and  then,  displaying 
and  opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces  of  the  Re- 
public, he  shews  it  to  be  a  contention  of  all  sorts  of 
virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice,  in  which,  if  all  human 
help  should  fail  them,  the  gods  themselves  would 
never  suffer  the  best  cause  in  the  world  to  be  van- 
quished by  the  worst.*    He  requires  them,  therefore, 
to  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private  houses,  for  he 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public,  without  any  tu- 
mult :  that  he  had  given  notice  to  all  the  colonies  and 
great  towns  of  Catiline's  retreat,  so  as  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  him  :  that,  as  to  the  body  of  gla- 
diators, whom  Catiline  always  depended   upon  as 
his  best  and  surest  band,  they  were  taken  care  of,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Repub- 
lic ,*("  though,  to  say  the  truth,  even  these  were  bet- 
ter affected  than  some  part  of  the   patricians :  that 
he  had  sent  Q.  Metellus,  the  praetor,  into  Gaul,  and 
the  district  of  Picenum,  to  oppose  all  Catiline's  mo- 
tions on  that  side:  and,  for  settling  all  matters  at 
home,  had  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  again  that 
morning,  which,  as  they  saw,  was  then  assembling. 
As  for  those,  therefore,  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
city,  though  they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since  they 
were  born  citizens,  he  admonished  them,  again  and 
again,  that  his  lenity  had  been  waiting  only  for  an  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  the  plot: 
that,  for  the  rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  was 
his  country,  he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
either  to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.  "There  is  no 
"  guard,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch 
"  the  roads  ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withdraw  him- 
"  self,   he  may  go   whenever  he  pleases;  but  if  he 
"  makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  so  as  to  be 
"  caught  in  any  overt-act  against  the  Republic,  he 
"  shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  consuls,  ex- 

*  Ibid.  11. 
t  Ibid.  12.     Decrevcre  uti  familife  gladiatoriis Capuam  ct  in  aetera  munioipia  dis- 
*ribuerentur  pro  cujusque  opibu?.     Sallust.  30. 
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"  cellent  magistrates,  a  stout  senate; — that  there  are 
"  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our  ancestors  provided, 
"  as  the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes  ;  and  all  this  shall 
"  be  transacted  in  such  a  manner,  citizens,  that  the 
"  greatest  disorders  shall  be  quelled  without  the 
"  least  hurry;  the  greatest  dangers,  without  any  tu- 
"  mult ;  a  domestic  war,  the  most  desperate  of  auy 
"  in  our  memory,  by  me,  your  only  leader  and  gene- 
"  ral,  in  my  gown  :  which  I  will  manage  so,  that,  as 
"  far  as  it  is  possible,  not  one  even  of  the  guilty  shall 
"  suffer  punishment  in  the  city:  but  if  their  auda- 
"  ciousness,  and  my  country's  danger,  should  neces- 
"  sarily  drive  me  from  this  mild  resolution,  yet  I  will 
"  effect,  what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  war 
"  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man 
"  shall  fall,  but  all  of  you  be  safe  by  the  punishment 
"  of  a  few.  This  1  promise,  citizens,  not  from  any 
"  confidence  in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  any 
"  human  councils,  but  from  the  many  evident  de- 
"  clarations  of  the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am  led 
"  into  this  persuasion ;  who  assist  us,  not  as  they 
"  used  to  do,  at  a  distance,  against  foreign  and  re- 
"  mote  enemies,  but  by  their  present  help  and  pro- 
"  tection,  defend  their  temples  and  our  houses  :  it  is 
"  your  part,  therefore,  to  worship,  implore,  and  pray 
"  to  them,  that,  since  all  our  enemies  are  now  sub- 
"  clued  both  by  land  and  sea,  they  would  continue 
"  to  preserve  this  city,  which  was  designed  by  them 
"  for  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  nourishing,  and 
"  most  powerful  on  earth,  from  the  most  detestable 
"  treasons  of  its  own  desperate  citizens." 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  debate  in  the 
senate,  which  met  while  Cicero  was  speaking  to  the 
people,  and  were  waiting  his  coming  to  them  from 
the  rostra  :  but  as  to  Catiline,  after  staying  a  few 
clays  on  the  road,  to  raise  and  arm  the  country 
throuhg  which  he  passed,  and,  which  his  agents  had 
already  been  disposing  to  his  interests,  he  marched 
directly  to  Manlius's  camp,  with  the  fasces  and  all 
the  ensigns  of  military  command  displayed  before 
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him.     Upon  this  news,  the  senate  declared  both  him 
and  Manlius  public  enemies,  with  offers  of  pardon 
to  all  his  followers,   who  were  not   condemned  of 
capital  crimes,   if  they  returned  to  their  duty  by  a 
certain  day  ;  and  ordered  the  consuls  to  make  new 
levies,  and  that  Antonius  should  follow  Catiline  with 
the  army  ;  Cicero  stay  at  home  to  guard  the  city.* 
It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cicero,  when 
he  had  certain  information  of  Catiline's  treason,  in- 
stead of  seizing  him  in  the  city,  not  only  suffered, 
but  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  him,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  the  war.     But  there  was  good  reason  for  what 
he  did,  as  he  frequently  intimates  in  his  speeches ; 
he  had  many  enemies  among  the  nobility,  and  Cati- 
line many  secret  friends;  and  though  he  was  per- 
fectly informed  of  the  whole  progress  and  extent  of 
the  plot,   yet  the  proofs  being  not  ready  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  Catiline's  dissimulation  still  pre- 
vailed, and  persuaded  great  numbers  of  his  inno- 
cence; so  that,  if  he  had  imprisoned  and  punished 
him,  at  this  time,  as  he  deserved,  the  whole  faction 
were  prepared  to  raise  a  general  clamour  against  him, 
by  representing  his  administration  as  a  tyranny,  and 
the  plot  as  a  forgery  contrived  to  support  it:  whereas, 
by    driving    Catiline  into    rebellion,  he   made    all 
men  see  the  reality  of  their  danger  ;  while,  from  an 
exact  account  of  his  troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so 
unequal  to  those  of  the  Republic,  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  being  destroyed,  if  he  could  be  pushed 
to  the  necessity  of  declaring  himself,  before  his  other 
projects  were  ripe  for  execution.     He  knew  also, 
that  if  Catiline  was  once  driven  out  of  the  city,  and 
separated  from  his  accomplices,  who  were  a  lazy, 
drunken,  thoughtless  crew,  they  would  ruin  them- 
selves by  their  own  rashness,  and  be  easily  drawn 
into  any  trap  which  he  should  lay  for  them  :   the 
event  shewed  that  he  judged  right ;  and,   by  what 
happened  afterwards,  both  to  Catiline  and  to  him- 
self, it  appeared,  that,  as  far  as  human  caution  could 

*  Sallust,  36. 
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reach,  he  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence,  in  regard 
as  well  to  his  own  as  to  the  public  safety. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry,  and  soon  after  Cati- 
line's flight,  Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  defend  L.  Muraena,  one  of  the  consuls 
elect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  senate, 
that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon 
one  of  the  consular  candidates  :*  and  since  Catiline, 
whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  out  of  his  reach,  he 
resolved  to  fall  upon  Muraena;  yet  connived,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  other  consul,  Silanus,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  though  equally  gnilty  with  his 
colleague^  :  he  was  joined  in  the  Accusation  by  one 
of  the  disappointed  candidates,  S.  Snlpicius,  a  per- 
son of  distinguished  worth  and  character,  and  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age,  for  whose  ser- 
vice, and  at  whose  instance,  Cicero's  law  against 
bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  £ 

Muraena  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired 
great  fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to 
Lucullus  ;§  and  was  now  defended  by  three,  the 
greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orators,  of 
Rome,  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Cicero;  so  that 
there  had  seldom  been  a  trial  of  more  expectation, 
on  account  of  the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  character  of  the  accusers  makes  it  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  there  was  clear  proof  of  some  illegal 
practices  ;  yet,  from  Cicero's  speech,  which,  though 
imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining  monument  of  the 
transaction,  it  seems  probable,  that  they  were  such 
only,  as,  though,  strictly  speaking  irregular,  were 
yet  warranted  by  custom  and  the  example  of  all 
candidates;  and,  though  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  a 

*  Dixi  in  senatu,  me  nomen  consularis  candidati  delaturum.  Pro  Munen.  30. 
Quod  atrociter  in  Senatu  dixisti,  aut  non  dixisses,  aut  seposuisses.  lb.  31 .  Piut. 
Cato. 

t  Plut.  in  Cato. 

X  Legem  ambitus  flagitasti — gestus  est  mos  et  voluntati  et  dignitati  tux.  Pro 
Mursen.  23. 

§  Legatus  L.  Lucullo  fuit :  qua  in  legatione  duxit  exercituin— maguaa  copias  hos- 
tium  fudit,  urbes  partim  vi,  partim  obsidione  Cepil.-— Pro  Murasn.  9. 
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Cato,  or  an  angry  competitor,  were  usually  over- 
looked by  the  magistrates,  and  expected  by  the 
people. 

The  accusation  consisted  of  three  heads;  the  scan- 
dal of  Mursena's  life;  the  want  of  dignity  in  his 
character  and  family  ;  and  bribery  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. As  to  the  first,  the  greatest  crime  which  Cato 
charged  him  with  was  dancing ;  to  which  Cicero's 
defence  is  somewhat  remarkable:  He  admonishes 
Cato  not  to  throw  out  such  a  calumny  so  inconsi- 
derately, or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome  a  dancer ; 
but  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes  a  man  must 
needs  be  guilty  of,  before  that  of  dancing  could  be 
truly  objected  to  him  :  since  nobody  ever  danced, 
even  in  solitude,  or  a  private  meeting  of  friends, 
who  was  not  either  drunk  or  mad  ;  for  dancing  was 
always  the  last  act  of  riotous  banquets,  gay  places, 
and  much  jollity  :  that  Cato  charged  him,  there- 
fore, with  what  was  the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet, 
with  none  of  those,  without  which  that  vice  could 
not  possibly  subsist:  with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no 
amours,  no  nightly  revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extra- 
vagant expense,*  &c. 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who  being  noble, 
and  a  patrician,  was  the  more  mortified  to  be  de- 
feated by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he  con- 
temned :  but  Cicero  ridicules  the  vanity  of  think- 
ing no  family  good  but  a  patrician  ;  shews  that 
Murasna's  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  had 
been  praetors ;  and  that  his  father  also,  from  the 
same  dignity,  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  : 
that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better  known  to  the 
antiquaries  than  to  the  people;  since  his  grandfather 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  principal  offices,  nor 
his  father  ever  mounted  higher  than  the  equestrian 
rank :  that  being,  therefore,  the  son  of  a  Roman 
knight,  he  had  alwavs  reckoned  him  in  the  same 
class  with  himself,  of  those  who,  by  their  own  indus- 

*  lb.  6. 
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try,  had  opened  their  way  to  the  highest  honours ; 
that  the  Curiuses,  the  Catoes,  the  Pompeiuses,  the 
Mariuses,  the  Didiuses,  the  Creliuses,  were  all  of 
the  same  sort ;  that  when  he  had  broken  through  that 
barricade  of  nobility,  and  laid  the  consulship  open 
to  the  virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the  noble,  and  when  a 
consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent,  was 
defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a  knight,  he  never 
imagined  that  the  accusers  would  venture  to  sav  a 
word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family  ;  that  he  himself 
had  two  patrician  competitors,  the  one  a  profligate 
and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent  and  modest 
man  ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in  dignity,  Galba 
in  interest ;  and  if  that  had  been  a  crime  in  a  new 
man,  he  should  not  have  wanted  enemies  to  object 
it  to  him.*  He  then  shews,  that  the  science  of  arms, 
in  which  Muraena  excelled,  had  much  more  dignity 
and  splendour  in  it  than  the  science  of  the  law,  being 
that  which  first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people, 
brought  glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the  world 
to  their  empire  ;  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been 
the  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state;  and 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the 
head  of  all  other  cities  iu  the  world. f 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge,  the 
crime  of  bribery,  there  was  little  or  nothing  made 
out  against  him,  but  what  was  too  common  to  be 
thought  criminal :  the  bribery  of  shows,  plays,  and 
dinners  given  to  the  populace ;  yet  not  so  much  by 
himself,  as  by  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were 
zealous  to  serve  him  ;  so  that  Cicero  makes  very 
slight  of  it,  and  declares  himself  more  afraid  of  the 
authority,  than  the  accusation  of  Cato ;  and,  to  ob- 
viate the  influence  which  the  reputation  of  Cato's  in- 
tegrity might  have  in  the  cause,  he  observes,  that  the 
people  in  general,  and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been 
jealous  of  the  power  and  interest  of  an  accuser ;  lest 

*  Pro  Mjmen.  7,  8.  +  lb.  9,  10,  11. 
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the  criminal  should  be  borne  down,  not  by  the  weight 
of  his  crimes,  but  the  superior  force  of  his  adversary. 
"  Let  the  authority  of  the  great  prevail,"  says  he, 
"  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  the  protection  of  the 
"  helpless,  the  relief  of  the  miserable  ;  but  let  its  in- 
"  fluence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  destruc- 
"  tion  of  citizens :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
"  Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse, 
*'  if  he  had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  esta- 
"  blishes  a  very  unjust  law  to  men  in  distress,  by 
*•  making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  consi- 
"  dered  as  a  prejudice,  or  previous  condemnation  of 
"  the  criminal."*  He  exhorts  Cato  not  to  be  so  se- 
vere on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  Republic  itself 
had  found  useful;  nor  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
plays,  gladiators,  and  feasts,  which  their  ancestors 
had  approved ;  nor  to  take  from  candidates  an  op- 
portunity of  obliging,  by  a  method  of  expense,  which 
indicated  their  generosity,  rather  than  an  intention 
to  corrupt.^ 

But,  whatever  Muraena's  crime  might  be,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  chieflv  favoured  him,  was  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  the  times,  and  a  rebellion  actually  on  foot; 
which  made  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  deprive 
the  city  of  a  consul,  who,  by  a  military  education, 
was  the  best  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous 
a  crisis.  This  point  Cicero  dwells  much  upon,  de- 
claring that  he  undertook  this  cause,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  Mureena,  as  of  the  peace,  the  liberty, 
the  lives  and  safety  of  them  all. — "  Hear,  hear,"  says 
he,  "your  consul,  who,  not  to  speak  arrogantly, 
"  thinks  of  nothing,  day  and  night,  but  of  the  Re- 
"  public  :  Catiline  does  not  despise  us  so  far,  as 
"  to  hope  to  subdue  this  city  with  the  force  which 
"  he  has  carried  out  with  him  :  the  contagion  is 
"  spread  wider  than  you  imagine  ;  the  Trojan  horse 
"  is  within  our  walls;  which,  while  I  am  consul, 
"  shall  never  oppress  you  in  your  sleep.  If  it  be 
"  asked,  then,  what  reason  I  have  to  fear  Catiline? 

*  Pro  Muraen.  28.  t  lb.  36. 
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"  none  at  all ;  and  I  have  taken  care  that  nobody 
else  need  fear  him  :  yet  I  say,  that  we  have  cause 
to  fear  those  troops  of  his,  which  I  see  in  this  very 
place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
44  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it :  for,  in 
44  truth,  they  have  not  deserted,  but  are  left  by  him 
"  only  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  in 
44  ambush,  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all  these 
"  want  to  see  a  worthy  consul,  an  experienced  ge- 
"  neral,  a  man  both  by  nature  and  fortunes  attached 
11  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  driven  by  your 
44  sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  city."* 
After  urging  this  topic  with  great  warmth  and  force, 
he  adds,  "  We  are  now  come  to  the  crisis  and  ex- 
"  tremity  of  our  danger  ;  there  is  no  resource  or  re- 
44  covery  for  us,  if  we  now  miscarry  ;  it  is  no  time  to 
"  throw  away  any  of  the  helps  which  we  have,  but, 
44  by  all  means  possible,  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy 
"  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  which  was  thought 
"  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in  the  city  and  the 
44  Forum.  Good  gods  !  (I  cannot  speak  it  without 
44  a  sigh,)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanc- 
44  tuary ;  some,  I  say,  even  in  the  senate!  The  gods 
44  grant  that  my  colleague  may  quell  this  rebellion 
44  by  our  arms  ;  whilst  1,  in  the  gown,  by  the  assist- 
44  ance  of  all  the  honest,  will  dispel  the  other  dangers 
44  with  which  the  city  is  now  big.  But  what  will  be* 
44  come  of  us,  if  they  should  slip  through  our 
44  hands  into  the  new  year,  and  find  but  one  consul 
44  in  the  Republic,  and  him  employed  not  in  prose- 
44  cuting  the  war,  but  in  providing  a  colleague  ?  Then 
44  this  plague  of  Catiline  will  break  out  in  all  its  fury, 
44  spreadingterror,  confusion,  fire  and  sword,  through 
44  the  city,  &c."t  This  consideration,  so  forcibly 
urged,  of  the  necessity  of  having  two  consuls,  for 
the  guard  of  the  city,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
had  such  weight  with  the  judges,  that,  without  any 
deliberation,  they  unanimously  acquitted  Muraena, 

*  ProMur»n.37.  t  lb.  39- 
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and  would  not,  as  Cicero  says,  so  much  as  hear  the 
accusation  of  men  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious.* 
Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  this  while  with 
Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  served  with  all  his  interest 
in  this  very  contest  for  the  consulship.!  He  had  a 
great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and  the  highest  es- 
teem of  his  integrity :  yet  he  not  only  defended  this 
cause  against  them  both,  but,  to  take  off  the  preju- 
dice of  their  authority,  laboured  even  to  make  them 
ridiculous;  rallying  the  profession  of  Sulpicius  as 
trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of  Cato  as 
absurd  and  impracticable,  with  so  much  humour 
and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience  very  mer- 
ry, and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  "  What  a  facetious 
"  consul  have  we !  "J  But,  what  is  more  observable, 
the  opposition  of  these  great  men,  in  an  affair  so  in- 
teresting, gave  no  sort  of  interruption  to  their  friend- 
ship, which  continued  as  firm  as  ever  to  the  end  of 
their  lives;  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the  longest  of 
them,  shewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for  them 
both,  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  public  honours 
for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praises  of  the 
other.  Muraena,  too,  though  exposed  to  so  much 
danger  by  the  prosecution,  yet  seems  to  have  re- 
tained no  resentment  of  it ;  but,  during  his  consul- 
ship, paid  a  great  deference  to  the  councils  of  Cato, 
and  employed  all  his  power  to  support  him  against 
the  violence  Of  Metellus,  his  colleague  in  the  tribu- 
nate. This  was  a  greatness  of  mind  truly  noble,  and 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons ;  not  to  be 
shocked  by  the  particular  contradiction  of  their 
friends,  when  their  general  views  on  both  sides  were 
laudable  and  virtuous:  yet  this  must  not  be  wholly 
charged  to  the  virtue  of  the  men,  but  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Republic  itself,  which,  by  a  wise  policy, 
imposed  it  as  a  duty  on  its  subjects  to  defend  their 
fellow  citizens  in  their  dangers,  without  regard  to 


*  Defendi  consul  L.  Murasnam — nemo  illorum  judicurn,  clarissimis  viris  accusan- 
tibus,  audiendum  sibi  de  arabitu  curavit,  cum  bellum  jam  gerente  Catilina,  omnes, 
me  auctore,  duos  consules  Kalendis  Jan.  scirent  esse  oportere.     Pro  Mursen.  39. 
t  lb.  3.  t  PI"*.  5n  Cato- 
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any  friendships  or  engagements  whatsoever.*  The 
examples  of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  less  frequent 
in  states,  in  proportion  as  the  public  happens  to  be 
the  ruling  principle  ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too 
firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about  the 
measures  of  pursuing  it:  but  where  private  ambi- 
tion and  party  zeal  have  the  ascendant,  there  every 
opposition  must  necessarily  create  animosity,  as  it 
obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  good,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and 
advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Muraena,  Cicero  had  pleaded 
another  cause  of  the  same  kind  in  the  defence  of  C. 
Piso,  who  had  been  consul  four  years  before,  and 
acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and  vigorous  ma- 
gistrate :  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  speech,  nor 
any  thing  more  said  of  it,  by  Cicero,  than  that  Piso 
was  acquitted,  on  account  of  his  laudable  behaviour 
in  his  consulship.^  We  learn,  however,  from  Sallust, 
that  he  was  accused  of  oppression  and  extortion  in 
his  government,  and  that  the  prosecution  was  pro- 
moted chiefly  by  J.  Caesar,  out  of  revenge  for  Piso's 
having  arbitrarily  punished  one  of  his  friends  or  cli- 
ents in  Cisalpine  Gaul.J 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy. — 
Lentulus  and  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  citv, 
were  preparing  all  things  for  the  execution  of  their 
grand  design,  and  soliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
seemed  likely  to  favour  their  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
use  to  it.  Among  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  a 
warlike,  mutinous,  faithless  people,  inhabiting  the 
countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly 
disaffected  to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe 
for  rebellion.  These  ambassadors,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  return  home  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
senate,  and  without  any  redress  of  the  grievances 

*  Hanc  nobis  a  majoribus  esse'^raditam  disciplinam,  at  nul'.iug  amicitia  ad  propul- 
sanda  pericula  impediremur.     Pro  Sylla,  17". 
t  Pro  Flacco,  39.  %  Sallust,  49. 
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which  they  were  sent  to  complain  of,  received  the 
proposal  at  first  very  greedily,  and  promised  to  en- 
gage their  nation  to  assist  the  conspirators  with 
what  they  principally  wanted,*  agood  body  of  horse 
whenever  they  should  begin  the  war ;  but  reflecting 
afterwards,  in  their  cooler  thoughts,  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  enterprize,  and  the  danger  of  involving  them- 
selves and  their  country  in  so  desperate  a  cause, 
they  resolved  to  discover  what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  city,  .who  immedi- 
ately gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the  consul/)" 

Cicero's  instructions  upon  it  were,  that  the  am- 
bassadors should  continue  to  feign  the  same  zeal 
which  they  had  hitherto  shewn,  and  promise  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a 
full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  distinct 
proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it :  J  upon 
which,  at  their  next  conference  with  the  conspirators, 
they  insisted  on  having  some  credentials  from  them 
to  shew  to  their  people  at  home,  without  which  they 
would  never  be  induced  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
so  hazardous.  This  was  thought  reasonable,  and 
presently  complied  with  ;  and  Vulturcius  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  along  with  the  ambassadors,  and  in- 
troduce them  to  Catiline  on  their  road,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  agreement,  and  exchange  assurances 
also  with  him  ;  to  whom  Lentulus  sent  at  the  same 
time  a  particular  letter,  under  his  own  hand  and 
seal,  though  without  his  name.  Cicero,  being  punc- 
tually informed  of  all  these  facts,  concerted  privately 
with  the  ambassadors,  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
leaving  Rome  in  the  night,  and  that  on  the  Milvian 
bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  they  should  be 
arrested  with  their  papers  and  letters  about  them  by 
two  of  the  praetors,   L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Poutinius, 

*  Ut  equitatum  in  Italiam  quamprimum  mitterent.    In  Catil.  3,  4. 

t  Allobroges  diu  incertura  babuere,  quidnam  consilii  caperent.  Itaque  Q.  Fabio 
Sangae  rem  oninem,  ut  cognoverunt,  aperiunt.     Sallust.  41. 

X  Cicero — legatis  pnecipit,  ut  studium  conjurationis  vehementer  simulent,  cjeteros, 
adeant,  bene  polliceantur,  denique  operam,  ut  eosqtiam  maxime  manifestos  habeant. 
Ibid. 
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whom  he  had  instructed  for  that  purpose,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  in  ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong 
guard  of  friends  and  soldiers  :  all  which  was  suc- 
cessfully executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought 
prisoners  to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day.* 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a  re- 
sort of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about  him,  who 
advised  him  to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced 
them  in  the  senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed  of 
the  contents  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind  ;  and 
declared,  that,  in  a  case  of  public  clanger,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before  the  public 
council. f  He  summoned  the  senate,  therefore,  to 
meet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  for 
Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus  and  Lentulus,  who  all 
came  presently  to  his  house,  suspecting  nothing  of 
the  discovery;  and  being  informed  also  of  a  quan- 
tity of  arms,  provided  by  Cethegus,  for  the  use  of 
the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sulpicius,  another  of 
the  praetors,  to  go  and  search  his  house,  where  he 
found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers,  with 
other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready  for  present 
service.^ 

With  this  preparation  he  set  out  to  meet  the  se- 
nate in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
guard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassadors  and  the 
conspirators  with  him  in  custody;  and  after  he  had 
given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined  separately  ; 

*  L.  Flaccum  etC  Pontinium  praetores — ad  me  vocavi,  remexposui,  quid  fieri  pla- 
ceret  ostendi — occulte  ad  pontera  Milvium  pervenerunt — ipsi  comprehensi  ad  me, 
cum  jam  dilucesceret,  deducuntur.     In  Catil.  3.  2. 

t  Cum  summis  et  clarissimis  hujus  civitatis  viris,  qui,  audita  re,  freqnentes  ad  me 
convenerant,  literas  a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad  senatum  rcferrem,  placeret,  ne  si  nihil 
esset  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus  turnultus  injertus  civitati  videretur,  me  negavi 
esse  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad  publicum  concilium  rem  intcgram  defer- 
rem.     lb.  5.  3. 

%  Admonitu  Allobrogum — C.  Sulpicium — misi,  qui  ex  csdibus  Cethegi,  si  quid  te- 
lorum  esset,  efferret;  ex  quibus  ille  maximum  sicarum  nunierum  et  gladiorum  extulit 
lb.  it.  Plut  in  Cic. 
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to  -whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  bouse,  offered  a 
pardon  and  reward,  if  be  would  faithfully  discover 
all  that  he  knew:  upon  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
he  confessed,  "  that  he  had  letters  and  instructions 
"  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press  him  to  accept 
"  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  and  to  lead  his  army 
"  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent, 
"  that,  when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in  different 
"  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun,  he  might 
"  be  at  hand  to  intercept  those  who  escaped,  and 
"  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city."* 

The  ambassadors  were  examined  next,  who  de- 
clared, "  that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  na- 
"  tion  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius ;  that 
"  these  three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to 
"  send  a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy, 
"  declaring,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot : 
"  that  Lentulus  had  assured  them,  from  the  Sibyl- 
"  line  books,  and  the  answers  of  soothsayers,  that 
"  he  was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  was  destined  to 
"  be  master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  been 
"  before  him  ;  and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  mark- 
"  ed  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  empire  :  that 
"  there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and  the 
"  rest,  about  the  time  of  firing  the  city  ;  for  while 
"  the  rest  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  Saturn, 
"  or  the  middle  of  December,  Cethegus  thought  that 
"  day  too  remote  and  dilatory."  The  letters  were 
then  produced  and  opened;  first,  that  from  Cethe- 
gus, and,  upon  shewing  him  the  seal,  he  allowed  it 
to  be  his  ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Allobroges, 
signifying,  that  he  would  make  good  what  he  had 
promised  to  their  ambassadors,  and  entreating  them 
also  to  perform  what  the  ambassadors  had  under- 
taken for  them.  He  had  been  interrogated  just  be- 
fore, about  the  arms  that  were  found  at  his  house: 
to  which  he  auswered,  "  that  they  were  provided 
"  only  for  his  curiosity,  for  he  had  always  been  par-- 

*  In  Catil.  3.  4. 
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"  ticularly  fond  of  neat  arms:"  but,  after  his  letter 
was  read,  he  was  so  dejected  and  confounded,  that 
he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  for  himself. — Statilius 
was  then  brought  in,  and  acknowledged  his  hand 
and  seal ;  and,  when  his  letter  was  read,  to  the  same 
purpose  with  Cethegus's,  he  confessed  it  to  be  his 
own.  Then  Lentulus's  letter  was  produced,  and 
his  seal  likewise  owned  by  him  ;  which  Cicero  per- 
ceiving to  be  the  head  of  his  grandfather,  could  not 
help  expostulating  with  him,  "  that  the  very  image 
"  of  such  an  ancestor,  so  remarkable  for  a  singular 
"  love  of  his  country,  had  not  reclaimed  him  from 
"  his  traitorous  designs."  His  letter  was  of  the  same 
import  with  the  other  two ;  but,  havingleave  to  speak 
for  himself,  he  at  first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and 
began  to  question  the  ambassadors  and  Vulturcius, 
what  business  they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what 
occasion  they  came  to  his  house;  to  which  they 
gave  clear  and  distinct  answers ;  signifying  by  whom, 
and  how  often  they  had  been  introduced  to  him  ; 
and  then  asked  him,  in  their  turn,  whether  he  had 
never  mentioned  any  thing  to  them  about  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles;  upon  which,  being  confounded,  or  in- 
fatuated rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a  re- 
markable proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great  force  of 
conscience :  for,  not  only  his  usual  parts  and  elo- 
quence, but  his  impudence  too,  in  which  he  outdid 
all  men,  quite  failed  him  ;  so  that  he  confessed  his 
crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assembly.  Then 
Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter  to  Catiline,  which 
Lentulus  had  sent  by  him,  might  be  opened,  where 
Lentulus  again,  though  greatly  disordered,  acknow- 
ledged his  hand  and  seal  :  it  was  written  without 
any  name,  but  to  this  effect :  "  You  will  know  who 
"  I  am,  from  him  whom  I  have  sent  to  you.  Take 
"  care  to  shew  yourself  a  man,  and  recollect  in  what 
"  situation  you  are;  and  consider  what  is  now  ne- 
"  cessary  for  you.  Be  sure  to  make  use  of  the  as- 
"  sistance  of  all,  even  of  the  lowest."  Gabinius  was 
then   introduced,    and    behaved    impudently    for  a 
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while ;  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of  what  the  am- 
bassadors charged  him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  with- 
drawn, the  senate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic,  and  came  unanimously  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions :  "  That  public  thanks  should  be 
"  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner,  by  whose 
"  virtue,  council,  and  providence,  the  Republic  was 
"  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers  ;  that  Flaccus 
"  and  Pontinius,  the  praetors,  should  be  thanked 
"  likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual  execution 
"  of  Cicero's  orders:  that  Antonius,  the  other  con- 
"  sul,  should  be  praised,  for  having  removed  from 
"  his  councils  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
"  conspiracy:  that  Lentulus,  after  having  abdicated 
"  the  praetorship,  and  divested  himself  of  his  robes, 
"  and  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  with  their 
"  other  accomplices  also,  when  taken.  Cassius, 
"  Caeparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenus,  should  be 
"  committed  to  safe  custody  ;  and  that  a  public 
"  thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  in  Cicero's  name 
"  for  his  having  preserved  the  city  from  a  couflagra- 
"  tion,  the  citizens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from 
"  a  war."* 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  went  directly 
into  the  rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  in  the  manner  as  it  is  just  related  : 
where  he  observed  to  them,  that  the  thanksgiving 
decreed  in  his  name,  was  the  first  which  had  ever 
been  decreed  to  any  man  in  the  gown  :  that  all  other 
thanksgivings  had  been  appointed  for  some  particu- 
lar services  to  the  Republic ;  this  alone  for  saving 
it:|  that,  by  the  seizure  of  these  accomplices,  all 
Catiline's  hopes  were  blasted  at  once ;  for  when  he 
was  driving  Catiline  out  of  the  city,  he  foresaw, 
that  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would  be  nothing 

*  In  Catil.  3.  5,  6- 

t  Quod  mihi  prinium  pos thane  urbeni  conditam  togato  contigit— quaes  supplicatio, 
si  cum  cwteris  conferatur,  Quirites,  hoc  interest,  quod  casters  bene  gesta,  hsc  una 
eonservata  Republica  constituta  est.     lb.  b". 
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to  apprehend  from  the  drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the 
fat  of  Cass i us,  or  the  rashness  of  Cethegus :  that 
Catiline  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy ; 
who  never  took  a  thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had 
ordered  it ;  but  always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw 
it  done  himself :  that,  if  he  had  not  driven  him  from 
his  secret  plots,  into  open  rebellion,  he  could  never 
have  delivered  the  Republic  from  its  dangers,  or 
never,  at  least,  with  so  much  ease  and  quiet:  that 
Catiline  would  not  have  named  the  fatal  day  for  their 
destruction  so  long  beforehand  ;  nor  ever  suffered 
his  hand  and  seal  to  be  brought  against  him,  as  the 
manifest  proof  of  his  guilt ;  all  which  was  so  ma- 
naged, in  his  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any  private 
house  was  ever  more  clearly  detected  than  this  whole 
conspiracy  :  that  all  this  was  the  pure  effect  of  a  di- 
vine influence ;  not  only  for  its  being  above  the  reach 
of  human  council,  but  because  the  gods  had  so  re- 
markably interposed  in  it,  as  to  shew  themselves 
almost  visibly :  for,  not  to  mention  the  nightly  streams 
of  light  from  the  western  sky,  the  blazing  of  the 
heavens,  flashes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  &c.  he 
could  not  omit  what  happened  two  years  before, 
when  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol  were  struck  down 
with  lightning;  how  the  soothsayers,  called  together 
from  ail  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire,  slaughter,  the 
overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
city  were  portended,  unless  some  means  were  found 
out  of  appeasing  the  gods  :  for  which  purpose,  they 
ordered  a  new  and  larger  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be 
made,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  contrary  to  that 
of  the  former  image,  with  its  face  turned  towards 
the  east;  intimating,  that  if  it  looked  towards  the 
rising  sun,  the  Forum,  and  the  senate-house,  then 
all  plots  against  the  state  would  be  detected  so  evi- 
dently, that  all  the  world  should  see  them ;  that, 
upon  this  answer,  the  consuls  of  that  year  gave  im- 
mediate orders  for  making  and  placing  the  statue; 
but,  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  work,  neither 
they,  nor  their  successors,  nor  he  himself,  could  get 
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it  finished  till  that  very  day  ;  on  which,  by  the  spe- 
cial influence  of  Jupiter,  while  the  conspirators  and 
witnesses  were  carried  through  the  Forum  to  the 
temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very  moment  the  statue 
was  fixed  in  its  place ;  and,  being  turned  to  look 
upon  them  and  the  senate,  both  they  and  the  senate 
saw  the  whole  conspiracy  detected.     And  can  any 
man,  says  he,  be  such  an  enemy  to  truth,  so  rash,  so 
mad,  as  to  deny,  that  all  things  which  we  see,  and 
above  all,  that  this  city,  is  governed  by  the  power 
and  providence  of  the  gods  ?*    He  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  conspirators  must  needs  be  under  a 
divine  and  judicial  infatuation,  and  could  never  have 
trusted  affairs  and  letters  of  such  moment  to  men 
barbarous  and  unknown  to  them,  if  the  gods  had 
not  confounded  their  senses :  and  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  a  nation  so  disaffected,  and  so  able  and 
willing  to  make  war  upon  them,  should  slight  the 
hopes  of  dominion,  and  the  advantageous  offers  of 
men  of  patrician  rank,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  a 
divine  interposition ;  especially  when   they  might 
have  gained  their  ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  hold- 
ing their  tongues.     He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  to 
celebrate  that  thanksgiving  day  religiously,  with 
their  wives  and  children.f     That,  for  all  his  pains 
and  services,  he  desired  no  other  reward  or  honour, 
but  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  that  day:  in  this 
he  placed  all  his  triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have  the 
memory  of  that  dayeternallypropagatedtothe  safety 
of  the  city,  and  the  honour  of  his  consulship ;  to 
have  it  remembered,  that  there  were  two  citizens 
living  at  the  same  time  in  the  Republic,  the  one  of 
whom  was  terminating  the  extent  of  the  empire  by 
the  bounds  of  the  horizon  itself;  the  other  preserv- 
ing the  seat  and  centre  of  that  empire.^     That  his 
case,  however,  was  different  from  that  of  their  gene- 
rals abroad,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered 
their  enemies,  left  them  ;  whereas,  it  was  his  lot  to 
live  still  among  those  whom  he  had  subdued:   that 

*  lb.  8,  9.  t  Tb.  10,  J  lb,  11. 
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it  ought  to  be  their  care,  therefore,  to  see,  that  the 
malice  of  those  enemies  should  not  hurt  him ;  and 
that  what  he  had  been  doing  for  their  good  should 
not  redound  to  his  detriment ;  though,  as  to  himself, 
lie  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  thing,  since  he  should 
be  protected  by  the  guard  of  all  honest  men,  by  the 
dignity  of  the  Republic  itself,  by  the  power  of  con- 
science; which  all  those  must  needs  violate,  who 
should  attempt  to  injure  him:  that  he  would  never 
yield,  therefore,  to  the  audaciousness  of  any,  but 
even  provoke  and  attack  all  the  wicked  and  the  pro- 
fligate :  yet,  if  all  their  rage  at  last,  when  repelled 
from  the  people,  should  turn  singly  upon  him,  they 
should  consider  what  a  discouragement  it  would  be 
hereafter  to  those,  who  should  expose  themselves  to 
danger  for  their  safety.  That,  for  his  part,  he  would 
ever  support  and  defend,  in  his  private  condition, 
what  he  had  acted  in  his  consulship,  and  shew,  that 
what  he  had  done  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but 
of  virtue :  that  if  any  envy  should  be  stirred  up 
against  him,  it  might  hurt  the  envious,  but  advance 
his  glory.  Lastly,  since  it  was  now  night,  he  bade 
them  all  go  home,  and  pray  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian 
of  them  and  the  city;  and  though  the  danger  was 
now  over,  to  keep  the  same  watch  in  their  houses  as 
before,  for  fear  of  any  surprise;  and  he  would  take 
care,  that  they  should  have  no  occasion  to  do  it  any 
longer. 

While  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate,  Cicero 
desired  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  write  short 
hand,  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  that  was  said  ; 
and  when  the  whole  examination  was  finished,  and 
reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks  at  work, 
to  transcribe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed  pre- 
sently through  Italy  and  all  the  provinces,  to  prevent 
any  invidious  misrepresentation  of  what  was  so 
clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the  criminals  them- 
selves,* who,  for  the  present,  were  committed  to  the 

*  Constitni  senatores,  qui  omnium  indicum  dicta,  interrogate,  rcsponsa  perscribe- 
rent :  describi  ab  omnibus  statim  librarii.s,  dividi  passim  et  pcrvulgari  atque  edi  po- 
pulo  Romano  imperavi— divisi  toti  Itaiire,  emisi  in  Oinfl.es  proviukias.  Pro  Syll.  14,15. 
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free  custody  of  the  magistrates  and  senators  of  their 
acquaintance,*  till  the  senate  should  conic  to  a  final 
resolution  about  them.  All  this  passed  on  the  third 
of  December,  a  day  of  no  small  fatigue  to  Cicero, 
who,  from  break  of  day  till  the  evening,  seems  to 
have  been  engaged,  without  any  refreshment,  in  ex- 
amining the  witnesses  and  the  criminals,  and  pro- 
curing the  decree  which  was  consequent  upon  it ; 
and,  when  that  was  over,  in  giving  a  narrative  of  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  people,  who  were  waiting 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Forum.  The  same  night  his 
wife  Terentia,  with  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  prin- 
cipal matrons  of  Home,  was  performing  at  home, 
according  to  annual  custom,  the  mystic  rites  of  the 
goddess  Bona,  or  the  Good,  to  which  no  male  crea- 
ture was  ever  admitted  ;  and,  till  that  function  was 
over,  he  was  excluded  also  from  his  own  house,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  a  neighbour's ;  where,  with  a  se- 
lect council  of  friends,  he  began  to  deliberate  about 
the  method  of  punishing  the  traitors;  when  his  wife 
came,  in  all  haste,  to  inform  him  of  a  prodigy,  which 
had  just  happened  amongst  them;  for  the  sacrifice 
being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  seemingly  ex- 
tinct, a  bright  flame  issued  suddenly  from  the  ashes, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  company;  upon  which 
the  vestal  virgins  sent  her  away,  to  require  him  to 
pursue  what  he  had  then  in  his  thoughts,  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  since  the  goddess,  by  this  sign, 
had  given  great  light  to  his  safety  and  glory.-f 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy 
was  projected  between  Cicero  and  Terentia ;  whose 
sister,  likewise,  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
having  the  direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might 
help  to  effect,  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  them.  For  it  was  of 
great  use  to  Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  strongly  as  he  could,  with  an  apprehen- 

*  Ut  abdicato  magistratu,  Lcntulus,  itemque  canteri  in  libcris  custodies  habeantur. 
ltaquo.  Lcntulus,  P.Lentulo  Spintlicri,  qui  tuni  /Edilis  erat ;  Cethegus  Cornificio, 
cvc.     Sallust.  47. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic. 
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sion  of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  them 
the  more  easily  to  approve  the  resolution,  that  he 
had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the 
conspirators  to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public  re- 
wards to  the  ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  for  their 
faithful  discoveries  ;*  and,  by  the  vigour  of  their 
proceedings,  seemed  to  shew  an  intention  of  treating 
their  prisoners  with  the  last  severity.  The  city,  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of 
fresh  plots,  formed  by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  for  the  rescue  of  their 
masters  ;|  which  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce  his 
guards;  and,  for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  by  bringing  the 
question  of  their  punishment,  without  farther  delay, 
before  the  senate ;  which  he  summoned  for  that 
purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance: 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank. 
Capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in 
Home,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  san- 
guinary :  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the  greatest 
crimes.  The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said 
above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  leaders  with 
death,  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees:  but 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretch  of  power,  and  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  no- 
thing could  excuse,  but  the  necessity  of  times,  and 
the  extremity  of  danger.  For  there  was  an  old  law 
of  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  which  granted  to  all 
criminals,  capitally  condemned,  an  appeal  to  the 
people  ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Gracchus,  to  prohibit 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citizen,  without  a 

*  Preemia  legatis  allobrogum,  titoque  Yulturcio  dedistisamplissima.  InCatil.4.  5. 

t  Liberri  et  pauci  ex  clientibus  Lentuli  opi/ices  atque  servitiain  vicis  ad  eum  eri- 
pienduin  sollicitabant. — Cethegus  aufeni  per  nuncios  farriiliarn,  atque  libertos  suus, 
lectos  it  exercitatos  in  audaciam  orabat,  ut,  grege  facto,  cum  telis  ad  sese  irrumpe- 
rent     Sallust.  50. 
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formal  hearing  before  the  people  s*  so  that  some  se- 
nators, who  had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  de- 
bates, withdrew  themselves  from  this,  to  shew  their 
dislike  of  what  they  expected  to  be  the  issue  of  it, 
and  to  have  no  hand  in  putting  Roman  citizens  to 
death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate.')"  Here  then  was 
ground  enough  for  Cicero's  enemies  to  act  upon, 
if  extreme  methods  were  pursued  :  he  himself  was 
aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that  the  public  interest  called 
for  the  severest  punishment,  his  private  interest  the 
gentlest ;  yet  he  came  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  re- 
gards for  his  own  quiet,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public  safety. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  moved  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators ;  Silanus, 
the  consul  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  the 
first,  advised,  that  those  who  were  then  in  custody, 
with  the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be  taken,  should 
all  be  put  to  dealh.J  To  this  all  who  spoke  after 
him  readily  assented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Caesar,  then 
praetor-elect,  who,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate 
speech,  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel;  since 
death,  he  said,  was  not  a  punishment,  but  relief  to 
the  miserable,  and  left  no  sense  either  of  good  or  ill 
beyond  it ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic :  and,  though  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  would  justify  any  severity, 
yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free  state ;  and 
the  salutary  use  of  arbitrary  power,  in  good  hands, 
had  been  the  cause  of  fatal  mischiefs  when  it  fell 
into  bad  ;  of  which  he  produced  several  instances, 
both  in  other  cities  and  their  own  :  and  though  no 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from  these  times,  or 
such  a  consul  as  Cicero,  yet,  in  other  times,  and 
under  another  consul,  when  the  sword  was  once 

*  Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  civium  Romanorum  corpore  amovit — libertatein 
civium  Iictori  eripuit — C  Gracchus  legem  tulit,  ne  de  capite  civium  Roruanorun. 
injussu  vestro  judicaretur.     Pro  Rabirio,  4. 

t  Video  de  istis,  qui  se  populares  haberi  volunt,  abesse  non  neminem,  nc  de  capite 
videlicet  Romani  civis  scutentiam  ferat.     In  Catil.  4.  5. 

t  Salluat,  50. 
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drawn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  no  man  could 
promise  what  mischief  it  might  not  do  before  it  was 
sheathed  again :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that 
the  estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  confis- 
cated, and  their  persons  closely  confined  in  the 
strong-  towns  of  Italy;  and  that  it  should  be  crimi- 
nal for  any  one  to  move  the  senate  or  the  people  for 
any  favour  towards  them.* 

These  two  contrary  opinions  being  proposed,  the 
next  question  was,  which  of  them  should  take  place: 
Caesar's  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  as- 
sembly, and  staggered  even  Silanus,  who  began  to 
excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  vote;!-  and 
Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  as 
likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  himself, 
for  whose  future  peace  and  safety  they  began  to  be 
solicitous  :J  when  Cicero,  observing  the  inclination 
of  the  house,  and  rising  up  to  put  the  question,  made 
his  fourth  speech,  which  now  remains,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  transaction  ;  in  which  he  delivered  his 
sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both  of  the  orator  and 
the  statesman  ;  and,  while  he  seemed  to  shew  a  per- 
fect neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  commendation  to 
both  the  opinions,  was  artfully  labouring,  all  the 
while,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Silanus's,  which 
he  considered  as  a  necessary  example  of  severity  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Republic. 

He  declared,  that  though  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  observe  the  concern  and  solicitude  which  the  se- 
nate had  expressed  on  his  account,  yet  he  begged  of 
them  to  lay  it  all  aside,  and,  without  any  regard  to 
him,  to  think  only  of  themselves  and  their  families  : 
that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  any  persecution,  if,  by 
his  labours,  he  could  secure  their  dignity  and  safety : 
that  his  life  had  been  oft  attempted  in  the  Forum, 
the  field  of  Mars,  the  senate,  his  own  house,  and  in 
his  very  bed  :  that,  for  their  quiet,  he  had  digested 

*  Sallust.  51. 

t  I't  Silanutn,  consilient  designatum  lion  piguerit  sententiam  suam,  quia  mutarc 
turpe  erat,  interpretatione  lenire.     Sueton.  J.  Cass.  14. 
$  Plut.  in  Cic. 
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many  things  against  bis  will,  without  speaking  of 
them  ;  but,  if  the  gods  would  grant  that  issue  to  his 
consulship,  of  saving  them  from  a  massacre,  the  city 
from  flames,  all  Italy  from  war,  let  what  fate  soever 
attend  himself,  he  would  be  content  with  it.#  He 
presses  them,  therefore,  to  turn  their  whole  care 
upon  the  state  :  that  it  was  not  a  Gracchus,  or  a  Sa- 
turninus,  who  was  now  in  judgment  before  them ; 
but  traitors,  whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  the  city 
by  fire,  the  senate  and  people  by  a  massacre  ;  who 
had  solicited  the  Gauls,  and  the  very  slaves,  to  join 
with  them  in  their  treason,  of  which  they  had  all 
been  convicted  by  letters,  hands,  seals,  and  their 
own  confessions.! — That  the  senate,  by  several  pre- 
vious acts,  had  already  condemned  them  ;  by  their 
public  thanks  to  him  ;  by  deposing  Lentulus  from 
his  praetorship ;  by  committing  them  to  custody ;  by 
decreeing  a  thanksgiving  ;  by  rewarding  the  wit- 
nesses :  but,  as  if  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  he  re- 
solved to  propose  to  them  anew  the  question  both  of 
the  fact  and  the  punishment :  that,  whatever  they 
intended  to  do,  it  must  be  determined  before  night : 
for  the  mischief  was  spread  wider  than  they  ima- 
gined ;  had  not  only  infected  Italy,  but  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  seized  the  provinces  :  that  it  was  not  to 
be  suppressed  by  delay  and  irresolution,  but  by 
quick  and  vigorous  measures  ;J  that  there  were  two 
opinions  now  before  them  :  the  first,  of  Silanus,  for 
putting  the  criminals  to  death  ;  the  second  of  Caesar, 
who,  excepting  death,  was  for  every  other  way  of 
punishing  ;  each,  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  and  the 
importance  of  the  cause,  was  for  treating  them  with 
the  last  severity  :  the  one  thought,  that  those  who 
had  attempted  to  deprive  them  all  of  life,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish the  very  name  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  living  a  moment;  and  he  had  shewed 
withal,  that  this  punishment  had  often  been  inflicted 
on  seditious  citizens  :  the  other  imagined,  that  death 
was  not  designed  by  the  gods  for  a  punishment,  but 

*  In  Catil.  4.  1.  t  lb.  2.  f  lb.  3. 
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the  cure  of  our  miseries  :  so  that  the  wise  never  suf- 
fered it  unwillingly,  the  brave  often  sought  it  volun- 
tarily ;  but  that  bonds  and  imprisonment,  especially 
if  perpetual,   were  contrived  for  the  punishment  of 
detestable  crimes  :  these,  therefore,  he  ordered  to  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  great  towns  of  Italy  :  yet, 
in  this  proposal,  there  seemed  to  be  some  injustice, 
if  the  senate  was  to  impose  that  burden  upon  the 
towns,  or  some  difficulty,  if  they  were  only  to  desire 
it :  yet,  if  they  thought  fit  to  decree  it,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  find  those,  who  would  not  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  it  for  the  public  good  :  that  Caesar,  by  add- 
ing a  penalty  on  the  towns,  if  any  of  the  criminals 
should  escape,  and  enjoining  so  horrible  a  confine- 
ment, without  a  possibility  of  being  released  from  it, 
had  deprived  them  of  all  hope,  the  only  comfort  of 
unhappy  mortals  :  he  had  ordered  their  estates  also 
to  be  confiscated,  and  left  them  nothing  but  life, 
which,  if  he  had  taken  away,  he  would  have  eased 
them  at  once  of  all  farther  pain,  either  of  mind  or 
bodv  ;  for  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  ancients 
invented  those  infernal  punishments  of  the  dead, 
to  keep  the  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this  life, 
who,  without  them,  would  have  no  dread  of  death 
itself.*     That,   for  his  own  part,  he  saw  how  much 
it  was  his  interest  that  they  should  follow  Caesar's 
opinion,   who  had  always  pursued   popular  mea- 
sures; and,  by  being  the  author  of  that  vote,  would 
secure  him  from  any  attack  of  popular  envy:  but, 
if  they  followed  Silanuss,  he  did  not  know  what 
trouble  it  might  create  to  himself;  yet  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic  ought  to  supersede  all  consi- 
derations of  his  danger :  that  Caesar,  by  this  pro- 
posal, had  given  them  a  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affec- 
tion to  the  state,  and  shewed  the  difference  between 
the  affected  lenity  of  their  daily  declaimers,  and  a 
mind  truly  popular,  which  sought  nothing  but  the 
real  good  of  the  people  :  that  he  could  not  but  ob- 

*  Itaque  ut  aliqua  hi  vita  formido  hnprobis esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusniodi 
queedamilli  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constitntaesse  voluerunt,  quod  videlicet  iutellige- 
bant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ipsam  peilirucscendam.     lb.  4. 
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serve,  that  one  of  those,  who  valued  themselves 
on  being  popular,  had  absented  himself  from  this 
day's  debate,  that  he  might  not  give  a  vote  upon  the 
life  of  a  citizen  ;  yet,  by  concurring  with  them  in  all 
their  previous  votes,  he  had  already  passed  a  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  that,  as  to  the 
objection  urged  by  Ca?sar,  of  Gracchus's  law,  for- 
bidding to  put  citizens  to  death,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  those,  who  were  adjudged  to  be  enemies, 
could  no  longer  be  considered  as  citizens ;  and  that 
the  author  of  that  law  had  himself  suffered  death 
by  the  order  of  the  people  :  that  since  Caesar,  a  man 
of  so  mild  and  merciful  a  temper,  had  proposed  so 
severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should  pass  it  into  an 
act,  they  would  give  him  a  partner  and  companion, 
who  would  justify  him  to  the  people;  but,  if  they 
preferred  Silanus's  opinion,  it  would  be  easy  still  to 
defend  both  them  and  himself  from  any  imputation 
of  cruelty :  for  he  would  maintain  it,  after  all,  to  be 
the  gentler  of  the  two  ;  and,  if  he  seemed  to  be  more 
eager  than  usual  in  this  cause,  it  was  not  from  any 
severity  of  temper,  for  no  man  had  less  of  it,  but  out 
of  pure  humanity  and  clemency.  Then,  after  form- 
ing a  most  dreadful  image  of  the  city  reduced  to 
ashes,  of  heaps  of  slaughtered  citizens,  of  the  cries 
of  mothers  and  their  infants,  the  violation  of  the 
vestal  virgins,  and  the  conspirators  insulting  over 
the  ruins  of  their  country ;  he  affirms  it  to  be  the 
greatest  cruelty  to  the  Republic,  to  shew  any  lenity 
to  the  authors  of  such  horrid  wickedness;  unless 
they  would  call  L.  Caesar  cruel,  for  declaring  the 
other  day,  in  the  senate,  that  Lentulus,  who  was  his 
sister's  husband,  had  deserved  to  die :  that  they 
ought  to  be  afraid  rather  of  being  thought  cruel  for 
a  remissness  of  punishing,  than  for  any  severity 
which  could  be  used  against  such  outrageous  ene- 
mies :  that  he  would  not  conceal  from  them  what  he 
had  heard  to  be  propagated  through  the  city,  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  force  to  support  and  execute 
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their  sentence  :*  but  he  assured  them,  that  all  things 
of  that  kind  were  fully  provided  ;  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  assembled  for  their  defence ; 
that  the  Forum,  the  temples,  and  all  the  avenues  of 
the  senate,  were  possessed  by  their  friends  ;  that  the 
equestrian  order  vied  with  the  senate  itself  in  their 
zeal  for  the  Republic :  whom,  after  a  dissension  of 
many  years,  that  day's  cause  had  entirely  reconciled 
and  united  with  them  :  and,  if  that  union,  which  his 
consulship  liad  confirmed  was  preserved  and  per- 
petuated, he  was  confident  that  no  civil  or  domestic 
evil  could  ever  again  disturb  them.') — That,  if  any 
of  them  were  shocked  by  the  report  of  Lentulus's 
agents  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  soli- 
citing the  needy  and  silly  to  make  some  effort  for 
his  rescue ;  the  fact,  indeed,  was  true,  and  the  thing 
had  been  attempted ;  but  not  a  man  was  found  so 
desperate,  who  did  not  prefer  the  possession  of  his 
shed,  in  which  he  worked,  his  little  hut  and  bed,  in 
which  he  slept,  to  any  hopes  of  change  from  the 
public  confusion  :  for  all  their  subsistence  depended 
on  the  peace  and  fulness  of  the  city ;  and,  if  their 
gain  would  be  interrupted  by  shutting  up  their 
shops,  how  much  more  would  it  be  so  by  burning 
them  ?  Since  the  people,  then,  were  not  wanting  in 
their  zeal  and  duty  towards  them,  it  was  their  part 
not  to  be  wanting  to  the  people.  J  That  they  had  a 
consul  snatched  from  various  dangers  and  the  jaws 
of  death,  not  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  but 
of  their  security ;  such  a  consul,  as  they  would  not 
always  have,  watchful  for  them,  regardless  of  him- 
self: they  had,  also,  what  was  never  known  before, 
the  whole  Roman  people,  of  one  and  the  same  mind; 
that  they  should  reflect  how  one  night  had  almost 
demolished  the  mighty  fabric  of  their  empire,  raised 
by  such  pains  and  virtue  of  men,  by  such  favour  and 
kindness  of  the  gods  :  that,  by  their  behaviour  on 
that  day,  they  were  to  provide,  that  the  same  thing 

*  lb.  G.  t  lb.  7.  %  lb.  8. 
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should  not  only  never  be  attempted,  but  not  so  much 
as  thought  of  again  by  any  citizen*     That,  as  to 
himself,  though  he  had  now  drawn  upon  him  the  en- 
mity of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  a  base,  abject,  contemptible  faction ; 
but  if,  through  the  madness  of  any,  it  should  ever 
rise  again,  so  as  to  prevail  against  the  senate  and  the 
Republic,  yet  he  should  never  be  induced  to  repent 
of  his  present  conduct ;  for  death,  with  which,  per- 
haps, they  would  threaten  him,  was  prepared  for  all 
men ;  but  none  ever  acquired  that  glory  of  life,  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  by  their  decrees :  for, 
to  all  others  they  decreed  thanks  for  having  served 
the  Republic  successfully  ;  to  him  alone  for  having 
saved  it.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that  there  might  be 
some  place  for  his  name  among  the  Scipios,  Paul- 
uses,  Mariuses,  Pompeys ;  unless  it  were  thought  a 
greater  thing  to  open  their  way  into  new  provinces, 
than  to  provide  that  their  conquerors  should  have  a 
home  at  last  to  return  to  :  that  the  condition,  how- 
ever, of  a  foreign  victory,  was  much  better  than  of 
a  domestic  one  ;  since  a  foreign  enemy,  when  con- 
quered, was  either  made  a  slave  or  a  friend  :   but 
when  citizens  once  turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled  in 
their  plots,  one  can  neither  keep  them  quiet  by  force, 
nor  oblige  them  by  favours :  that  he  had  under- 
taken, therefore,  an  eternal  war  with  all  traitorous 
citizens ;  but  was  confident  that  it  would  never  hurt 
either  him  or  his,  while  the  memory  of  their  past 
dangers  subsisted,  or  that  there  could  be  any  force 
strong  enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of  the 
senate  and  the  knights.f    That  in  lien,  therefore,  of 
the  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  which  he  had 
declined  ;  of  a  triumph,  and  all  other  honours,  which 
he  had   refused ;    he  required   nothing  more  from 
them,  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  his  con- 
sulship :  while  that  continued  fixed  in  their  minds, 
he  should  think  himself  impregnable  :  but  if  the  vio- 
lence of  the  factious  should  ever  defeat  his  hopes, 

*  lb.  9.  t  lb.  10. 
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lie  recommended  to  them  his  infant  son,  and  trusted, 
that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guard,  not  only  of  his 
safety,  but  of  his  dignity,  to  have  it  remembered, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  one,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  had  preserved  the  lives  of  them  all.  He 
concludes,  by  exhorting  them  to  act  with  the  same 
courage  which  they  had  hitherto  shewn  through  all 
this  affair,  and  to  proceed  to  some  resolute  and  vi- 
gorous decree;  since  their  lives  and  liberties,  the 
safety  of  the  city,  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  empire 
depended  upon  it. 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Cicero, 
by  discovering  his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  senate ;  when  Cato,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and,  after  extolling  Cicero  to 
the  skies,"  and  recommending  to  the  assembly  the 
authority  of  his  example  and  judgment,  proceeded 
to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  temper  and  principles, 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  any  debate  about  the 
punishment  of  men,  who  had  begun  an  actual  war 
against  their  country :  that  their  deliberation  should 
-be,  how  to  secure  themselves  against  them,  rather 
than  how  to  punish  them  ;  that  other  crimes  might 
be  punished  after  commission,  but,  unless  this  was 
prevented  before  its  effect,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek 
a  remedy  after :  that,  the  debate  was  not  about  the 
public  revenues,  or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  but 
about  their  own  lives  and  liberties ;  not  about  the 
discipline  or  manners  of  the  city,  on  which  he  had 
oft  delivered  his  mind  in  that  place;  nor  about  the 
greatness  or  prosperity  of  their  empire  ;  but  whether 
they  or  their  enemies  should  possess  that  empire  ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
mercy  :  that  they  had  long  since  lost  and  confounded 
the  true  names  of  things:  to  give  away  other  peo- 
ple's money  was  called  generosity  ;  and,  to  attempt 
what  was  criminal,  fortitude.      But  if  they  must 

*  QuiE  omnia  quia  Cato  laudibus  extulerat  in  ccelum.  [Ep.  adAtt.  12.  21.]  ita 
tonsulis  virtutem  amplificavit,  ut  universus  scaatus  in  ejus  sententiam  transiret. 
Veil.  Fat.  2.  35. 
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needs  be  generous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  of  the 
allies ;  if  merciful,  to  the  plunderers  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  but  let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  the  blood  of 
citizens,  and  by  sparing  a  few  bad,  destroy  all  the 
good :  that  Ca?sar,  indeed,  had  spoken  well  and 
gravely  concerning  life  and  death  ;  taking  all  infer- 
nal punishments  for  a  fiction,  and  ordering  the  cri- 
minals, therefore,  to  be  confined  in  the  corporate 
towns:  as  if  there  was  not  more  danger  from  them 
in  those  towns,  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  more  en- 
couragement to  the  attempts  of  the  desperate,  where 
there  was  less  strength  to  resist  them :  so  that  his 
proposal  could  be  of  no  use,  if  he  was  really  afraid 
of  them :  but  if,  in  the  general  fear,  he  alone  had 
none,  there  was  the  more  reason  for  all  the  rest  to 
be  afraid  for  themselves :  that  thev  were  not  delibe- 
rating  on  the  fate  only  of  the  conspirators,  but  of 
Catiline's  whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  or 
dejected,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  or  remissness 
of  their  decrees:  that  it  was  not  the  arms  of  their 
ancestors  which  made  Rome  so  great,  but  their  dis- 
cipline and  manners,  which  were  now  depraved  and 
corrupted  :  that,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  it  was 
a  shame  to  see  them  so  indolent  and  irresolute, 
waiting  for  each  other  to  speak  first,  and  trusting, 
like  women,  to  the  gods,  without  doing  any  thing  for 
themselves  :  that  the  help  of  the  gods  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  idle  vows  and  supplications :  that  suc- 
cess attended  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  provident ; 
and  when  people  gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and 
laziness,  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  pray  ;  they  would 
find  the  gods  angry  with  them  :  that  the  flagitious 
lives  of  the  criminals  confuted  every  argument  of 
mercy :  that  Catiline  was  hovering  over  them  with 
an  army,  while  his  accomplices  were  within  the- 
walls,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  so  that, 
whatever  they  determined,  it  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  which  made  it  the  more  necessary  to  deter- 
mine quickly.  Wherefore,  his  opinion  was,  that  since 
the  criminals  had  been  convicted,  both  by  testimony 
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and  their  own  confession,  of  a  detestable  treason 
against  the  Republic,  they  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors.* 

Cato's  authority,  added  to  the  impression  which 
Cicero  had  already  made,  put  an  end  to  the  debate ; 
and  the  senate,  applauding  his  vigour  and  resolution, 
resolved  upon  a  decree  in  consequence  of  it.f  And, 
though  Silanus  had  first  proposed  that  opinion,  and 
was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  consular  senators,  yet 
they  ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawn  in  Cato's  words, 
because  he  had  delivered  himself  more  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly upon  it,  than  any  of  them.J  The  vote  was 
no  sooner  passed,  than  Cicero  resolved  to  put  it  in 
execution,  lest  the  night,  which  was  coming  on, 
should  produce  any  new  disturbance  :  he  went  di- 
rectly, therefore,  from  the  senate,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous guard  of  friends  and  citizens,  and  took 
Lentulus  from  the  custody  of  his  kinsman,  Lentu- 
lus  Spinther,  and  conveyed  him  through  the  Forum 
to  the  common  prison,  where  he  delivered  him  to 
the  executioners,  who  presently  strangled  him.  The 
other  conspirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabi- 
nius,  were  conducted  to  their  execution  by  the  prae- 
tors, and  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner,  together 
with  Ceparius,  the  only  one  of  their  accomplices, 
who  was  taken  after  the  examination. ||  When  the 
affair  was  over,  Cicero  was  conducted  home  in  a 
kind  of  triumph  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate 
and  the  knights ;  the  streets  being  all  illuminated, 
and  the  women  and  children  at  the  windows,  and 
on  the  tops  of  houses,  to  see  him  pass  along,  through 
infinite  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  proclaiming 
him  their  saviour  and  deliverer. § 

This  was  the  fifth  of  December,  those  celebrated 
Nones,  of  which  Cicero  used  to  boast  so  much  ever 
after,  as  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life :  and,  it  is 

•  Sallust.  52.  t  lb.  53. 

$.  Idcircoin  ejus  sentential!)  est  facta  discessio.     Ad  Att.  12.  21. 

||  Sallust.  55.  $  Plut.  in  Sic. 
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c^tain,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this  day 
for  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances,  which  it  had 
ever  received  since  its  foundation ;  and  which,  no- 
thing, perhaps,  but  his  vigilance  and  sagacity,  could 
have  so  happily  effected  :  for,  from  the  first  alarm 
of  the  plot,  he  never  rested,  night  or  day,  till  he  had 
got  full  information  of  the  cabals  and  councils  of  the 
conspirators  :*  by  which  he  easily  baffled  all  their 
projects,  and  played  with  them  as  he  pleased  ;  and, 
without  any  risk  to  the  public,  could  draw  them  on 
just  far  enough  to  make  their  guilt  manifest,  and 
their  ruin  inevitable.  But  his  master-piece  was  the 
driving  Catiline  out  of  Rome,  and  teazing  him,  as  it 
were,  into  a  rebellion,  before  it  was  ripe,  in  hopes, 
that,  by  carrying  out  with  him  his  accomplices,  he 
would  clear  the  city,  at  once,  of  the  whole  faction  ; 
or,  by  leaving  them  behind,  without  his  head  to 
manage  them,  would  expose  them  to  sure  destruc- 
tion, by  their  own  folly  :  for  Catiline's  chief  trust 
was  not  on  the  open  force,  which  he  had  provided 
in  the  field,  but  on  the  success  of  his  secret  practices 
in  Rome,  and  on  making  himself  master  of  the  city ; 
the  credit  of  which,  would  have  engaged  to  him  of 
course,  all  the  meaner  sort,  and  induced  all  others 
through  Italy,  who  wished  well  to  his  cause,  to  de- 
clare for  him  immediately :  so  that,  when  this  ap- 
prehension was  over,  by  the  seizure  and  punishment 
of  his  associates,  the  senate  thought  the  danger  at 
an  end,  and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but 
to  vote  thanksgivings  and  festivals  ;  looking  upon 
Catiline's  army,  as  a  crew  only  of  fugitives,  or  ban- 
ditti, whom  their  forces  were  sure  to  destroy  when- 
ever they  could  meet  with  them. 

But  Catiline  was  in  condition  still,  to  make  a 
stouter  resistance  than  they  imagined  :  he  had  filled 
up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about 
twelve  thousand  fighting  men ;  of  which  a  fourth 
part  only  was  completely  armed,  the  rest  furnished 

*  In  eo  omnes  dies,  noctesque  consumsi,  ut  quid  agerent,  quid  molircntur,  sentjreiii 
ac  viderem.     In  Catil.  5.  2. 
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with  what  chance  offered,  darts,  lances,  clubs, 
refused,  at  first,  to  enlist  slaves,  who  flocked  to  bfna 
in  great  numbers,  trusting"  to  the  proper  strength  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  knowing  that  he  should  quickly 
have  soldiers  enough,  if  his  friends  performed  their 
part  at  home.*  So  that,  when  the  consul  Antonius 
approached  towards  him  with  his  army,  he  shifted 
his  quarters,  and  made  frequent  motions  and  marches 
through  the  mountains,  sometimes  towards  Gaul, 
sometimes  towards  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement till  he  could  hear  some  news  from  Rome; 
but,  when  the  fatal  account  came,  of  the  death  of 
Lentulus  and  the  rest,  the  face  of  his  affairs  began 
presently  to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace, 
by  the  desertion  of  those,  whom  the  hopes  of  victory 
and  plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  at- 
tempt, therefore,  was  by  long  marches  and  private 
roads  through  the  Appennine,  to  make  his  escape 
into  Gaul :  but  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent 
thither  before  by  Cicero,  imagining  that  he  would 
take  that  resolution,  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously,  with  an  army  of 
three  legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  force 
his  way  on  that  side ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  con- 
sul Antonius,  with  a  much  greater  force,  blocked 
him  up  behind,  and  inclosed  him  within  the  moun- 
tains.'!' Antonius  himself  had  no  inclination  to  fight, 
or,  at  least,  with  Catiline ;  but  would  willingly  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape,  had  not  his 
quaestor  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's  creature,  and 
his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him  on  against  his 
will,  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity  of  a  battle  :J 
who,  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and  nothing  left  but 

*  Sperabat  propediem  magnas  copias  se  habitururn,  si  Romaesocii  incepta  patra- 
vissent — intcrca  servitia  repudiabat.     Sallust.  56. 

i  lb.  57. 

t  Hoc  breve  dicam  :  si  M.  Potreii  non  excellens  animo  et  amove  Reip.  virtus,  non 
summa  auctoritas  apud  inilites,  non  mirificus  usus  in  re  militari  extitisset,  neque  ad- 
jutor  ei  P.  Sextius  ad  excitandnm  Antonium,  cohortandum,  ac  impellenduin  fuisset, 
datus  illo  in  bello  essethiemi  locus,  \c. 

Sextius,  cum  suo  exercitu,  summa  edentate  est  Antonium  consecutus.  Hie  ego 
quid  praedicem,  quibus  rebus  consulem  ad  rein  gcrendam  excitant;  quot  stimulosad- 
nioverit,  &c.     Pro  Sext.  5. 
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either  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Antonius,  though  much  the  stronger,  rather 
than  Metellus ;  in  hopes  still,  that  out  of  regard  to 
their  former  engagements,  he  might  possibly  contrive 
some  way,  at  last,  of  throwing  the  victory  into  his 
hands.*  But,  Antonius  happened  to  be  seized,  at 
that  very  time,  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  pretended, 
at  least,  to  be  so,  that  he  might  have  no  share  in  the 
destruction  of  an  old  friend  :  so  that  the  command 
fell,  of  course,  to  a  much  better  soldier  and  honester 
man.  Petreius ;  who,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody 
action,  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his 
best  troops,  destroyed  Catiline  and  his  whole  army, 
fighting  desperately  to  the  last  mamf  They  all  fell 
in  the  very  ranks  in  which  they  stood,  and,  as  if  in- 
spired with  the  genuine  spirit  of  their  leader,  fought, 
not  so  much  to  conquer,  as  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  they  could  ;  and,  as  Catiline  had  threatened  in 
the  senate,  to  mingle  the  public  calamity  with  their 
own  ruin. 

Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiracy ;  in  which  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected  to  be 
privately  engaged,  particularly  Crassus  and  Caesar : 
they  were  both  influenced  by  thesame  motive,  and 
might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest  in  the  city, 
to  advance  themselves,  in  the  general  confusion,  to 
that  sovereign  power  which  they  aimed  at.  Crassus, 
who  had  always  been  Cicero's  enemy,  by  an  offici- 
ousness  of  bringing  letters  and  intelligence  to  him, 
during  the  alarm  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  betray  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  guilt  ;J  and  Caesar's  whole  life 
made  it  probable,  that  there  could  hardly  be  any 
plot  in  which  he  had  not  some  share ;  and  in  this, 
there  was  so  general  a  suspicion  upon  him,  especial- 
ly after  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  criminals,  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape  with  life  from  the 
rage  of  the  knights,  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the 
senate;   where  he  durst  not  venture  to  appear  any 

*  "Aitiov  Se,  otj  EXTTi'Ja  awrou  na.ro.  ro  trvmfteTov  ISfXoKajerio-Sfv  io-ftM-   Dio,  1.  57.  p.  47. 
t  Sallust.  59.  t  Phit.  in  Cic. 
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more,  till  he  entered  upon  his  praetorship  with  the 
new  year.*  Crassus  was  actually  accused,  by  one 
Tarquinius,  who  was  taken  upon  the  road  as  he  was 
going"  to  Catiline,  and,  upon  promise  of  pardon, 
made  a  discovery  of  what  he  knew  ;  where,  after 
confirming"  what  the  other  witnesses  had  deposed, 
he  added,  that  he  was  sent  by  Crassus  to  Catiline, 
with  advice  to  him,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
seizure  of  his  accomplices,  but  to  make  the  greater 
haste,  for  that  reason,  to  the  city,  in  order  to  rescue 
themrand  revive  the  spirits  of  his  other  friends.  At 
the  name  of  Crassus  the  senate  was  so  shocked,  that 
they  would  hear  the  man  no  farther ;  but  calling 
upon  Cicero  to  put  the  question,  and  take  the  sense 
of  the  house  upon  it,  they  voted  Tarquinius's  evi- 
dence to  be  false,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 
chains,  nor  to  be  produced  again  before  them,  till 
he  would  confess  who  it  was  that  had  suborned 
him.'}"  Crassus  declared,  afterwards,  in  the  hearing 
of  Sallust,  that  Cicero  was  the  contriver  of  this  af- 
front upon  him. J  But,  that  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble ;  since  it  was  Cicero's  constant  maxim,  as  he  fre- 
quently intimates  in  his  speeches,  to  mitigate  and 
reclaim  all  men  of  credit  by  gentle  methods,  rather 
than  make  them  desperate  by  an  unseasonable 
severity  ;  and,  in  the  general  contagion  of  the  city, 
not  to  cut  off,  but  to  heal  every  part  that  was  cur- 
able. So  that,  when  some  information  was  given 
likewise  against  Caesar,  he  chose  to  stifle  it,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  charge  him  with  the  plot, 
by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  Catulus  and 
Piso,  who  were  both  his  particular  enemies;  the  one 
for  the  loss  of  the  high  priesthood,  the  other  for  the 
impeachment,  abovemeutioued.* 

*  Uti  nonnulli  Equites  Roniani,  qui  praesklii  causa  cum  telis  erant  circuiu  »edem 
Concordiae — egredienti  ex  senatu  Caesari  gladio  minitareritur.  Sallust.  49.  Vix 
j»auci  complexu,  to'gaque  objecta  protexerinl.  Tunc  plane  deterritus  non  modo 
cessit,  sed  etiam  in  reliquaiu  anrri  tempos  curia  abstinuit.     Sueton.  J.  Cffis.  14. 

t  Sallust.  43. 

t  losum  Crassum  ego  postea  pracKcantern  audivi,  tantatu  illaiu  eontnmeKam  sibi 
a  Cicerone  impositam.     lb. 

$  Appiau.   Bell.  civ.  I.  2.  p.  430.     Sallust.  4S>. 
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Whilst  the  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh, 
Cicero  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes, 
and,  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  by  the  warm 
and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the  city. 
For,  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned,  L.  Gel- 
lius,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said,  in  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  Republic  owed  him  a 
civic  crown,  for  having  saved  them  all  from  ruin  :* 
and  Catulus,  in  a  full  house,  declared  him  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country  ;f  as  Cato  likewise  did  from  the 
rostra,  with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  whole 
people  :J  whence  Pliny,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
cries  out,  "  Hail  thou,  who  wast  first  saluted  the 
"  parent  of  thy  country. "§  This  title,  the  most  glo- 
rious which  a  mortal  can  wear,  was,  from  this  pre- 
cedent, usurped  afterwards  by  those,  who,  of  all 
mortals,  deserved  it  the  least,  the  emperors ;  proud 
to  extort  from  slaves  and  flatterers,  what  Cicero  ob- 
tained from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Home. 

-Roma  pur entem, 


Roma  patrem  pat  rite  Ciceronem  libera  dixit.  Juv.  8. 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome  while  free,  nor  yet  enthrall'd 
To  tyrant's  will,  thy  country's  parent  call'd. 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis,  in  decreeing  extraordinary  honours  to 
him  ;  and,  Capua  in  particular,  chose  him  their  pa- 
tron, and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  him.|| 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an  ex- 
cellent consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these 
honours,  nor  gives  him  any  greater  share  of  praise, 
than  what  could  not  be  dissembled  by  an  historian. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reserved- 
ness  ;  first,  the  personal  enmity,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  subsisted   between  them  ;  secondly,   the 

*  L.  Gellius,  his  audientibus,  civicam  coronaru  deberi  a  Republica  dixit.  In 
Pison.  3.  it.  A.  Gell.  5,  6. 

t  Me  Q.  Catulus,  princeps  hujus  ordinis,  frequentissimo  senatu  Parentein  Patriae 
nominavit.     In  Pis.  3. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic. — KaTttJvo;  Xs  avroVKat  •ura.-ri^a.  t>j?  nsar^oq  trporayopeua'avTix;,  in&ontrtY 
i  K[xo<;.     Appian.  p.  431. 

§  Salve,  primus  omnium  parens  patriae  appellate,  &c.     Plin.  Hist.  N.  7.  30. 

||  Me  inaurata  statua  donarunt :  me  patronum  unuiu  adsciverant.     In  Pis.  11. 

o2 
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time  of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious 
to  envy.  The  other  consul,  Antonius,  had  but  a 
small  share  of  the  thanks  and  honours  which  were 
decreed  upon  this  occasion  :  he  was  known  to  have 
been  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Catiline,  and 
considered  as  acting  only  under  a  tutor,  and  doing- 
penance,  as  it  were,  for  past  offences  :  so  that  all  the 
notice,  which  was  taken  of  him  by  the  senate,  was, 
to  pay  him  the  slight  compliment  abovementioned, 
for  having  removed  his  late  profligate  companions 
from  his  friendship  and  councils.* 

Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this  year  ;  the  one,  as 
it  has  been  said,  against  bribery  in  elections ;  the 
other,  to  correct  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  called  le- 
gatio  libera ;  that  is,  an  honorary  legation  or  em- 
bassy, granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any  of 
its  members,  when  they  travelled  abroad  on  their 
private  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  ambassadors  or 
magistrates:  which,  by  the  insolence  of  these  great 
guests,  was  become  a  grievous  burthen  upon  all  the 
states  and  cities  through  which  they  passed.  Cicero's 
design  was  to  abolish  it ;  but,  being  driven  from  that 
by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  content  to  restrain 
the  continuance  of  it,  which  before  was  unlimited 
to  the  term  of  one  year.f 

At  his  first  entrance  into  his  office,  L.  Lucullus 
was  soliciting  the  demand  of  a  triumph  for  his  vic- 
tories over  Mithridates,  in  which  he  had  been  ob- 
structed for  three  years  successively,  by  the  intrigues 
of  some  of  the  magistrates, |  who  paid  their  court  to 
Pompey,  by  putting  this  affront  upon  his  rival.  By 
the  law  and  custom  of  the   Republic,  no  general, 

*  Atque  etiam  collegee  meo  laus  impertitur,  quod  cos  qui  hujus  conjurationis  par- 
ticipes  fuissent,  a  suis  et  a  Reip.  consiliis  removisscti     In  Catil.  3.  6. 

t  Jam  illud  aperturn  est,  nihil  esse  turpius,  quam  quenquam  legari  nisi  Reipub. 
cauSa — quod  quidem  genus  legationis  ego  consul,  quanquam  ad  commodum  senatus 
pertinere  videatur,  tainen  ad  probante  senatu  frequentissimo,  nisi  mihi  levis  tribunus 
plebis  turn  intercessisset,  sustulissem  :  niinui  tamen  terapus,  *-t  quod  erat  infinitum, 
-dnntium  feci.      De  leg.  3.  8. 

:    Plut.  in  Luciill. 
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while  he  was  in  actual  command,  could  come  with- 
in the  gates  of  Rome,  without  forfeiting  his  commis- 
sion, and,  consequently,  all  pretensions  to  a  triumph ; 
so  that  Lucullus  continued,  all  this  time,  in  the  su- 
burbs, till  the  affair  was  decided.  The  senate  fa- 
voured his  suit,  and  were  solicitors  for  him,*  but 
could  not  prevail,  till  Cicero's  authority,  at  last, 
helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal  car  into  the  city  ;f 
making  him  some  amends,  by  this  service,  for  the 
injury  of  the  Manilian  law,  which  had  deprived  him 
of  his  government.  After  his  triumph,  he  entertained 
the  whole  Roman  people  with  a  sumptuous  feast, 
and  was  much  caressed  by  the  nobility,  as  one, 
whose  authority  would  be  a  proper  check  to  the 
ambition  and  power  of  Pompey  :  but,  having  now 
obtained  all  the  honours,  which  he  could  reasonably 
hope  for  in  life,  and,  observing  the  turbulent  and 
distracted  state  of  the  city,  he  withdrew  himself, 
not  long  after,  from  public  affairs,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  polite  and  splendid  retreat.J 
He  was  a  generous  patron  of  learning,  and  himself 
eminently  learned  ;  so  that  his  house  was  the  con- 
stant resort  of  the  principal  scholars  and  wits  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  where  he  had  provided  a  well- 
furnished  library,  with  porticos  and  galleries  an- 
nexed, for  the  convenience  of  walks  and  literary  con- 
ferences, at  which  he  himself  used  frequently  to  as- 
sist; giving  an  example  to  the  world,  of  a  life  truly 
noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had  not  been  sullied  by  too 
great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic  softness  and  Epicurean 
luxury. 

After  this  act  of  justice  to  Lucullus,  Cicero  had 
an  opportunity,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, to  pay  all  due  honour,  likewise,  to  his  friend 
Pompey;  who,  since  he  last  left  Rome,  had  glori- 
ously finished  the  Piratic  and  Mithridatic  war,  by 

*  Plut.  in  Lucull. 

t  Cum  victor  a  Mithridatico  hello  revertisset,  inimicorum  caJumnia  triennio  tar- 
dius,  quam  debuer-U,  triumphavit.     Nos  enim  consoles  introduximus  psene  in  urbem 
urnnn  clarissimi  viri.     Academ.  !.  2.  1. 
+  Plut.  in  Lucull. 
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the  destruction  of  Mithridates  himself:  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of  Ci- 
cero, decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  in  his  name,  of 
ten  days  ;  which  was  twice  as  long  as  had  ever  been 
decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to  Marius  him- 
self, for  his  Cimbric  victory.* 

But,  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable 
events  of  this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of 
one,  which  distinguished  it  afterwards,  as  a  parti- 
cular era  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  the  birth  of  Octa- 
vius,  surnamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on  the 
23d  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
glory  to  Cicero's  consulship  :f  but  it  excites  specu- 
lations rather  of  a  different  sort;  on  the  inscrutable 
methods  of  Providence,  and  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  man;  that,  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was  pre- 
served from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to 
be  established  more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infantshould 
be  thrown  into  the  world,  who,  within  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  effected  what  Catiline  had  attempted, 
and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  Republic.  If 
Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  human  council,  it 
would  have  been  saved  bv  the  skill  of  Cicero;  but 
its  destiny  was  now  approaching:  for  governments, 
like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the  principles  of  their 
preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mixed 
in  their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period, 
begin  to  operate  and  exert  themselves  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  vital  frame.  These  seeds  had  long  been 
fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  Republic  ;  when  Oc- 
tavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and  in- 
structed by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation  and  exalt 
them  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 

*  Quo  consule  referente,  priraum  decern  dierum  supplicatio  decreta  Cn.  Pom- 
peio  Mithridateinterfecto  ;  cujus  sententia  primum  duplicata  est  supplicatio  consu- 
laris.    De  provinc.  Consular,  xi. 

t  Consulatui  Ciceronis  non  mediocre  adjecit  decus,  natus  eo  anno  D.  Augustus. 
Veil.  2.  36.  Sueton.  a  b-  Dio,  p.  590. 
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and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  discharged 
it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and,  after 
such  a  year,  and  from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was 
in  no  small  expectation  of  what  Cicero  would  say  to 
them:  hut  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who 
affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some 
remarkable  act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures  which 
they  intended  to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both 
the  orator  and  the  audience:  for,  when  Cicero  had 
mounted  the  rostra,  and,  was  ready  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  suffer  him 
to  speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more,  than  barely  take 
the  oath;  declaring,  that  he,  who  had  put  citizens 
to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who  was  never  at 
a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out 
aloud,  so  as  all  the  people  might  hear  him,  that  he 
had  saved  the  Republic  and  the  city  from  ruin; 
which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  uni- 
versal shout,  and  with  one  voice,  cried  out,  that 
what  he  had  sworn  was  true.*  Thus  the  intended 
affront,  was  turned,  by  his  presence  of  mind,  to  his 
greater  honour;  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  Fo- 
rum to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
respect,  by  the  whole  city. 

*  Ego  cum  in  condone,  abiens  magistrate,  dicerc  a  tribuno  plebis  prohiberer,  qu«s 
constitueram  :  cumque  is  mini,  tantummodo  utjurarem,  permitteiet,  sineulla  dubita- 
tione  juravi,  rempublicam  atque  hanc  urbem  mea  unius  opera  esse  salvam.  Mihi 
populus  Romanus  universus  non  unius  diei  gratulationern,  sed  a;ternitatem  immor- 
taiitatemque  donavit,  cum  meum  jusjurandum  tale  atque  tantum  juratus  ipse  una 
voce  et  consensu  approbavit.  Quo  quidem  tempore  is  meus  domum  fuit  e  foro  redi- 
tus,  ut  nemo,  nisi  qui  mecum  esset,  civium  esse  in  numero  videretur.     In  Pison.  3. 

Cum  ille  mihi  nihil  nisi  ut  jurarem  permitteret,  magna  voce  juravi  \  erissimum  pul- 
cherrimumque  juajurandum  :  quod  populus  item  magna  voce  me  vere  jurasse  juravit. 
Ep.  fam.  5.  2. 

Etenim  paullo  ante  in  coucione  dixerat,  ei,  qui  in  alios  animadvertisset  indicts, 
eaussa,  dicendi  ipsi  potestatem  fieri  non  oportere.  lb. 
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A.  Uru.  69X.     Cic.  45.  Coss. — D.  Junius  Silanui.     L.  Licinius  Mullens 

SECTION  IV. 

Cicero  being  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  senator,  was  to  take  his  place  on  the  vene- 
rable bench  of  consulars,  who  were  justly  reckoned 
the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic.  They  delivered 
their  opinions  the  first  always  in  the  senate ;  and? 
commonly,  determined  the  opinions  of  the  rest:  for, 
as  they  had  passed  through  all  the  public  offices, 
and  been  conversant  in  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration, so  their  experience  gave  them  great  autho- 
rity in  all  debates ;  and,  having  little  or  nothing 
farther  to  expect  for  themselves,  they  were  esteemed, 
not  only  the  most  knowing,  but,  generally  speaking,, 
the  most  disinterested  of  all  the  other  senators,  and 
to  have  no  other  view  in  their  deliberations,  but  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 

This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's  tem- 
per and  wishes  ;  he  desired  no  foreign  governments, 
or  command  of  armies  ;  his  province  was  the  senate 
and  the  Forum ;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  the  vitals  of 
the  empire,  and  to  direct  all  its  councils  to  their 
proper  end — the  general  good ;  and,  in  this  advanced 
post  of  a  consular  senator,  as  in  a  watch-tower  of 
the  state,  to  observe  each  threatening  cloud  and 
rising  storm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his  fellow-citizens 
from  what  quarter  it  was  coming,  and  by  what 
means  its  effects  might  be  prevented.*  This,  as  he 
frequently  intimates,  was  the  only  glory  that  he 
sought,  the  comfort  with  which  he  flattered  himself, 
that,  after  a  life  of  ambition  and  fatigue,  and  a  course 
of  faithful  services  to  the  Republic,  he  should  enjoy 
a  quiet  and  secure  old  age,  beloved  and  honoured 
by  his  countrymen,  as  the  constant  champion  and 
defender  of  all  their  rights  and  liberties.     But  he 

*  Idcirco  in  hac  custodia  et  tanquam  in  specula  collocati  sumus,  at  vacuum  omni 
ractii  populuni  Romanum  nostra  vigilia  et  prespicientia  redderemus.     Phil.  7.  7. 
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soon  found  himself  mistaken,  and,  before  he  had 
quitted  his  office,  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that 
envy,  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illustrious  merit : 
for  the  vigour  of  his  consulship  had  raised  such  a 
zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honest,  in  the  defence  of  the 
laws,  that  till  this  spirit  could  be  broken,  or  subside 
again,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  ambitious  to  aim  at  any 
power,  but  through  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  especially  while  he,  who  was  the  soul  of 
that  union,  continued  to  flourish  in  full  credit  at  the 
head  of  the  senate.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  against  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party, 
not  less  dangerous,  the  envious  too  ;  whose  united 
spleen  never  left  pursuing  him  from  this  moment, 
till  they  had  driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he 
ad  so  lately  preserved. 
The  tribune  Metellus  began  the  attack ;  a  fit  leader 
for  the  purpose ;  who,  from  the  nobility  of  his  birth, 
and  the  authority  of  his  office,  was  the  most  likely 
to  stir  up  some  ill  humour  against  him,  by  insulting 
and  reviling  him,  in  all  his  harangues,  for  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  a  trial :  in  all  which  he  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Caesar,  who  pushed  him 
on,  likewise,  to  the  promulgation  of  several  pesti- 
lent laws,  which  gave  great  disturbance  to  the  se- 
nate. Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  the  tribune,  but  took  some  pains  to 
make  up  the  matter  with  him,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  women;  particularly  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Metellus,  and  of  their  sister  Mucia,  the 
wife  of  Pompey ;  he  employed,  also,  several  com- 
mon friends,  to  persuade  him  to  be  quiet,  and  desist 
from  his  rashness ;  but  his  answer  was,  that  he  was 
too  far  engaged,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power;* 
so  that  Cicero  had  nothing  left,  but  to  exert  all  his 
vigour  and  eloquence,  to  repel  the  insults  of  this 
petulant  magistrate. 

*  Quifcrus  ille  respondit,  sibi  non  esse  integrnm.     Ep.  fam.  5.  2. 
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Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  was  attacking  Catulus 
with  no  less  violence;  and  being  now  in  possession 
of  the  praetorship,  made  it  the  first  act  of  his  office 
to  call  him  to  an  account  for  embezzling  the  public 
money,  in  rebuilding  the  Capitol ;  and  proposed 
also  a  law,  to  efface  his  name  from  the  fabric,  and 
grant  the  commission  for  finishing  what  remained 
to  Pompey  :  but  the  senate  bestirred  themselves  so 
warmly  in  the  cause,  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to  drop 
it.*  This  experiment  convinced  the  two  magistrates, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  head 
against  the  authority  of  the  senate,  without  the  help 
of  Pompey,  whom  they  resolved,  therefore,  by  all 
the  arts  of  address  and  flattery,  to  draw  into  their 
measures.  With  this  view,  Metellus  published  a 
law,  to  call  him  home,  with  his  army,  in  order  to 
settle  the  state,  and  quiet  the  public  disorders,  raised 
by  the  temerity  of  Cicero  :f  for,  by  throwing  all 
power  into  his  hands,  they  hoped  to  come  in  for  a 
share  of  it  with  him,  or  to  embroil  him,  at  least,  with 
the  senate,  by  exciting  mutual  jealousies  between 
them  :  but  their  law  was  thought  to  be  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  tendency,  that  the  senate  changed  their 
habit  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  calamity; 
and,  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  tribunes,  particu- 
larly of  Cato,  resolved  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power :  so  that,  as  soon  as  Metellus  began  to 
read  it  to  the  people,  Cato  snatched  it  away  from 
him ;  and,  when  he  proceeded  still  to  pronounce  it 
by  heart,  Minucius,  another  tribune,  stopped  his 
mouth  with  his  hand.  This  threw  the  assembly 
into  confusion,  and  raised  great  commotions  in  the 
city;  till  the  senate,  finding  themselves  supported 
by  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks,  came  to  a  new  and 
vigorous  resolution,  of  suspending  both  Caesar  and 
Metellus  from  the  execution  of  their  offices.J 

*  Sueton.  J.  Ca?s.  15.     Dio.  I.  37.  p.  49. 
t  Dio,  ib.  Plut.  in  Cic. 

$  Donee  ambo  admini?lratione  Reipub.  decreto  patruni  sunimoverentur.     Suston 
J.  Caes.  16. 
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Caesar  resolved,  at  first,  to  act  in  defiance  of 
them;  but,  finding  a  strong  force  prepared  to  con- 
trol him,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire,  and  re- 
serve the  trial  of  arms,  till  he  was  better  provided 
for  it :  he  shut  himself  up,  therefore,  in  his  house, 
where,  by  a  prudent  and  submissive  behaviour,  he 
soon  made  his  peace,  and  got  the  decree  of  their 
suspension  reversed.*  But  Metellus,  as  it  was  con- 
certed, probably,  among  them,  fled  away  to  his  bro- 
ther Pompey,f  that,  by  misrepresenting  the  state  of 
things  at  home,  and  offering  every  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  he  might  instil  into  him  some  preju- 
dices against  the  immoderate  power  of  Cicero  aud 
the  senate,  and  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  declare 
for  the  popular  interest.  Cicero,  in  the  meanwhile, 
published  an  invective  oration  against  Metellus, 
which  is  mentioned  in  his  epistles,  under  the  title  of 
Metellina  :J  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate,  in  answer 
to  a  speech  which  Metellus  had  made  to  the  people, 
and  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian  and  others,§  as  ex- 
tant in  their  time. 

The  senate  having  gained  this  victory  over  Caesar 
and  Metellus,  by  obliging  the  one  to  submit,  the 
other  to  leave  the  city,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who 
commanded  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  wrote  a  peevish  and 
complaining  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero,  upon  their 
treating  his  brother  the  tribune  so  severely  :  to  which 
Cicero  answered,  with  that  freedom  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  integrity  naturally  dictates,  yet  with 
all  the  humanity  which  the  sincerest  friendship  in- 
spires ;  as  the  reader  will  observe  from  the  letter  it- 
self, which  affords  many  instructive  hints,  both  his- 
torical and  moral. 

*  Ut  comperitparatos,  qui  vi  ac  per  arma  prohiberent,  dimissis  lictoribus,  abjecta- 
que  praetexta,  domum  clam  refugit,  pro  conditione  temporum  quieturus — quod  cum 
praeter  opinionem  evenisset,  senatus — accitum  in  curiam  et  amplissimis  verbis  collau- 
datum,  in  integrum  restituit,  inducto  priore  decreto.     Sueton.  lb. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic. 

t  Inillam  orationetn  Metellinam  addidi  qusdam  :  liber  tibi  mittetur.     Att.  1.  IS. 

§  Quint.  1.  9.  3.     A  Gellius,  18.  7. 
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M.  T.  Cicero  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer,   proconsul. 

"  You  write  me  word,  that,  considering  our  mu- 
"  tual  affection  and  late  reconciliation,  you  never 
"  imagined,  that  yon  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
"  public  jest  and  ridicule  by  me.     I  do  not  well  un- 
"  derstand  what  you  mean  ;  yet  guess  that  you  have 
"  been  told,  that,  when  1  was  speaking  one  day,   in 
"  the  senate,  of  many,  who  were  sorry  for  my  having 
"  preserved  the  Republic,  I  said,  that  certain  rela- 
"  tionsof  yours,  to  whom  you  could  refuse  nothing, 
"  had  prevailed  with  you  to  suppress  what  you  had 
"  prepared  to  say,   in  the  senate,  in  praise  of  me : 
"  when  I  said  this,  I  added,   that,  in  the  affair  of 
"  saving  the  state,  I  had  divided  the  task  with  you, 
"  in  such  a  manner,   that  I  was  to  secure  the  city 
"  from  intestine  dangers,  you  to  defend  Italy  from 
"  the  open  arms  and  secret  plots  of  our  enemies : 
"  but,  that  this  glorious  partnership  had  been  broken 
"  by  your  friends,  who  were  afraid  of  your  making 
"  me  the  least  return  for  the  greatest  honours  and 
services  which  you  had  received  from  me.    In  the 
same  discourse,  when  I  was  describing  the  ex- 
pectation which  I  had  conceived  of  your  speech, 
"  and  how  much  I  was  disappointed  by  it,  it  seem- 
"  ed  to  divert  the  house,  and  a  moderate  laugh  ensu- 
"  ed ;  not  upon  you,  but  on  my  mistake,  and  the 
"  frank  and  ingenuous  confession  of  my  desire  to  be 
"  praised  by  you.     Now,  in  this,  it  must  needs  be 
"  owned,  that  nothing  could  be  said  more  honour- 
"  able  towards  you,  when,  in  the  most  shining  and 
"  illustrious  part  of  my  life,  I  wanted  still  to  have 
"  the  testimony  of  your  commendation.    As  to  what 
"  you  say  of  our  mutual  affection,  I  do  not  know 
"  what  you  reckon  mutual  in  friendship,  but  I  take 
"  it  to  be  this ;  when  we  repay  the  same  good  offices 
"  which  we  receive :  should  1  tell  you,  then,  that  I 
"  gave  up  my  province  for  your  sake,   you  might 
"  justly  suspect  my  sincerity  :  it  suited  my  temper 
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"  and  circumstances,  and  I  find  more  and  more  rea- 
"  son,  every  day,  to  be  pleased  with  it :  but  this,  I 
"  can  tell  you,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned  it,  in  an  as- 
"  sembly  of  the  people,   than  I  began  to  contrive 
"  how  to  throw  it  into  your  hands.     I  say  nothing 
"  about  the  manner  of  drawing  your  lots  ;  but  would 
"  have  you  only  believe,  that  there  was  nothing  done 
"  in  it  by  my  colleague  without  my  privity.     Pray 
"  recollect  what  followed;  how  quickly  I  assembled 
"  the   senate,  after  your  allotment ;  how  much  I 
"  said  in  favour  of  you,    when  you  yourself  told 
"  me,  that  my  speech  was  not  only  honourable  to 
"  you,  but  even  injurious  to  your  colleagues.    Then, 
"  as  to  the  decree  which  passed  that  day,  in  the 
"  senate,  it  is  drawn  in  such  a  strain,  that,  as  long 
"  as  it  subsists,  my  good  offices  to  you  can  never  be 
"  a  secret.     After  your  departure,  I  desire  you  also 
"  to  recollect  what  I  did  for  you  in  the   senate ; 
"  what  I  said  of  you  to  the  people  ;  what  I  wrote  to 
"  you  myself;  and,  when  you  have  laid  all  these 
"  things  together,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether, 
"  at  your  last  coming  to  Rome,  you  made  a  suitable 
"  return  to  them.     You  mention  a  reconciliation  be- 
"  tween  us ;  but  I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  friend- 
"  ship  can  be  said  to  be  reconciled  which  was  never 
"  interrupted.      As  to  what  you  write,  that  your 
"  brother  ought  not  to  have  been  treated  by  me  so 
"  roughly  for  a  word  :  in  the  first  place,  I  beg  of  you 
"  to  believe,  that  I  am  exceedingly   pleased   with 
"  that  affectionate  and  fraternal  disposition  of  your's, 
so  full  of  humanity  and  piety  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
"  to  forgive  me,  if,  in  any  case,  I  have  acted  against 
"  your  brother,  for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  to 
which  no  man  can  be  a  warmer  friend  than  my- 
self; but,  if  I  have  been  acting  only  on  the  defen- 
sive, against  his  most  cruel  attacks,  you  may  think 
yourself  well  used,  that  I  have  never  yet  troubled 
you  with  any  complaints  against  him.   As  soon  as  I 
found  that  he  was  preparing  to  turn  the  whole 
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"  force  of  his  tribunate  to  my  destruction,  I  applied 
"  myself  to  your  wife  Claudia,  and  your  sister 
"  Mucia,  whose  zeal  for  my  service  I  had  often  ex- 
"  perienced,  on  the  account  of  my  familiarity  with 
"  Pompey,  to  dissuade  him  from  that  outrage : 
"  but  he,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard,  on  the  last 
"  day  of  the  year,  put  such  an  affront  upon  me, 
"  when  consul,  and  after  having-  saved  the  state, 
"  as  had  never  been  offered  to  any  magistrate,  the 
"  most  traitorously  affected,  by  depriving  me  of 
"  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people,  upon  lay- 
"  ing  down  my  office.  But  his  insult  turned  only  to 
"my  greater  honour  :  for  when  he  would  not  suffer 
"  me  to  do  any  thing  more  than  swear,  I  swore,  with 
"  a  loud  voice,  the  truest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of 
"all  oaths;  while  the  people,  with  acclamations, 
"  swore  likewise,  that  my  oath  was  true.  After  so 
"  signal  an  injury,  I  sent  to  him,  the  very  same  day, 
"  some  of  our  common  friends,  to  press  him  to  de- 
"  sist  from  his  resolution  of  pursuing  me;  but  his 
"  answer  was,  that  it  was  not  then  in  his  power :  for 
"  he  had  said,  a  few  days  before,  in  a  speech  to  the 
"  people,  that  he,  who  had  punished  others  without 
"  a  hearing,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak  for 
"  himself.  Worthy  patriot  and  excellent  citizen ! 
"  to  adjudge  the  man  who  had  preserved  the  senate 
"  from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  fire,  and  Italy  from 
"  a  war,  to  the  same  punishment  which  the  senate, 
"  with  the  consent  of  all  honest  men,  had  inflicted 
"  on  the  authors  of  those  horrid  attempts.  I  with- 
"  stood  your  brother,  therefore,  to  his  face;  and,  on 
"  the  first  of  January,  in  a  debate  upon  the  Repub- 
"  lie,  handled  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
"  him  sensible,  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
"  courage  and  constancy.  Two  days  after,  when 
"  he  began  again  to  harangue,  in  every  three  words 
"  he  named  and  threatened  me :  nor  had  he  any 
"  thing  so  much  at  heart,  as  to  effect  my  ruin  at  any 
"  rate  ;  not  by  the  legal  way  of  trial,  or  judicial  pro- 
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"  ceeding,  but  by  dint  of  force  and  violence.     If  I 
"  had  not  resisted  his  rashness,  with  firmness  and 
"  courage,  who  would  not  have  thought,  that  the 
"  vigour  of  my  consulship  had  been  owing  to  chance, 
"  rather  than  to  virtue?    If  you  have  not  been  in- 
"  formed,  that  your  brother  attempted  all  this  against 
"  me,  be  assured  that  he  concealed  from  you  the 
"  most  material  part :  but,  if  he  told  you  any  thing 
"  of  it,  you  ought  to  commend  my  temper  and  pa- 
41  tience,  for  not  expostulating  with  you  about  it : 
"  but  since  you  must  now  be  sensible,  that  my  quar- 
"  rel  to  your  brother  was  not,  as  you  write,  tor  a 
"  word,  but  a  most  determined  and  spiteful  design 
"  to  ruin  me,  pray  observe  my  humanity,  if  it  may 
41  be  called  by  that  name,  and  is  not  rather,  after  so 
"  flagrant  an  outrage,  a  base  remissness  and  abjec- 
"  tion  of  mind.     I  never  proposed  any  thing  against 
"  your  brother,  when  there  was  any  question  about 
"  him  in  the  senate ;  but,  without  rising  from  my 
"  seat,  assented  always  to  those  who  were  for  treat- 
"  ing  him  the  most  favourably.     I  will  add  farther, 
"  what  I  ought  not,  indeed,  to  have  been  concerned 
"  about,  yet  I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and 
"  even  assisted  to  get  it  done  ;  I  mean,  the  procur- 
"  ing  a  decree  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy,  because 
"  he  was  your  brother.     I  did  not,  therefore,  attack 
11  your  brother,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him; 
"  nor  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable, 
u  as  you  write,   but  firm  and  constant,  so  as  to  re- 
"  main  still  the  same,  when  it  was  even  deserted  and 
"  slighted  by  you.     And,  at  this  very  time,  when 
"  you  almost  threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you 
"  this  answer,  that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly  ap- 
"  plaud  your  grief;  for  I  know,  from  what  I  feel 
"  within  myself,  how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal 
"  love:   but  I   beg  of  you,  also,  to  judge  with  the 
"  same  equity  of  my  cause ;  and  if,   without  any 
"  ground,  I  have  been  cruelly  and  barbarously  at- 
*'  tacked  by  your  friends,  to  allow  that  I  ought  not 
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"  only  not  to  yield  to  them,  but  on  such  an  occasion, 
"  to  expect  the  help  even  of  you,  and  your  army  also, 
"  against  them.  I  was  always  desirous  to  have  you 
"  for  my  friend,  and  have  taken  pains  to  convince 
"  you  how  sincerely  I  am  yours :  I  am  still  of  the 
"  same  mind,  and  shall  continue  in  it  as  long  as  you 
"  please ;  and,  for  the  love  of  you,  will  sooner  cease 
"  to  hate  your  brother,  than,  out  of  resentment  to 
"  him,  give  any  shock  to  the  friendship  which  sub- 
"  sists  between  us.     Adieu."* 

Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  took 
care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  admi- 
nistration to  Pompey ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any  wrong 
impression  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  draw  from  him  some  public  declaration  in 
praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey, 
being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Cirsar,  of  the  ill 
humour  which  was  rising  against  Cicero,  in  Rome, 
answered  him  with  great  coldness,  and,  instead  of 
paying  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline:  upon  which 
Cicero  expostulates  with  him,  in  the  following  letter, 
with  some  little  resentment,  yet  so  as  not  to  irritate 
a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Republic,  and  to 
whom  all  parties  were  forwardly  paying  their  court. 

M.T.Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Great,  emperor.J 
"  I  had  an  incredible  pleasure,  in  common  with 

*  Epist.  fam.  5.  2. 

t  The  word  emperor  signified  nothing  more,  in  its  original  use,  than  the  general 
or  chief  commander  of  an  army  :  [Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  48.]  in  which  sense  it  belonged 
equally  to  all  who  had  supreme  command  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  and  was  never 
used  as  a  peculiar  title.  But  after  a  victory,  in  which  some  considerable  advantage 
was  gained,  and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain,  the  soldiers,  by  an  universal  ac- 
clamation, used  to  salute  their  general  in  the  field  with  the  appellation  of  emperor, 
ascribing,  as  it  were,  the  sole  merit  of  the  action  to  his  auspices  and  conduct.  This 
became  a  title  of  honour,  of  which  all  commanders  were  proud,  as  being  the  effect 
of  success  and  victory,  and  won  by  their  proper  valour;  and  it  was  always  the  first 
and  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph.  On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the  title  of 
emperor  was  constantly  assumed,  and  given  to  generals  in  all  acts  and  letters,  both 
public  and  private,  but  was  enjoyed  by  them  no  longer  than  the  commission  lasted, 
by  which  they  had  obtained  it ;  that  is,  to  the  time  of  their  return  and  entrance  into 
the  city,  from  which  moment  their  command  and  title  expired  together  of  course, 
and  they  resumed  their  civil  character,  and  became  private  citizens. 
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"  all  people,  from  the  public  letter  which  you  sent : 
"  for  you  gave  us  in  it  that  assurance  of  peace, 
"  which,  from  my  confidence  in  you  alone,  1  had  al- 
**  ways  been  promising.  I  must  tell  you,  however, 
"  that  your  old  enemies,  but  new  friends,  are  ex- 
"  tremely  shocked  and  disappointed  at  it.  As  to 
"  the  particular  letter  which  you  sent  to  me,  though 
"  it  brought  me  so  slight  an  intimation  of  your  friend- 
".  ship,  yet  it  was  very  agreeable :  for  nothing  is  so 
"  apt  to  give  me  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  consci- 
"  ousness  of  my  services  to  my  friends ;  and  if,  at 
"  any  time,  they  are  not  requited  as  they  ought  to 
"  be,  I  am  always  content  that  the  balance  of  the 
"  account  should  rest  on  my  side.  I  make  no  doubt, 
"  however,  but  that,  if  the  distinguished  zeal,  which 
"  I  have  always  shewn  for  your  interests,  has  not 
"  yet  sufficiently  recommended  me  to  you,  the  pub- 
"  lie  interest,  at  least,  will  conciliate  and  unite  us. 
"  But  that  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it 
"  was,  which  I  expected  to  find  in  your  letter,  I  will 
"  tell  it  you  frankly,  as  my  own  nature  and  our 
"  friendship  require.  I  expected,  out  of  regard  both 
"  to  the  Republic,  and  to  our  familiarity,  to  have 
"  had  some  compliment  or  congratulation  from  you, 
"  on  what  I  lately  acted  in  my  consulship ;  which 
"  you  omitted,  I  imagine,  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
"  to  certain  persons  :  but  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
"  that  the  things  which  I  have  been  doing,  for  the 
"  safety  of  my  country,  are  applauded  by  the  testi- 
"  mony  and  judgment  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  when 
"  you  come  amongst  us,  you  will  find  thern  done 
"  with  so  much  prudence  and  greatness  of  mind, 
"  that  you,  who  are  much  superior  to  Scipio,  will 
"  admit  me,  who  am  not  much  inferior  to  Lselius,  to 
"  a  share  both  of  your  public  councils  and  private 
"  friendship.     Adieu."* 

Soon  after  Catiline's  defeat,  a  fresh  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot  at  Rome  against  the  rest  of  his  accom- 

*  Ep.  fara.  5.  7. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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plices,  upon  the  information  of  one  L.  Vettius,  who, 
among  others,  impeached  J.  Caesar,  before  Novius 
Niger,  the  quaestor,  as  Q.  Curius  also  did  in  the  se- 
nate; where,  for  the  secret  intelligence  which  he  had 
given  very  early  to  Cicero,  he  claimed  the  reward 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
plot.  He  affirmed,  that  what  he  deposed  against 
Caesar,  was  told  to  him  by  Catiline  himself;  and 
Vettius  offered  to  produce  a  letter  to  Catiline,  in 
Caesar's  own  hand.  Caesar  found  some  difficulty  to 
repel  so  bold  an  accusation,  and  was  forced  to  im- 
plore the  aid  and  testimony  of  Cicero,  to  prove  that 
he  also  had  given  early  information  of  Catiline's  de- 
signs :  but,  by  his  vigour  and  interest  in  the  city,  he 
obtained  a  full  revenge  at  last  upon  his  accusers ; 
for  he  deprived  Curius  of  the  reward,  and  got  Vet- 
tius committed  to  prison,  after  he  had  been  miser- 
ably handled,  and  almost  killed  by  the  mob ;  nor 
content  with  this,  he  imprisoned  the  quaestor  Novius 
too,  for  suffering  a  superior  magistrate  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  him.* 

Several  others,  however,  of  considerable  rank, 
were  found  guilty  and  banished  ;  some  of  them  not 
appearing  to  their  citation,  others  after  a  trial :  viz. 
M.  Porcius  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Vargunteius, 
Servius  Sylla,  and  P.  Autronius,  &c.  The  last  of 
these,  who  lost  the  consulship  four  years  before, 
upon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  had  been  Cicero's 
schoolfellow,  and  colleague  in  thequaestorship;  and 
solicited  him,  with  many  tears,  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence:  but  Cicero  not  only  refused  to  defend  him, 
but,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  him.f 

P.  Sylla,   also,  Autronius's  partner  and  fellow- 

*  Cum  implorato  Ciceronis  testimonio,  quaedamse  de  conjuratione  ultro  detulisse 
docuisset,  ne  Curio  praemia  darentur,  effecit.  Vettium — pro  rostris  in  concione  pajne 
discerptura,  in  carcerem  conjecit.  -Eodem  Novium  quaestorem,  quod  compellari 
apud  sc  majorem  pote^tatem  passus  esset.     Sucton.  J.  Caes.  17. 

t  Veniebat  ad  me,  et  saape  veniebat  Autronius  niullis  cum  lachrymis,  supple:-:,  ut 
te  defenderem  :  se  nieum  condiscipulum  in  pueritia,  fainiliareiu  in  adolesccntia,  col- 
legam  in  quxstura  coniroemorabat  fuissc.     Pro  Sylla,  6.  30. 
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sufferer  in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for 
conspiring  twice  with  Catiline ;  once,  when  the  plot 
proved  abortive,  soon  after  his  former  trial ;  and  a 
second  time,  in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  was  defend- 
ed in  the  first  by  Hortensius,  in  the  last  by  Cicero. 
The  prosecutor  was  Torquatus,  the  son  of  his  form- 
er accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  parts  and 
spirit,  who,  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of  ruining  an 
enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  would  snatch  it  from 
him,  turned  his  raillery  against  Cicero,  instead  of 
SyLIa ;  and,  to  take  off  the  influence  of  his  autho- 
rity, treated  his  character  with  great  petulance,  and 
employed  every  topic  which  could  raise  an  odium 
and  envy  upon  him  :  he  called  him  a  king,  who  as- 
sumed a  power  to  save  or  destroy,  just  as  he  thought 
fit ;  said,  that  he  was  the  third  foreign  king  who  had 
reigned  in  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarquinius;  and, 
that  Sylla  would  have  run  away,  and  never  stood  a 
trial,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  his  cause;  whenever 
he  mentioned  the  plot,  and  the  danger  of  it,  it  was 
with  so  low  and  feeble  a  voice,  that  none  but  the 
judges  could  hear  him ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the 
prison  and  the  death  of  the  conspirators,  he  uttered 
it  in  so  loud  and  lamentable  a  strain,  as  to  make  the 
whole  Forum  ring  with  it* 

Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the  trou- 
ble of  defending  himself,  as  well  as  his  client.  As 
to  Torquatus's  calling  him  foreigner,  on  the  account 
of  his  being  born  in  one  of  the  corporate  towns  of 
Italy,  he  owns  it;  and  in  that  town,  he  says,  whence 
the  Republic  had  been  twice  preserved  from  ruin ; 
and  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  him 
with,  but  what  affected  not  only  the  greatest  part, 
but  the  greatest  men  of  the  city  ;  Curius,  Corunca- 
nius,  Cato,  Marius,  &c.  but  since  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  witty,  and  would  needs  make  him  a  foreigner, 
why  did  not  he  call  him  a  foreign  consul,  rather  than 
a  king ;  for  that  would  have  been  much  more  won- 

Pro  Sylla,  7.  10. 
P2 
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derful,  since  foreigners  had  been  kings,  but  never 
consuls  of  Rome,  he  admonishes  him,  who  was  now 
in  the  course  of  his  preferment,  not  to  be  so  free  of 
giving  that  title  to  citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day 
feel  the  resentment  and  power  of  such  foreigners : 
that  if  the  patricians  were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him 
and  the  judges  upon  the  bench  as  foreigners,  yet  Tor- 
quatus  had  no  right  to  do  it,  whose  mother  was  of 
Asculum.*  "  Do  not  call  me  then  foreigner  any 
"  more,"  says  he,  "lest  it  turn  upon  yourself;  nor  a 
"  king,  lest  you  be  laughed  at,  unless  you  think  it 
"  kingly,  to  live  so  as  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  only  to 
"  any  man,  but  even  to  any  appetite ;  to  contemn  all 
"  sensual  pleasures ;  to  covet  no  man's  gold  or  sil- 
"  ver,  or  any  thing  else ;  to  speak  one's  mind  freely 
"  in  the  senate ;  to  consult  the  good,  rather  than  the 
"  humour  of  the  people  ;  to  give  way  to  none,  but 
"  to  withstand  many  :  if  you  take  this  to  be  kingly, 
I  confess  myself  a  king;  but  if  the  insolence  of  my 
power,  if  my  dominion,  if  any  proud  or  arrogant 
saying  of  mine  provokes  you,  why  do  not  you  urge 
"  me  with  that,  rather  than  the  envy  of  a  name,  and 
"  the  contumely  of  a  groundless  calumny?" — He 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  his  kingdom,  if  it  must  be 
called  so,  was  of  so  laborious  a  kind,  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  Rome  who  would  be  content  to  take 
his  place.}"  He  puts  him  in  mind,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  indulge  and  bear  with  his  pertness,  out  of 
regard  to  his  youth,  and  to  his  father — though  no  man 
had  ever  thrown  the  slightest  aspersion  upon  him, 
without  being  chastised  for  it — but  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  fall  upon  one  whom  he  could  so  easily  van- 
quish ;  who  had  neither  strength,  nor  age,  nor  expe- 
rience enough  for  him  to  contend  with:  he  advised 
him,  however,  not  to  abuse  his  patience  much  longer, 
lest  he  should  be  tempted  at  last  to  draw  out  the 
stings  of  his  speech  against  him.;}:  As  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  though  there  was  no  positive  proof,  yet 

*  lb.  7,  8.  t   lb.  9.  t  lb.  16. 
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there  were  many  strong  presumptions  against  Sylla, 
with  which  his  adversary  hoped   to  oppress  him  : 
but  Cicero  endeavoured  to  confute  him,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life ;  protest- 
ing, in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  who  had  been  the 
searcher  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  had  taken  such 
pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  extent  of  it,  had 
never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspicion  of  Sylla's 
name  in  it;  and  that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  de- 
fending him,  but  a  pure  regard  to  justice ;  and  as  he 
had  refused  to  defend  others,  nay,  had  given  evidence 
against  them,  from  the  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  so 
he  had  undertaken  Sylla's  defence,  through  a  per- 
suasion of  his  innocence.*     Torquatus,  for  want  of 
direct  proof,  threatened  to  examine  Sylla's  slaves  by 
torture:  this  was  sometimes  practised,  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  prosecutor;  but  Cicero  observes  upon 
it,  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  governed  al- 
ways by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  his  mind  and  body  ;  by  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  tor- 
tured ;  and  that,  in  moments  of  so  much  anguish, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  truth  :  he  bids  them  put 
Sylla's  life  to  the  rack,  and  examine  that  with  ri- 
gour ;  whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust,  any  latent 
treason,  any  cruelty,  any  audaciousness  in  it :  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  cause,  if  the  voice 
of  his  perpetual  life,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
weight,  was  but  attended  to.f    Sylla  was  acquitted ; 
but  Cicero  had  no  great  joy  from  his  victory,  or  com- 
fort in  preserving  such  a  citizen,  who  lived  after- 
wards in  great  confidence  with  Caesar,  and  com- 
manded his  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ;  J 
and  served  him  afterwards  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
before  served  his  kinsman  Sylla,  in  managing  his 
confiscations  and  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial,  Cicero  bought  a  house 
of  M.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that 

*  lb,  50.  t  lb.  28.  $  Vid.  Cass,  comment,  de  bello  civili. 
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in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his  father,  and 
which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have  given  up  to  his 
brother  Quintus.  The  house  cost  hith  near  30,000/. 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome ; 
it  was  built  about  thirty  years  before,  by  the  famous 
tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus  ;  on  which  occasion,  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promised  to  build 
it  for  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours should  overlook  him  :  "  But,  if  you  have  any 
skill,"  replied  Drusus,  "  contrive  it  rather  so,  that 
the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing."*  It  was 
situated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city, 
near  to  the  centre  of  all  business,  overlooking  the  Fo- 
rum and  the  rostra;  and,  what  made  it  the  more 
splendid,  wras  its  being  joined  to  a  portico  or  colon- 
nade, called  by  the  name  of  Catulus ;  who  built  it 
out  of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  on  that  area  where  Flac- 
cus  formerly  lived,  whose  house  was  demolished  by 
public  authority,  for  his  seditious  practices  with  C. 
Gracchus.}"  In  this  purchase,  he  followed  the  rule 
which  he  recommends  in  his  Offices,  with  regard  to 
the  habitation  of  a  principal  citizen  ;  that  his  dignity 
should  be  adorned  by  his  house,  but  not  derived 
from  it:  J  where  he  mentions  several  instances  of 
great  men,  who,  by  the  splendour  of  their  houses, 
on  this  very  hill,  which  were  constantly  striking  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  imprinting  a  notion  of  their 
magnificence,  made  their  way  the  more  easily  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  Republic. 

A.  Geilius  tells  us,  that,  having  resolved  to  buy 
the  house,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  for  it,  he  bor- 
rowed it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he  was 
under  prosecution  ;  but  the  story  taking  wind,  and 

*  Cum  promitteret  ei  architectus,  ita  se  aedificaturmn,  ut  libera  a  conspectu,  im- 
munis  ab  omnibus  arbitris  esset — Tu  vero,  inquit,  si  quid  in  tc  artis  est,  ita  eorapone 
domum  meain,  ut  quicquid  agamab  omnibus  perspici  possit.  Veil.  Pat.  2.  14.  Ep. 
fam.  5,  6. 

t  M.  Flaccus,  quia  cum  Graccbo  contra  Reipuh.  saiutem  fecerat,  et  senatus  sen- 
tsntia  est  interfeetus,  et  domus  ejus  eversa  est:  in  qua  porticum  post  aliquanto  Q, 
Catulus  demanubiis  Cimbricis  fecit.     Fr.  dom.  38. 

t  Ornanda  est  enim  dignitas  domo,  non  ex  dome  tota  quauenda.     De  Offic  1.  3?. 
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being  charged  upon  him,  he  denied  both  the  borrow- 
ing and  design  of  purchasing,  yet,  soon  after,  bought 
the  house;  and,  when  he  was  reproached  with  the 
denial  of  it,  replied  only,  laughing,  that  they  must 
be  fools  to  imagine,  that  when  he  had  resolved  to 
buy,  he  would  raise  competitors  of  the  purchase  by 
proclaiming  it.* 

The  story  was  taken,  probably,  from  some  of  the 
spurious  collections  of  Cicero's  jests ;  which  were 
handed  about,  not  only  after  his  death,  but  even  in 
his  life-time,  as  he  often  complains  to  his  friends  :f 
for,  it  is  certain,  that  there  could  be  nothing  disho- 
nourable in  the  purchase,  since  it  was  transacted  so 
publicly,  that,  before  it  was  even  concluded,  one  of 
his  friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  by  letter,  from 
Macedonia.  £  The  truth  is,  and  what  he  himself  does 
not  dissemble,  that  he  borrowed  part  of  the  money, 
to  pay  for  it,  at  six  per  cent. ;  and  says,  merrily, 
upon  it,  that  he  was  now  so  plunged  in  debt,  as  to 
be  ready  for  a  plot,  but  that  the  conspirators  would 
not  trust  him .§  It  raised,  indeed,  some  censure  upon 
his  vanity,  for  purchasing  so  expensive  a  house  with 
borrowed  money  :  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happen- 
ing soon  after  to  buy  Autronius's  house,  at  a  greater 
price,  and  with  borrowed  money  too,  it  gave  him 
some  pleasure,  that  he  could  justify  himself  by  the 
example  of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  :  "  By  Messala's 
"  purchase,"  says  he,  "I  am  thought  to  have  made 
"  a  good  bargain;  and  men  begin  to  be  convinced, 
"  that  we  may  use  the  wealth  of  our  friends,  in  buy- 
"  ing  what  contributes  to  our  dignity ."|| 

*  A.  Gellius,  12.  12. 

t  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  discesserim  omnia  omnium  dicta,  in  his  etiam  Sestiana  in  me 
conferri.    Quid?  tuidpateris?  nonne  dcfendis?  nonne  resistis  ?  &c.  Ep.  fam.  7.  32. 

Sic  audio  Caesarem — si  quod  afferatur  ad  eum  pro  meo,  quod  meum  non  est,  reji- 
cere  solere.     lb.  9.  16. 

%  Quod  ad  nie  pridera  scripseras,  velle  te  bene  evenire,  quod  de  Crasso  domum 
emerara— Emi  eata  ipsam  domum  H.  S.  xxxv.  aliquanto  post  tuam  grahilatiouero. 
Ep.  fain.  5,  6. 

§  Itaque  scito,  me  nunc  tantum  habere  asris  alieni,  ut  cupiam  conjurare,  si  quii- 
quam  lecipiat.     Sed  partim  me  excludunt,  &c.     lb. 

||  Ea  emptione  et  nos  bene  emisse  judicati  sumus ;  et  homines  intelligfcre  c«ep«- 
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But  the  most  remarkable  event,  which  happened 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  was  the  pollution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  the  good  goddess,  by 
P.  Clodius  ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  conse- 
quences, not  only  involved  Cicero  in  an  unexpected 
calamity,  but  seems  to  have  given  the  first  blow  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  Clodius  was  now 
quaestor,  and,  by  that  means,  a  senator;  descended 
from  the  noblest  family  in  Rome,  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age,  of  a  graceful  person,  lively  wit,  and  flowing 
eloquence;  but,  with  all  the  advantages  of  nature, 
he  had  a  mind  incredibly  vicious  ;  was  fierce,  inso- 
lent, audacious,  but,  above  all,  most  profligately 
wicked,  and  an  open  contemner  of  gods  and  men ; 
valuing  nothing,  that  either  nature  or  the  laws  allow- 
ed; nothing,  but  in  proportion  as  it  was  desperate, 
and  above  the  reach  of  other  men  ;  disdaining  even 
honours,  in  the  common  forms  of  the  Republic  ;  nor 
relishing  pleasures,  but  what  were  impious,  adulte- 
rous, incestuous.*  He  had  an  intrigue  with  Caesar's 
wife,  Pompeia,  who,  according  to  annual  custom, 
was  now  celebrating  in  her  house  those  awful  and 
mystic  sacrifices  of  the  goddess,  to  which  no  male 
creature  was  ever  admitted,  and  where  every  thing 
masculine  was  so  scrupulously  excluded,  that  even 
pictures  of  that  sort  were  covered  during  the  cere- 
mony, f      This  was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's 

runt,  licere  amicorum  facultatibus  in  einendo  ad  dignitatem  aliquam  pervenire.  Ad 
Att.  1.  13. 

*  Exorta  est  ilia  Reipub.  sacris,  religionibus,  auctoritati,  vestree,  judiciis  publicis 
funesta  quastura :  in  qua  idem  iste  deos,  hominesque,  pudorem,  pudicitiam,  senatus 
auctoritatem,  jus,  fas,  leges,  judicia  vio  lavit,  &c.     De  Aruspic.  resp.  20. 

Qui  ita  judicia  pcenamque  contempserat,  ut  eum  nihil  dolectaret,  quod  aut  per  na- 
turamfas  esset,  aut  per  leges  liceret.     Pro  Mil.  1£. 

P.  Clodius,  homo  nobilis,  disertus,  audax;  qui  neque  dicendi,  neque  faciendi 
ullum,  nisi  quern  vellet,  nosset  modum ;  malorum  propositorum  executor  acerrimus, 
infamis  etiam  sororis  srupro,  &c.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  45. 

t ubi  velari  pictura  jubetur, 

Qua:cunque  altcrius  sexiis  imitati  figuram  est. 

Juv.  6.  39. 
Quod  quidem  sacrificium  nemo  ante  P.  Clodium  in  omni  memoria  violavit — quod  fit. 
per  virgines  vcstales ;  fit  pro  populo  Romano;' fit  in  ea  domo,  qua;  est  in  imperio; 
fit  incredibili  ceremonia;  fit  ei  deae,  cujus  ne  nonien  quidem  viros  scire  fas  est.     Dc 
Arusp.  icsp.  17. 
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genius  to  act  upon ;  an  opportunity  of  daring,  beyond 
what  man  had  ever  dared  before  him  :  the  thought 
of  mixing  the  impurity  of  his  lusts,  with  the  sanctity 
of  these  venerable  rites,  flattered  his  imagination  so 
strongly,  that  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry.  With 
this  view,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's  habit, 
and,  by  the  benefit  of  his  smooth  face,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  the  maids,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
hoped  to  pass  without  discovery:  but,  by  some  mis- 
take, between  him  and  his  guide,  he  lost  his  way, 
when  he  came  within  the  house,  and  fell  in,  unluck- 
ily, among  the  other  female  servants,  who,  detecting 
him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole  company  by 
their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  matrons, 
who  presently  threw  a  veil  over  the  sacred  myste- 
ries, while  Clodius  found  means  to  escape  by  the 
favour  of  some  of  the  damsels.* 

The  story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised 
a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the  whole  city  : 
in  the  vulgar,  for  the  profanation  of  a  religion  held 
the  most  sacred  in  Rome ;  in  the  better  sort,  for  its 
offence  to  good  manners,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Republic.  Caesar  put  away  his  wife  upon  it ;  and 
the  honest,  of  all  ranks,  were  for  pushing  this  ad- 
vantage against  Clodius  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in 
hopes  to  free  themselves  by  it,  of  a  citizen,  who  by 
this,  as  well  as  other  specimens  of  his  audacious- 
ness, seemed  born  to  create  much  disturbance  to 
the  state. f  It  had  been  the  constant  belief  of  the 
populace,  that,  if  a  man  should  ever  pry  into  these 
mysteries,  he  would  be  instantly  struck  blind  :  but 
it  was  not  possible,  as  Cicero  says,  to  kuow  the 
truth  of  it  before,  since  no  man,  but  Clodius,  had 

*  P.  Clodium,  Appii  filium,  credo  te  audisse  cum  veste  muliebri  deprehensum 
domi  C.  Caesaris, .  cum  pro  populo  fieret,  eumque  per  nianus  servula:  servatum  et 
eductum;  rem  esse  insignt  inlainia.     Ad  Att.  1.  12. 

t  Videbam,  illud  scelus  tain  importunum,  audaciam  tarn  immanem  adolescentis 
furentis,  nobilis,  vulnerati,  non  posse  arceri  otii  finibus:  erupturum  illud  malum  aii- 
quando,  si  impunitum  fuisset,  ad  perniciem  civitatis.     De  Arus.p.  resp.  3. 
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ever  ventured  upon  the  experiment :  though  it  was 
now  found,  as  he  tells  him,  that  the  blindness  of  the 
eyes  was  converted  to  that  of  the  mind.* 

The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  the  senate  ; 
where  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of 
priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  anabominable  impiety ; 
upon  which  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  provide  a 
law  for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it  before  the 
people."!*  But  Q.  Fuiius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, supported  by  all  the  Clodian  faction,  would 
not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the  city, 
while  the  senate  adhered  to  their  former  resolution, 
though  the  consul  Piso  used  all  his  endeavours  to 
divert  them  from  it,  and  Clodius,  in  an  abject  man- 
ner, threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every  senator  ;  yet, 
after  a  second  debate,  in  a  full  house,  there  were 
fifteen  only  who  voted  on  Clodius's  side,  and  four 
hundred  directly  against  him  ;  so  that  a  fresh  decree 
passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  recommend  the  law 
to  the  people,  with  all  their  authority,  and  that  no 
other  business  should  be  done,  till  it  was  carried  :£ 
but  this  being  likely  to  produce  great  disorders, 
liortensius  proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties,  that  the  tribune  Fufius 
should  publish  a  law,  for  the  trial  of  Clodius,  by  the 
preetor,  with  a  select  bench  of  judges.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  laws  was,  whether  he 
should   be   tried   by  the  people,    or  by  particular 

*  Aut  quod  oculos,  ut  opinio  iilius  religionis  est,  non  perdidisti.  Quis  enim  ante 
te  sacra  IlLa  vir  sciens  viderat,  ut  quisquani  poenam,  quae  sequeretu?  illud  scelus,  scire 
posset?     lb.  18. 

Pcena  omnis  oculorum  ad  efficitatem  mentis  est  conversa.     Pro  Dom.  10. 

t  Id  sacrificiura  cum  Virgines  instaurassent,  mentionem  a  Q.  Corniricio  in  Senatu 
factarn — post  rem  ex  S.  C.  ad  Pontiiices  relatam  ;  idque  ab  eis  nefas  esse  decretum  : 
deinde  ex  S.  C.  Consules  rogationem  promulgasse :  uxori  Caesarem  mmcium  re- 
misisse — In  hac  causa  Piso,  amicitia  P.  Clodii  ductus,  operam  dat,  ut  ea  rogatio — 
antiquetur,  &c.     Ad  Art.  1.  13. 

t  Senatus  vocatur;  cum  decerneretur  frequenti  senatu,.  contra  pugnante  Pisone, 
ad  pedes  omnium  sigillatim  accederrte  Clodio,  ut  consules  populum  cohortarentur  ad 
rogationem  accipiendani :  homines  ad  xv.  Curioni,  nullum  S.  C.  facienti,  assense- 
runt,  ex  altera  parte  fac:!e  pece.  fuerunt.  -  Senatus  decernebnt,  ut  ante,  quarn  rogatio 
lata  esset,  ne  quid  agerehir.     lb.  14. 
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judges  :  but  this,  says  Cicero,  was  every  thing. 
Hortensius  was  afraid,  lest  he  should  escape  in  the 
squabble,  without  any  trial ;  being  persuaded  that 
no  judges  could  absolve  him,  and  that  a  sword  of 
lead,  as  he  said,  would  destroy  him  :  but  the  tribune 
knew,  that,  in  such  a  trial,  there  would  be  room  for 
intrigue,  both  in  choosing  and  corrupting  the  judges, 
which  Cicero  likewise  foresaw,  from  the  first;  and 
wished,  therefore,  to  leave  him  rather  to  the  effect  of 
that  odium,  in  which  his  character  then  lay,  than 
bring  him  to  a  trial  where  he  had  any  chance  to 
escape.* 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was,  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact:  for  which  purpose, 
he  produced  men  to  swear,  that  he  was  then  at  In- 
teramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the 
city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  tes- 
timony, deposed,  that  Cloditis  had  been  with  him 
that  very  morning  at  his  house  in  Rome/}"  As  soon 
as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clodian  mob 
began  to  insult  him  with  great  rudeness  ;  but  the 
judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such  respect, 
that  they  presently  secured  him  from  all  farther  af- 
fronts.J  Cdesar,  who  was  the  most  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  affair,  being  summoned  also  to  give 
evidence,  declared,  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
the  matter ;  though  his  mother  Aurelia,  and  sister 
Julia,  who  were  examined  before  him,  had  given  a 
punctual  .elation  of  the  whole  fact :  and  being  in- 
terrogated, how  he  came  then  to  part  with  his  wife? 
he  replied,  that  all  who  belonged  to  him  ought  to 

*  Postea  Tero  quam  Hortensius  excogitavit,  ut  legem  de  religione  Fufius  tribunus 
pleb.  ferret;  in  qua  nihil  aliud  a  consular!  rogatione  differebat,  nisi  judicum  genus, 
(in  eo  autem  erant  omnia)  pugnavitque  ut  ita  neret;  quod  et  sibi  et  aliis  persuaserat, 
nullis  ilium  judicibus  effugere  posse  ;  contraxi  vela,  perspiciens  inopiarn  judicum. — 
Hortensius — non  vidit  illud,  satius  esse  ilium  in  infamia  et  sordibus  relinqui,  quam 
infirmo  judicio  committi.  Sed  ductus  odio  properavit  rem  deducere  in  judicium, 
cum  ilium  plumbeo  gladio  jugulatum  hi  tamen  diceret — A  me  tamenab  initio  consi- 
lium Hortensii  reprehendebcitur.     Ad  Alt.  1.  16. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic.     Val.  Max.  8.  5. 

$  Me  vero  teste  producto :  Credo  te — audisse,  qua?  consurrectio  judicum  facta  »it, 
utme  circumstetcrint,  &c.     Ad  Att.  ib. 
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be  free  from  suspicion,  as  well  as  guilt.*  He  saw 
very  well  how  the  thing  was  like  to  turn,  and  had 
no  mind  to  exasperate  a  man  of  Clodius's  character, 
who  might  be  of  good  service  to  him,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  future  projects.  Plutarch  says, 
that  Cicero  himself  was  urged  on  to  this  act  against 
his  will,  by  the  importunity  of  his  wife  ;  a  fierce,  im- 
perious dame,  jealous  of  Clodius's  sister,  whom  she 
suspected  of  some  design  to  get  Cicero  from  her, 
which,  by  this  step,  she  hoped  to  make  desperate. 
The  story  does  not  seem  improbable ;  for,  before 
the  trial,  Cicero  owns  himself  to  be  growing  every 
day  more  cool  and  indifferent  about  it;  and  in  his 
railleries  with  Clodius,  after  it,  touches  upon  the 
forward  advances  which  his  sister  had  made  to- 
wards him  ;  and,  at  the  very  time  of  giving  his  tes- 
timony, did  it  with  no  spirit,  nor  said  any  thing 
more,  as  he  tells  us,  than  what  was  so  well  known, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it.f 

The  judges  seemed  to  act,  at  first,  with  great 
gravity  ;  granted  every  thing  that  was  asked  by  the 
prosecutors  ;  and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect  them 
from  the  mob ;  which  the  senate  readily  ordered, 
with  great  commendations  of  their  prudence  :  but 
when  it  came  to  the  issue,  twenty-five  only  con- 
demned, while  thirty-one  absolved  him.  Crassus 
is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  manager,  in 
tampering  with  the  judges;  employing  every  art 
and  instrument  of  corruption,  as  it  suited  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  of  the  men  ;  and  where  money  would 
not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and  young  men 
of  quality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero  says,  that  a 
more   scandalous    company  of  sharpers  never   sat 

•  Negavit  se  quidquam  comperisse,  quamvis  ct  mater  Amelia,  ctsoror  Julia,  apud 
eosdem  judices,  omnia  ex  fide  retulissent :  interrogatusque,  cur  igitur  repudiasset  uxo- 
rcm?  Quoniam,  inquit,  nieos  tarn  suspicione  quam  crimine  judico  carere  oportere. 
Sueton.     J.  Ca;s.  74. 

t  Nosmetipsi,  qui  Lycurgei  a  principio  fuissemus,  quotidie  demitigamur.  Ad 
Att.  1.  13. 

Neque  dixi  quicquam  pro  testimonio,  nisi  quod  erat  ita  notura  atquc  testatum,  ut 
iion  possem  prsterire.     lb.  16. 
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down  at  a  gaming  table;  infamous  senators,  beg- 
garly knights,  with  a  few  honest  men  among  them, 
whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude  ;  who  in  a  crew 
so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad  and  mournful 
faces,  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected  with  the  con- 
tagion of  their  infamy ;  and  that  Catulus,  meeting 
one  of  them,  asked  him,  what  they  meant  by  desir- 
ing a  guard?  were  they  afraid  of  being  robbed  of 
the  money  which  Clodius  had  given  them.* 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  very  serious 
concern  to  Cicero,  who  laments,  that  the  firm  and 
quiet  state  of  the  Republic,  which  he  had  establish- 
ed in  his  consulship,  and  which  seemed  to  be  found- 
ed in  the  union  of  all  good  men,  was  now  lost  and 
broken,  if  some  deity  did  not  interpose,  by  this  single 
judgment;  if  that,  says  he,  can  be  called  a  judg- 
ment, for  thirty  of  the  most  contemptible  scoundrels 
of  Rome  to  violate  all  that  is  just  and  sacred,  for 
the  sake  of  money  ;  and  vote  that  to  be  false,  which 
all  the  world  knows  to  be  true.  As  he  looked  up- 
on himself  to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  sentence, 
given  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  testimony,  so  he 
made  it  his  business,  on  all  occasions,  to  display 
the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to  sting  the  several  actors  in 
it  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  raillery.t  In  a  de- 
bate soon  after,  in  the  senate,  on  the  state  of  the  Re- 
public, taking  occasion  to  fall  upon  this  affair,  he 
exhorted  the  fathers  not  to  be  discouraged  for  hav- 
ing received  one  single  wound  ;  which  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  dissembled,  nor 

*  Nosti  Calvum — biduo  per  unum  servum,  et  eum  ex  gladiatorio  ludo,  confecit 
totum  negotium.  Arcessivit  ad  se,  promisit,  intercessit,  dedit.  Jam  vero  (O  Dii 
boni,  rem  perditam  !)  etiam  noctes  certarum  mulierum,  atque  adolescentulorum  no- 
bilium  introductiones  nonnullis  judicibus  pro  mercedis  cumulo  fuerunt, — xxv  judices 
ita  fortes  fuerunt,  ut  summo  proposi'o  periculo  vel  perire  maluerint,  quam  perdere 
omnia,  xxxi  fuerunt,  quos  fames  magis  quam  fama  commoverit.  Quorum  Catulus 
cum  vidisset  quendam ;  Quid  vos,  inquit,  presidium  a  nobis  postulabatis  ?  an,  ne 
nummi  vobis  eriperentur,  timebatis  ? 

Maculosi  Senatores  nudi  Equites — pauci  tamen  boni  inerant,  quos  rejectione  fu- 
gare  ille  non  poterat;  qui  moesti  inter  sui  dissimiles  et  mcerenres  sedebant,  et  conta- 
gione  turpitudinis  vehementer  pennovebantur.     Ad  Att.  1.  16. 

t  Inseetandis  vero,  exagitandisque  nuinmariis  judicibus,  oninem  omnibus  studlosis 
ac  fautoribus  illius  victoria?  w*pp>i«'*v  eripui.     lb. 
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to  be  feared  ;  for,  to  fear  it,  was  a  meanness ;  and, 
not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  a  stupidity :  That  Lentu- 

I  us  was  twice  acquitted;  Catiline  also  twice;  and 
this  man  was  the  third,  whom  a  bench  of  judges 
had  let  loose. upon  the  Republic.  "  But  thou  art 
"  mistaken,  Clodius,"  says  he;   "  the  judges  have 

II  not  reserved  thee  for  the  city,  but  for  a  prison  ; 
"  they  designed  thee  no  kindness  by  keeping  thee 
"  at  home,  but  to  deprive  thee  of  the  benefit  of  an 
"  exile.  Wherefore, fathers,  rouse  your  usual  vigour; 
"  resume  your  dignity  ;  there  subsists  still  the  same 
"  union  among  the  honest ;  they  have  had,  indeed, 
"  a  fresh  subject  of  mortification,  yet  their  courage 
"  is  not  impaired  by  it ;  no  new  mischief  has  be- 
"  fallen  us  ;  but  that  only,  which  lay  concealed,  is 
"  now  discovered;  and,  by  the  trial  of  one  desperate 
"  man,  many  others  are  found  to  be  as  bad  as  he."* 

Clodius,  not  caring  to  encounter  Cicero  by  form- 
al speeches,  chose  to  teaze  him  with  raillery,  and 
turn  the  debate  into  ridicule.  "  You  are  a  fine 
"  gentleman,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  and  have  been  at 
"  Baise."  "  That's  not  so  fine,"  replied  Cicero,  "  as 
"  to  be  caught  at  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess." 
"  But  what/'  says  he,  "  has  a  clown  of  Arpinum  to 
"  do  at  the  hot  wells  ?"  "  Ask  that  friend  of  yours," 
replied  Cicero,  "  who  had  a  month's  mind  to  your 
"  Arpinum  clown.'*')'  "  You  have  bought  a  house, "J 
says  he.  "  You  should  have  said,  judges,"  replied 
Cicero.  "  Those  judges,"  says  he,  "  would  not  be- 
"  lieve  you  upon  your  oath."  "  Yes,"  replied  Ci- 
cero, "  twenty-five  of  them  gave  credit  to  me  ;  while 
"  the  rest  would  not  give  any  to  you,  but  made  you 
"  pay  your  money  beforehand."  This  turned  the 
laugh  so  strongly  on  Cicero's  side,  that  Clodius  was 

*  lb. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  sister  Clodia,  a  lady  famous  for  her  intrigues  j 
who  had  been  trying  all  arts  to  tempt  Cicero  to  put  away  Terentia,  and  to  take  her 
for  his  wife. 

i  Though  Clodius  reproaches  Cicero  here  for  the  extravagant  purchase  of  a  house, 
yet  he  himself  is  said  to  have  given  afterwards  near  four  times  as  much  for  Qii%  viz. 
about  119,0001.  sterling.      Plin.  Hist.  N.  1.  36.  15. 
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confounded,  and  forced  to  sit  down.*  But  being 
now  declared  enemies,  they  never  met  without  some 
strokes  of  this  kind  upon  each  other;  which,  as  Ci- 
cero observes,  must  needs  appear  flat  in  the  narra- 
tion, since  all  their  force  and  beauty  depended  on 
the  smartness  of  the  contention,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  delivered.! 

The  present  consuls  were  M.  Fupius  Piso  and  M. 
Messala ;  the  first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
into  office,  put  a  slight  affront  upon  Cicero:  for  his 
opinion  having  been  asked  always  the  first,  by  the 
late  consuls,  Piso  called  upon  him  only  the  second, 
on  Catulus  the  third,  Hortensius  the  fourth:  this, 
he  says,  did  not  displease  him,  since  it  left  him  more 
at  liberty  in  his  voting;  and  freed  him  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  complaisance  to  a  man  whom  he  des- 
pised. J  This  consul  was  warmly  in  the  interests  of 
Clodius  ;  not  so  much  out  of  friendship,  as  a  natural 
inclination  to  the  worst  side :  for,  according  to  Ci- 
cero's account  of  him,  he  was  a  man  of  a  weak  and 
wicked  mind  ;  a  churlish,  captious  sneerer,  without 
any  turn  of  wit ;  and  making  men  laugh  by  his  looks 
rather  than  jests ;  favouring  neither  the  popular  nor 
the  aristocratical  party  ;  from  whom  no  good  was 
to  be  expected,  because  he  wished  none ;  nor  hurt 
to  be  feared,  because  he  durst  do  none  ;  who  would 
have  been  more  vicious,  by  having  one  vice  the  less, 
sloth  and  laziness,^  &c.  Cicero  frankly  used  the 
liberty,  which  this  consul's  behaviour  allowed  him, 
of  delivering  his  sentiments  without  any  reserve  ; 
giving  Piso  himself  no  quarter,  but  exposing  every 
thing  that  he  did  and  said  in  favour  of  Clodius,  in 

*  Ad  Att.  1.  16. 

t  Nam  caetera  non  possunt  habere  neque  vim,  neque  venustaiem,  remoto  illo  stu- 
dio contentionis.     lb.  +  lb.  13. 

§  Neque  id  magis  amicitia  Clodii  ductus,  quam  studio  perditarum  rerum,  atque 
partium.     Ibid.  14. 

Consul  autem  ipse  parvo  animo  et  pravo;  tantum  cavillator  genere  illo  moroso, 
quod  etiam  sine  dieaciiate  ridetur;  facie  magis,  quam  facetiis  ridiculus  :  nihil  agens 
cum  Repub.  seumctus  ab  «ptimatdbus :  a  quo  nihil  speres  boni  Reipub.  quia  nou 
vult;  nihil  metuas  maii,  quia  non  audet.     lb.   13. 

Uno  vitio  minus  vitiosus,  quod  iners,  quod  somni  plerius.     lb.  li. 


that  the  name  of  Archias   has  not  long  ago  been 
buried  in  oblivion.     From  the  great  character  given 
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such  a  manner,  as  to  hinder  the  senate  from  decree- 
ing to  him  the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been 
designed,  and  in  a  manner  promised  to  him.*  The 
other  consul,  Messala,  was  of  a  quite  different 
character ;  a  firm  and  excellent  magistrate,  in  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  constant  ad- 
mirer and  imitator  of  Cicero,  f 

About  this  time  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  made 
that  elegant  oration,  still  extant,  in  the  defence  of 
his  old  preceptor,  the  poet  Archias  :  he  expected, 
for  his  pains,  an  immortality  of  fame  from  the  praise 
of  Archias's  muse  ;  but,  by  a  contrary  fate  of  things, 
instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of  glory  from  Ar- 
chias's  compositions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  own, 

by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of  this  poet,  we 
cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss  of  his  works; 
he  had  sung  in  Greek  verse  the  triumphs  of  Marius 
over  the  Cimbri,  and  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates  ; 
and  was  now  attempting  the  consulship  of  Cicero  ;£ 
but  this  perished  with  the  rest,  or  was  left  rather 
unfinished,  and  interrupted  by  his  death,  since  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  it  in  any  of  Cicero's  later 
writings. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
fortunes,  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  city  had 
been  much  alarmed  about  him,  by  various  reports 
from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home  ;  where 
a  general  apprehension  prevailed,  of  his  coming  at 

*  Consulem  nulla  in  re  consistere  unquam  sum  passus :  desponsam  homini  jam 
Syriani  ademi.     lb.  16. 

t  Messala  consul  est  egregius,  fortis,  constans,  diligens,  nostri  laudator,  amator, 
imitator.     lb.  14. 

$  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ipsi  illi  C  Mario,  qui  durior  ad 
h;pc  studia  videbatur,  jucundus  fuit. 

Mithridaticum  vero  bellum,  magnum  atquc  difficile — totum  ab  boc  expressuin  est; 
qui  libii  non  modo  L.  Lucullum — verum  etiam  populi  Rom.  nomen  illustrant. — Nam 
quas  res  in  consulatu  nostro  vobiscumsimul  pro  salute  urbis  atque  imperii — gessirhus, 
attigit  hie  versibus  atque  inchoavit:  quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et  jucunda 
visa  est,  hunc  ad  perficiendum  boitatus  sum.     Pro  Arcbia,  9.  11. 
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the  head  of  an  army,  to  take  the  government  into  his 
hands.*  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  it  now  in  his 
power,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Republic, 
without  the  hazard  even  of  a  war,  or  any  opposition 
to  control  him.  Caesar,  with  the  tribune  Metellus, 
was  inviting  him  to  it,  and  had  no  other  ambition,  at 
present,  than  to  serve  under  him  :  but  Pompey  was 
too  phlegmatic,  to  be  easily  induced  to  so  desperate 
a  resolution  ;  or  seems  rather,  indeed,  to  have  had 
no  thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort,  but  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  rank  which  he  then  possessed,  of  the 
first  citizen  of  Rome,  without  a  rival.  He  had  lived 
in  a  perpetual  course  of  success  and  glory,  without 
any  slur,  either  from  the  senate  or  the  people,  to  in- 
spire him  with  sentiments  of  revenge,  or  to  give  him 
a  pretence  for  violent  measures  ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  growing  disorders  of  the  city,  would 
soon  force  all  parties  to  create  him  dictator,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  state;  and  thought  it  of  more  ho- 
nour to  his  character  to  obtain  that  power,  by  the 
consent  of  his  citizens,  than  to  extort  it  from  them 
by  violence.  But  whatever  apprehensions  were 
conceived  of  him,  before  his  coming,  they  all  vanish- 
ed at  his  arrival ;  for,  he  no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy, 
than  he  disbanded  his  troops,  giving  them  orders 
only  to  attend  him  in  his  triumph  ;  and,  with  a  pri- 
vate retinue,  pursued  his  journey  to  Rome,  where 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  came  out  to  receive 
him,  with  all  imaginable  gratulations  and  expres- 
sions of  joy,  for  his  happy  return.f 

By  his  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended  the 
barrier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia,  hav- 
ing added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms,^  Pontus, 
Syria,  Bythynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Roman  provinces  ;  leaving  all  the  other  kings,  and 
nations  of  the  east,  tributary  to  the  Republic,  as  far 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp. 
t  lb. 

t  Ut  Asia,  qua?  imperium  antea  nostrum  tcrminabat,  nunc  tribus  novis  provinciis 
ipsa  cingatur.     Dc  Provin.  Consular.  12. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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as  the  Tigris.  Among  his  other  conquests,  he  took 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  opportunity  of  a  con- 
test about  the  crown,  between  the  two  brothers  Hir- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  :  the  lower  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  with  little  or  no  opposition;  but 
the  fortress  of  the  temple  cost  him  a  siege  of  three 
months  ;  nor  would  he  have  taken  it  then,  so  easily, 
as  Dio  tells  us,*  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage, 
that  the  besieged  gave  him,  by  the  observance  of 
their  weekly  sabbaths,  on  which  they  abstained  so 
religiously  from  all  work,  as  to  neglect  even  their 
necessary  defence.  He  shewed  great  humanity  to 
the  people,  and  touched  no  part  of  the  sacred  trea- 
sure, or  vessels  of  gold,  which  were  of  an  immense 
value  :f  yet  was  drawn,  by  his  curiosity,  into  such 
a  profanation  of  their  temple,  as  mortified  them 
more  than  all  that  they  had  suffered  by  the  war : 
for,  in  taking  a  view  of  the  buildings,  he  entered 
with  his  officers,  not  only  into  the  holy  place,  where 
none  but  the  priests,  but  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
where  none  but  the  high  priest  was  permitted,  by 
the  law,  to  enter  :  by  which  act,  as  a  very  eminent 
writer,  more  piously,  perhaps,  than  judiciously,  re- 
marks, he  drew  upon  himself  the  curse  of  God,  and 
never  prospered  afterwards. J  He  carried  Aristo- 
bulus and  his  children  prisoners  to  Rome,  for  the 
ornament  of  his  triumph  ;  and  settled  Hircanus  in 
the  government  and  the  high  priesthood,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  tribute.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  public 
letters,  which  brought  the  account  of  his  success, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that,  on  all  festival  days, 
he  should  have  the  privilege  to  wear  a  laurel  crown, 
with  his  general's  robe  ;  and  in  the  equestrian  races 
of  the  circus,  his  triumphal  habit:  an  honour,  which, 
when  he  had  once  used,  to  shew  his  grateful  sense 
of  it,   he  ever  after  prudently  declined  ;  since,  with- 

*  Dio,  1.  37.  p.  36. 

t  At  Cn.   Pompeius,  captis  Hierosolyniis,  victor,  ex  illo  fano  nihil  attigit.     Pro 
Flacc.  28. 

X  Prideaux.  Connect,  par.  2.  p.  343. 
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out  adding  any  thing  to  his  power,  it  could  serve 
only  to  increase  the  envy,  which  many  were  en- 
deavouring to  stir  up  against  him.* 

On  the  merit  of  these  great  services  he  did  many 
acts  abroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  gave 
what  laws  he  pleased  to  the  whole  east;  distributed 
the  conquered  countries,  at  discretion,  to  the  kings 
and  princes  who  had  served  him  in  the  wars;  built 
twenty-nine  new  cities,  or  colonies;  and  divided  to 
each  private  soldier  about  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and 
to  his  officers  in  proportion  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  his 
donative  is  computed  to  amount  to  above  three  mil- 
lions of  our  money. f 

His  first  business,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and 
what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts  ra- 
tified by  public  authority.  The  popular  faction  pro- 
mised him  every  thing,  and  employed  all  their  skill 
to  divert  him  from  an  uniou  with  Cicero  and  the  se- 
nate, and  had  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
him  :  but  he  found  the  state  of  things  very  different 
from  their  representations  ;  saw  Cicero  still  in  high 
credit;  and,  by  his  means,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  much  respected  ;  which  obliged  him  to  use 
great  management,  and  made  him  so  cautious  of  of- 
fending any  side,  that  he  pleased  none.  Cicero  says, 
of  his  first  speech,  that  it  was  neither  agreeable  to 
the  poor,  nor  relished  by  the  rich  ;  disappointed  the 
seditious,  yet  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  honest. J  As 
he  happened  to  come  home  in  the  very  heat  of  Clo- 
dius's  affair,  so  he  was  presently  urged,  by  both 
parties,  to  declare  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Fufius, 
a  busy,  factious  tribune,  demanded  of  him,  before 
the  people,  what  he  thought  of  Clodius's  being  tried 
by  the  praetor  and  a  bench  of  judges?  to  which  he 
answered,  very  aristocratically,  as  Cicero  calls  it; 
that  he  had  ever  taken  the  authority  of  the  senate, 

*  Dio,  1.  37.  p.  39.  t  Plin.  Hist.  1.  37.  2.     Appian.  de  bell.  Mithridat 

+  Prima  concio  Pompeii — non  jucunda  niiseris,  inanis  improbii,  beatis  non  grata, 
bonis  uon  gravis.     Itaque  frigebat.     Ad  Att  1.  14. 

Q  2 
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to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in  all  cases.  And 
when  the  Consul  Messala  asked  him,  in  the  senate, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  that  profanation  of  religion, 
and  the  law  proposed  about  it  ?  he  took  occasion, 
without  entering  into  particulars,  to  applaud,  in  ge- 
neral, all  that  the  senate  had  done  in  it;  and,  upon 
sitting  down,  told  Cicero,  who  sat  next  to  him,  that 
he  had  now  said  enough,  he  thought,  to  signify  his 
sentiments  of  the  matter.* 

Crassus  observing  Pompey 's  reserve,  resolved  to 
push  him  to  a  more  explicit  declaration,  or  to  get 
the  better  of  him,  at  least  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
senate ;  rising  up,  therefore,  to  speak,  he  launched 
out,  in  a  very  high  strain,  into  the  praises  of  Cicero's 
consulship  ;  declaring  himself  indebted  to  it  for  his 
being,  at  that  time,  a  senator  and  a  citizen  ;  nay,  for 
his  very  liberty  and  his  life  ;  and  that,  as  often  as  he 
saw  his  wife,  his  family,  and  his  country,  so  often  he 
saw  his  obligations  to  Cicero.  This  discomposed 
Pompey,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  Crassus's 
motive ;  whether  it  was  to  take  the  benent  of  an  op- 
portunity, which  he  had  omitted,  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  Cicero;  or  that  he  knew  Cicero's  acts  to 
be  in  high  esteem,  and  the  praise  of  them  very  agree- 
able to  the  senate  ;  and  it  piqued  him  the  more,  for 
its  coming  from  a  quarter,  whence  it  was  least  to  be 
expected ;  from  one,  whom  Cicero,  out  of  regard  to 
him,  had  always  treated  with  a  particular  slight. 
The  incident,  however,  raised  Cicero's  spirits,  and 
made  him  exert  himself  before  his  new  hearer,  Pom- 
pey, with  all  the  pride  of  his  eloquence :  his  topics 
were,  the  firmness  and  gravity  of  the  senate  ;  the 
concord  of  the  equestrian  order  ;  the  concurrence  of 
all  Italy:  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  baffled  conspi- 
racy; the  peace  and  plenty  which  had  since  suc- 
ceeded: all  which  he  displayed  with  his  utmost 
force,  to  let  Pompey  see  his  ascendant  still  in  that 

*  Mihique,  tit  assedit,  dixit,  se  putare  satis  ab  se  etiam   de  istis  rebus  esse 
responsum.     lb.  ; 
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assembly,  and  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  accounts  of  his  new  friends.*  Pompey,  like- 
wise, on  his  side,  began  presently  to  change  his  tone, 
and  affected,  on  all  public  occasions,  to  pay  so  great 
a  court  to  Cicero,  that  the  other  faction  gave  him 
the  nick-name  of  Cnaeus  Cicero  :  and  their  seeming 
union  Mas  so  generally  agreeable  to  the  city,  that 
they  were  both  of  them  constantly  clapped,  when- 
ever they  appeared  in  the  theatre,  without  a  hiss 
from  any  quarter. f  Yet  Cicero  easily  discovered, 
that  all  this  outward  civility  was  but  feigned  and  ar- 
tificial; that  he  was  full  of  envy  within,  and  had  no 
good  intentions  towards  the  public  ;  nothing  candid 
or  sincere ;  nothing  great,  generous,  or  free,  in  him.f 
There  was  one  point,  which  Pompey  resolved  to 
carry,  this  summer,  against  the  universal  inclination 
of  the  city  ;  the  election  of  L.  Afranius,  one  of  his 
creatures,  to  the  consulship :  in  which  he  fights,  says. 
Cicero,  neither  with  authority,  nor  interest,  but  with 
what  Philip  of  Macedon  took  every  fortress,  into 
which  he  could  drive  a  loaded  ass.||  Plutarch  says, 
that  he  himself  distributed  the  money  openly  in  his 
own  gardens  :  but  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  current 
report,  that  the  consul  Piso  had  undertaken  to  di- 
vide it  at  his  house:  which  gave  birth  to  two  new 
laws,  drawn  up  by  Cato  and  his  brother-in-law,  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  supposed  to  be  levelled 
at  the  consul ;  the  one  of  which  gave  a  liberty  to 
search  the  houses,  even  of  magistrates,  on  informa- 

*  Proxime  Pompcium  sedcbam:  intellexi  hominem  moveri )  utrum  Crassum  inire 
earn  gratiam,  quam  ipse  prastermisisset. 

Ego  auteni,  Dii  boni,  quomodo  hi<mt^an^.va-i.fji.m  novo  auditori  Pompeio  ? — Ha:c 
erat  vvtoQej-k;  de  gravitate  Ordinis,  de  equestri  concordia,  de  consensione  Italia:,  de 
immortuis  reliquiis  conjurationis,  de  vilitate,  de  otio.     Ad  Att.  1.  14. 

t  Usque  eb,  ut  nostri  illi  comissatores  conjurationis,  barbatuli  juvenes,  ilium  in 
scrmonibus  Cnsum  Ciceronem  appelleni.  Itaque  et  ludis  et  gladiatoribus  miran- 
das  Iin-«r»/wao-wj,  sine  ulla  pastoricia  fistula,  auferebamus.     lb.  16. 

t  Nos,  utostendit,  adniodum  diligit — aperte  laudat :  occulte,  sed  ita  ut  perspicuum 
sit,  invidet:  nihil  come,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  iv  toi?  otoXitixo"?  honestum,  nihil  illustre, 
nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum.     lb.  13. 

||  In  eo  neque  auctoritate,  neque  gratia  pugnat;  sed  quibus  Philippus  omnia  cas-- 
tella  expugnari  posse  dicebat,  in  quae  modo  asellus  onustus  auro  posset  ascendere. 
lb.  16. 
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tion  of  bribery  ;  the  other  declared  all  those  enemies 
to  the  state,  at  whose  houses  the  dividers  of  money 
were  found.*  Pompey,  however,  obtruded  Afra- 
nius  upon  the  city,  by  which  he  disgusted  all  the 
better  sort,  both  of  the  senate  and  pcople-t 

He  had  been  making  preparation,  all  this  summer, 
for  his  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birth-day, 
the  30th  of  September  ;  having  resided,  in  the  mean- 
while, as  usual,  in  the  suburbs:  so  that  the  senate 
and  people,  in  compliment  lo  him,  held  their  assem- 
blies, generally,  during  that  time,  without  the  walls  ; 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  to  have  been  in  the 
Flaminian  cireus.J  His  triumph  lasted  two  days, 
and  was  the  most  splendid  which  had  ever  been  seen 
in  Rome:  he  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  out  of  the 
spoils,  with  an  inscription,  giving  a  summary  of  his 
victories :  "  That  he  had  finished  a  war  of  thirty 
"  years  ;  had  vanquished,  slain,  and  taken  two  mil- 
'1  lions  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  men; 
"  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  ships  ; 
"  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  a  thousand 
"  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and  fortresses  ; 
"  and  subdued  all  the  countries  between  the  lake 
"  Maeotis  and  the  Red  Sea."§ 

Quintus  Cicero,  who,  by  the  help  and  interest  of 
his  brother,  was  following  him  at  a  proper  distance, 

*  Consul  autem  ille — suscepisse  negotium  dicitur,  et  domi  divisorcs  habere  :  sed 
S.  Cta.  duo  jam  facta  sunt  odiosa,  quod  in  consulem  facta  putantur,  Catone  et  Do- 
mitio  postulante,  &c.     lb.  16. 

t  Consul  est  impositus  nobis,  queiu  nemo  prater  ncs  philosophos  aspicere  sine 
suspiratu  posset.     lb.  18. 

$  Fufius  in  concionem  produxit  Pompeium;  res  a;;ebaturin  CircoFlamiuio.  lb.  14. 
§  Cn.  Pompeius.  Cn.  F.  magnus.  Imp. 

BeELO.  XXX.   ANNOHUM.  CONFECTO. 

FlISIS.    FUGATIS.   OCCISIS.    IN    DED1II0NEM 

ACCEPTIS.    HOMINUM.    CENT1ES.    VICIES. 

SEMlit.    CENTENIS.    LXXXIII.     M. 

Depressis  aut  capt.  navibus.  Dccixlvi. 

Oppidis.  Castelljs.  M.d. xxxviii. 

IN   fidem   receptis. 

Terris.  a.  M.t.oti.  Lacit.  ad  Hubkum. 

MaUE.    SVBACT1S. 

Votum.  MERij-o.  Minerva. 

Plin.  Hist  N.  7.  Co. 
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through  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  having  been 
praetor  the  last  year,  now  obtained  the  government 
of  Asia ;  a  rich  and  noble  province,  comprehend- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  Asia  Minor. 
Before  he  went  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  earnestly 
pressed  Atticus,  whose  sister  he  married,  to  go  along 
with  him,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants;  and  resented  his 
refusal  so  heinously,  that  Cicero  had  no  small  trou- 
ble to  make  them  friends  again.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent letter,  on  this  subject,  from  Cicero  to  Atticus ; 
which  I  cannot  forbear  inserting,  for  the  light  which 
it  gives  us  into  the  genuine  characters  of  all  the 
three,  as  well  as  of  other  great  men  of  those  times, 
with  a  short  account  also  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Republic. 

CICERO   TO    ATTICUS. 

"  I  perceive,  from  your  letter,  and  the  copy  of 
"  my  brother's,  which  yon  sent  with  it,  a  great  alter- 
"  ation  in  his  affection  and  sentiments  with  regard 
"  to  you  :  which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern, 
"  which  my  extreme  love  for  you  both  ought  to  give 
"  me ;  and  with  wonder,  at  the  same  time,   what 
could  possibly  happen  either  to  exasperate  him  so 
highly,   or  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  him.     I 
"  had  observed,  indeed,  before,  what  you  also  mis- 
"  trusted  at  your  leaving  us,  that  he  had  conceived 
"  some  secret  disgust,  which  shocked  and  filled  his 
"  mind  with  odious  suspicions:  which,  though  I  was 
"  often  attempting  to  heal,  and  especially  after  the 
"  allotment  of  his  province,  yet  I  could  neither  dis- 
"  cover  that  his  resentment  was  so  great,  as  it  ap- 
'*  pears  to  be,  from  your  letter,  nor  find,  that  what 
"  I  said  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  him  as  I  wished. 
"  I  comforted  myself,  however,  with  a  persuasion, 
"  that  he  would  contrive  to  see  you  at  Dyrrachium, 
'*  or  some  other  place  in  those  parts ;  and,  in  that 
"  case,  made  no  doubt  but  that  all  would  be  set 
"  right ;  not  only  by  your  discourse,  and  talking  the 
"  matter  over  between  yourselves,  but  by  the  very 
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"  sight  and  mutual  embraces  of  each  other:  for  I 
"  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  it  as  well  as  myself, 
"  what  a  fund  of  goodnature  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
"  per  there  is  in  my  brother,  and  how  apt  he  is,  both 
to  take  and  to  forgive  an  offence.  But  it  is  very 
unlucky,  that  you  did  not  see  him  ;  since,  by  that 
means,  what  others  have  artfully  inculcated  has 
had  more  influence  on  his  mind,  than  either  his 
duty,  or  his  relation  to  you,  or  your  old  friend- 
ship, which  ought  to  have  had  the  most.  Where 
the  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  ima- 
gine than  to  write  ;  being  afraid,  lest,  while  I  am 
11  excusing  my  own  people,  I  should  be  too  severe 
"  upon  your's  ;  for,  as  I  take  the  case  to  be,  if  those 
"  of  his  own  family  did  not  make  the  wound,  they 
"  might,  at  least,  have  cured  it.  When  we  see  one 
"  another  again,  I  shall  explain  to  you  more  easily 
"  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  which  is  spread  some- 
"  what  wider  than  it  seems  to  be. — As  to  the  letter 
"  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica,  and 
"  what  you  suppose  him  to  have  said  of  you  to  your 
"  friends  at  Rome,  and  on  the  road,  I  cannot  con- 
"  ceive  what  could  move  him  to  it.  But  all  my 
hopes  of  making  this  matter  easy,  depend  on  your 
humanity  :  for  if  you  will  but  reflect,  that  the  best 
men  are  often  the  most  easy,  both  to  be  provoked, 
and  to  be  appeased ;  and  that  this  quickness,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  or  flexibility  of  temper,  is  generally 
the  proof  of  a  good  nature;  and,  above  all,  that 
we  ought  to  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities,  or 
14  faults,  or  even  injuries;  this  troublesome  affair,  I 
"  hope,  will  soon  be  made  up  again.  I  beg  of  you 
"  that  it  may  be  so.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  special 
"  care,  from  the  singular  affection  which  I  bear  to 
V  you,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  that  all,  who 
"  belong  to  me,  may  both  love  and  be  beloved  by 
"  you.  There  was  no  occasion  for  that  part  of  your 
"  letter,  in  which  you  mention  the  opportunities, 
"  which  you  have  omitted,  of  employments,  both  iu 
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**  the  city  and  the  provinces  ;  as  well  at  other  times, 
"  as  in  my  consulship :  I  am  perfectly  acquainted 
"  with  the  ingenuity  and  greatness  of  your  mind ; 
"'  and  never  thought  that  there  was  any  other  differ- 
"  ence  between  you  and  me,  but  in  a  different  choice 
"  and  method  of  life  :  whilst  I  was  drawn,  by  a  sort 
"  of  ambition,  to  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  honours; 
"  you,  by  other  maxims,  in  no  wise  blameable,  to  the 
*■  enjoyment  of  an  honourable  retreat.     But,  for  the 
"  genuine  character  of  probity,  diligence,  exactness 
•'  of  behaviour,  I  neither  prefer  myself,  nor  any  man 
"  else  to  you  ;  and,  as  for  love  to  me,  after  my  bro- 
"  ther  and  my  own  family,  I  give  you  always  the  first 
"  place.    For  I  saw,  and  saw  it  in  a  manner  the  most 
"  affecting,  both  your  solicitude  and  your  joy,  in  all 
"  the  various  turns  of  my  affairs ;  and,  was  often 
"  pleased,  as  well  with  the  applause,  which  you  gave 
"  me  in  success,  as  the  comfort  which  you  adminis- 
"  tered  in  mv  fears ;  and,  even  now,  in  the  time  of 
"  your  absence,  I  feel  and  regret  the  loss,  not  only 
of  your  advice,  in  which  you  excel  all :  but,  of  that 
familiar  chat  with  you,  in  which  I  used  to  take  so 
much  delight.     Where  then,  shall  I  tell  you,  that 
I  most  want  you?  in  public  affairs?  where  it  can 
"  never  be  permitted  to  me  to  sit  idle  ;  or  in  my  la- 
"  bours  at  the  bar?  which  I  sustained  before,  through 
"  ambition  ;  but  now,  to  preserve  my  dignity  :  or,  in 
"my  domestic  concerns?  where,  though  I  always 
"  wanted  your  help  before,  yet,  since  the  departure 
"  of  mv  brother,  I  now  stand  the  more  in  need  of  it. 
"  In  short,  neither  in  my  labours,  nor  rest ;  neither 
"  in  business,  nor  retirement;  neither  in  the  Forum, 
"  nor  at  home;  neither  in  public,  nor  in  private  af- 
"  fairs,  can  I  live  any  longer  without  your  friendly 
"  counsel,  and  endearing  conversation.      We  have 
"  often  been  restrained,  on  both  sides,  by  a  kind  of 
"  shame,  from  explaining  ourselves  on  this  article; 
"  but  I  was  now  forced  to  it,  by  that  part  of  your 
"  letter,  in  which  you  thought  tit  to  justify  yourself 
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"  and  your  way  of  life  to  me.     But,  to  return  to  my 
"  brother:  in  the  present    state  of  the  ill-humour 
"  which  he  expresses  towards  you,  it  happens,  how- 
"  ever,  conveniently,  that  your  resolution  of  declin 
"  tug  all  employments  abroad,   was   declared  and 
"  kfiown   long   beforehand,  both    to  me  and   your 
V  Other  friends;  so  that  your  not  being-  now  toge- 
"  ther,  cannot  be  charged  to  any  quarrel  or  rupture 
"  between  you,  but  to  your  judgment  and  choice  of 
"  life.     Wherefore,  both  this  breach  in  your  union, 
"  will,  undoubtedly,  be  healed  again,  and  your  friend- 
*'  ship  with  me  remain  for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has 
"  hitherto  been.     We  live  here,  in  an  infirm,  wretch- 
"  ed,  tottering  Republic :   for  you   have   heard,    I 
"  guess,  that  our  knights,  are  now  almost  disjoined 
¥  again  from  the  senate.     The  first  thing  which  they 
'•'  took  amiss,  was  the  decree  for  calling  the  judges 
"  to  account,  who  had  taken  money  in  Clodius's  af- 
"  fair  :  I  happened  to  be  absent  when  it  passed  ;  but, 
"  hearing  afterwards,  that  the  whole  order  resented 
"  it,  though,  without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the 
"  senate,  as  I  thought,  with  great  effect;  and,  in  a 
"  cause,  not  very  modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copi- 
"  ously.     They  have  now  another  curious  petition, 
"  scarce  fit  to  be  endured  ;  which  yet  I  not  only  bore 
"  with,  but  defended.     The  company,  who  hired  the 
V  Asiatic  revenues  of  the  censors,  complained  to  the 
"  senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  eagerness,  they 
"  had  given  more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,  and 
"  begged  to  be  released  from  the  bargain.     1  was 
"  their  chief  advocate,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  second; 
ts  for  Crassus  was  the  man,  who  put  them  upon  mak- 
"  ing  this  request.     The  thing  is  odious  and  shame- 
Sl  ful,  and  a  public  confession  of  their  rashness  :  but, 
"  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  if  they 
"  should  obtain  nothing,  they  would  be  wholly  alie- 
;<  nated  from  the  senate;  so  that; this  point,  also,  was 
"  principally  managed  by  me.     For,  on  the  1st  and 
;i  2d  of  December,  I  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the  dig- 
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*'  nity  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
*'  concord  between  them,  and  was  heard  very  fa- 
"  vourably  in  a  full  house.    Nothing,  however,  is  yet 
"  done  ;  but  the  senate  appears  well  disposed  :  for 
"  Metellus,  the  consul  elect,  was  the  only  one,  who 
*'  spoke  against  us  ;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato, 
*'  was  going  also  to  speak,  if  the  shortness  of  the  day 
"  had  not  prevented  hkn.     Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my 
**  old  measures,  I  am  supporting,  as  well  as  I  can, 
'*  that  concord  which  my  consulship  had  cemented  : 
"  but,  since  no  great  stress  can  now  be  laid  upon  it, 
"  I  have  provided  myself  another  way,  and  a  sure 
"  one,  I  hope,  of  maintaining  my  authority;  which,  I 
"  cannot  well  explain  by  letter,  yet,  will  give  you  a 
"  short  hint  of  it.  1  am  in  strict  friendship  with  Pom- 
"  pey — I  know  already  what  you  say — and  will  be 
"  uponmy  guard,  as  far  as  caution  can  serve  me,  and 
"  give  you  a  farther  account,  some  other  time,  of  my 
"  present  conduct  in  politics.     You  are  to  know,  in 
"  the  meanwhile,  that  Lucceius  designs  to  sue  direct- 
"  ly  for  the  consulship ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  said,  but 
"  two  competitors:  Caesar,  by  means  of  Arrius,  pro- 
"  poses  to  join  with  him ;  and  Bibulus,  by  Piso's 
"  mediation,  thinks  of  joining  with  Cresar.    Do  you 
"  laugh  at  this?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no  laughing 
"  matter.    What  shall  I  write  farther?  What?  There 
"  are  many  things;  but,  for  another  occasion.    If  you 
*'  would  have  us  expect  you,  pray  let  me  know  it: 
*'  at  present,  I  shall  beg  only  modestly,  what  I  de- 
"  sire  very  earnestly,  that  you  would  come  as  soon 
"  as  possible.     December  the  5lh."*     - 

As  the  petition  of  the  knights,  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  Cato,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  speak  to 
it,  opposed  it  so  resolutely,  that  he  prevailed  to 
have  it  rejected  :  which  Cicero  often  condemns,  as 
contrary  to  all  good  policy;  and  complains,  some- 
times, in  his  letters,  that  Cato,  though  he  was  the 
only  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  Republic,  yet 

*  Ad.  Att.  1.  17". 
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frequently  did  mischief,  by  pursuing  his  maxims 
absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  times;* 
and,  upon  a  review  of  the  transactions,  which  had 
passed  since  his  consulship,  and  the  turn  which 
the  public  affairs  were  then  taking-,  beseems  to  fore- 
tel,  that  the  Republic  could  not  stand  much  longer; 
since  this  very  year  had  overthrown  the  two  main 
pillars  of  it,  which  he  had  been  erecting  with  such 
pains  ;  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  their  union 
with  the  knights.f 

Q.  Crecilius  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius  were  now 
consuls.  The  tirst  had  been  praetor  in  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, and  commanded  an  army  against  Catiline, 
and  was  an  excellent  magistrate  and  true  patriot; 
a  firm  opposer  of  all  the  factious,  and  a  professed 
enemy  also  to  Fompey  ;  in  which  he  was  the  more 
heated  by  a  private  resentment  of  the  affront  offered 
to  his  sister  Mucia,  whom  Pompey  had  lately  put 
away. J  His  partner,  Afranius,  was  the  creature  of 
Pompey 's  power  ;  but  of  no  credit  or  service  to  him, 
on  the  account  of  his  luxury  and  laziness  ;  being 
fonder  of  balls  than  of  business.  Cicero  calls  him 
a  consul,  whom  none  but  a  philosopher  could  look 
upon  without  sighing;  a  soldier  without  .spirit ;  and 
a  proper  butt  for  the  raillery  of  the  seuate,  where 
Palicanus  abused  him  every  day  to  his  face :  and  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  know  the  value  of  what  he  had  pur- 
chased.§ 

By  the  help  of  this  consul  and  some  of  the  tri- 

*  Unus  est,  qui  curet,  constanlia  magis  et  integritate,  quam,  tit  mihi  videtur,  con- 
silio  et  ingenio,  Cato;  qui  mteeros  publicanos,  quos  habuit  amantissimos  sui,  tertium 
jam  mensem  vexat,  ueque eis a senatu responsum dari patifur.  Ad  Alt.  1. 18.  it.  2.1. 

t  Nam  ut  ea  breviter,  qua'  post  disccssum  tuumacta  sunt,  coUigani,  jam  exclames 
Hcfcessc  est,  res  Rnmimas  diutius  stare  non  posse. 

Sic  ille  annus  duo  firmamenta  Reipub.  per  mc  unnm  constituta,  evertit :  nam  et 
senatus  auctorilatem  abjecit,  et  ordinum  concordiam  disjuBxit.     Ad  Att.  1.  13. 

J  Metellus  est  consul  egrcgius.etnos  amat,&c.    lb.  18,19,  20.    Dio,  1.  37.  p.  52. 

§  Queui  nemo  prater  nos  philosophos  aspicere  sinesuspiralu  posset. 

Auli  autem  lilius,  6  Dii  immortales  !  quam  ignavus  etsine  ammo  miles  f  quam  dig- 
nusrqui  Palicano,  sieut  faeit,  os  ad  male  audiendum  quotidie  praebeat ! 

Ille  alter  ita  nihil  est,  ut  plane  quid  emerit,  nesciat. 

Auli  lilius  vero  ita  se  gerit,  ut  ejus  consulatus  non  consulatus  sit,  sed  magni  nostra 
i  irwjrtw,  6x.e.     Ad  Att.  ib.     Dio,  ib. 
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bunes,  Pompey  imagined,  that  he  should  readily  ob- 
tain the  ratification  of  his  acts,  together  with  an 
Agrarian  law,  which  he  was  pushing  forward,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  to  his 
soldiers  ;  but  he  was  vigorously  opposed  in  them 
both  by  the  other  consul,  Metellus,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  the  senate*  Lucullus  declared,  that  they 
ought  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in  the  gross,  as  if  they 
received  them  from  a.  master,  but  to  consider  them 
separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which  were  found 
to  be  reasonable.!  But  the  tribune  Flavins,  who 
was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of  this  op- 
position, and  animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had 
the  hardiness  to  commit  Metellus  to  prison  ;  and, 
wheu  all  the  senate  followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
prison  too,  he  clapt  his  chair  at  the  prison-door  to 
keep  them  out :  but  this  violence  gave  such  a  general 
scandal  to  the  city,  that  Pompey  found  it  advisable 
to  draw  off  the  tribune,  and  release  the  consul.  J  In 
order  to  allay  these  heats,  Cicero  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law,  which  satisfied  both  parties,  by  se- 
curing the  possessions  of  all  private  proprietors,  and 
hindering  the  public  lands  from  being  given  away  : 
his  proposal  was,  that  out  of  the  new  revenues, 
which  Pompey  had  acquired  to  the  empire,  live 
years  rents  should  be  set  apart  to  purchase  lands, 
for  the  intended  distribution^  But  the  progress 
of  the  affair  was  suspended  by  the  sudden  alann  of 
a  Gallic  war,  which  was  always  terrible  to  Rome, 
and  being  now  actually  commenced  by  several  re- 

*  Agraria  autem  promulgata  est  a  Flavio,  sane,  levis,  &c.     Ad  Alt.  1.10. 

A<raria  lex  a  Flavio  tribuno  pleb.  vehementer  agitabatur,  auctorc  Pompeio  : — 
NihiTpopulare  habebat  prater  auctorem. — Huictoti  rationi  agrarian  sehatus  adversa- 
t>atur,  suspicaus  Pompeio  novam  quandam  potentiam  qux>ri.     lb.  19. 

t  Dio,  1.  57.  52. 

t  lb.  . 

$  Exhac  ego  lege,  secunda  concionis  voluntate,  omnia  tollebam  qiue  ad  privato- 
fum  incommodum  pertinebant.  Unam  rationem  non  lejiciebam,  ut  ager  bac  adven- 
titia  pecunia  emeretur,  quEe  ex  novis  vectigalibus  per  quinquennium  reciperetur. 
Magna  cum  Agrariorum  gratia  confirmabam  omnium  privatorum  possessiones,  (is 
<-nim  est  noster  exercitus,  boniinum,  ut  tute  scis,  locup'etium)  populo  autem  et  Pom- 
peio (nam  id  quoque  volcbam)  satisfaciebani  eniptione.     Ad  Att.  1.  19. 
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volted  nations,  called  for  the  immediate  care  and 
attention  of  the  government.* 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls,  severally,  to 
the  two  consuls ;  and  required  them  to  make  levies 
without  any  regard  to  privilege,  or  exemption  from 
service :  and  that  three  senators  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  one  of  them  of  consular  rank,  to  be  sent,  with 
a  public  character,  to  the  other  Gallic  cities,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  joining  in  the  war.  In  the  allot- 
ment of  these  ambassadors,  the  first  lot  happened 
to  fall  upon  Cicero  ;  but  the  whole  assembly  re- 
monstrated against  it,  declaring  his  presence  neces- 
sary at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  employ- 
ed on  such  an  errand.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  Poinpey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fell,  who  was  re- 
tained, also,  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the  pub- 
lic safety. |  The  three  at  last  chosen  were,  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Creticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.  The  tran- 
salpine Gaul,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Metellus  ;  who  could  not  contain  his  joy 
upon  it,  for  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it  offered 
him.  *'  Metellus,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  an  admirable 
"  consul  :  I  blame  him  only  in  one  thing,  for  not 
"  seeming  pleased  with  the  news  of  peace  from 
"  Gaul.  He  longs,  I  suppose,  to  triumph.  I  wish 
"  that  he  was  as  moderate  in  this,  as  he  is  excellent 
"  in  all  other  respects. "J 

Cicero  now  finished,  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  Isocrates,  what  he  calls 
a  Commentary,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Transactions  of 
his  Consulship ;  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  with  a  desire, 
if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens,  and  the 
cities  of  Greece.     He  happened   to  receive  a  piece, 

*  Sed  htcc  tota  res  interpellate  bello  refrixerat.     Ad  Att.  1.  19. 

+  Senates  decrevit.ut  consules  duas  Gallias  sortirentur ;  delectus  haberetur  ;  vaca^ 
tiones  ne  valerent;  legati  cum  auetoritate  mitterentur,  quiadirent  Gall'ire  civitates. — 
Cum  de  consularibus  mea prima  sors  exisset,  una  voce  senates  frequens  me  in  urbe 
retinendura  censuit  Hoc  idem  post  me  Pompeio  accidit ;  ut  nos  duo,  quasi  pignora 
Reipub.  retineri  videremur.     lb. 

%  Metellus  tuus  est  egregius  consul :  unum  reprehendo,  quod  otium  e  Gallia  nun- 
ciari  non  matjnopere  gaudet.  Cupit,  credo,  triumplmve.  Hoc  vellem  mediocrius , 
ca?tera  cgregia.     lb.  20. 
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at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject,  from 
Atticus,  which  he  rallies,  as  rough  and  unpolished, 
and  without  any  beauty,  but  its  simplicity.  He  sent 
his  own  work  also  to  Posidonius,  of  Rhodes,  and 
begged  that  he  would  undertake  the  same  argu- 
ment, in  a  more  elegant  and  masterly  maimer.  But 
Posidonius  answered  him,  with  a  compliment,  that, 
instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write,  by  the  perusal 
of  his  piece,  he  was  quite  deterred  from  attempting 
it.  Upon  which  Cicero  says,  jocosely,  that  he  had 
confounded  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  freed  him- 
self from  the  importunity  of  those  little  wits  who  had 
been  teazing  him  so  long,  to  be  employed  in  writing 
the  history  of  his  acts.*  What  he  says,  in  excuse 
for  taking  that  task  upon  himself,  is,  that  it  was  not 
a  panegyric,  but  a  history  ;  which  makes  our  loss  of 
it  the  greater,  since  it  must  have  given  a  more  exact 
account  of  those  times,  than  can  now  be  possibly 
had,  in  an  entertaining  work,  finished  with  care  and 
elegance;  which,  not  only  pleased  himself,  as  it 
seems  to  have  done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells  us, 
every  body  else  :  "  If  there  be  any  thing  in  it,"  says 
he,  "  which  does  not  seem  to  be  good  Greek,  or 
*'  polite  enough  to  please  your  taste,  I  will  not  say 
u  what  Lucullus  told  you  of  his  own  history  at  Pan- 
"  ormus,  that  he  had  scattered  some  barbarisms  in 
"  it,  on  purpose  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  work 
"  of  a  Roman  ;  for  if  any  thing  of  that  kind  should 
"  be  found  in  mine,  it  is  not  with  design,  but  cou- 
"  trary  to  my  intention."')" 

Upon  the  plan  of  these  memoirs,   he  composed, 
afterwards,  a  Latin  poem,  in  three  books,  in  which 

*  Tua  ilia — horridula  mihi  atque  incompta  visa  sunt :  sed  tamcn  crant  ornata  hoc 
ipso,  quod  omamenta  negle.verant :  et  utmulieres,  ideo  bene  olere,  quia  nihil  olebani, 
videbantur-— Ad  me  reseripsit  jam  Rhodo  Posidonius,  se  nostrum  iilud  wspii^a 
cum  legeret, — non  modo  non  excitatum  ad  scribendum,  sed  etiam  plane  perterritum 
esse. — Conturbavi  Grsecam  nationera  :  ita  vulgo  qui  instabant,  ut  darem  sibi  quod 
.  omarent,  jam  exhibere  mihi  modestiam  destiterunt.     Ad  Att.  2.  1 . 

t  Conjinentarium  consulatus  niei  Grace  compositum  ad  te  misi  :  in  q-uo  si  quid 
erit,  quod  homini  Attico  minus  Grajcum,  eruditumque  videatur,  non  dieain,  quod 
tibi,  ut  opinor,  Panormi  Lucullus  de  suis  historiis  dixerat,  sc,  quo  facilius  illas  pro- 
baret  Roniani  hominis  esse,  jdpirco  barhara  quisdam  et  fl-sXofx*  djspersisse.  Apud 
o\c  si  quid  erit  ejusmodi,  me  impriideote  erit  et  invito.     Att.  I.  19. 
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he  carried  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  his  exile, 
bnt  did  not  venture  to  publish  it,  till  several  years 
after  :  not  that  he  was  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  resent- 
ment of  those  whom  lie  had  lashed  in  it,  for  he  had 
done  that  part  very  sparingly,  but  of  those,  rather, 
whom  he  had  not  celebrated,  it  being  endless  to  men- 
tion all  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him.*  This 
piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  fragments,  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  his  other  writings.  The  three 
books  were  severally  inscribed  to  three  of  the  Muses; 
of  which  his  brother  expresses  the  highest  approba- 
tion, and  admonishes  him  to  bear  in  mind  what 
Jupiter  recommends  in  the  end  of  Urania,  or  the 
second  book ;  which  concluded,  probably,  with 
some  moral  lesson,  not  unlike  to  what  Calliope  pre- 
scribes in  the  third. j~ 

Interea  cursus,  quos  primd  a  parte  juventte, 

Quosqiie  adeo  consul  virtute  animoque  petisti, 

Hos  retine  ;  atque  auge  fanuim  laudesque  ban  arum. 

That  noble  course,  in  which  thy  earliest  youth 
Was  train'd  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth  ; 
In  which,  when  consul,  you  such  honour  won, 
While  Rome,  with  wonder  and  applause  look'd  on, 
The  same  pursue ;  and  let  each  growing  year, 
A  fresh  increase  of  fame  and  glory  bear. 

He  published,  likewise,  at  this  time,  a  collection 
of  the  principal  speeches  which  he  had  made  in  his 
consulship,  under  the  title  of  his  Consular  Orations  : 
lie  chose  to  make  a  separate  volume  of  them,  as  De- 
mosthenes had  done  of  his  Philippics,  in  order  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  political  talents ;  being 
of  a  different  maimer,  he  says,  from  the  dry  and 
crabbed  style  of  the  bar,  and  shewing,  not  only  how 
he  spoke,  but  how  he  acted.  The  two  first  were 
against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus  ;  the  one  to  the 
senate,  the  other  to  the  people  :  the  third,  on  the  tu- 

*  Scrips!  etiam  versibus  tres  libros  de  temporibus  meis,  quos  jam  pridem  ad  te 
misissem,  si  esse  edendos  putassem — sed  quia  verebar  non  eos,  qui  se  la?sos  arbitra- 
rentur,  etenim  id  feci  parce  et  molliter;  sed  eos,  quos  erat  infinitum  bene  de  me  me- 
ritos  omnes  noininare.     Ep.  fam.  1.  9. 

t  Quod  me  admones  de  nostra  Urania,  suadesque  ut  meminerim  Jovis  orationem, 
qua?  est  in  extremo  illo  libro:  ego  vero  meniini,  et  ilia  omnia  mihi  magis  scripsi, 
quam  caeteris.     Ep.  ad  Quint,  fiat.  2.  9.    Vid.  Att.  2.  3.     De  Divin.  1.  11. 
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mult  about  Otho  :  the  fourth,  for  Rabirius:  the  fifth, 
to  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  :  the  sixth,  upon  his 
resigning  the  province  of  Gaul  :  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  on  the  affair  of  Catiline  :  with  two 
more  short  ones,  as  appendixes  to  those  on  the  Ag- 
rarian law.  But  of  these  twelve,  four  are  entirely 
lost;  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  with  one  of  the  short 
ones;  and  some  of  the  rest  left  maimed  and  imper- 
fect. He  published  also,  at  this  time,  in  Latin  verse, 
a  translation  of  the  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  which  he 
promises  to  send  to  Atticus,  with  the  volume  of  his 
orations  ;#  of  which  work  there  are  only  two  or  three 
small  fragments  now  remaining. 

Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  all  this  while 
how  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give 
an  opening  to  the  scheme,  which  he  had  formed  for 
that  purpose.  His  project  was,  to  get  himself  chosen 
tribune,  and,  in  that  office,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by  some 
stratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the 
people. f  But,  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of 
the  tribunate,  by  its  original  institution,  so  his  first 
step  was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence 
of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house,  Which  could 
not  yet  be  done  without  the  suffrage  of  the  people. 
This  case  was  wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
forms  ;  wanting  every  condition,  and  serving  none  of 
the  ends,  which  were  required  in  general  adoptions; 
so  that,  on  the  first  proposal,  it  seemed  too  extrava- 
gant to  be  treated  seriously,  and  would  soon  have 
been  hissed  off  with  scorn,  had  it  not  been  concerted, 
and  privately  supported,  by  persons  of  much  more 
weight  than  Clodius.    Caesar  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 

*  Fuitenimmihicommodum,  quod  in  eis  orationibus,  quae  Philippics?  nominanrur, 
enituerat  civis  ille  tuns  Demosthenes,  et  quod  se  ab  hoc  refractariolojudicialidkendi 
genere  abjunxerat,  ut  cte^wte^o;  tic  et  isTo\iwi.in^oq  videretur,  curare,  ut  rueae  quoque 
essent  orationcs,  qua  consulates  noiuinarentur. — Hoc  totum  e-aj/j-a.  curabout  habeas: 
et  quoniam  te  cum  scripta,  turn  res  mere  delectant,  iisdem  Iibris  perspicies,  et  quas  aes- 
ser'nn,  et  quae  dixcrim.     Att.  '2.  1. 

Prognostics  mea  cum  oratiunculis  properiiem  expecta.     lb. 

t  Ille  ai)t<  in  non  simulat,  sed  plane  Tribunus  pleb.  fieri cupit.     Ad  At:.  2.  1. 

VOL.     I.  U 
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and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they  in- 
tended to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under 
the  lash  ;  and,  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
measures,  or  make  him,  at  least,  sit  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius  loose  upon  him.  The  solicitor  of  it  was  one  He- 
rennius,  an  obscure,  hardy  tribune,  who  first  moved 
it  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people,  but 
met  with  no  encouragement  from  either;  for  the 
consul  Metellus,  though  brother-in-law  to  Clodius, 
warmly  opposed  it;*  and  declared,  that  he  would 
strangle  him  sooner,  with  his  own  hands,  than  suffer 
him  to  bring  such  a  disgrace  upon  his  family  :f  yet 
Herennius  persisted  to  press  it,  but  without  any  vi- 
sible effect  or  success  ;  and  so  the  matter  hung 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which 
it  seemed  to  deserve  :  sometimes  rallying  Clodius, 
with  much  pleasantry  ;  sometimes  admonishing  him, 
with  no  less  gravity  :  he  told  him,  in  the  senate,  that 
his  attempt  gave  him  no  manner  of  pain ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  any  more  in  his  power  to  overturn  the 
state,  when  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  patricians,  of  the  same  stamp,  in  the  time  of  his 
consulship.^  But  whatever  face  he  put  outwardly 
on  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a  real  uneasiness  within, 
and  made  him  unite  himself  more  closely  with  Pom- 
pey, for  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  against  a  storm, 
which  he  saw  ready  to  break  upon  him :  while  Pom- 
pey, ruffled  likewise  by  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
was  as  forward,  on  his  side,  to  embrace  Cicero,  as  a 
person  necessary  to  his  interest.  Cicero,  however, 
imagining,  that  this  step  would  be  censured  by  many, 
as  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  takes  frequent 
occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it,  to  his  friend 

*  Verum  prreclare  Metellus  impedit  et  impediet.     lb. 

t  Qui  Consul  incipientem  furere  atque  conantem,  sua  se  manu  interfeclurum, 
audiente  senatu  dixerit.     Pro  Cffilio,  2-1 . 

X  Sed  neqne  magnopere  dixi  esse  nobis  laborandum,  quod  nihilo  inagis  ei  licitu- 
rumesset  Plebeio  Rempub.  perdere,  quam  similibus  ejus  me  consule  PalricLis  esset 
licitum.     Ad  Att.  2.1. 
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Atticus,  declaring,  that  the  absolution  of  Clodius, 
the  alienation  of  the  knights,    the   indolence  and 
luxury  of  the  consular  senators,  who  minded  nothing 
but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps  and  mullets,  and  yet 
were  all  envious  of  him,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  some  firmer  support  and  alliance. — That,  in 
this  new  friendship,  he  should  attend  still  to  what 
the  Sicilian  wag  Epicharmus  whispered,  "Be  watch- 
"  ful,   and  distrust,  for  those  are  the  nerves  of  the 
"  mind."*     On  another  occasion,  he  observes,  that 
his  union  with   Pompey,  though  useful  to  himself, 
was  more  useful  to  the  Republic,  by  gaining  a  man 
of  his  power  and  authority,  who  was  wavering  and 
irresolute,  from  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of  the  fac- 
tious :  that  if  this  could  not  have  been  done,  without 
drawing  upon   himself  a  charge  of  levity,  he  would 
not  have  purchased  that,  or  any  other  advantage,  at 
such  a  price ;  but  he  had  managed  the  matter  so, 
as  not  to  be  thought  the  worse   citizen  for  joining 
with   Pompey,   but  Pompey  himself  the  better,  by 
declaring  for  him. — That,  since  Catulus's  death,  lie 
stood  single  and  unsupported,   by  the  other  consu- 
lars,  in  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  ;  for,  as  the  poet 
Rhinton  says,  some  of  them  were  good  for  nothing, 
others  cared  for  nothing.f     "  But  how  much  these 
"  fishmongers  of  our's  envy  me,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
"  write  you  word  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our 
"  meeting.     Yet  nothing  shall  ever  draw  me  away 
"  from  the  senate  ;  both  because  it  is  right,  and  most 
"  agreeable  to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason 
"  to  be  displeased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which 

*  Cum  hoc  ego  me  tanta  familiaritate  conjunxi,  ut  uterque  nostrum  in  sua  ratione 
munitior,  et  in  Repub.  finnior  hac  conjunctione  esse  possit. 

Etsi  iis  novis  amicitiis  implicati  sumus,  ut  crebro  milii  vafer  ille  Siculus,  insusurret 
Epicharmus,  cantilenam  illam  suam  : 

Ad  Alt.  1.  19. 

t  Illud  tamen  velim  existimes,  me  banc  viam  optimatium  post  Catuli  mortem  nee 
presidio  ullo  nee  comitatu  tenere.     Nam  ut  ait  Rhinton,  ut  opinor, 

'Oj  fj.lv  ■ars^'  dlv/  ua-iV,  c;f  i'  oi>Ssv  fxil.si.      Ad  Ait.  i 

R  '2 
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"  they  give  me."*     In  a  third  letter,  he  says,  "  You 
"  chide  me,  gently,  for  my  union  with  Pompey:  I 
"  would  not  have  you  to  think,  that  I  sought  it  only 
"  for  my  own  sake  ;  but  things  were  come  to  such  a 
11  crisis,  that,   if  any  difference  had  happened  be- 
"  tween  us,  it  must  have  caused  great  disturbance  in 
"  the  Republic ;  which  I  have  guarded  against  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  without  departing  from  my 
own  maxims,  I  have  rendered  him  the  better,  and 
made  him  remit  somewhat  of  his  popularity  :  for, 
you  must  know,  that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts, 
which  many  have  been  incensing  him  against,  much 
more  gloriously  than  he  does  of  his  own  ;  and  de- 
clares, that  he  had  only  served  the  state  success- 
fully, but  that  I  had  saved  it.f     What  good  this 
will  do  to  me,  I  know  not :  but  it  will  certainly  do 
much  to  the  Republic.     What  if  I  could   make 
"  Caesar  also  a  better  citizen,  whose  winds  are  now 
very  prosperous  ;  should  I  do  any  great  harm  by 
it  ?     Nay,  if  there  were  none  who  really  envied  me, 
but  all  were  encouraging  me  as   they  ought,  it 
would  yet  be  more  commendable  to  heal  the  viti- 
ated parts  of  the  state,  than  to  cut  them  off:  but 
now,  when  that  body  of  knights,  who  Mere  planted 
by  me  in  my  consulship,  with  you  at  their  head, 
as  our  guard  in  the  Capitol,  have  deserted  the  se- 
"  nate,  and  our  cousulars  place  their  chief  happiness 
"  in  training  the  fish  in  their  ponds,  to  feed  from  their 
"  hands,  and  mind  nothing  else;  do  not  you  think, 
"  that  I  am  doing  good  service,  by  managing  so,  that 
"  those  who  can  do  mischief,  will  not?     For,  as  to 
"  our  friend  Cato,  you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I 
"  do  ;  yet,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  greatest 
"  integrity,  he  often  hurts  the  Republic;  for  he  de- 
"  livers  his  opinion,  as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of 

*  Mihi  vero  ut  invideant  piscinarii  nostri,  aut  scribam  ad  te  alias,  aut  in  congres- 
sum  nostrum  reservabo.     A  curia  autem  nuilaiiie  res  divcllet.     lb. 

t  Quern  de  nieis  rebus,  in  quas  mulii  cum  incitarant,  multo  scito  gloriosius,  qnam 
de  suis  pra?dicare.  Sibi  enim  bene  gestae,  mihi  conservative  Reipub.  <iut  testimonium*. 
lb.  3.  1. 
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"  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus.*  What  could 
'  be  more  just,  than  to  call  those  to  an  account,  who 
had  received  money  for  judging  ?  Cato  proposed, 
the  senate  agreed  to  it:  the  knights  presently  de- 
clared war  against  the  senate,  not  against  me ;  for 
<;  I  was  not  of  that  opinion.  What  more  impudent, 
"  than  to  demand  a  release  from  their  contract?  yet 
"  it  was  better  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  alienate 
"the  whole  order:  but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  pre- 
"  vailed;  so  that  now,  when  the  consul  was  thrown 
"  into  prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  tumults  which  have 
"  lately  happened,  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a 
"  foot ;  though,  under  me,  and  the  consuls  who  suc- 
"  ceeded  me,  they  had  defended  the  Republic  so 
"  strenuously,"  &c.f 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Ctesar 
returned  from  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him  from  his  preetorship,  with  great 
fame,  both  for  his  military  and  political  acts.  He 
conquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms,  and 
civilized  them  by  his  laws  ;  and,  having  subdued  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  been  saluted 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  came  away,  in  all  haste,  to 
Rome,  to  sue,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  double  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph  and  the  consulship.^  But  his  de- 
mand of  the  first  was,  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to  the  second  : 
since  the  one  obliged  him  to  continue  without  the 
city,  the  other  made  his  presence  necessary  within : 
so  that,  finding  an  aversion  in  the  senate,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  laws  in  his  favour,  he  preferred  the 
solid  to  the  specious,  and  dropped  the  triumph,  to  lay 

*  Nam  Catonem  nostrum  non  til  amas  plus,  quam  ego.  Sed  tamen  ille  optimo 
animo  utens,  et  summa  fide,  nocetinterdum  Reipub.  elicit  enim  tanquam  in  Platonis 
tuo\iTila,  non  tanquam  in  Romuli  frece,  sententiam.     Ad  Att.  2.  1. 

t  Restitit  et  pervicit  Cato.  Itaque  nunc,  Consule  in  carcere  incluso,  srepe  item 
seditione  commofa,  aspiravit  nemo  eorum,  quorum  ego  concursu,  itemque  Consules, 
qui  post  me  fuerunt,  Rempub.  defendere  solebant.     Ad  Att.  2.  1. 

X  Jura  ipsoruin  permissu  statuerit ;  inveteratam  quandam  barbariam  ex  Gadita-1 
norum  moribus  et  disciplina  delerit.     Pro  Balbo,  19. 

'  Pacataque  provincia,  pari  festinatione,  non  expectato  successore,  ad  triuruphum 
simui  consulatunique  decessit.     Sueton.  J.  Cass.  18.  Vid.  it.  Dio,  1.  37.  p.  64. 
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hold  on  the  consulship.*  He  designed  L.  Lucceius 
for  his  colleague,  and  privately  joined  interests  with 
him,  on  condition  that  Lucceius,  who  was  rich, 
should  furnish  money  sufficient  to  bribe  the  centu- 
ries. But  the  senate,  always  jealous  of"  his  designs, 
and  fearing  the  effects  of  his  power,  when  supported 
by  a  colleague,  subservient  to  his  will,  espoused  the 
other  candidate,  Bibulns,  with  all  their  authority, 
and  made  a  common  purse,  to  enable  him  to  bribe 
as  high  as  his  competitors;  which  Cato  himself  is 
said  to  have  approved. |  By  this  means  they  got 
Bibulus  elected,  to  their  great  joy;  a  man  firm  to 
their  interests,  and  determined  to  obstruct  all  the 
ambitious  attempts  of  Caesar. 

Upon  Caesar's  going  to  Spain,  he  had  engaged 
Crassus  to  stand  bound  for  him  to  his  creditors, 
who  were  clamorous  and  troublesome,  as  far  as  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling:  so  much  did 
he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said  of 
himself. £  Crassus  hoped,  by  the  purchase  of  his 
friendship,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against  Pompey, 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs:  but  Caesar, 
who  had  long  been  courting  Pompey,  and  labouring 
to  disengage  him  from  an  union  with  Cicero,  and  the 
aristocratical  interest,  easily  saw,  that,  as  tilings 
then  stood,  their  joint  strength  would  avail  but  little 
towards  obtaining  what  they  aimed  at,  unless  they 
could  induce  Pompey  also  to  join  with  them  :  on 
pretence,  therefore,  of  reconciling  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus, who  had  been  constant  enemies,  he  formed  the 
project  of  a  triple  league  between  the  three ;  by 
which  they  should  mutually  oblige  themselves  to 
promote  each  other's  interest,  and  to  act  nothing  but 
by  common  agreement:  to  this  Pompey  easily  con- 

*  Dio,  ib. 

t  Pactus  ut  is,  quoniam  inferior  gratia  esset,  pecuniaque  polleret,  nnmmos  de  suo, 
communi  nomine  per  centurias  pronuntiaret.  Qua  cognita  re,  optimates,  quos  metus 
ceperat,  nihil  non  ausurum  eiim  i:i  suinrao  magistrate,  concordi  et  consentiente  col- 
lega,  auctores  Bibulo  fuerunt  tantundem  pollicendi ;  ac  plerique  pecunias  confute^ 
runt;  ne  Catone  quidem  abnuente  earn  largitionem  e  Repub.  fieri.  Sv.eton.  ib.  19. 

*  Plut.  in  Cses.  Appian.  de  bell.  civ.  1.  p.  132.     Sueton.  ib.  13, 
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sented,  on  account  of  the  disgust  which  the  senate 
had  impolitieally  given  him,  by  their  perverse  oppo- 
sition to  every  thing  which  he  desired,  or  attempted, 
in  the  state. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate  ; 
which  was  nothing  else,  in  reality,  but  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  of  three,  the  most  powerful  citizens  of 
Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country,  by  violence, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief 
motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed  by  Caesar,  in 
his  consulship  ;  Caesar's,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's 
glory,  to  advance  his  own  ;  and  Crassus's,  to  gain 
that  ascendant,  which  he  could  not  sustain  alone, 
by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  the  vigour  of  Cae- 
sar.* But  Caesar,  who  formed  the  scheme,  easily 
saw,  that  the  chief  advantage  of  it  would  necessarily 
redound  to  himself:  he  knew,  that  the  old  enmity 
between  the  other  two,  though  it  might  be  palliated, 
could  never  be  healed,  without  leaving  a  secret  jea- 
lousy between  them  ;  and  as,  by  their  common  help, 
he  was  sure  to  make  himself  superior  to  all  others, 
so,  by  managing  the  one  against  the  other,  he  hoped 
to  gain,  at  last,  a  superiority  also  over  them  both.f 
To  cement  this  union,  therefore,  the  more  strongly, 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  interest,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Julia,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  in  marriage  to  Pompey  :  and,  from  this  era,  all 
the  Roman  writers  date  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars, 
which  afterwards  ensued,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Republic,  in  which  they  ended. J 


tu  causa  malorum 


Facta  tribus  dominis  communis  Roma —  LuCAK.  i.  85. 

Hence  flow'd  our  ills,  hence  all  that  civil  flame, 
When  Rome  the  common  slave  of  three  became. 

*  Hoc  consilium  Pompcius  habuerat.  ut  tandem  acta  in  transmarinis  provinciis 
per  Csesarem-confirmarentur  consulem  :  Caesar  autem,  quod  animadvertebat,  se  ce- 
dendo  Pompeii  glorias  aucturum  suam;  et  invidia  communis  potentiae  in  ilium  rele- 
gala,  coniirmaturuni  vires  suas  :  Crassus,  ut  quem  principatum  solus  assequi  non  po- 
terat,  auctoritate  Pompeii,  viribus  teneret  Cassaris.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  44. 

t  Sciebat  enim,  se  alios  facile  omnes  ipsorum  auxilio,  deinde  ipsos  etiam,  unura 
per  alteram,  haud  multo  postea  superaturum  esse.  Dio,  1.  37.  55. 

i  Inter  eum  et  Cn,  Pompeium  et  Crassum  inita  potentia?  societas,  qua  urbi  orbi- 
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Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleased 
with  the  triumvirate;  been  admitted  even  a  partner 
of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league;  which 
seemed  to  want  a  man  of  his  character,  to  make  it 
complete.  For,  while  the  rest  were  engaged  in  their 
governments,  and  the  command  of  armies  abroad, 
his  authority  would  have  been  of  singular  use,  at 
home,  to  manage  ihe  affairs  of  the  city,  and  solicit 
what  they  had  to  transact  with  the  senate  or  people. 
Caesar,  therefore,  was  extremely  desirous  to  add  him 
to  the  party,  or  to  engage  him  rather  in  particular 
measures  with  himself;  and,  no  sooner  entered  into 
the  consulship,  than  he  sent  him  word,  by  their  com- 
mon friend,  Balbus,  that  he  would  be  governed  in 
every  step  by  him  and  Fompey,  with  whom  he  would 
endeavour  to  join  Cras&us  too.*  But  Cicero  would 
not  enter  into  any  engagements,  jointly  with  the 
three,  whose  union  he  abhorred  ;  nor  into  private 
measures  with  Cajsar,  whose  intentions  he  always 
suspected.  He  thought  Pompey  the  better  citizen 
of  the  two  ;  took  his  views  to  be  less  dangerous,  and 
his  temper  more  tractable  ;  and  imagined,  that  a  se- 
parate alliance  with  him,  would  be  sufficient  to  screen 
him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  this  put 
him  under  no  small  difficulty :  for,  if  he  opposed  the 
triumvirate,  he  could  not  expect  to  continue  well 
with  Pompey  ;  or  if  he  served  it,  with  the  senate: 
in  the  first,  he  saw  his  ruin;  in  the  second,  the  loss 
of  his  credit.  Ke  chose,  therefore,  what  the  wise 
will  always  chuse  in  such  circumstances,  a  middle 
way  ;  to  temper  his  behaviour  so,  that,  with  the  con- 
stancy of  his  duty  to  the  Republic,  he  might  have  a 

que  terraram,  nee  minus  diverso  quoque  tempore,  etiani  ipsis  exitiabilis  fuit.     Veil. 
Pat.  2.  44. 

Mo  turn  ex  Metello  consuls  civicum,  Sec.  Hor.  Cam.  2.  1. 

*  Ca?sar  consul  egit  eas  res,  quarum  me  participem  esse  voluit — me  in  tribus  sibi 
conjunctissimis  consularibus  esse  voluit.     De  Proyjnc.  consular.  17. 

Nam  fuit  apud  me  Cornelius,  lninc  dico  Balbum,  Cassaris  familiarem.  Is  affirma- 
bat,  eum  omnibus  in  rebus  rneo  et  Pompeii  consilio  usurum,  daturumque  operain  ut 
cum  Pompeio  Crassum  conjungeret.  Hie  sunt  Iikc.  Conjunctio  mini  summa  cum 
Pompeio;  si  placet  etiam  curri  Cc-csare.     Ad  Att.  2.  3. 
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regard  also  to  his  safety,  by  remitting  somewhat  of 
his  old  vigour  and  contention,  without  submitting  to 
the  meanness  of  consent  or  approbation  ;  and  when 
his  authority  could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country,  to 
manage  their  new  masters  so,  as  not  to  irritate  their 
power  to  his  own  destruction ;  which  wras  all  that 
he  desired  ,*  This  was  the  scheme  of  politics,  which, 
as  he  often  laments  the  weakness  of  the  honest,  the 
perverseness  of  the  envious,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
wicked,  obliged  him  to  pursue. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends,  Papirius  Partus,  made 
him  a  present,  about  this  time,  of  a  collection  of 
books,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Servius  Claudius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  critic  of 
that  age.f  The  books  were  all  at  Athens,  where 
Servius  probably  died:  and  the  manner  in  which 
Cicero  writes  about  them,  to  Atticus,  shews  what 
a  value  he  set  upon  the  present,  and  what  pleasure 
he  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 

"  Papirius  Partus,"  says  he,  "  an  honest  man,  who 
"  loves  me,  has  given  me  the  books,  which  his  brother 
"  Servius  left;  and  since  your  agent Cincius  tells  me, 
"  that  I  may  safely  take  them  by  the  Cincian  law,:]; 
"  I  readily  signified  my  acceptance  of  them.  Now 
"  if  you  love  me,  or  know  that  I  love  you,  I  beg  of 
"  you  to  take  care,  by  your  friends,  clients,  hosts, 
"  freed  men,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  be  lost. 
"  I  am  in  extreme  want  both  of  the  Greek  books, 
"  which  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know  him 
"  to  have  left:  for  I  find  more  and  more  comfort 
"  every  day,  in  giving  all  the  time,  which  I  can  steal 
"  from  the  bar,  to  those  studies.  You  will  do  me  a 
"  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I  assure  you,  by 

*  Nihil  jam  a  me  asperum  in  quenquam  fit,  nee  tanien  quidquara  populare  ac  dis- 
solutum;  seel  ita  tern perata  tota  ratio  est,  ut  Reip.  constantiam  prajstein,  privatis  re- 
bus meis,  propter  infirniitatem  bonorura,  iniquitatem  malevolorum,  odium  in  me 
improboruni,  adhibeam  quandam  cautioners].     Att.  1.  19. 

t  Ut  Servius,  frater  tuus,  quern  literatissimum  fuis&e  judico,  facile  diceret,  hie  ver- 
sus Plauti  non  est.     Ep.  fam.  9.  16. 

t  The  pleasantry,  which  Cicero  aims  at,  turns  on  the  name  of  Atticus's  agent, 
being  the  same  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  law  ;  as  if,  by  being  of  that  family, 
his  authority  was  a  good  warrant  for  taking  any  present. 
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"  shewing  the  same  diligence  in  this,  that  you  usu- 
"  ally  do  in  ail  other  affairs,  which  you  take  ine  to 
"  have  much  at  heart,"  &c* 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country,  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  architect,  Cyrus,  was  finishing  for  him,  at 
Rome,  some  additional  buildings  to  his  house,  on 
Mount  Palatin  :  but  Atticus,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Athens,  found  great  fault  with  the  smallness  of 
the  windows;  to  which  Cicero  gives  a  jocose  an- 
swer, bantering  both  the  objection  of  Atticus,  and 
the  way  of  reasoning  of  the  architects  :  "  You  little 
"  think,"'  says  he,  "  that,  in  finding  fault  with  my 
"  windows,  you  condemn  the  institution  of  Cyrus  y\ 
"  for,  when  I  made  the  same  objection,  Cyrus  told 
"  me,  that  the  prospect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear 
*'  to  such  advantage  through  larger  lights.  For  let 
"  the  eye  be  A  ;  the  object  B,  C  ;  the  rays  D,  E  ; 
"  you  see  the  rest.  If  vision,  indeed,  were  perform- 
"  ed,  as  you  Epicureans  hold,  by  images  flying  off 
"  from  the  object,  those  images  would  be  well 
"  crowded  in  so  strait  a  passage ;  but  if,  by  the 
"  emission  of  rays  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  cora- 
"  modiouslv  enough.  If  vou  find  anv  other  fault, 
"  you  shall  have  as  good  as  you  bring;  unless  it  can 
"  be  mended  without  any  cost  to  me."| 

Caesar  and  Bibnlus  entered  now  into  the  consul- 
ship, with  views  and  principles  wholly  opposite  to 
each  other  ;  while  the  senate  were  pleasing  them- 
selves  with  their  address,  in  procuring  one  consul  of 
their  own,  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  other,  and 
expecting  now  to  reap  the  fruit  of  it.  But  they  pre- 
sently found,  upon  trial,  that  the  balance  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  were  quite  changed,  by  the 
overbearing  power  of  the  three  ;  and  that  Caesar  was 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  legal  and  or- 
dinary  methods  of  opposition  :  he  had  gained  seven 

*  Ad  Att.  1.  20. 

i  Referring  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xcncphon,  called  by  thai  nana* 

X  Ad  Att.  2.  3. 
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of  the  tribunes,  of  whom  Vatinns  was  the  captain  of 
his  mercenaries  ;  whose  task  it  was  to  scour  the 
streets,  secure  the  avenues  of  the  Forum,  and  clear 
it,  by  a  superior  force,  of  all  who  were  prepared  to 
oppose  them. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pushing  on  the 
affair  of  his  adoption  ;  and  soliciting  the  people  to 
confirm  the  law,  which  he  had  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  triumvirate  pretended  to  be  against  it, 
or  at  least  to  stand  neuter  ;  but  were  watching  Ci- 
cero's motions,  in  order  to  take  their  measures  from 
his  conduct,  which  they  did  not  find  so  obsequious 
as  they  expected.  In  this  interval  it  happened  that 
C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  who  had  governed 
Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his  consulship,  was  now 
impeached,  and  brought  to  a  trial,  for  the  trial-admi- 
nistration of  his  province;  and,  being  found  guilty, 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  Cicero  was  his 
advocate,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  pleading,  hap- 
pened to  fall,  with  bis  usual  freedom,  into  a  com- 
plaint of  the  times,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  a  style  that  was  interpreted  to  reflect  severely 
upon  their  present  rulers.  The  story  was  carried 
directly  to  Csesar,  and  represented  to  him  in  such 
colours,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it  presently  on 
Cicero,  by  bringing  on  Clodius's  law  ;  and  was  so 
eager  in  it,  that  he  instantly  called  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and,  being  assisted  by  Pompey,  as 
augur,  to  make  the  act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  the 
adoption  ratified  by  the  people,  through  ail  the 
forms,*  within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibuius,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised 
of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pompey, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens,  and  taking  the 
auspices,  during  which  function  it  was  illegal  to 

*  Hora  fortasse  sexta  dici  questus  sum  in  judicio,  cum  C.  Anfonium  defenderem, 
qutedam  de  Repub.  qua»  mihi  visa  sunt  ad  causam  miseri  illius  pertinere.  Hsc  ho- 
mines impibbiad  quosdam  viros  fortes  longe  alitur  atque  a  me  dicta  erant,  detulerunt. 
Hora  nona,  illc  ipso  die,  tu  es  adoptatus.  Pro  Dom.  16.  Vid  Sueton.  J.  Cass.  20. 
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transact  any  business  with  the  people.*  But  Pom- 
pey,  instead  of  paying'  any  regard  to  his  message, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceeding,  by  presiding  in 
it ;  so  that  it  was  carried  without  any  opposition. 
And  thus,  the  bow,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  which  had 
been  kept  bent  against  him  and  the  Republic,  was  at 
last  discharged  ;f  and  a  plain  admonition  given  to 
him,  what  he  had  to  expect,  if  he  would  not  be  more 
complying.  For  his  danger  was  brought  one  step 
nearer,  by  laying  the  tribunate  open  to  Clodius, 
whose  next  attempt  would  probably  reach  home  to 
him.  These  laws  of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in 
the  style  of  a  petition  to  the  people,  after  the  follow- 
ing form : 

"  May  it  please  yoin  citizens,  to  ordain,  that  P. 
"  Clodius  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law, 
"  as  truly  the  son  of  Fonteius,  as  if  he  were  be- 
"  gotten  of  his  body  in  lawful  marriage;  and  that 
"•  Fonteius  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
*■  him,  as  much  as  a  father  has  over  a  proper  son : 
"  this,  citizens,  I  pray  you  to  confirm,  in  the  manner 
"  in  which  it  is  desired. "£ 

There  were  three  conditions  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  act  of  this  kind  regular :  first,  that  the 
adopter  should  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  inca- 
pable of  procreating  children,  after  having  endea- 
voured it,  without  success,  when  he  was  capable : 
secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should  be 
done  to  the  dignity,  or  the  religious  rites  of  either 
family  :  thirdly,   that  there  should  be  no  fraud,  or 

*  Negant  fas  esse  agi  cum  populo  cam  de  coelo  sevatum  sit.  Quo  die  de  te  lex 
curiata  lata  esse  dicatur,  audes  negare  de  coelo  esse  servatum?  Adest  prassens  vir 
singular!  virtute — M.  liibulus :  hunc  consulcm  illo  ipso  die  contendo  servasse  de 
coelo.     Pro  Dom.  15,. 

t  Fuerat  ille  annus — tanquam  intenrus  arcus  in  me  unum,  sicut  vulgo  rerum  ig- 
nari  loquebautur,  re  quidem  vera  in  universam  Rempub.  traductione  ad  plebem  furi- 
bundi  hominis.     Pro  Sext.  7. 

X  The  lawyers,  and  all  the  later  writers,  from  the  authority  of  A.  Gellius,  call 
this  kind  of  adoption,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  law  of  the  people,  an  adrogation  : 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  any  such  distinction  in  Cicero's  time,  who,  as 
oft  as  he  sueak-s  of  this  act,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  never  uses  any  other 
term  than  that  of  adoption.     Vid.  A.  (Jell.  I.  5.  19. 
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collusion  in  it,  nor  any  thing  sought  by  it,  but  the 
genuine  effects  of  a  real  adoption.  All  these  parti- 
culars were  to  be  previously  examined  by  the  col- 
lege of  priests;  and  if,  after  a  due  inquiry,  they  ap- 
proved the  petition,  it  was  proposed  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  citizens  living  in  Rome,  who  voted  according 
to  their  original  division,  into  thirty  curias,  or  wards, 
which  seem  to  have  been  analogous  to  our  parishes;* 
where  no  business,  however,  could  be  transacted, 
when  an  augur  or  consul  was  observing  the  heavens. 
Now,  in  this  adoption  of  Clodius,  there  was  not  one 
of  these  conditions  observed  :  the  college  of  priests 
was  not  so  much  as  consulted  ;  the  adopter,  Fon* 
teius,  had  a  wife  and  children  ;  was  a  man  obscure 
and  unknown,  not  full  twenty  years  old,  when  Clo- 
dius was  thirty-five,  and  a  senator,  of  the  noblest 
birth  in  Rome :  nor  was  there  any  thing  meant  by 
it,  but  purely  to  evade  the  laws,  and  procure  the  tri- 
bunate ;  for,  the  affair  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Clo- 
dius was  emancipated,  or  set  free  again,  by  his  new 
father,  from  all  his  obligations. f  But  these  obstacles 
signified  nothing  to  Caesar,  who  always  took  the 
shortest  way  to  what  he  aimed  at,  and  valued  neither 
forms  nor  laws,  when  he  had  a  power  sufficient  to 
control  them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
consuls  was  about  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  Caesar  had  prepared,  for  distributing  the 
lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  thousand  poor  citizens, 
who  had  each  three  children  or  more.  Bibulus 
mustered  all  his  forces  to  oppose  it,  and  came  down 
to  the  Forum,  full  of  courageand  resolution,  guarded 
by  three  of  the  tribunes  and  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  Comitiis  Curiatis. 

t  Quod  jus  est  adoptionis,  Tontificcs?  Nempe,  ut  is  adoptet,  qui  neque  procrcare 
liberos  jam  possit,  et  cum  potuerit,  sit  expertus.  Quas  denique  causa  cuique  adop- 
tionis, qtw  ratio  generum,  ac  dignitatis,  quae  sacrorum,  quaeri  a  pontificum  collegio 
solet.  Quid  est  horuin in  ista  adoptione  quffisitum?  Adoptat  annos Tiginti flatus, 
etiam  minor,  Senarorem.    Liberoruiune  causa  (  atprocn  ist    Habetuxorem: 

suscepit etiam liberos. — Quae  omriis notio  pontificum  cunt  adoptarere esse  debuit,  &c. 
Pro  Dom.  ad  Pontif.  13. 
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Semite;  and  as  oft  as  Caesar  attempted  to  recommend 
it,  he  as  often  interrupted  him,  and  loudly  remon- 
strated against  it,  declaring,  that  it  should  never  pass 
in  his  year.  From  words  they  soon  came  to  blows  ; 
where  Bibulus  was  roughly  handled  ;  his  fasces 
broken  ;  pots  of  filth  thrown  upon  his  head  ;  his 
three  tribunes  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  driven 
out  of  the  Forum,  by  Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  Caesar's 
mob.*  When  the  tumult  was  over,  and  the  Forum 
cleared  of  their  adversaries,  Caesar  produced  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus  into  the  rostra,  to  signify  their  opi- 
nion of  the  law  to  the  people  ;  where  Pompey,  after 
speaking  largely  in  praise  of  it,  declared,  in  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose 
it  with  the  sword,  he  would  defend  it  with  his  shield. 
Crassus  applauded  what  Pompey  said,  and  warmly 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  it ;  so  that  it  passed  upon 
the  spot,  without  any  farther  contradiction.^"  Cicero 
was  in  the  country  during  this  contest,  but  speaks 
of  it  with  great  indignation,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  and 
wonders  at  Pompey 's  policy,  in  supporting  Caesar  in 
an  act  so  odious,  of  alienating  the  best  revenues  of 
the  Republic;  and  says,  that  he  must  not  think  to 
make  them  amends,  by  his  rents  on  Mount  Libanus, 
for  the  loss  of  those,  which  he  had  taken  from  them 
in  Campania. J  The  senate  and  all  the  magistrates 
were  obliged,  by  a  special  clause  of  this  law,  to  take 
an  oath  to  the  observance  of  it ;  which  Cato  himself, 
though  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he  never  would 
do  it,  was  forced,  at  last,  to  swallow. || 

Bibulus  made  his  complaint,  the  next  day,  in  the 
senate,  of  the  violence  offered  to  his  person  ;  but, 
finding  the  assembly  so  cold  and  intimidated,  that 

*  Idemque  tu — nomine  C.  Cnpsaris,  clementissimi  atque  optimi  viri,  scelere  vero 
atqueaudaciatua,  M.  Bibuluinforo,  curia,  templis,  lucis  publicis  omnibus  expulisses, 
inclusum  domi  contineres.  In  Vatin.  9.  Dio,  38.  61.  Sueton.  J.  Caes.  20.  Plut.  Pomp. 

t  Dio,  ib.  1.38.  61. 

X  Cmeus  quidem  nosterjam  plane  quid  co^itei,  nescio.     Ad  Att  2.  16. 

Quid  dices?  Vecligal  te  nobis  in  monte  Antilibano  constituisse,  agri  Campani 
abatulisse,     lb. 

|]  Dio,  ib. 
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nobody  cared  to  enter  into  the  affair,  or  to  move  any 
thing  aboutit,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  despair,  with 
a  resolution  to  shut  himself  up  for  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  to  act  no  more  in  public  but 
by  his  edicts.*  This  was  a  weak  step  in  a  magis- 
trate, armed  with  sovereign  authority  ;  for,  though  it 
had  one  effect,  which  he  proposed  by  it,  of  turning 
the  odium  of  the  city  upon  his  colleague,  yet  it  had 
another,  that  overbalanced  it,  of  strengthening  the 
hands  and  raising  the  spirits  of  the  adverse  party, 
by  leaving  the  field  wholly  clear  to  them. 

As  Caesar's  view,  in  the  Agrarian  law,  was  to 
oblige  the  populace,  so  he  took  the  opportunity, 
which  the  senate  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  of 
obliging  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  the  dis- 
advantageous contract,  which  they  had  long,  in  vain, 
complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay  him  :f  and  when  Cato 
still  opposed  it,  with  his  usual  firmness,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison.  He  imagined  that 
Cato  would  have  appealed  to  the  tribunes;  but  see- 
ing him  go  along  patiently,  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  reflecting,  that  such  a  violence  would  create  a 
fresh  odium,  without  serving  any  purpose,  he  desired 
one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  release  him. J 
He  next  procured  a  special  law  from  the  people,  for 
the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  ;  and,  in 
the  struggle  about  it,  so  terrified  and  humbled  Lu- 
cullus,  who  was  the  chief  opposer,  that  he  brought 
him  to  ask  pardon  at  his  feet.|| 

He  carried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect  to- 
wards Cicero;  and  gave  him  to  understand  again, 
by  Balbus,  that  he  depended  on  his  assistance  in 
the  Agrarian  law :  but  Cicero  contrived  to   be  out 

*  Ac  postero  die  in  senatu  conquestum,  nee  quoquarn  reperto,  qui  super  tali  con- 
sternatione  referre,  aut  censere  aliquid  auderet — in  earn  coegit  desperationem,  ut 
quoad  potcstate  abiret,  donio  abditus  nihil  aliud  quain  pereqicta  obnunciaret.  .Sue- 
ton.  J.  Cwji.  20. 

t  Dio,  38.  62.  *  Pint.  Cses. 

||  L.  Lucullo,  liber  ius  resistenti  tan  turn  calrnnniarum  metum  injeeil,  ud  ad  genua 
iiltro  sibi  accederet.     Sueton,  J.  Caes.  20. 
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of  the  way,  and  spent  the  months  of  April  and  May 
in  his  villa,  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed  his 
chief  collection  of  books  ;*  amusing  himself  with 
his  studies  and  his  children,  or,  as  he  says,  jocosely, 
in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  projecting,  how- 
ever, a  system  of  geography,  at  the  request  of  At- 
ticus,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  as  a  subject  too  dry 
and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  ornament  ;f  and  being 
desired  also  by  Atticus  to  send  him  the  copies  of 
two  orations,  which  he  had  lately  made,  his  answer 
was,  that  he  had  torn  one  of  them,  and  could  not 
give  a  copy ;  and  did  not  care  to  let  the  other  go 
abroad,  for  the  praises  which  it  bestowed  on  Pom- 
pey ;  being  disposed  rather  to  recant,  than  publish 
them,  since  the  adoption  of  Ciodius.J  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  too  splenetic,  at  present,  to 
compose  any  thing  but  invectives  ;  of  which  kind 
he  was  now  drawing  up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he 
calls  them,  or  a  secret  history  of  the  times,  to  be 
shewn  to  none  but  Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theo- 
pompus,  the  most  satirical  of  all  writers  :  for  all  his 
politics,  he  says,  were  reduced  to  this  one  point,  of 
hating  bad  citizens,  and  pleasing  himself  with  writ- 
ing against  them  :  and  since  he  was  driven  from  the 
helm,  he  had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck 
from  the  shore  ;  or,  as  Sophocles  says,§ 

*  Nam  aut  fortiter  resistendum  est  legi  Agrarian,  in  quo  est  qusdam  dimicatio,  sed 
plena  laudis  :  aut  quiescendum,  quod  est  non  dissimile,  atque  ire  in  Solonium,  aut 
Antium:  aut  etiam  adjuvandum,  quod  a  me  aiunt  Caesarera  sic  expectare,  ut  non 
dubitet.     Ad  Att.  2.  3. 

Itaque  aut  iibris  me  delecto,  quorum  habeo  Antii  festivam  copiam,  aut  fluctu» 
munero.     lb.  6. 

t  EteiMiu  yiaiy^a.<^tx.a.,  quae  constitueram,  magnusopus  est, — et  hercule  sunt  res 
difficiles  ad  explicandum  et  Ifj-auliii;;  nee  tarn  possunt  av9ngoy«a<fe~o-9«i,  quam  vide- 
batur.     lb. 

X  Orationes  me  duas  postulas,  quarum  alteram  non  libehat  mihi  scribere,  quia 
abscideram  ;  alteram,  ne  laudarem  eum,  quern  non  amabam.     lb.  7. 

Ut  sciathic  noster  Hierosolymarius,  traductor  adplebem,  quam  bonammeis  putis- 
simis  orationibus  gratiam  retulerit ;  quarum  expecta  divinam  sraXivooolav.    lb.  9. 

§  Itaque  avsxWa,  quaitibi  unilegamus,  Theopompino  genere,  aut  etiam  asperiore 
multo,  pangentur.  Neque  aliud  jam  quicquam  •KroXiTEVciu.tt[,  nisi  odisse  improbos. 
Att.  2.  6. 

Nunc  vero  cum  cogar  exire  de  navi,  non  abject'.?  sed  reroi>tis  gubernaculis,  cupio 
istorum  naufragiaex  terra  intueri;  cupio,  ut  ait  tuus  amicus  SophocleS>, 

xiv  bml  c';yr\ 

IIuxvSj  avoitiv  Iv/.c.ic;  iuJwri)  <ff>!'/;.      Cb.  T-. 
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Under  the  shelter  of  a  good  varm  roof, 
With  mind  serenely  calm  and  prone  to  sleep, 
Hear  the  loud  storm,  and  beating  ruin  without. 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sue  for  the 
tribunate,  whilst  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  a  while,  of  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Caesar.     He  declared  every  where, 
loudly,  that  his  chief  view,  in  desiring  that  office, 
was  to  rescind  all  Caesar's  acts  ;  and  Ceesar,  on  his 
part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in  his  adoption, 
and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.     This  was  eagerly 
carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio;  who  assured  him, 
that  ail  the  young  nobles  were  as  much  incensed 
against  their  proud  kings,  as  he  himself,  and  would 
not  bear  them  much  longer;  and  that  Memmius  and 
Metellus  Nepos  had  declared  against  them  :  which 
being  confirmed  also  by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no 
small  comfort  to  Cicero ;  all  whose  hopes  of  any 
good  depended,    he  says,   upon  their  quarrelling 
among  themselves.*'     The  pretended  ground  of  this 
rupture,  as  it  is  hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clo- 
dius's  slighting  an  offer,  which  the  triumvirate  made 
to  him,  of  an  embassy  to  king  Tigranes  ;  for,  being 
weary  of  his  insolence,  and  jealous  of  his  growing 
power,  they  had  contrived  this  employment  as  an 
honourable  way  of  getting  rid  of  him :  but,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Republic,  Clodius   knew 
his  own  importance  too  well,  to  quit  his  views  at 
home,  by  an  offer  of  so  little  advantage  abroad ;  and 
was   disgusted,   that   Caesar  had   not  named  him 
among  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed  to  divide 
the  Campanian  lands ;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from 


* 


Scito  Curionera  adolescentem  venisse  me  salutatum.  Valde  ejus  sermo  de 
Publio  cum  tuis  Uteris  congruebat.  Ipse  vero  mirandum  in  modum  reges  odisse 
superbos.  Peraeque  narrabat  incensam  esse  juventutem,  neque  ferre  haec  posse. 
Att.  2.  8. 

Incurrit  in  me  Roma  veniens  Curio  meus — Publius,  inquit,  tribunatum  piebis  petit. 
Quid  ais?  et  inimicissimus  quidem  Caesaris,  etut  omnia,  inquit,  ista  rescindat.  Quid 
Caesar?  inquam.  Negat  se  quicquaui  de  illius  adoplione  tulisse.  Deinde  suuro, 
Memmii,  Metelli  Nepotis  exprompsit  odium.  Comph-xus  jurenemdiraisi,  p-operan* 
*d  epistolas.     lb.  12. 

vox.   I.  S 
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the  city,  till  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  tribu- 
nate. Cicero,  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus, 
says,  "  I  am  much  delighted  with  what  you  write 
about  Clodius :  try  all  means  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it;  and  send  or  bring  me  word,  what- 
ever you  either  learn  or  suspect ;  and,  especially, 
what  he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.  Be- 
fore I  read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing  that  he 
would  accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a 
battle  with  him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for 
fighting  ;  but  I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it 
all  the  popularity  which  he  has  gained,  by  going 
over  to  the  plebeians. — What  then  did  you  mean 
by  making  yourself  a  plebeian  ?  Was  it  only  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Tigranes  ?  Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia 
use  to  take  notice  of  patricians?  You  see  how  I 
had  been  preparing  myself  to  rally  the  embassy  ; 
which,  if  he  slights,  after  all,  and  if  this,  as  you 
say,  disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the 
law,  we  shall  have  rare  sport.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  Publius  has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely 
by  them  ;  since  he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man 
with  Cassar,  cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the 
twenty  ;  and,  after  promising  one  embassy,  they 
put  him  off  with  another  :  and,  while  they  bestow 
the  rich  ones  upon  Drusus,  or  Vatinius,  reserve 
this  barren  one  for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  pro- 
posed to  be  of  such  use  to  them.  Warn  him,  I 
beg  of  you,  on  this  head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all 
our  hopes  of  safety  are  placed  on  their  falling  out 
among  themselves,  of  which,  as  I  understand  from 
Curio,  some  symptoms  begin  already  to  appear."* 
But  all  this  noise  of  a  quarrel  was  found,  at  last,  to 
be  a  mere  artifice,  as  the  event  quickly  shewed  : 
or,  if  there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it 
proceeded  no  farther,  than  to  give  the  better  colour 
to  a  report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  upon 
Cicero,  and  draw  some  unwary  people  into  a  hasty 


Ad  Att.  ?.  7. 
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declaration  of  themselves;  and,  above  all,  to  weaken 
the  obstruction  of  Clodius's  election  from  that  quar- 
ter, whence  it  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended. 

Cicero  returned  to  Home  in  *May,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to  decline 
all  public  business,  as  much  as  he  decently  could, 
and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  bar, 
and  to  the  defence  of  causes ;  an  employment  al- 
ways popular,  which  made  many  friends,  and  few 
enemies  ;  so  that  he  was  still  much  frequented  at 
home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad,  and  main- 
tained his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly,  considering 
the  general  oppression  ;  nor  yet  greatly,  considering 
the  part  which  he  had  before  acted.*  Among  the 
other  causes  which  he  pleaded  this  summer,  he  twice 
defended  A.  Thermus,  and  once  L.  Flaccus  ;  men 
of  praetorian  dignity,  who  were  both  acquitted.  The 
speeches  for  Thermus  are  lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccus 
remains,  yet  somewhat  imperfect ;  in  which,  though 
he  had  lately  paid  so  dear  for  speaking  his  mind  too 
freely,  we  find  several  bold  reflections  on  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  city  was  now 
reduced. 

This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been  praetor  in  Ci- 
cero's consulship,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  his  zeal  and  vigour  in  the  seizure  of  Cati- 
line's accomplices ;  but  was  now  accused  by  P. 
Laelius  of  rapine  and  oppression,  in  his  province  of 
Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  from  his  praetor- 
ship.  The  defence  consists  chiefly  in  displaying 
the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invalidating  the 
credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.  Cicero  observes, 
that  the  judges,  who  had  known  and  seen  the  inte- 
grity of  Flaccus's  life,  through  a  series  of  great  em- 
ployments, were  themselves  the  best  witnesses  of  it, 
and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  from  others,   espe- 

*  Me  tueor,  ut  oppressis  omnibus,  non  demisse  ;  ut  tantis  rebus  gestis,  parura  forti- 
ter.     Ad  Att.  2.  18. 
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cially  from  Grecians :  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  al- 
ways been  particularly  addicted  to  that  nation  and 
their  studies,  and  knew  many  modest  and  worthy 
men  anions:  them :  that  he  allowed  them  to  have 
learning-,  the  discipline  of  many  arts,  an  elegance  of 
writing,  a  fluency  of  speaking,  and  an  acuteness  of 
wit:  but,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  they  had 
no  notion  of  it ;  knew  nothing  of  the  force  and  the 
efficacy  of  it :  that  all  their  concern  in  giving  evi- 
dence was,  not  how  to  prove,  but  how  to  express, 
what  they  said  :  that  they  never  appeared  in  a  cause, 
but  with  a  resolution  to  hurt ;  nor  ever  considered 
what  words  were  proper  for  an  oath,  but  what  were 
proper  to  do  mischief;  taking  it  for  the  last  disgrace, 
to  be  baffled,  confuted,  and  outdone  in  swearing; 
so  that  they  never  chose  the  best  and  worthiest  men 
for  witnesses,  but  the  most  daring  and  loquacious  : 
in  short,  that  the  whole  nation  looked  upon  an  oath 
as  a  mere  jest,  and  placed  all  their  credit,  liveli- 
hood, and  praise,  on  the  success  of  an  impudent  lie  : 
whereas,  of  the  Roman  witnesses,  who  were  pro- 
duced against  Flaccus,  though  several  of  them  came 
angry,  fierce,  and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet,  one  could 
not  help  observing  with  what  caution  and  religion 
they  delivered  what  they  had  to  say;  and,  though 
they  had.  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet,  could  not 
do  it  for  their  scruples :  that  a  Roman,  in  giving  his 
testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  himself,  lest  he 
should  go  too  far ;  weighed  ali  his  words,  and  was 
afraid  to  let  any  thing  drop  from  him  too  hastily 
and  passionately ;  or  to  say  a  syllable  more  or  less 
than  was  necessary.*     Then,  after  shewing  at  large 

*  Pro  Flacco.  4.  5.  This  character  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  witnesses  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  what  Polybius,  though  himself  a  Grecian,  had  long  before  observed ; 
that  those,  who  managed  the  public  money  in  Greece,  though  they  ga  ,e ever  so  many 
bonds  and  sureties  for  their  behaviour,  could  not  be  induced  to  act  honestly,  or  pre- 
serve their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  single  talent:  whereas,  in  Rome,  outof  pure 
reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  they  were  never  known  to  violate  their  trust, 
though  in  the  management  of  the  greatest  sums.  [Poly6.  1.  0.  p.  498.]  This  was 
certainly  true  of  the  old  Re publi  we  must  mate  great  allowance  for  the  lan- 

guage of  the  bar,  when  g  the  same  integrii  .  ard  to  an 

oath  to  the  r  of  his  i. . 
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by  what  scandalous  methods  this  accusation  was 
procured  against  Flaccus,  and  after  exposing  the 
vanity  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  him,  together 
with  the  profligate  characters  of  the  particular  wit- 
nesses, he  declares,  that  the  true  and  genuine  Gre- 
cians were  all  on  Flaccus's  side,  with  public  testi- 
monies and  decrees  in  his  favour.  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "  you  see  the  Athenians,  whence  humanity, 
"  learning,  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights 
"  and  laws  of  mankind,  are  thought  to  have  been 
"  first  propagated  ;  for  the  possession  of  whose  city, 
"  the  gods  themselves  are  said  to  have  contended, 
"  on  the  account  of  its  beauty  :  which  is  of  so  great 
"  antiquity,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth 
"  its  own  citizens,  and  the  same  spot  to  have  been 
"  their  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  country;  and 
"  of  so  great  authority,  that  the  broken  and  shatter- 
"  ed  fame  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the 
"  credit  of  this  city.  Here  also  are  the  Lacedae- 
"  monians,  whose  tried  and  renowned  virtue  was 
"  confirmed  not  only  by  nature,  but  by  discipline; 
"  who  alone,  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  have  sub- 
"  sisted  for  above  seven  hundred  years,  without  any 
"  change  in  their  laws  and  manners.  Nor  can  I 
"  pass  over  the  city  of  Marseilles,  which  knew 
"  Flaccus  when  first  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  quaes- 
"  tor;  the  gravity  of  whose  discipline  I  think  pre- 
"  ferable,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  all  other  cities  ; 
"  which,  though  separated  so  far  from  the  country, 
"  the  customs,  and  the  language  of  all  Grecians,  sur- 
"  rounded  by  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  washed  by  the 
"  waves  of  barbarism,  is  so  wisely  governed  by  the 
"  councils  of  an  aristocracy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise 
"  their  constitution,  than  to  imitate  it."*  One  part 
of  the  charge  against  Flaccus,  was,  for  prohibit- 
ing the  Jews  to  carry  out  of  his  province  the  gold, 
which  they  used  to  collect,  annually,  through  the 
empire,  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  all  which  he 

*  lb.  26. 
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seized  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  at  Rome.  The 
charge  itself  seems  to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no 
mean  figure,  at  this  time,  in  the  empire ;  and  Cice- 
ro's answer,  though  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of 
their  religion,  through  his  ignorance  of  it,  yet  shews, 
that  their  numbers  and  credit  were  very  considera- 
ble also  in  Rome.  The  trial  was  held  near  the  Au- 
relian  steps,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace, 
and  particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it,  probably, 
as  a  kind  of  exchange,  or  general  rendezvous  of  their 
countrymen  :  Cicero,  therefore,  proceeds  to  say,  "  It 
"  was  for  this  reason,  Laelius,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
"  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place,  and  all  this 
"  crowd,  for  the  trial :  you  know  what  a  numerous 
"  band  the  Jews  are;  what  concord  among  them- 
"  selves ;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assem- 
"  blies.  I  will  speak  softly,  that  the  judges  only 
"  may  hear  me  ;  for  there  are  people  ready  to  incite 
"  them  against  me,  and  against  every  honest  man  ; 
"  and  I  would  not  willingly  lend  any  help  to  that 
"  design.  Since  our  gold  then  is  annually  carried 
"  out  of  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of 
"  the  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  Flaccus,  by  a  public  edict, 
"  prohibited  the  exportation  of  it  from  Asia;  and 
"  where  is  there  a  man,  judges,  who  does  not  truly 
"  applaud  this  act  ?  The  senate,  on  several  different 
"  occasions,  but  more  severely  iu  my  consulship, 
"  condemned  the  exportation  of  gold.  To  with- 
"  stand  this  barbarous  superstition  was  a  piece, 
"  therefore,  of  laudable  discipline;  and,  out  of  re- 
"  gard  to  the  Republic,  to  contemn  the  multitude  of 
"  Jews,  who  are  so  tumultuous  in  all  our  assemblies, 
"  an  act  of  the  greatest  gravity:  but  Pompey,  it 
"  seems,  when  he  took  Jerusalem,  meddled  with  no- 
"  thing  in  that  temple  :  in  which,  as  on  many  other 
"  occasions,  he  acted  prudently,  that,  in  so  suspici- 
"  ous  and  ill-iongued  a  people,  he  would  not  give 
"  any  handle  for  calumny  ;  for  I  can  never  believe, 
"  that  it  was  the  religion  of  Jews  and  enemies,  which 
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"  hindered  this  excellent  general,  but  his  own  mo- 
"  desty."  Then,  after  shewing  that  Flaccus  had  not 
embezzled  or  seized  the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but 
transmitted  it  to  the  public  treasury,  he  observes, 
that  it  was  not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  crime, 
but  to  raise  an  envy,  that  this  fact  was  mentioned; 
and  that  the  accuser's  speech  was  turned  from  the 
judges,  and  addressed  to  the  circle  around  them  : 
"  Every  city,"  says  he,  "  Lselius,  has  its  religion ;  we 
"  have  our's:  while  Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judaea 
"  was  at  peace  with  us,  yet  their  religious  rites  were 
"  held  inconsistent  with  the  splendour  of  this  em- 
"  pire,  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  in- 
"  stitutions  of  our  ancestors  :  but  much  more  ought 
"  they  to  be  held  so  now ;  since  they  have  let  us  see, 
"  by  taking  arms,  what  opinion  they  have  of  us :  and, 
"  by  their  being  conquered,  how  dear  they  are  to  the 
"  gods."*  He  proceeds,  in  the  last  place,  to  shew, 
what  he  had  intimated  in  the  beginning,  that  the  real 
aim  of  this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those,  who  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice 
and  revenge  of  the  seditious  ;  and  puts  the  judges  in 
mind,  that  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  all 
honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders:  that  they 
saw  in  what  an  unsettled  state  things  were,  and 
what  a  turn  their  affairs  had  taken :  that,  among- 
many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had  done,  they 
were  now  contriving,  that,  by  the  votes  and  deci- 
sions of  the  judges,  every  honest  man  might  be  un- 
done: that  these  judges,  indeed,  had  given  many 
laudable  judgments  in  favour  of  the  Republic;  many, 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  conspirators:  yet, 
some  people  thought  the  Republic  not  yet  suffici- 
ently changed,  till  the  best  citizens  were  involved  in 
the  same  punishment  with  the  worst.  "  C.  Anto- 
"  nius,"  says  he,  "  is  already  oppressed  ;  let  it  be  so  : 
"  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him :  yet,  even  he, 

*  lb.  28, 
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"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have  been 
"  condemned  by  you  :  upon  whose  condemnation  a 
"  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and  cele- 
"  brated  with  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  audacious 
"  and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites  performed 
"  to  him :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is  to  be  re- 
'•'  venged  on  Flaccus;  and,  what  more  agreeable  sa- 
"  crifice  can  yon  offer  to  him,  than  by  Flaccus's 
"  blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred  of  us  all  ?  Let 
"  us  then  appease  the  manes  of  Lentulus ;  pay  the 
"  last  honours  to  Cethegus  ;  recal  the  banished  ; 
nay,  let  me  also  be  punished  for  the  excess  of  my 
love  to  my  country :  I  am  already  named  and 
marked  out  for  a  trial ;  have  crimes  forged;  dan- 
"  gers  prepared  for  me;  which,  if  they  had  attempt- 
"  ed  in  any  other  method,  or  if,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  they  had  stirred  up  the  unwary  multitude 
against  me,  I  could  better  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is 
"  not  to  be  endured,  that  thev  should  think  to  drive 
"  out  of  the  city  the  authors,  the  leaders,  the  cham- 
"  pions  of  our  common  safety,  by  the  help  of  sena- 
"  tors  and  knights,  who,  with  one  mind  and  con- 
sent, assisted  so  greatly  in  the  same  cause.  They 
know  the  mind  and  inclination  of  the  Roman  peo- 
"  pie :  the  people  themselves  take  all  possible  oc- 
"  casions  of  declaring  it:  there  is  no  variety  in  their 
"  sentiments  or  their  language.  If  any  one,  there- 
"  fore,  call  me  thither,  I  come  :  I  do  not  only  not  re- 
"  fuse,  but  require  the  Roman  people  for  my  judge : 
"  let  force  only  be  excluded ;  let  swords  and  stones 
"  be  removed  ;  let  mercenaries  be  quiet ;  let  slaves 
"  be  silent ;  and  when  I  come  to  be  heard  for  my- 
"  self,  there  will  not  be  a  man  so  unjust,  if  he  be 
"  free  and  a  citizen,  who  will  not  be  of  opinion,  that 
"  they  ought  to  vote  me  rewards,  rather  than  punish- 
"  ment."*  He  concludes,  by  applying  himself,  as 
usual,  to  move  the  pity  and  clemency  of  the  bench 

*  lb.  38. 
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towards  the  person  of  the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics 
proper  to  excite  compassion  :  the  merit  of  his  former 
services  ;  the  lustre  of  his  family ;  the  tears  of  his 
children  ;  the  discouragement  of  the  honest ;  and  the 
hurt,  which  the  Republic  would  suffer,  in  being  de- 
prived, at  such  a  time,  of  such  a  citizen. 

Q.  Cicero,  who  succeeded  Flaccus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  was  now  entering  into  the  third  year 
of  his  government,  when  Cicero  sent  him  a  most  ad- 
mirable letter  of  advice,  about  the  administration  of 
his  province  ;  fraught  with  such  excellent  precepts 
of  moderation,  humanity,  justice,  and  laying  down 
rules  of  governing,  so  truly  calculated  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  closets  of 
all  who  govern,  and  especially  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  foreign  provinces ; 
who,  by  their  distance  from  any  immediate  control, 
are  often  tempted,  by  the  insolence  of  power,  to  acts 
of  great  oppression. 

The  triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested 
by  all  ranks  of  men  :  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of 
the  league,  had  the  first  share  of  the  public  hatred  : 
V  so  that  these  affecters  of  popularity,"  says  Cicero, 
"  have  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss."*  Bibulus 
was  continually  teazing  them  by  his  edicts ;  in  which 
he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their  acts. 
These  edicts  were  greedily  received  by  the  city ; 
all  people  got  copies  of  them ;  and,  wherever  they 
were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  pass,  for  the  crowds  which  were  reading  them.f 
"  Bibulus  was  extolled  to  the  skies  ;  though  I  know 
"  not  why,"  says  Cicero,  "  unless,  like  another  Fa- 
"  bius,  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state  by  doing  no- 

*  Qui  fremitus  hominum?  qui  irati  animi?  quanto  in  oclio  noster  arnicri3  niagnus? 
Ad  Att.  2.  13. 

Scito  nihil  imquam  fuisse  tarn  infame,  tarn  turpe,  tain  penequei   m  :ii  i         i  ribus, 
ordinibus,  aetatibus  offensum,  quam  hunc  statum,  qui  nunc  est:  magis   (ni  In 
quam  vellem,  non  niodo  quam  putaram.     Populares  istijametiac  unines 

sibilare  docuerunt.     lb.  1 9. 

t  Itaque  archilochia  in  ilium  edictaBibuli  populo  ita  sunt  jucunda,  at  eum  locum, 
obi  proponuntur,  praemultitudineeoiumquilegunt,  rransire  nequeuni.  Ad  Att.  2.21. 
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"  thing  :  for  what  is  all  his  greatness  of  mind,  but  a 
"  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any  ser- 
"  vice  to  the  Republic  ?"*  His  edicts,  however,  pro- 
voked Caesar  so  far,  that  he  attempted  to  excite  the 
mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag  him  out  by  force  : 
and  Vatinius  actually  made  an  assault  upon  it,  though 
without  success.f  But  while  all  the  world  disliked, 
lamented,  and  talked  loudly  against  these  proceed- 
ings; and,  above  all,  young  Curio,  at  the  head  of 
the  young  nobility  ;  "  yet,  we  seek  no  remedy,"  says 
Cicero,  "through  a  persuasion,  that  there  is  no  re- 
"  sisting,  but  to  our  destruction. "J 

The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  shewn,  chiefly, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  the  theatres  and  public  shows; 
where,  when  Caesar  entered,  he  was  received  only 
with  a  dead  applause  ;  but  when  young  Curio,  who 
followed  him,  appeared,  he  was  clapped,  as  Pompey 
used  to  be  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  And  in  the 
Apollinarian  plays,  Diphilus,  the  tragedian,  happen- 
ing to  have  some  passages,  in  his  part,  which  were 
thought  to  hit  the  character  of  Poinpey,  he  was 
forced  to  repeat  them  a  thousand  times : 

Thou,  by  our  miseries,  art  great- ■ 

The  time  will  come,  when  thou  wilt  wretchedly  lament  that  greatness 

If  neither  law  nor  custom  can  restrain  thee 

at  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  theatre  made 
such  a  roaring  and  clapping,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  quieted. ||  Pompey  was  greatly  shocked,  to  find 
himself  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  city  :  he 

*  Bibulus  in  coelo  est ;  nee  quare,  scio.     Seel  ita  laudatur,  quasi,  unus  homo  no- 
bis cunctando  restituit  rem.     lb.  19. 

Bibuli  autem  ista  magnitudo  aninii  in  comitiorum  dilatione,  quid  habet,  nisi  ipsius 
judicium  sine  ulla  correctione  Reipub.     lb.  15. 

t  Putarat  Cassar  oratione  sua  posse  impelli  concionem,  utiret  ad  Bibulum;  multa 
cum  seditiosissime  diceret,  vocem  exprimere  non  potuit.     Att.  2.  21. 

Qui  consulem  inorti  objeceris,  inclusion  obsederis,  extrahere  ex  suis  tectis  conatus 
sis.     In  Vatin.  9. 

t  Nunc  quidem  novo  quodam  morbo  civitas  moritur;  ut  cum  omnes  ea,  qune  sunt 
acta,  improbent,  querantur,  doleant,  varietas  in  re  nulla  fit,  aperteque  loquantur  et 
jam  clare  gemant ;  tamen  medicina  nulla  afferatur,  neque  enim  resisti  sine  inter- 
necione  posse  arbitramur.     Att.  2.  20. 

||  Diphilus  Tragoedus  in  nostrum  Pompeium  petulanter  invectus  est :  "  Nostra 
"  miseria  tu  es  magnus,"  millies  coactusest  dicere.  Tandem  virtutem  istam  veniqt 
tempus  cum  gTavitcr  gemes,  totius  thratriclaruore  dixit,  itemque  caetera.     Nam  et 
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had,  hitherto,  lived  in  the  midst  of  glory,  an  utter 
stranger  to  disgrace,  which  made  him  the  more  im- 
patient under  so  mortifying  a  change :  "  I  could 
"  scarce  refrain  from  tears,"  says  Cicero,  "to  see 
"  what  an  abject,  paltry  figure  he  made  in  the  rostra, 
"  where  he  never  used  to  appear,  but  with  universal 
"  applause  and  admiration  ;  meanly  haranguing 
"  against  the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  and  displeasing  not 
"  only  his  audience,  but  himself:  a  spectacle,  agree- 
"  able  to  none,  so  much  as  to  Crassus  ;  to  see  him 
"  fallen  so  low  from  such  a  height : — and  as  Apelles, 
"  or  Protogenes,  would  have  been  grieved  to  see 
"  one  of  their  capital  pieces  besmeared  with  dirt,  so 
"  it  was  a  real  grief  to  me,  to  see  the  man,  whom  I 
"  had  painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  become 
"  of  a  sudden  so  deformed;  for  though  nobody  can 
"  think,  since  the  affair  of  Clodius,  that  I  have  any 
"  reason  to  be  his  friend ;  yet  my  love  for  him  was 
"  so  great,  that  no  injury  could  efface  it."* 

Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  reap  some  part 
of  that  fruit,  which  he  expected  from  their  union  : 
he  foresaw,  from  the  first,  that  the  odium  of  it  would 
fall  upon  Pompey  ;  the  benefit  accrue  to  himself  :f 
till  Pompey,  gradually  sinking  under  the  envy,  and 
himself  insensibly  rising  by  the  power  of  it,  they 
might  come  at  last  to  act  upon  a  level  :  or,  as  Florus 
states  the  several  views  of  the  three,  Caesar  wanted 
to  acquire  ;  Crassus  to   increase;  Pompey  to  pre- 


ejusmodi  sunt  ii  versus,  ut  in  tempus  ab  inimico  Pompeii  scripti  esse  videantur.  Si 
neque  leges,  neque  mores  cogunt,  et  camera  magno  cum  fremitu  etclamore  dicta  sunt, 
lb.  19. 

Valerius  Maximus,  who  tells  the  same  story,  says,  that  Diphilus,  in  pronouncing 
those  sentences,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  Pompey,  to  point  him  out  to  the 
company.  But  it  appears,  from  Cicero's  account  of  it,  in  his  letter  to  Atticus,  that 
Pompey  was  then  at  Capua;  whither  Caesar  sent  an  express  to  him,  in  all  haste,  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  had  passed,  and  to  call  him,  probably,  to  Rome.  Val. 
Max.  6.  2. 

*  Ut  ille  tumhumilis,  ut  demissus  erat :  ut  ipse  etiam  sibi,  non  iis  solum  qui  ade- 
rant,  displicebat.  O  spectaculum  uni  Crasso  jucundum,  &c. — Quanquam  nemo  pu- 
tabat  propter  Clodianum  negotium  me  i III  amicum  esse  debere  :  tamen  tantus  fuit 
amor,  ut  exhauriri  nulla  posset  injuria.     Ad  Att.  2.  21. 

t  Caesar  animadvertebat  se — invidia  communis  potential  in  illumrelegata,connrm»- 
tnrara  vires  suas.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  44. 
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serve  his  dignity*  So  that  Pompey,  in  reality,  was 
but  the  dupe  of  the  other  two;  whereas,  if  he  had 
united  himself  with  Cicero,  and  through  him  with 
the  senate,  whither  his  own  and  his  country's  inte- 
rest called  him,  and  where,  from  the  different  talents 
of  the  men,  there  could  have  been  no  contrast  of 
glory  or  power;  he  must  have  preserved,  through 
life,  what  his  utmost  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  the 
character  not  only  of  the  first,  but  of  the  best  citizen 
in  Rome:  but,  by  his  alliance  with  Caesar,  he  lent 
his  authority  to  the  nursing  up  a  rival,  who  gained 
upon  him  daily  in  credit,  and  grew  too  strong  for 
him,  at  last,  in  power.  The  peoples  disaffection 
began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his 
error;  which  he  frankly  owned  to  Cicero,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  entering  into  measures  with  him  to  re- 
trieve it.f  He  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, where  to  proceed  was  ruinous,  to  retreat  igno- 
minious: the  honest  were  become  his  enemies  ;  and 
the  factious  had  never  been  his  friends.  But  though 
it  was  easy  to  see  his  mistake,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  remedy  :  Cicero  pressed  the  only  one,  which  could 
be  effectual,  an  immediate  breach  with  Caesar,  and 
used  all  arguments  to  bring  him  to  it ;  but  Caesar 
was  more  successful,  and  drew  Pompey  quite  away 
from  him  ;J  and,  having  got  possession,  entangled 
him  so  fast,  that  he  could  never  disengage  himself 
till  it  was  too  late. 

But,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
or  to  draw  their  attention,  at  least,  another  way,  Cae- 

*  Sic  igitur  Caesare  dignitatem  comparare,  Crasso  augere,  Pompcio  retinere,  cu- 
pienlibus,  omnibusque  pariter  potentia  cupidis,  de  invadenda  Repub.  facile  convenit. 
Lib.  4.  2.  11. 

t  Sed  quod  facile  sentias,  taedet  ipsura  Pompciuiu,  veheiuenterque  poenitet,  &c. 
Att.  2.  22. 

Prhnum  igitur  illud  te  scire  volo,  Sampsiceranum,  nostrum  amicum,  vehementer 
sui  status  poenitere,  restituique  in  eum  locum  cupere,  ex  quo  decidit,  doloremque 
suinn  impertiie  nobis,  et  medicinam  interdum  aperte  qurerere ;  quam  ego  possum 
invenire  nullam.     lb.  2o. 

i  Ego  M.  Bibulo,  praestantissimo  cive,  consule,  nihil  prastermisi,  quantum  facere, 
nitique  potui,  quin  Porapeium  a  Caesaris  conjunctione  avocarem.  In  quo  Caesar  fe- 
licior  fail :  ipse  enim  Pompeiuro.  a  mea  familiaritate  disjunxit.     Fhiiip.  2.  10. 
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sar  contrived  to  amuse  the  city  with  the  discovery 
of  a  new  conspiracy,  to  assassinate  Pompey.  Vet- 
tius,  who,  in  Catiline's  affair,  had  impeached  Caesar, 
and  smarted  severely  for  it,  was  now  instructed  how 
to  make  amends  for  that  step,  by  swearing  a  plot 
upon  the  opposite  party ;  particularly  upon  young 
Curio,  the  briskest  opposer  of  the  triumvirate.  For 
this  purpose,  he  insinuated  himself  into  Curio's  ac- 
quaintance, and,  when  he  was  grown  familiar,  opened 
to  him  a  resolution,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
taken,  of  killing  Pompey,  in  expectation  of  draw- 
ing some  approbation  of  it  from  him :  but  Curio  car- 
ried the  story  to  his  father,  who  gave  immediate  in- 
formation of  it  to  Pompey  ;  and  so  the  matter,  being 
made  public,  was  brought" before  the  senate.  This 
was  a  disappointment  to  Vettius,  who  had  laid  his 
measures  so,  that  he  himself  should  have  been  seized 
in  the  Forum  with  a  poignard,  and  his  slaves  taken 
also  with  poignards  ;  and,  upon  his  examination, 
was  to  have  made  the  first  discovery,  if  Curio  had 
not  prevented  him.  But,  being  now  examined  be- 
fore the  senate,  he  denied,  at  first,  his  having  any 
such  discourse  with  Curio  ;  but  presently  recanted, 
and  offered  to  discover  what  he  knew,  upon  promise 
of  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  :  he  then  told 
them,  that  there  was  a  plot,  formed  by  many  of  the 
young  nobility,  of  which  Curio  was  the  head  :  'that 
Paullus  was  engaged  in  it,  from  the  first,  with  Brutus 
also  and  Lentulns,  the  son  of  the  Flameu,  with  the 
privity  of  his  father  :  that  Septimius,  the  secretary 
of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a  dagger  from  Bibulus 
himself. — This  was  thought  ridiculous,  that  Vettius 
should  not  be  able  to  procure  a  dagger,  unless  the 
consul  had  given  him  one. — Young  Curio  was  called 
in  to  answer  to  Vettius's  information,  who  soon  con- 
founded him,  and  shewed  his  narrative  to  be  incon- 
sistent and  impossible  :  for  he  had  deposed  that  the 
young  nobles  had  agreed  to  attack  Pompey  in  the 
Forum,  on  the  day  when  Gabinius  gave  his  show  of 
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gladiators,  and  that  Paul  I  us  was  to  be  leader  in  the 
attack  ;  but  it  appeared,  that  Paullus  was  in  Mace- 
donia at  that  very  time. — The  senate,  therefore,  or- 
dered Vettius  to  be  clapped  into  irons,  and  that  if  any 
man  released  him,  he  should  be  deemed  a  public 
enemy. 

Caesar,  however,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop 
so  easily,  brought  him  out  again  the  next  day,  and 
produced  him  to  the  people  in  the  rostra;  and,  in 
that  place,  where  Bibulus,  though  consul,  durst  not 
venture  to  shew  himself,  exhibited  this  wretch,  as 
his  puppet,  to  utter  whatever  he  should  think  fit  to 
inspire.  Vettius  impeached  several  here,  whom  he 
had  not  named  before  in  the  senate ;  particularly 
Lucullus  and  Domitius :  he  did  not  name  Cicero, 
but  said,  that  a  certain  senator,  of  great  eloquence, 
and  consular  rank,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  consul, 
had  told  him,  that  the  times  wanted  another  Brutus, 
or  Ahala.  When  he  had  done,  and  was  going  down, 
being  called  back  again,  and  whispered  by  Vatinius, 
and  then  asked,  aloud,  whether  he  could  recollect 
nothing  more,  he  farther  declared,  that  Piso,  Cicero's 
son-in-law,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were  also  privy  to  the 
design.*  But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  commonly 
does  in  all  plots,  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  too  great 
eagerness  of  the  managers  destroyed  its  effect :  for, 
by  the  extravagance  to  which  it  was  pushed,  it  con- 
futed itself;  and  was  entertained  with  so  general  a 
contempt,  by  all  orders,  that  Caesar  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it,  by  strangling  or  poisoning  Vettius  pri- 
vately, in  prison,  and  giving  it  out,  that  it  was  done 
by  the  conspirators. f 

The  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for 
mortifying  Caesar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible 
province  upon  him,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 

*  Ad  Att.  2.  24.  in  Vatin.  11.     Sueton.  J.  Caes.  20. 

t  Fregerisne  in  carcere  cervices  ipsi  illi  Vettio,  ne  quod  indicium  corrupti  judicii 
extaret?  In  Vatin.  11. 

Caesar — desperans  tarn  praecipitis  consilii  eventum,  intercepisse  veneno  indicem 
ereditur.     Sueton.  J.  Ca?s.  20.     Pint,  in  Lucull. 
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ship ;  as  the  care  of  the  woods  or  the  roads  ;  or  what 
should  give  him  at  least  no  power  to  molest  them.* 
The  distribution  of  the  provinces  was,  by  ancient 
usage  and  express  law,  their  undoubted  prerogative; 
which  had  never  been  invaded,  or  attempted  by  the 
people  ;'|~  so  that  this  piece  of  revenge,  or  rather  self- 
defence,  seemed  to  be  clearly  in  their  power  :  but 
Caesar,  who  valued  no  law  or  custom,  which  did  not 
serve  his  purposes,  without  any  regard  to  the  senate, 
applied  himself  to  his  better  friends,  the  people;  and, 
by  his  agent,  Vatinius,  procured  from  them,  by  a 
new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of 
five  years.  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  con- 
stitution ;  as  it  transferred  to  the  people  a  right 
which  they  had  never  exercised  or  pretended  to  be- 
fore.;}; It  convinced  the  senate,  however,  that  all 
opposition  was  vain ;  so  that  when  Caesar  soon  after 
declared  a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul 
added  to  his  other  provinces,  they  decreed  it  to  him 
readily  themselves ;  to  prevent  his  recurring  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, so  fatal  to  their  authority. § 

Clodins  began  now  to  4 threaten  Cicero,  with  all 
the  terrors  of  his  tribunate;  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  any  opposition :  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehensions  were 
every  day  more  and  more  alarmed.  The  absence  of 
his  friend  Atticus,  who  wras  lately  gone  to  Epirus, 
was  an  additional  mortification  to  him  :  for  Atticus, 

*  Eandem  ob  causam  opera  optiinatibus  data  est,  ut  provincial  futuris  Coss.  mi- 
nimi negotii,  id  est,  sylvae  callesque,  decernerentur.     Sueton.  19. 

t  Tu  provincias  consulares,  quas  C  Gracchus,  qui  unus  maxime  popularis  fait,  non 
modo  non  abstulit  ab  Senatu ;  sed  etiam  ut  necesse  esset,  quotannis  constitui  per 
Senatum  decreta  lege  sanxit.     Pro  J)om.  9. 

$  Eripueras  Senatui  provincial  decernendae  potestatem  ;  Imperatoris  deligendi 
judicium;  gerarii  dispensationem;  quas  nunquam  sibi  populus  Romanus  appetivit, 
qui  nunquam  hsec  a  sunirai  consilii  gubernatione  auferre  conatus  est.    In  Vatin.  15. 

$  Initio  quidem  Galliam  Cisalpinam,  abjecto  Illyrico,  lege  Vatinia  accepit :  mox 
per  Senatum  Comatam  quoque :  veritis  Patribus,  ne  si  ipsi  negassent,  populus  et 
r»;inc  daret.     Sueton.  22. 
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having'  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian  fa- 
mil  v,  miirht  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dissuad- 
ing  Clod  ins  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fishing  out  for 
him,  at  least,  what  he  really  intended.  Cicero  pressed 
him,  therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back  again  to 
Home  :  "  If  you  love  me,"  says  he,  "  as  much  as  I 
"  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself  ready  to  run 
"  hither,  as  soon  as  I  call :  though  I  am  doing,  and 
"  will  do,  every  thing  in  my  power  to  save  you  that 
"  trouble.*  My  wishes  and  my  affairs  require  you : 
"  I  shall  want  neither  counsel,  nor  courage,  nor 
"  forces,  if  I  see  you  here  at  the  time.  I  have  reason 
"  to  be  satisfied  with  Varro  :  Pompey  talks  divine- 
"  1  y .} — How  much  do  I  wish  that  you  had  staid  at 
"  Rome !  as  you  surely  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
"  imagined  how  things  would  happen:  we  should 
"  easily  have  managed  Clodius,  or  learnt,  at  least, 
"  for  certain,  what  he  meant  to  do.  At  present  he 
"  flies  about,  raves ;  knows  not  what  he  would  be 
"  at;  threatens  many,  and  will  take  his  measures, 
"  perhaps,  at  last  from  chance.  When  he  reflects, 
"  in  what  a  general  odium  the  administration  of  our 
"  affairs  now  is,  he  seems  disposed  to  turn  his  at- 
"  tacks  upon  the  authors  of  it:  bnt,  when  he  con- 
"  siders  their  power,  and  their  armies,  he  falls  again 
"  upon  me,  and  threatens  me  both  with  violence  and 
"  a  trial. — Many  things  may  be  transacted  by  our 
"  friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged  also  by  you, 
"  would  have  the  greater  weight;  many  things 
"  may  be  drawn  from  Clodius  himself;  many  dis- 
"  covered,  which  cannot  be  concealed  from  you;  but 
"  it  is  absurd  to  run  into  particulars,  when  I  want 
"  yon  for  all  things — the  whole  depends  on  your 
"  coming   before  he  enters  into   his  magistracy  .J 

*  Tu,  si  me  anias  tantuni,  quantum  profecto  amas,  expeditus  facito  ut  sis ;  si  iu- 
clamaro,  ut  accurras.     Sed  do  operam,  et  dabo,  ne  sit  neeesse.     Ad  Att.  2.  20. 

t  L'e  cum  ego  desidero,  rum  etiam  res  ad  tempus  illud  vocat.  Piurinrarn  const!**, 
animi,  prajsidii  denique  mihi,  si  te  ad  tetnpus  yidero,  accesserit.  Varro  mini  sati»- 
facit,  Pompeius  loquitur  div'mitus.     lb.' VI. 

t  lb.  2^'. 
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*4  Wherefore,  if  this  finds  you  asleep,  awake  your- 
self; if  standing  still,  come  away;  if  coming,  run; 
"  if  running,  fly  :  it  is  incredible,  what  a  stress  1  lay 
"  on  your  counsel  and  prudence ;  but,  above  all,  on 
"  your  love  and  fidelity,"*  &c. 

Caesar's  whole  aim,  in  this  affair,  was  to  subdue 
Cicero's  spirit,  and  distress  him  so  far,  as  to  force 
him  to  a  dependance  upon  him  :  for  which  end, 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clodius  to  pur- 
sue him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  to  Cicero  for 
his  security  :  he  offered  to  put  him  into  the  commis- 
sion, for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania,  with 
which  twenty  of  the  principal  senators  were  charged: 
but,  as  it  was  an  invitation  only  into  the  place  of  one 
deceased,  and  not  an  original  designation,  Cicero 
did  not  think  it  for  his  dignity  to  accept  it;  nor  cared, 
on  any  account,  to  bear  a  part  in  an  affair  so  odious  :f 
he  then  offered,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  to  make 
him  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it 
earnestly  upon  him  ;  which  was  both  a  sure  and  ho- 
nourable way  of  avoiding  the  danger,  and  what  he 
might  have  made  use  of,  so  far  only  as  it  served  his 
purpose,  without  embarrassing  himself  with  the  duty 
of  it ;  J  yet  Cicero,  after  some  hesitation,  declined 
this  also.  He  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation 
of  his  safety  to  any  man,  and  much  more  to  Caesar  ; 
being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  defend  himself  by  his 
own  strength  ;  as  he  could  easily  have  done,  if  the 
triumvirate  would  not  have  acted  against  him.  But 
this  stiffness  so  exasperated  Caesar,  that  he  resolved 
immediately  to  assist  Clodius,  with  all  his  power,  to 

*  Quamobrem,  si  dormis,  €xpergiscere  ;  si  stas,  ingredere  ;  si  ingrederis,  curre  ;  si 
eunis,  advola.  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  ego  in  consiliis  et  prudentia  tua,  et  quod 
maximum  est,  quantum  in  amore  et  fide  ponam.     Ad  Att.  2.  23. 

t  Cosconio  mortuo,  sum  in  ejus  locum  invitatus.  Id  erat  vocari  in  locum  mortui. 
Nihil  me  turpius  apud  homines  fuisset ;  neque  vero  ad  istam  ipsam  ac-^aAsiav  quic- 
qiiiim  alienius.     Sunt  enim  illi  apud  bonos  invidiosi.     lb.  19. 

t  A  Cassare  valde  liberaliter  invitor  in  legationem  illam,  sibi  ut  sim  legatus.  Ilia 
et  munitior  est,  et  non  impedit,  quo  minus  adsim,  cum  velim.   lb.  18. 

Caesar  me  sibi  Vult  esse  legatum.  Honestior  haec  declinatio  periculi.  Sed  ego  hoe 
wunc  repudio.     Quid  ergo  est?  Pugnare  malo  :  nihil  tamen  certi.     lb.  19. 

VOL.    I.  T 
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oppress  him  ;  and,  in  excuse  for  it,  afterwards,  used 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  himself,  for 
slighting-,  so  obstinately,  all  the  friendly  offers  which 
he  made  to  him.*  Pompey,  all  this  while,  to  pre- 
vent his  throwing  himself,  perhaps,  into  Caesar's 
hands,  was  giving  him  the  strongest  assurances,  con- 
firmed by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  that  he  would  sooner  be  killed  himself,  than 
suffer  him  to  be  hurt ;  that  both  Clodius  and  his 
brother  Appius  had  solemnly  promised  to  act  no- 
thing against  him,  but  to  be  wholly  at  his  disposal ; 
and  if  they  did  not  keep  their  word,  that  he  would 
let  all  the  world  see,  how  much  he  preferred  Cice- 
ro's friendship  to  all  his  other  engagements.  In  Ci- 
cero's account  of  this  to  Atticus,  "  Varro,"  says  he, 
"  gives  me  full  satisfaction.  Pompey  loves  me,  and 
"  treats  me  with  great  kindness.  Do  you  believe 
"  him  ?  you'll  say.  Yes,  I  do.  He  convinces  me, 
"  that  he  is  in  earnest.  Yet,  since  all  men  of  affairs, 
"  in  their  historical  reflections,  and  even  poets  too, 
"  in  their  verses,  admonish  us  always  to  be  upon  our 
"  guard,  nor  to  believe  too  easily;  I  comply  with 
"  them  in  one  thing ;  to  use  all  proper  caution,  as 
"  far  as  I  am  able;  but,  for  the  other,  find  it  impos- 
"  sible  for  me  not  to  believe  him."f 

But,  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodius  and 
Pompey  ;  Cicero,  perceiving  that  Clodius  talked  in 
a  different  strain  to  every  body  else,  and  denounced 

*  Acsolet,  cum  se  purgat,  in  me  conferre  omnem  istorum  temporum  culpam :  ita 
me  sibi  fuisse  ininiicum,  ut  ne  honorem  quideni  a  se  accipere  vellem.     Att.  9.  2. 

Non  caruerunt  suspicione  oppressi  C'iceronis,  Caesar  et  Pompeius.  Hoc  sibi  con- 
traxisse  videbatur  Cicero,  quod  inter  xx  virosdividendo  agro  Campano  esse  noluisset. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  45. 

t  Pompeius  omnia  pollicetur  et  Caesar :  quibus  ego  ita  credo,  ut  nihil  de  mea  com- 
paratione  diminuam.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  2. 

Pompeius  amat  nos,  carosque  habet.  Credis  ?  inquies,  Credo :  Prorsus  mihi  per- 
suadet.  Sed  quia,  ut  video,  pragmatici  homines  omnibus  historicis  prasceptis,  versi- 
bus  denique  caverejubent,  et  vetant  credere;  alterum  facio,  ut  caveam;  alteram,  ut 
non  credam,  facere  non  possum.  Clodius  adhuc  mihi  denunciat  periculum :  Pom- 
peius affirmat  non  esse  periculum  ;  adjurat,  addit  etiara,  se  prius  occisum  iri  ab  eo, 
quam  me  violatum  iri.     Ad  Att.  2.  20. 

Fidem  recepisse  sibi  et  Clodium  et  Appium  de  me :  hanc  si  ille  non  servaret,  ita 
laturum,  ut  omncs  intelligerent,  nihil  antiquius  auiicitia  nostra  fuisse,  &c.     lb.  22. 
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nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  Pompey ;  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself  by  his  genuine  forces,  the  senate  and  the 
knights,  with  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were 
ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  from  all  parts  of  Italy.* 
This  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Clodi-us  en- 
tered upon  the  tribunate;  where  his  first  act  was  to 
put  the  same  affront  on  Bibulus,  which  had  been 
offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying  down  that  office, 
by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the  people,  but 
only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 

Q.  Metellus  Celer,  an  excellent  citizen  and  pa- 
triot, who,  from  his  consulship,  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul,  to  which  Caesar  now  succeeded, 
died  suddenly  this  summer  at  Rome,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  health  and  flower  of  his  age,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  violence.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Clodius, 
a  lewd,  intriguing  woman,  was  commonly  thought 
to  have  poisoned  him  ;  as  well  to  revenge  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  attempts  of  her  brother,  as  to  gain 
the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own  amours. 
Cicero  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her  with  it,  in  his 
speech  for  Caelius,  where  he  gives  a  moving  account 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom  he  visited  in  his 
last  moments;  when,  in  broken,  faultering  accents, 
he  foretold  the  storm,  which  was  ready  to  break, 
both  upon  Cicero  and  the  Republic  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  agonies,  signified  it  to  be  his  only  con- 
cern, in  dying,  that  his  friend  and  his  country  should 
be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical  a  conjuncture.'}" 

By  Metellus's  death  a  place  became  vacant  in  the 

*  Clodius  est  inimicus  nobis.  Pompeius  confirmat  eum  nihil  facurum  esse  contra 
me.  Mihi  periculosum  est  credere  :  ad  resistendum  me  paro.  Studia  spero  me  sum- 
ma  habiturum  omnium  ordinum.     lb.  21. 

Si  diem  Clodius  dixerit,  tota  Italia  concurret — sin  autem  vi  agere  conabitur — om- 
nes  se  et  suos  liberos,  amicos,  clientes,  libertos,  servos,  pecunias  denique  suas  polli- 
centur.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  2. 

t  Cum  ille — tertio  die  post  quam  in  curia,  quam  in  rostris,  quam  in  Repub. 
floruisset,  integerrima  astate,  optimo  habitu,  maximis  viribus,  eriperetur  bonis  omni- 
bus atque  universae  civitati. — Cum  me  intuens  flentem  significabat  interruptis  atque 
morientibus  vocibus,  quanta  impenderet  procella  urbi,  quanta  tempestas  civitati — ut 
non  se  emori,  quam  spoliari  suo  prasidio  cum  patriam,  turn  etiam  me  doleret. — Ex 
hac  igitur  domo  progvessa  ilia  raulier  de  veneniceleritate  dicere  audebit  ?  Pro  Caelio,  24. 

t2 
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college  of  Augurs  ;  and,  though  Cicero  was  so  shy 
of  accepting  any  favour  from  the  triumvirate,  yet  he 
seems  inclined  to  have  accepted  this,  if  it  had  been 
offered  to  him,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  Atticus. 
"  Tell  me,"  says  he,  "  every  tittle  of  news  that  is 
*  stirring ;  and  since  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome,  who  is 
"  to  have  his  brother's  augurate,  it  is  the  only  thing 
"  with  which  they  could  tempt  me.  Observe  my 
"  weakness  !  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  such  things, 
"  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn  myself  en- 
"  tirely  to  philosophy  ?  I  am  now  in  earnest  to  do 
"  it ;  and  wish  that  I  had  been  so  from  the  begin- 
"  ning."*  But  his  inclination  to  the  augurate,  at 
this  time,  was  nothing  else,  we  see,  but  a  sudden 
start  of  an  unweighed  thought;  no  sooner  thrown 
out  than  retracted  ;  and  dropped  only  to  Atticus,  to 
whom  he  used  to  open  all  his  thoughts,  with  the 
same  freedom,  with  which  they  offered  themselves 
to  his  own  mind  :f  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  might 
have  had  this  very  augurate,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  asking  for;  nay,  in  a  letter  to  Cato,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  he  says,  that  he  had  ac- 
tually slighted  it ;  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
the  case  :J  for  though  he  was  within  twenty  miles  of 

*  Et  numquid  novi  omnino :  et  quoniam  Nepos  proficiscitur,  cuinam  Auguratus 
deferatur,  quo  quidem  uno  ego  ab  istis  capi  possum.  Vide  levitatem  raearn  !  Sed 
quid  ego  hasc,  quae  cupio  deponere,  et  toto  auimo  atque  oiuni  cura  <piXo«-o<}>oiv  ?  Sic, 
inquam,  in  aniino  est;  vellem  ab  initio.     Ad  Att  2.  5. 

An  ingenious  French  writer,  and  an  English  one  also,  not  less  ingenious, have  taken 
occasion,  from  this  passage,  to  form  a  heavy  charge  against  Cicero,  both  in  his  civil 
and  moral  character.  The  Frenchman  descants,  with  great  gravity,  on  the  foible  of 
human  nature,  and  the  astonishing  weakness  of  our  orator,  in  suffering  a  thought  to 
drop  from  him,  which  must,  for  ever,  ruin  his  credit  with  posterity,  and  destroy  that 
high  opinion  of  his  virtue,  which  he  labours  every  where  to  inculcate.  But  a  proper 
attention  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  would  easily  have  convinced  him  of 
the  absurdity  of  so  severe  an  interpretation;  and  the  facte  produced  in  this  history 
abundantly  shew  that  the  passage  itself  cannot  admit  any  other  sense,  than  what  I 
have  given  to  it,  as  it  is  rendered  also  by  M,  Mongault,  the  judicious  translator  of 
the  epistles  to  Atticus,  viz.  that  the  augurate  was  the  only  bait  that  could  tempt 
him,  hot  to  go  into  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate,  for  that  was  never  in  his  thoughts, 
but  to  accept  any  thing  from  them,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  to  them.  See 
Hist,  de  TExil  de  Ciceron.  p.  42.     Considerations  on  the  Life  of  Cic.  p.  27. 

t  Ego  tecum,  tanquam  mecum  loquor.     Ad  Att.  8.  14. 

+  Sacerdotium  denique,  cum,  quemadmodum  te  existimare  arbitror,  non  difncilli- 
me  consequi  possem,  non  appetivi. — Idem  post  injuriam  acceptam — studui  quam 
ornatissima  senatus  populique  Romani  de  me  judicia  intercedere.  Itaque  et  Augur 
pwtea  fieri  volui,  quod  antea  neglexeraui.     Ep.  fam.  15.  4. 
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Rome,  yet  he  never  stirred  from  his  retreat,  to  soli- 
cit or  offer  himself  for  it,  which  he  must  necessarily 
have  done,  if  he  had  any  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

Cicero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  totter- 
ing condition  :  his  enemies  were  gaining  ground  up- 
on him,  and  any  addition  of  help  from  the  new  ma- 
gistrates might  turn  the  scale  to  his  ruin.  Catulus 
used  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  any 
thing ;  for  that  one  good  consul  was  sufficient  to 
protect  him  ;  and  Rome  had  never  known  two  bad 
ones  in  office  together,  except  in  China's  tyranny.* 
But  that  day  was  now  come ;  and  Rome  saw,  in 
this  year,  what  it  had  never  seen  before,  in  peace- 
ful times,  since  its  foundation — two  profligate  men 
advanced  to  that  high  dignity. 

These  were  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius; 
the  one,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar ;  the  other,  the 
creature  of  Pompey.  Before  their  entrance  into 
office,  Cicero  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  them, 
and  not  without  reason  ;  for,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  he  was  allied  to  Piso  ;  who  continued  to 
give  him  all  the  marks  of  his  confidence,  and  had 
employed  him  in  his  late  election,  to  preside  over 
the  votes  of  the  leading  century :  and,  when  he  en- 
tered into  his  office,  on  the  first  of  January,  asked 
his  opinion  the  third  in  the  senate,  or  the  next  after 
Pompey  and  Crassus  :f  and  he  might  flatter  himself 
also,  probably,  that,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  they  were  under,  they  would  not  be  very  for- 
ward to  declare  themselves  against  him.J     But  he 

•  Audieram  ex  sapientissimo  homine — Q.  Catulo,  non  saspe  unum  consulem  im- 
probura,  duos  vero  nunquara  post  Romam  eonditam,  excepto  illo  Cinnano  tempore, 
fuisse.  Quare  nieani  causam  semper  fore  firniissimam  dicere  solebat,  dum  vel  usus 
in  Repub.  Consul  esset.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  4. 

t  Consules  se  optime  ostendunt.     Ad  Quint.     Fr.  1.  1. 

Tu  misericors  me  affinem  tuum,  quern  tuis  comitiis  prasrogativae  primum  custodem 
priefeceras ;  quern  kalendis  Januariis  tertio  loco  sententiam  rogaras,  constrictum  ini- 
micis  Reipub.  tradidisti.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  7.     In  Pis.  5.  6. 

%  The  author  of  the  Exile  of  Cicero,  to  aggravate  the  perfidy  of  Gabinius,  tells 
us,  that  Cicero  had  defended  him  ina  capital  cause,  and  produces  a  fragment  of  the 
oration  :  but  he  mistakes  the  time  of  the  fact. ;  for  that  defence  was  not  made  till 
several  years  after  this  consulship ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 
Hist  de  l'Exil  de  Cic.  p.  115. 
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presently  found  himself  deceived  :  for  Clodius  had 
already  secured  them  to  his  measures,  by  a  private 
contract,  to  procure  for  them,  by  a  grant  of  the 
people,  two  of  the  best  governments  of  the  empire  ; 
for  Piso,  Macedonia,  with  Greece  and  Thessaly  ; 
for  Gabinius,  Cilicia :  and  when  this  last  was  not 
thought  good  enough,  and  Gabinius  seemed  to  be 
displeased  with  his  bargain,  it  was  exchanged,  soon 
after,  for  Syria,  with  a  power  of  making  war  upon 
the  Parthians.#  For  this  price  they  agreed  to  serve 
him  in  all  his  designs,  and  particularly  in  the  op- 
pression of  Cicero  ;  who,  on  that  account,  often  calls 
them,  not  consuls,  but  brokers  of  provinces,  and 
sellers  of  their  country  .f 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corrupt  in  their 
morals,  yet  very  different  in  their  tempers.  Piso 
had  been  accused,  the  year  before,  by  P.  Clodius, 
of  plundering  and  oppressing  the  allies  :  when  by 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
rain,  he  is  said  to  have  moved  the  compassion  of 
the  bench,  who  thought  it  punishment  enough,  fof 
a  man  of  his  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
prostrating  himself  so  miserably,  and  rising  so  de- 
formed and  besmeared  with  dirt.^  But,  in  truth,  it 
was  Caesar's  authority  that  saved  him,  and  reconcil- 
ed him,  at  the  same  time,  to  Clodius.  In  his  out- 
ward carriage,  he  affected  the  mien  and  garb  of  a 
philosopher;  and  his  aspect  greatly  contributed  to 
give  him  the  credit  of  that  character  :  he  was  severe 
in  his  looks;  squalid  in  his  dress  ;  slow  in  his  speech ; 
morose  in  his  manners  ;  the  very  picture  of  anti- 

*  Foedus  fecenint  cum  tribuno  pleb.  palam,  ut  ab  eo  provincias  acciperent,  quas 
vellent — id  autem  fredus  meo  sanguine  ictum  sanciri  posse  dicebant.     ProSext.  10. 

Cui  quidem  cum  Ciliciam  dedisses,  nmtasti  pactionem  et— Gabinio,  pretio  ara- 
plificato,  Syriam  nominatim  dedisti.     Pro  Dom.  9. 

+  Non  consules,  sed  Mercatores  provinciarum,  ac  venditores  vestrae  dignitatis. 
Post  red.  in  Sen.  4. 

i  L.  Piso,  a  P.  Clodio,  accusatus,  quod  graves  et  intolerabiles  injurias  sociis  in- 
tulisset,  hand  dubiae  ruinae  metum  fortuito  auxilio  vitavit — quia  jam  saris  graves  eum 
pcrnaB  sociis  dedisse  arbitrati  sunt  hue  deductum  necessitatis,  ut  abjicere  se  tarn  sup- 
pliciter,  aut  attollere  tamdeformitercogeretur.     Val.  Max.  8.  1. 
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quity,  and  a  pattern  of  the  ancient  Republic  ;  am- 
bitious to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a  reviver  of  the 
old  discipline.  But  this  garb  of  rigid  virtue,  cover- 
ed a  most  lewd  and  vicious  mind  :  he  was  surround- 
ed, always,  with  Greeks,  to  imprint  a  notion  of  his 
learning  :  but  while  others  entertained  them  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge,  he,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  lusts;  as  his  cooks,  his  pimps,  or  his 
drunken  companions.  In  short,  he  was  a  dirty, 
sottish,  stupid  Epicurean  ;  wallowing  in  all  the  low 
and  filthy  pleasures  of  life;  till  a  false  opinion  of  his 
wisdom,  the  splendour  of  his  great  family,  and  the 
smoky  images  of  ancestors,  whom  he  resembled  in 
nothing  but  his  complexion,  recommended  him  to 
the  consulship  ;  which  exposed  the  genuine  temper 
and  talents  of  the  man.* 

His  colleague,  Gabinius,  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a 
professed  rake  from  the  beginning ;  gay,  foppish, 
luxurious ;  always  curled  and  perfumed  ;  and  living 
in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine,  and  women; 
void  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour,  and  pro- 
bity ;  and  so  desperate  in  his  fortunes,  through  the 
extravagance  of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had  no  other 
resource,  or  hopes  of  subsistence,  but  from  the 
plunder  of  the  Republic.  In  this  tribunate,  to  pay 
his  court  to  Pompey,  he  exposed  to  the  mob  the 
plan  of  Lucullus's  house,  to  shew  what  an  expen- 
sive fabric  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  Rome  was 
building,  as  he  would  intimate,  out  of  the  spoils  of 

*  Quam  teter  incedebat?  quara  truculentus?  quam  terribilis  aspectu?  Aliquem  te 
ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplum  veteris  imperii,  imaginem  antiquitatis,  columen  Reipub. 
diceres  intueri.  Vestitus  aspere,  nostra  hac  purpura  plebeia,  et  pene  fusca.  Ca- 
pillo  ita  borrido,  ut — -tanta  erat  gravitas  in  oculo,  tanta  contractio  frontis,  ut  illo  super- 
cilio  Respub.  tanquam  Atlante  caelum,  niti  videretur.  [Pro  Sext.  8.]  Quia  tristem 
semper,  quia  taciturnum,  quia  subhorridum  atque  incultum  videbant,  et  quod  erat  eo 
nomine,  ut  ingenerata  familias  frugalitas  videretur  ;  favebant — etenim  animus  ejus 
vultu,  flagitia  parietibus  tegebantur — laadabat  homo  doctus  Philosophos  nescio  quos 
— 9.  Jacebat  in  suo  Graccorum  foetore  et  vino — Graeci  stipati,  quini  in  lectulis,  srepe 
plures.     In  Pis.  10.  27. 

His  utitur  quasi  prrefectis  libidinum  suarum  :  hi  voluptates  omnes  vestigant  atque 
odorantur :  hi  sunt  conditores  instructoresque  convivii,  &c.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  6. 

Obrepisti  ad  honores  errore  hominum,  commendatione  fumosarum  imaginum,  qua- 
rum  simile  nihil  habes  praeter  colorem.     In  Pis.  1. 
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the  treasury ;  yet,  this  vain  man,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  scarce  able  to  shew  his  head,  found 
means,  from  the  perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to 
build  a  much  more  magnificent,  palace  than  Lucul- 
lus  himself  had  done.*  No  wonder,  then,  that  two 
such  consuls,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  empire  itself  to 
their  lusts  and  pleasures,  should  barter  away  the 
safety  and  fortunes  of  a  private  senator,  whose  vir- 
tue was  a  standing  reproof  to  them,  and  whose  very 
presence  gave  some  check  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
their  vices. 

Clodius,  having  gained  the  consuls,  made  his  next 
attempt  upon  the  people,  by  obliging  them  with  se- 
veral new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  advantage, 
which  he  now  promulgated.     First,  that  corn  should 
be  distributed,  gratis,  to  the  citizens.     Secondly, 
that  no  magistrates  should  take  the  auspices,  or  ob- 
serve the  heavens,   when  the  people  were  actually 
assembled  on  public  business.     Thirdly,  that  the 
old  companies,  or  fraternities  of  the  city,  which  the 
senate  had  abolished,  should  be  revived,  and  new 
ones  instituted.     Fourthly,  to  please  those  also  of 
higher  rank,  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  infamy  on  any  man, 
who  was  not  first  openly  accused,  and  convicted  of 
some  crime,  by  their  joint  sentence.f     These  laws, 
though  generally  agreeable,  were  highly  unseason- 
able; tending  to  relax   the  public  discipline,  at  a 
time  when  it  wanted  most  to  be  reinforced  :  Cicero 
took  them  all  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  and  contrived 
to  pave  the  way  to  his  ruin  ;  so  that  he  provided  his 
friend,  L.  Ninius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  ne- 
gative upon  them ;  especially  on  the  law  of  frater- 
nities ;  which,  under  colour  of  incorporating  those 

*  Alter  unguentis  affluens,  calamistrata  coma,  despieiens  conscios  stuproruiu — 
fefellit  neminem — hominem  emersum  subito  ex  diuturnis  tenebris  lustrorum  ac  stup- 
rorum — vino,  ganeis,  Jenoeiniis,  adulteriisque  confectum.     Pro  Sext.  9. 

Cur  ille  gurges,  heluatus  tecum  simul  Reipub.  sanguinem,  ad  ccelum  tanien  tx~ 
truxit  villam  in  Tusculano  visceribus  »rarii.     Pro  Dom.  47. 

t  Vid.  Orat.  in  Pi».  4.  et  notas  Asconii.     Dio,  1.  38.  p.  67. 
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societies,  gave  Clodius  an  opportunity  of  gathering 
an  army,  and  enlisting  into  his  service  all  the  scum 
and  dregs  of  the  city  *  Dion  Cassius  says,  that 
Clodius,  fearing,  lest  this  opposition  should  retard 
the  effect  of  his  other  projects,  persuaded  Cicero,  in 
an  amicable  conference,  to  withdraw  his  tribune,  and 
give  no  interruption  to  his  laws,  upon  a  promise  and 
condition,  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempt 
against  him  :f  but  we  find,  from  Cicero's  account, 
that  it  was  the  advice  of  his  friends  which  induced 
him  to  be  quiet  against  his  own  judgment ;  because 
the  laws  themselves  were  popular,  and  did  not  per- 
sonally affect  him  :  though  he  blamed  himself,  soon 
afterwards,  for  his  indolence,  and  expostulated  with 
AtticuF,  for  advising  him  to  it;  when  he  felt,  to  his 
cost,  the  advantage  which  Clodius  had  gained  by  it.^T 
For  the  true  design  of  all  these  laws  was,  to  intro- 
duce only,  with  better  grace,  the  grand  plot  of  the 
play — the  banishment  of  Cicero  :  which  was  now 
directly  attempted,  by  a  special  law,  importing,  that 
whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen,  uncondemned, 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water.§  Though  Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he 
was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was,  the  put- 
ting Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ;  which,  though 
not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a  general 
vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hearing  and 
debate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Cicero,  finding  himself  thus 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his 
habit  upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  public 
impeachment;  and  appeared  about  the  streets  in  a 
sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the  compassion 
of  his  citizens:  whilst  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his 

*  Collegia,  non  ea  solum,  quae  Senatus  sustulerat,  restituta,  sed  innumerabilia 
■qusedatn  nova  ex  oinni  fsecc  urbis  ac  servitio  concitata.     In  Pis.  4. 

t  Dio,  1.  38.  p.  67. 

t  Nunquam  esses  passusraihi  persuaderi,  utile  nobis  esse  legem  de  Collegiis  pex- 
ferri.     Ad  Att.  3.  15. 

§  Qui  civem  Romanum  indemnatum  perimisset,  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur. 
Veil.  Pat.  2.  45, 
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mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  him  at  every  turn; 
reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice  and  dejection, 
and  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  him.*  But  Cicero 
soon  gathered  friends  enough  about  him,  to  secure 
him  from  such  insults;  the  whole  body  of  the  knights, 
and  the  young  nobility,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand, -f  with  young  Crassus  at  their  head,  who 
all  changed  their  habit,  and  perpetually  attended 
him  about  the  city,  to  implore  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  the  people. 

The  city  was  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every 
part  of  it  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
senate  met  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  ;  while  Cicero's, 
friends  assembled  in  the  Capitol ;  whence  all  the 
knights  and  the  young  nobles  went  in  their  habit  of 
mourning,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
consuls,  and  beg  their  interposition  in  Cicero's  fa- 
vour. Piso  kept  his  house  that  day,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  them  ;  but  Gabinius  received  them  with  into- 
lerable rudeness,  though  their  petition  was  seconded 
by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  whole  senate  :  he 
treated  Cicero's  character  and  consulship  with  the 
utmost  derision,  and  repulsed  the  whole  company, 
with  threats  and  insults,  for  their  fruitless  pains  to 
support  a  sinking  cause.  This  raised  great,  indig- 
nation in  the  assembly  ;  where  the  tribune,  Ninnius, 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  violence  of  the 
consul,  made  a  motion,  that  the  senate  also  should 
change  their  habit,  with  the  rest  of  the  city;  which 
was  agreed  to,  instantly,  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
Gabinius,  enraged  at  this,  flew  out  of  the  senate  into 
the  Forum  ;  where  he  declared  to  the  people,  from 
the  rostra,  that  men  were  mistaken  to  imagine,  that 
the  senate  had  any  power  in  the  Republic  ;  that  the 
knights  should  pay  dear  for  that  day's  work  ;  when, 
in  Ciceros  consulship,   they  kept  guard  in  the  Ca- 

*  Plut.  Cic. 

T  Fro  me  priEscnte  senatus,  hominumque  viginti  millia  vestem  mutaveiunt.     Post 
ltd.  ad  Quir.  3. 
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pitol,  with  their  drawn  swords :  and,  that  the  hour 
was  now  come,  when  those,  who  lived  at  that  time 
in  fear,  should  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies: 
aud,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  he  banished 
L.  Lamia,  a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  city,  for  his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in 
Cicero's  service  ;*  an  act  of  power,  which  no  con- 
sul before  him  had  ever  presumed  to  exert  on  any 
citizen  ;  which  was  followed,  presently,  by  an  edict 
from  both  the  consuls,  forbidding  the  senate  to  put 
their  late  vote  in  execution,  and  enjoining  them  to 
resume  their  ordinary  dress.f  "And  where  is  there," 
says  Cicero,  "in  all  history,  a  more  illustrious  testi- 
"  mony,  to  the  honour  of  any  man,  than  that  all  the 
"  honest,  but  private  inclination,  and  the  senate,  by 
**  a  public  decree,  should  change  their  habit  for  the 
'*  sake  of  a  single  citizen. "J 

But  the  resolution  of  changing  his  gown  was  too 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  person- 
ally affected  by  it:  the  terms  of  it  were  general, 
and  seemingly  just,  reaching  only  to  those,  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this 
was  his  case,  or  not,  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue, 
but  to  be  the  subject  of  another  trial ;  so  that,  by 
making  himself  a  criminal,  before  his  time,  he  short- 

*  Hie  subito  cum  incredibilis  in  Capitolium  multitude)  ex  tota  urbe,  cunctaque 
Italia convenisset,  vestem  mutaudain  omnes,  meque  etiam  omni  ratione,  privato  con- 
silio,  quoniam  publicis  ducibus  Respub.  careret,  defendendum  putarunt.  Erat 
ebdem  tempore  senatus  in  sede  Concordia?, — cum  flens  universus  ordo  cincinnatum 
Consulem  orabat,  nam  alter  ille  horridus  et  severus  domise  consulto  tenebat.  Qua 
turn  superbia  cocnum  illudac  labes  ampljssirui  ordinis  preces  et  clarissimorumcivium 
lacrymas  repudiavit?  Me  ipsu'm  ut  contemsit  helluo  patriae? — Vestris  precibus  a 
latrone  isto  repudiatis,  vir  incredibili  iide — L.  Ninnius  ad  senatum  de  Repub.  retulit. 
Senatusque  frequens  vestem  pro  mea  salute  mutandam  censuit — Exaiiimatus  evolat 
e  sehatu — advocat  concionem — errare  homines,  si  etiam  turn  senatum  aliquid  in  Rep. 
posse  arbitrarentur. — Venisse  tempus  iis,  qui  in  timore  fuissent,  ulciscendi  se. — L. 
Lamiam — in  concione  relegavit,  edixitque  ut  ab  urbe  abesset  millia  passuum  ducenta 

fProSext.  11,12,  13.it.  post  red.  hi  Sen.  5.]     Quod  ante  id  tempus  civi  Romano 

contigit  nemini.     Epist.  fam.  11.  16. 

t  Cum  subito  edicunt  duo  consules,  ut  ad  suum  vestitum  senatores  redirent.  Ep,. 
fam.  11.14. 

t  Quid  enim  quisquam  potest  ex  omni  inemoria  sumere  illustrius,  quam  pro  uno 
civr  et  bono.s  omnes  privato  consensu,  et  univcrsum  senatum  publico  consilio  mutasse 
▼csifin?     lb.  IS. 
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ened  the  trouble  of  his  enemies,  discouraged  his 
friends,  and  made  his  case  more  desperate  than  he 
needed  to  have  done  :  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  the 
part  of  commending  or  slighting  the  law,  as  being 
wholly  unconcerned  in  it;  and,  when  he  came  to  be 
actually  attacked  by  a  second  law,  and  brought  to  a 
trial  upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely  upon  his  defence, 
he  might  have  baffled  the  malice  of  his  prosecutors. 
He  was  sensible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that,  being  a  stander-by, 
and  less  heated  in  the  game  than  himself,  he  would 
suffer  him  to  make  such  blunders.* 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet,  explicitly 
declared  himself,  as  Cicero,  accompanied  by  his  son- 
in-law,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  took  occasion  to 
make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move  him  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
They  went  to  him  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
found  him,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told  the  senate, 
coming  out  from  a  little  dirty  hovel,  fresh  from  the 
last  night's  debauch,  with  his  slippers  on,  his  head 
muffled,  and  breath  so  strong  of  wine,  that  they  could 
hardly  bear  the  scent  of  it :  he  excused  his  dress, 
and  smell  of  wine,  on  the  account  of  his  ill  health  ; 
for  which  he  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  take  some  vi- 
nous medicines;  but  he  kept  them  standing  all  the 
while,  in  that  filthy  place,  till  they  had  finished  their 
business.  As  soon  as  Cicero  entered  into  the  affair, 
he  frankly  told  them,  that  Gabinius  was  so  misera- 
bly poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  shew  his  head  ;  and 
must  be  utterly  ruined,  if  he  could  not  procure  some 
rich  province  ;  that  he  had  hopes  of  one  from  Clo- 
dius,  but  despaired  of  any  thing  from  the  senate ; 
that,  for  his  own  part,  it  was  his  business  to  humour 
him,  on  this  occasion,  as  Cicero  had  humoured  his 

*  Nam  prior  lcxnos  nihil  lasdebat :  qnam  si,  utest  promulgata  laudare  voluissemus, 
ant,  ut  erat  negligenda,  negligere,  nocere  omnino  nobis  non  potuisset.  Hie  raihi  pri- 
mum  meant  consilium  defuit ;  sed  etiam  obfuit.  Caeci,  caeci,  inquam,  fuimus  in  ves- 
titu  nnitando,  in  populo  rogando.  Quod,  nisi,  nominatim  mecum  agi  coeptum  es- 
se*, perniciosum  iuit.—  Me,  meos  meis  tradidi  inimicis,  inspectante  et  tacente  te  ;  qui» 
li  non  plus  ingeruo  valebas  quaiu  ego,  certe  timebas  minus.     Ad  Att.  3.  IS. 
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colleagues  in  his  consulship  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  implore  the  help  of  the  consuls,  since 
it  was  every  man's  duty  to  look  to  himself:* 
which  was  all  that  they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  law  with  great  vigour ;  and,  calling  the  peo- 
ple into  the  Flaminian  circus,  summoned  thither 
also  the  young  nobles  and  the  knights,  who  were 
so  busy  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
■conduct  to  that  assembly  :  but,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared, he  ordered  his -slaves  and  mercenaries  to  fall 
^upon  them  with  drawn  swords,  and  vollies  of  stones, 
in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  Hortensius  was  almost 
killed,  and  Vibienus,  another  senator,  so  desperately 
hurt,  that  he  died,  soon  after,  of  his  wounds. f  Here 
he  produced  the  two  consuls,  to  deliver  their  senti- 
ments to  the  people,  on  the  merit  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship ;  when  Gabinius  declared,  with  great  gravity, 
that  he  utterly  condemned  the  putting  citizens  to 
death  without  a  trial:  Piso  only  said,  that  he  had 
always  been  on  the  merciful  side,  and  had  a  great 
aversion  to  cruelty.J  The  reason  of  holding  this 
assembly  in  the  Flaminian  circus,  without  the  gates 
of  Rome,  was  to  give  Caesar  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing at  it,  who,  being  now  invested  with  a  military 
command,  could  not  appear  within  the  walls.  Cae- 
sar, therefore,  being  called  upon,  after  the  consuls, 
to  deliver  his  mind,  on  the  same  question,  declared, 

'*  Egere — Gabinium;  sine  pro vincia  stare  non  posse  :  spem  habere  a  tribuno  pleb. — 
a  senatu  quidem  desperasse  :  hu  jus  te  cupiditati  obsequi,  sicut  ego  fecissem  in  collega 
meo:  nihil  esse  quod  presidium  consulumimplorarem-;  sibi  quemque  consulere  opor- 
tere,  &c.     In  Pis.  6. 

t  Qui  adesse  nobilissiinos  adolescentes,  honestissimos  equites  Romanos  depreca- 
tofes  meae  salutis  jusserit;  eosqueoperaruiusuaruiu  gladiiset  lapidibus  objecerit.  Pro 
Sert.  \t. 

Vidi  hunc  ipsum  Hortensium,  lumen  et  ornamentum  Rcipub.  perte  interfici  servo- 
rum  maiiu — qua  in  turba  C.  Vibienus,  senator,  vir  optimus,  cum  hoc  cum  esset  una, 
ita  est  mulctatus,  ut  vitaui  amiserit.     Pro  Mil.  14. 

\  Pressa  voce  et  temulenta,  quod  in  cives  indemnatos  esset  animadversum,  id  sibi 
■tlixit  gravis  auctor  veheinentissime  displicere.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  6. 

Cum  esses  interrogatus  quid  sentires  de  consulatu  meo,  respondes,  crude.litatem  tibi 
»on  placere.     In  Pis.  C.     Te  semper  misericoidein  fuisse.  Post  red.  in  Sen.  7- 
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that  the  proceedings  against  Lentulns,  and  the  rest, 
were  irregular  and  illegal :  but  that  he  could  not 
approve  the  design  of  punishing  any  body  for  thern : 
that  all  the  world  knew  his  sense  of  the  matter,  and 
that  he  had  given  his  vote  against  taking  away  their 
lives;  yet  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  propound  a 
law,  at  this  time,  about  things  that  were  so  long  past.* 
This  answer  was  artful,  and  ngreeabie  to  the  part 
which  he  was  then  acting  ;  for  while  it  confirmed  the 
foundation  of  Clodius's  law,  it  carried  a  shew  of  mo- 
deration towards  Cicero  ;  or,  as  an  ingenious  writer 
expresses  it,  "  left  appearances  only  to  the  one,  but 
"  did  real  service  to  the  other."f 

In  this  same  assembly,  Clodius  got  a  new  law 
likewise  enacted,  that  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Republic  ;  viz.  the  repeal  of  the 
JElian  and  Fusian  laws;  by  which  the  people  were 
left  at  liberty  to  transact  all  public  business,  even  on 
the  days  called  Fasti,  without  being  liable  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  magistrates,  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever.;}; The  two  laws,  now  repealed,  had  been  in 
force  about  a  hundred  years  ;§  and  made  it  unlaw- 
ful to  act  any  thing  with  the  people,  while  the  augurs 
or  consuls  were  observing  the  heavens,  and  taking 
the  auspices.  This  wise  constitution  was  the  main 
support  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  a  perpe- 
tual curb  to  the  petulance  of  factious  tribunes,  whose 
chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief  layin  theirpower 
of  obtruding  dangerous  laws  upon  the  city,  by  their 
credit  with  the  populace.  Cicero,  therefore,  fre- 
quently laments  the  loss  of  these  two  laws,  as  fatal 

*  Dio.  1.  38.  p.  69.  +  Exil.  de  Cic.  p.  133. 

$  Iisdem  consulibus  sedentibus  atque  inspectantilms  lata  lex  est,  ne  auspicia  vale- 
rent,  ne  quis  obaunciaret,  ne  quis  legi  intercederet ;  lit  omnibus  fastis  diebus  legem 
fcriv  liceret:  ut  lex  MWa,  lex  Fusia  ne  valeret.  Qua  una  rogatione  quisnon  intelli- 
gat,  univeisam  Rempublicam  esse  deletam !  [Pro  Sext.  15.]  Snstulit  duas  leges, 
iEliarn  et  Fusiam,  maxime  Reipub.  salutares.     De  Harusp.  resp.  27. 

The  Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  the  prae- 
tors sat  to  hear  causes,  which  were  marked  for  that  purpose  in  the  calendars  :  but, 
before  this  Clodian  law,  it  was  not  allowed  to  transact  any  business  upon  them  with 
the  people. 

j  Centum  prope  annos  legem  /Eliam  et  Fusiam  tenueramus.     In  Pis.  5. 
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to  the  Republic  ;  he  calls  them,  the  most  sacred 
and  salutary  laws  of  the  state:  the  fences  of  their 
civil  peace  and  quiet ;  the  very  walls  and  bulwarks 
of  the  Republic,  which  had  held  out  against  the 
fierceness  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  audaciousness  of  Sa- 
turninus ;  the  mobs  of  Drusus ;  the  bloodshed  of 
Cinna ;  the  arms  of  Sylla  ;*  to  be  abolished,  at  last, 
by  the  violence  of  this  worthless  tribune. 

Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  been  giving  Cicero  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  friendship,  and  been  fre- 
quent and  open  in  his  visits  to  him,  began  now,  as 
the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crisis,  to  grow  cool  and 
reserved ;  while  the  Clodian  faction,  fearing,  lest  he 
might  be  induced,  at  last,  to  protect  him,  were  em- 
ploying all  their  arts  to  infuse  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions into  him,  of  a  design  against  him,  from  Cicero. 
They  posted  some  of  their  confidents  at  Cicero's 
house,  to  watch  his  coming  thither,  and  to  admonish 
him,  by  whispers  and  billets  put  into  his  hands,  to 
be  cautious  of  venturing  himself  there,  and  to  take 
better  care  of  his  life;  which  was  inculcated  to  him, 
likewise,  so  strongly  at  home,  by  perpetual  letters 
and   messages,    from    pretended    friends,    that   he 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  city,  to  his 
house  on  the  Alban  hill.f     It  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  he  could  entertain  any  real  apprehension  of  Ci- 
cero ;  both  Cicero's  character,  and  his  own,  make 
that  incredible  :   but  if  he  had  conceived  any,  it  was 
not,  as  Cicero  says,  against  him,  but  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  them  both,  lest  they  might  possibly 
attempt  somewhat  in  Cicero's  name ;  and,  by  the 

*  Deinde  sanctissimas  leges,  /Eliam  et  Fusiam,  qua;  in  Gracchomin  ferocitate,  et 
in  audaciaSaturnini,  et  in  colluvione  Drusi,  et  in  cruore  Cinnano,  etiam  inter  Syl- 
lana  arma  vixerunt,  solus  conculcaris  ac  pro  nihilo  putaris.  In  Vatin.  9.  Propug- 
nacula  murique  tranquillitatis  et  ot'i.     In  Pis.  4. 

t  Cum  iidem  ilium,  ut  me  metueret,  me  caveret,  moiiuerunt;  iidem  rue,  miiii 
ilium  uni  esse  inimicissirrmm,  dicerent. — Pr.  Don).  XI. 

Quem — domi  meae  certi  homines  ad  earn  rem  compositi  momiervmt,  ut  esset  cau- 
tior:  ejusque  vitae  a  me  insidias  apud  me  domi  positas  esse  dixerunt:  atquehanc  ei 
suspicionem  alii  litteris  mittendis,  alii  nunciis,  alii  coram  ipsi  exci.tave.runt,  ut  ille, 
cum  a  me  certe  nihil  thneret,  ab  illis,  ne  quid  meo  nomine  niolirentur,  cavenduru  pu- 
taret.     Pio  Sext.  18. 
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opportunity  of  charging  it  upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get 
rid  of  them  both  at  the  same  time.  But' the  most 
probable  conjecture  is,  that,  being  obliged,  by  his 
engagements  with  Caesar  to  desert  Cjcero,  and  suffer 
him  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  he  was  willing  to 
humour  these  insinuations,  as  giving  the  most  plau- 
sible pretext  of  excusing  his  perfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  with  him,  not  only  all  the 
best,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  deter- 
mined to  run  all  hazards,  and  expose  their  lives  for 
his  safety  ;*  and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
strength  of  Clodius  and  the  consuls,  if  the  triumvi- 
rate only  would  stand  neuter.     Before  things  came, 
therefore,  to  extremity,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
press  Pompey,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  know,  for  cer- 
tain, what  he  had  to  expect  from  him:  some  of  his 
chief  friends  undertook  this  task  ;  Lucullus,  Tor- 
quatus,  Lentulus,  &c.  who,  with  a  numerous  attend- 
ance  of  citizens,   went  to    find  him  at  his  Alban 
villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him,  not  to  desert  the 
fortunes  of  his  old  friend.    He  received  them  civilly, 
though  coldly;  referring  them  wholly  to  the  con- 
suls, and  declaring,  that  he,  being  only  a  private 
man,  could  not  pretend  to  take  the  field  against  an 
armed  tribune,  without  a  public  authority;  but  if 
the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  would  enter 
into  the  affair,  he  would  presently  arm  himself  in 
their  defence. f     With  this  answer  they  addressed 
themselves  again  to  the  consuls,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before  :  Gabinius  treated  them  rudely ; 
but  Piso  calmly  told  them,  that  he  was  not  so  stout 
a  consul  as  Torquatus  and  Cicero  had  been;  that 
there  was  no  need  of  arms,  or  fighting;  that  Cicero 

*  Si  ego  in  causa  tam  bona,  tanto  studio  senatus,  consensu  tain  incredibili  bono- 
rum  omnium,  tarn  parato,  tota  denique  Italia  ad  oiunem  contentionem  expedita. 
lb.  16. 

t  Nonne  ad  te  L.  Lentulus,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  Lucullus  venit  ?  Qui  omnes  ad  eum 
imiliique  mortales  oratuni  in  Albanum  ohsecratumque  venerant,  ne  nieas  fortune* 
desereret,  cum  Reipub.  fortunis  conjunctas. — Se  contra  arniatum  tribunum  pleb. 
sine  consilio  publico  deceriare  nolle  :  Consulibus  ex  senatus  consulto  Rempub.  dc- 
femlentibus,  se  anna  sunipturum.     In  pis.  31. 
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might  save  the  Republic  a  second  time,  if  he  pleased, 
by  withdrawing  himself;  for,  if  he  staid,  it  would 
cost  an  infinite  quantity  of  civil  blood  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  colleague,  nor  his  son-in-law, 
Caesar,  would  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribune.* 

After  this  repulse,  Cicero  resolved  to  make  his 
last  effort  on  Pompey,  by  throwing  himself,  in  per- 
son, at  his  feet.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Pompey  slipt 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  would  not  see  him :  but  it 
is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted to  an  audience ;  and  when  he  began  to  press, 
and  even  supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the  most  affect- 
ing, that  Pompey  flatly  refused  to  help  him :  alleging, 
in  excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity,  which  he  was  un- 
der, of  acting  nothing  against  the  will  of  Caesar.'j* 
This  experiment  convinced  Cicero,  that  he  had  a 
much  greater  power  to  contend  with,  than  what  had 
yet  appeared  in  sight :  he  called,  therefore,  a  coun- 
cil of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  reso- 
lution, agreeably  to  their  advice.  The  question  was, 
Whether  it  was  best  to  stay,  and  defend  himself  by 
force;  or  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  retreat- 
ing, till  the  storm  should  blow  over?  Lucullus  ad- 
vised the  first ;  but  Cato,  and,  above  all,  Hortensius, 
warmly  urged  the  last;  which,  concurring  also  with 
Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties 
of  all  his  own  family,  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the 
field  to  his  enemies,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary 
exile..']: 

A  little  before  his  retreat,  he  took  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  had  long  been  reverenced  in  his 
family,  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  Capitol,  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under 

*  Quid,  infelix,  responderis? — Te  non  esse  tarn  fortem,  quam  ipse  Torquatus  in 
consulatu  fuisset,  aut  ego  :  nihil  opus  esse  armis,  nihil  contentione  :  me  posse  iterum 
Rempub.  servare,  si  cessissera ;  infinitam  caedem  fore,  si  restitissem.  Deinde  ad 
extremum,  ne  que  se,  neque  generum,  neque  collegam  suum  tribuno  pleb.  defutu- 
mm.     lb. 

t  Is,  qui  nos  sibi  quondam  ad  pedes  stratos  ne  sublevabat  quidem,  qui  se  nihil 
contra  Imjus  voluntatem  facere  posse  aiebat.     Ad  Att.  10.  4. 

t  Lacrymre  meorum  me  ad  mortem  ire  prohibuerunt.     lb.  4.     Plut.  in  Cic. 

VOL.   I.  U 
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the  title  of  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the  city.*  His 
view  might  possibly  be  to  signify,  that,  after  he  had 
done  all  which  human  prudence  could  contrive,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Republic,  he  was  now  forced  to 
give  it  up  to  the  protection  of  the  gods ;  since  nothing 
less  than  the  interposition  of  some  deity  could  pre- 
serve it  from  ruin  ;  or  rather,  as  he  himself  seems  to 
intimate,  in  the  uncertain  issue  of  his  flight,  and  the 
plunder  of  his  goods,  which  was  likely  to  ensue,  lue 
had  a  mind  to  preserve  this  sacred  image,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his 
services,  which  would  naturally  excite  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  him  in  the  people,  by  letting 
them  see,  that  his  heart  was  still  there,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  gods.  After  this  act,  he  withdrew 
himself  in  the  night,  escorted  by  a  numerous  guard 
of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left 
him,  with  great  expressions  of  tenderness,  to  pursue 
his  way  towards  Sicily ;  which  he  proposed  for  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  where,  for  his  eminent 
services  to  the  island,  he  assured  himself  of  a  kind 
reception  and  safe  retreat. 


SECTION  V. 

1  he  wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  was  re- 
duced, of  losing  either  his  country  or  his  life,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  all  the  cavils  of  those,  who,  from  a 
hint  or  two  in  his  writings,  obscurely  thrown  out, 
and  not  well  understood,  are  so  forward  to  charge 
him  with  the  levity  of  temporizing,  or  selling  himself 
for  any  bribe,  which  could  feed  his  vanity :  for  no- 
thing is  more  evident,  than  that  he  might  not  only 

*  Nos,  qui  illam  custodem  urbis,  omnibus  ereptis  nostris  rebus  ac  perditis,  violari 
ab  impiis  passi  non  sumus,  eamque  ex  nostra  donio  in  ipsius  patris  domum  detuli- 
bbus.     De  Leg.  2.  17. 
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have  avoided  this  storm,  but  obtained  whatever  ho- 
nours he  pleased,  by  entering  into  the  measures  of 
the  triumvirate,  and  lending  his  authority  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  power ;  and  that  the  only  thing,  which 
provoked  Caesar  to  bring  this  calamity  upon  him, 
was,  to  see  all  his  offers  slighted,  and  his  friendship 
utterly  rejected  by  him.*  This  he  expressly  de- 
clares to  the  senate,  who  were  conscious  of  the  truth 
of  it;  that  Caesar  had  tried  all  means  to  induce  him 
to  take  part  in  the  acts  of  his  consulship :  had  of- 
fered him  commissions  and  lieutenancies,  of  what 
kind  and  with  what  privileges  he  should  desire ;  to 
make  him  even  a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  three, 
and  to  hold  him  in  the  same  rank  of  friendship  with 
Pompey  himself.  "  All  which  I  refused,"  says  he, 
"  not  out  of  slight  to  Caesar,  but  constancy  to  my 
"  principles ;  and  because  I  thought  the  acceptance 
"  of  them  unbecoming  the  character  which  I  sus- 
"  tained ;  how  wisely,  I  will  not  dispute;  but  am 
"  sure,  that  it  was  firmly  and  bravely ;  when,  instead 
"  of  baffling  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  as  I  could 
"  easily  have  done,  by  that  help,  I  chose  to  suffer 
"  any  violence,  rather  than  to  desert  your  interest, 
"  and  descend  from  my  own  rank."| 

Caesar  continued  at  Rome,  till  he  saw  Cicero 
driven  out  of  it :  but  had  no  sooner  laid  down  his 
consulship,  than  he  began  to  be  attacked  and  af- 
fronted himself,  by  two  of  the  new  praetors,  L.Do- 
mitius  and  C.Memmius;  who  called  in  question  the 
validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  several  efforts,  in  the 
senate,  to  get  them  annulled  by  public  authority. 
But  the  senate  had  no  stomach  to  meddle  with  an 
affair  so  delicate;  so  that  the  whole  ended  in  some 
fruitless  debates  and  altercations ;   and  Caesar,  to 


*  Hoc  sibi  contraxisse  videbatur  Cicero,  quod  inter  xx.  viros  dividendo  agro  Cam- 
pano  esse  noluisset.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  45.     Ad  Att.  9.  2. 

t  Consul  egit  eas  res,  quarum  me  participem  esse  voluit. — Me  ille  ut  Quinquevi- 
ratum  acciperem  rogavit;  me  in  tribus  sibi  conjunctissimis  Consularibus  esse  voluit; 
mihi  legationem,  quam  vellem,  quanto  cum  honore  vellem  detulit.  Quae  ego  non 
ingrato  animo,  sed  obstinalione  quadara  sentential  repudiavi,  &c.  De  Prov.  Cons.  17. 

u2 
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prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind,  in  his  absence, 
took  care  always,  by  force  of  bribes,  to  secure  the 
leading  magistrates  to  his  interests ;  and  so  went  oft* 
to  his  province  of  Gaul.*  But  as  this  unexpected 
opposition  gave  some  little  ruffle  to  the  triumvirate, 
so  it  served  them,  as  an  additional  excuse  for  their 
behaviour  towards  Cicero  ;  alleging,  that  their  own 
dangers  were  nearer  to  them  than  other  people's, 
and  that  they  were  obliged,  for  their  own  security, 
not  to  irritate  so  popular  a  tribune  as  Clodius.^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone, 
Clodius  filled  the  Forum  with  his  band  of  slaves  and 
incendiaries,  and  published  a  second  law,  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  as  he  called  them,  though  there  was 
not  one  honest  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  among  them.  J 
The  law,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  scattered  pas- 
sages of  it,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

Whereas,  M.  T.  Cicero  has  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death,  unheard  and  uncondemned  ;  and  for  that 
end  forged  the  authority  and  decree  of  the  senate  : 
may  it  please  you  to  ordain,  that  he  be  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water :  that  nobody  presume  to  har- 
bour or  receive  him,  on  pain  of  death;  and  that  who- 
ever shall  move,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step  to- 
wards recalling  him,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a  public 
enemy;  unless  those  should  first  be  recalled  to  life, 
whom  Cicero  unlawfully  put  to  death.§ 

The  law  was  drawn  by  Sext.  Clodius,  the  kins- 
man and  prime-minister  of  the  tribune  ;  though  Va- 
tinius  also  laid  some  claim  to  it,  and  was  the  only 

*  Functus  Consulatu,  C  Memmio,  L.  Domitio  Pra?toribus,  de  superioris  anni 
actis  referentibus,  cognitionem  Senatui  detulit :  nee  illo  suscipiente,  triduoque  per 
irritas  altercationes  absumpto,  in  provinciam  abiit — ad  securitatem  igitur  posteri 
teinporis  in  magno  negotio  liabuit  obligare  semper  annuos  magistratus,  et  e  petito- 
ribus  non  alios  adjuvare,  aut  ad  honorem  pati  pervenire,  quam  qui  sibi  recepissent 
propugnaturos  absentiam  suam. — Sueton.  J.  Caes.  23. 

t  Illi  autem  aliquo  turn  timore  perterriti,  quod  acta  ilia,  atque  omnes  res  anni  su- 
perioris labefactari  a  Pr<etoribus,  infirmari  a  Senatu,  atque  principibus  civitatis  puta- 
bant,  Tribunum  popularem  a  se  alienare  nolebant,  suaque  sibi  propiora  pericula 
esse,  quam  mea,  loquebantur.     Pro  Sext.  18. 

i  Non  denique  suftragii  latorem  in  ista  tua  proscriptione  quenquam,  nisi  furem  ac 
sicarium  reperire  potuisti.     Pro  Doin.  18. 

§  Vid.  ProDom.  18,  19,  20.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  x. 
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one,  of  senatorian  rank,  who  openly  approved  it.* 
It  was  essentially  null  and  invalid,  both  for  the  mat- 
ter and  the  form  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
properly  a  law,  but  what  they  called  a  privilege,  or 
an  act,  to  inflict  penalties  on  a  particular  citizen  by 
name,  without  any  previous  trial ;  which  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  the  Republic. f  Secondly, 
the  terms  of  it  were  so  absurd,  that  they  annulled 
themselves ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that  Cicero  may  or 
should  be,  but  that  he  be  interdicted  ;  which  was 
impossible ;  since  no  power  on  earth,  says  Cicero, 
can  make  a  thing  to  be  done,  before  it  be  done. J 
Thirdly,  the  penal  clause  being  grounded  on  a  sug- 
gestion notoriously  false,  that  Cicero  had  forged  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  it  could  not  possibly  stand, 
for  want  of  a  foundation.^  Lastly,  though  it  pro- 
vided that  nobody  should  harbour  him,  yet  it  had 
not  ordered  him  to  be  expelled,  or  enjoined  him  to 
quit  the  city. |j  It  was  the  custom,  in  all  laws  made 
by  the  tribes,  to  insert  the  name  of  the  tribe  which 
was  first  called  to  vote,  and  of  the  man  who  first 
voted  in  it  for  the  law  ;  that  he  might  be  transmitted 
down  with  the  law  itself,  as  the  principal  espouser 
and  promoter  of  it.^f    This  honour  was  given  to  one 

*  Hanc  tibi  legem  S.  Clodius  scripsit — homini  egentissimo  ac  facinorosissimo  S. 
Clodio,  socio  tui  sanguinis. — Hoc  tu  scriptore,  hoc  consiliario,  hoc  minist.ro — Rem- 
pub.  perdidisti.  Pro  Dom.  2.  x.  18.  Ille  unus  ordinis  nostri  discessu  meo — palam 
exsultavit. — Pro  Sext.  64. 

t  Vetant  leges  sacratse,  vetant  XII.  tabulae,  leges  privatis  hominibus  irrogari.  Id 
est  enim  PriviJegium.     Pro  Dom.  17. 

J  Non  tulitut  interdicatur  sedut  interdictum  sit. — Sexte  noster,  bona  venia,  quo- 
niam  jam  dialecticus  es — quod  factum  non  est,  ut  sit  factum,  ferri  ad  populum,  aut 
verbis  ullissanciri,  aut  suffrages  confirmari  potest?  ib.  18.  Quid  si  lis  verbis  scripta 
est  ista  proscriptio,  ut  se  ipsa  dissolvat?  ib.  19. 

N.  B.  The  distinction  here  intimated  between  interdicatur,  and  interdictum  sit, 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  grammarians.  They  are  commonly  used  indifferently, 
as  terms  wholly  equivalent ;  yet,  according  to  Cicero's  criticism,  the  one,  we  see, 
makes  the  sense  absurd,  where  the  other  is  just  and  proper. 

§  Est  enim,  quod  M.  Tullius  falsum  Senatus  consultum  retulerit,  si  igitur  retulit 
falsurn  S°natus  consultum,  turn  est  rogatio  :  si  non  retulit,  nulla  est.     Pro  Dom.  19. 

||  Tulisti  de  me  ne  reciperer,  non  ut  exirem — poena  est,  qui  receperit ;  quam  omnes 
neglexerunt ;  ejectio  nulla  est.     Ib.  20. 

H  Tribus  Sergia  principium  fuit :  pro  Tiibu,  Sextus  L.  F.  Varro  primus  scivit.  This 
was  the  form,  as  appears  from  fragments  of  the  old  laws.  Vid.  Frontin.  de  Aqueed. — ■ 
Fragment.  Legis  Thoriae,  apud  rei  agrar.  Scriptures.     Liv.  9. 38. 
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Sedulius,  a  mean,  obscure  fellow,  without  any  set- 
tled habitation,  who  yet,  afterwards,  declared,  that 
he  was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter  :  which  gave  Cicero  occasion  to 
observe,  when  he  was  reproaching  Clodius  with  this 
act,  that  Sedulius  might  easily  be  the  first  voter, 
who,  for  the  want  of  a  lodging,  used  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  Forum;  but  it  was  strange,  that  when  he  was 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  forging  a  leader,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  find  a  more  reputable  one.* 

With  this  law  against  Cicero,  there  was  another 
published,  at  the  same  time,  which,  according  to  the 
stipulation  already  mentioned,  was  to  be  the  pay 
and  price  for  it ;  to  grant  to  the  two  consuls  the  pro- 
vinces above  specified,  with  a  provision  of  whatever 
troops  and  money  they  thought  fit.|  Both  the  laws 
passed  without  opposition ;  and  Clodius  lost  no  time 
in  putting  the  first  of  them  in  execution  ;  but  fell  to 
work,  immediately,  in  plundering,  burning,  and  de- 
molishing Cicero's  houses,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country.  The  best  part  of  his  goods  were  divided 
between  the  two  consuls  ;  the  marble  columns  of  his 
palatine  house  were  carried  publicly  to  Piso's  father- 
in-law;  and  the  rich  furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa, 
to  his  neighbour  Gabinius  ;  who  removed  even  the 
trees  of  his  plantations  into  his  own  grounds ;  J  and, 
to  make  the  loss  of  his  house  in  Rome  irretrievable, 
Clodius  consecrated  the  area,  on  which  it  stood,  to 

*  Sedulio  principe,  qui  se  illo  die  confirraat  Roma?  non  fuisse.  Quod  si  non  fuit, 
quid  te  audacius,  qui  in  ejus  nomen  incideris  ?  Quid  desperatius,  qui  ne  ementiendo 
quidem  potueris  auctorem  adumbrarc  meliorem  ?  Sin  autera  is  primus  scivit,  quod  fa- 
cile potuit,  propter  inopiam  tecti  in  foro  pernoctans.  Pro  Dom.  30.  Quam  Sedu- 
lius se  negat  scivisse.     lb.  31. 

t  Ut  provincias  acciperent,  quas  ipsi  vellent :  exercitum  et  pecuniam  quantam 
vellent.  Pro  Sext.  x.  in  Pison.  16.  Illo  ipso  die — mihi  Reique  pub.  pemicies,  Ga- 
binio  et  Pisoni  provincia  rogata  est.     Pro  Sext.  24. 

i  Uno  eodemque  tempore  domus  mea  diripiebatur,  ardebat :  bona  ad  vicinum  con- 
sulem de  Palatio ;  de  Tusculano  ad  item  alterum  vicinum  consulem  deferebantur. 
Post  red.  in  Sen.  7. 

Cum  domus  in  Palatio,  villa  in  Tusculano,  altera  ad  alterum  consulem  transfereba- 
tur,  columnar  marmorea?  ex  aidibus  mcis,  inspectante  populo  Romano,  ad  socerum 
consuiis  portabantur;  in  fundum  autem  vicini  consulis  non  instrumentum,  aut  orna- 
menta  villas,  sed  etiam  arbores  Iransfcrebantur.     Pro  Dora.  24. 
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the  perpetual  service  of  religion,  and  built  a  temple 
upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty.* 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flames,  the  two  con- 
suls, with  all  their  seditious  crew  around  them,  were 
publicly  feasting  and  congratulating  each  other  for 
their  victory,  and  for  having  revenged  the  death  of 
their  old  friends  on  the  head  of  Cicero :  where,  in 
the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius  openly  bragged, 
that  he  had  always  been  the  favourite  of  Catiline ; 
and  Piso,  that  he  was  cousin  to  Cethegus.f  Clo- 
dius,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  content  with  exerting 
his  vengeance  only  on  Cicero's  houses,  pursued  his 
wife  and  children  with  the  same  fury;  and  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  get  young  Cicero,  the  son,  into  his 
hands,  then  about  six  years  old,  with  an  intent  to 
kill  him: J  but  the  child  was  carefully  guarded  by 
the  friends  of  the  family,  and  removed  from  the  reach 
of  his  malice.  Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly, 
by  his  orders,  to  the  public  office,  or  tribunal,  where 
he  was  sitting,  to  be  examined,  about  the  conceal- 
ment of  her  husband's  effects :  but,  being  a  woman 
of  a  singular  spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his 
insults  with  a  masculine  courage. § 

But  while  Clodius  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing,  in 
this  affair,  but  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  he  was 
carrying  on  <a  private  interest,  at  the  same  time, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart.  The  house,  in  which 
he  himself  lived,  was  contiguous  to  a  part  of  Cicero's 
ground;  which,  being  now  laid  open,  made  that  side 
of  the  Palatine  hill  the  most  airy  and  desirable 

*  Cam  suis  dicat  se  manibus  domum  civis  optimi  evertisse,  et  earn  iisdem  manibus 
consecrasse.     lb.  40. 

t  Domus  ardebat  in  Palatio — Consules  epulabantur,  et  in  conjuratorum  gratula- 
tione  versabantur;  cum  alter  se  Catilinae  delicias,  alter  Cethegi  consobrinum  fuisse 
diceret    Pro  Dom.  24.  in  Pison.  XI.     Pro  Sext.  24. 

t  Vexabatur  uxor  mea :  liberi  ad  necem  quaerebantur.     Pro  Sext.  24. 

Quid  vos  uxor  mea  misera  violarat  ?  Quam  vexavistis  raptavistis — quid  mea  filia  ? — 
Quid  parvus  filius  ? — Quid  fecerat,  quod  eura  toties  per  insidias  interficere  voluis- 
tis  ? — Pro  Dom.  23. 

§  A  te  quidem  omnia  fieri  fortissime,  atque  amantissime  video :  nee  miror ;  nam 
ad  me  P.  Valerius — scripsit  id  quod  ego  maximo  cum  fletu  legi,  queraadmodum  a 
Vests  ad  tabulam  Valeriam  ducta  esses.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  2. 
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situation  in  Home :  his  intention,  therefore,  was,  by 
the  purchase  of  another  house,  which  stood  next  to 
him,  to  make  the  whole  area  his  own,  with  thebenefit 
of  the  fine  portico  and  temple  annexed  :  so  that  he 
had  no  sooner  demolished  Cicero's  house,  than  he 
began  to  treat  with  the  owner  of  the  next  Q.  Seius 
Postumus,  a  Roman  knight,  who  absolutely  refused 
to  sell  it,  and  declared,  that  Clodius,  of  all  men, 
should  never  have  it,  while  he  lived  :  Clodius  threat- 
ened to  obstruct  his  windows ;  but  finding  that 
neither  his  threats,  nor  offers  availed  any  thing,  he 
contrived  to  get  the  knight  poisoned  ;  and  so  bought 
the  house,  after  his  death,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it.  His  next  step 
was  to  secure  the  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  area, 
which  was  not  included  in  the  consecration,  and 
was  now  also  exposed,  by  his  direction,  to  a  public 
auction  ;  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  citizen 
who  would  bid  for  it,  and  he  did  not  care  to  buy  it 
in  his  own  name,  he  was  forced  to  provide  an  ob- 
scure, needy  fellow,  called  Scato,  to  purchase  it  for 
him,  and,  by  that  means,  became  master  of  the  most 
spacious  habitation  in  all  the  city.* 

This  desolation  of  Cicero's  fortunes  at  home,  and 
the  misery  which  he  suffered  abroad,  in  being  de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him,  soon 
made  him  repent  of  the  resolution  of  his  flight; 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  his 
counsellors,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  fears, 
and  the  perplexity  which  he  was  under,  pushed  him 

*  Ipse  cum  loci  illius,  cum  fcdium  cupiditate  flagraret.     Pro  Dom.  41. 

Monumentum  iste,  nunquam  aut  religionem  ullam  excogitavit :  habitare  laxe  et 
magnifice  vomit :  duasque  et  magnas  et  nobiles  domos  conjungere.  Eodem  puncto 
temporis  quo  nieus  discessus  isti  causam  csedis  eripuit,  a  Q.  Seio  contendit,  ut  dom- 
um  sibi  venderet.  Cum  ille  id  negaret,  primo  se  luminibus  ejus  esse  obstructurum 
minabatur.  Affirmabat  Postumus,  se  vivo,  domum  suam  istius  nunquam  futuram. 
Acutus  adolescens  ex  istius  sermone  intellexit,  quid  fieri  oporteret.  Hominem  veneno 
apertissime  sustulit.  Emit  domum,  licitatoribus  defatigatis — in  Palatio  pulcherrimo 
prospectu  porticum  cum  conclavibus  pavimentatam  trecentum  pedum  concupierat ; 
amplissimum  peristylum,  facile  ut  omnium  domos  et  laxitate  et  dignitate  superaret : 
et  homo  religiosus,  cum  aides  meas  emeret  et  venderet,  tamen  illis  tantis  tenebris,  non 
ausus  estsuum  nomen  emptioni  ascribere.  Posuit  scilicet  Scatoncm  ilium.  Pro  Dom.  44. 

At  in  iis  aedibus,  quas  tu  Q.  Seio  Equile  Romano— per  te  apertissime  interfecto, 
tenes.     De  Harusp.  respon.  14. 
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to  an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglorious.  This  he 
chiefly  charges  on  Hortensius ;  and  though  he  for- 
bears to  name  him  to  Atticus,  on  account  of  the 
strict  friendship  between  them,  yet  he  accuses  him 
very  freely  to  his  brother,  Quintus,  of  corning  every 
day  insidiously  to  his  house,  and,  with  the  greatest 
professions  of  zeal  and  affection,  perpetually  in- 
sinuating, to  his  hopes  and  fears,  that,  by  giving 
way  to  the  present  rage,  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
recalled,  with  glory,  in  three  days  time.*  Horten- 
sius was  particularly  intimate,  at  this  time,  with 
Pompey  ;  and  might,  possibly,  be  employed  to  urge 
Cicero  to  tins  step,  in  order  to  save  Pompey  the  dis- 
grace of  being  forced  to  act  against  him  with  a  high 
hand.  But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  was  Pompey 's 
conduct  which  shocked  Cicero  the  most ;  not  for 
its  beino;  contrary  to  his  oaths,  which  the  ambitious 
can  easily  dispense  with,  but  to  his  interest,  which 
they  never  neglect,  but  through  weakness.  The 
consideration  of  what  was  useful  to  Pompey,  made 
him  depend  on  his  assistance  :f  he  could  have  guard- 
ed against  his  treachery,  but  could  not  suspect  him 
of  the  folly,  of  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  Caesar, 
who  was  the  principal  mover  and  director  of  the 
whole  affair. 

In  this  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of  his  mind, 
stung  with  the  recollection  of  his  own  mistakes, 
and  the  perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  laments, 
that  he  had  not  tried  the  fate  of  arms,  and  resolved 
either  to  conquer  bravely,  or  fall  honourably  :  which 
he  dwells  so  much  upon,  in  his  letters,  as  to  seem 
persuaded,  that  it  would  have  been  his  wisest  course. 
But  this  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved  :  it  is 

*  Me  summa  simulatione  amoris,  summaque  assiduitate  quotidiana  sceleratissime, 
insidiossimeque  tractavit,  adjuncto  etiam  Arrio,  quorum  ego  consiliis,  promissis,  prae- 
ceptis  destitutus,  in  banc  calamitatem  iucidi.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  3. 

Saepe  triduo  summa  cum  gloria  dicebar  esse  rediturus.     lb.  4. 

t  Sed  si  quisquam  fuisset,  qui  me  Pompeii  minus  liberali  responso  perterritum,  a 
turpissimo  consilio  revocaret.     Ad  Att.  3.  15. 

JVIulta,  qmc  mentemexturbarent  meain  :  subita  defectio  Pompeii.  Ad  Quin.  Fr.  1.4. 

Nullum  est  meum  peccatum,  nisi  quod  iis  credidi,  a  quibus  liefas  putaram  esse  me 
dscipi,  aut  etiam  quibus  ne  id  expedire  quidem  arbitrabar.     lb. 
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certain,  that  his  enemies  were  using  all  arts,  to  urge 
him  to  the  resolution  of  retreating;  as  if  they  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  his  stay,  and  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  triumvirate  was,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  humble  him :  yet,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  all 
resistance  must  have  been  in  vain,  if  they  had  found 
it  necessary  to  exert  their  strength  against  him  ;  and 
that  they  had  already  proceeded  too  far,  to  suffer 
him  to  remain  in  the  city,  in  defiance  of  them  ;  and 
if  their  power  had  been  actually  employed  to  drive 
him  away,  his  return  must  have  been  the  more  des- 
perate, and  they  the  more  interested  to  keep  him 
out ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  his  most  prudent 
part,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  his  character,  to 
yield,  as  he  did,  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

But  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  motives  of  his 
retreat,  in  the  speeches  which  he  made  after  his 
return,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  "  When  I 
"  saw  the  senate,"  says  he,  "  deprived  of  its  leaders  ; 
"  myself  partly  pushed,  and  partly  betrayed  by  the 
"  magistrates,  the  slaves  enrolled  by  name,  under 
"  the  colour  of  fraternities  ;  the  remains  of  Catiline's 
"  forces  brought  again  into  the  field,  under  their  old 
"chiefs;  the  knights  terrified  with  proscriptions; 
"  the  corporate  towns  with  military  execution ;  and 
"  all  with  death  and  destruction  :  I  could  still  have 
"  defended  myself  by  arms  ;  and  was  advised  to  it 
"  by  my  brave  friends,  nor  did  I  want  that  samecou- 
"  rage,  which  you  had  all  seen  me  exert  on  other 
"  occasions  ;  but  when  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
"  if  I  conquered  my  present  enemy,  there  were 
"  many  more  behind,  whom  I  had  still  to  conquer; 
"  that,  if  I  happened  to  be  conquered,  many  honest 
"  men  would  fall  both  with  me,  and  after  me ;  that 
"  there  were  people  enough  ready  to  revenge  the 
"  tribune's  blood,  while  the  punishment  of  mine 
"  would  be  left  to  the  forms  of  a  trial  and  to  poste- 
"  rity;  I  resolved  not  to  employ  force  in  defending 
"  my  private  safety,  after  1  had  defended  that  of  the 
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"  public  without  it;  and  was  willing,  that  honest 
"  men  should  rather  lament  the  ruin  of  ray  fortunes 
"  than  make  their  own  desperate,  by  adhering  to  me: 
"  and  if,  after  all,  I  had  fallen  alone,  that  would  have 
"  been  dishonourable  to  myself;  if  amidst  the  slaugh- 
"  ter  of  my  citizens,  fatal  to  the  Republic."* 

In  another  speech  :  "  If  in  so  good  a  cause,"  says 
he,  "supported  with  such  zeal   by  the  senate;  by 
"  the  concurrence  of  all  honest  men  ;  by  the  ready 
"  help  of  all  Italy  ;  I  had  given  way  to  the  rage  of  a 
"  despicable  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of  two  con- 
"  temptibie  consuls,  I  must  own  myself  to  have  been 
"  a  coward,  without  heart  or  head — but  there  were 
"  other  things  which  moved  me.    That  fury  Clodius 
"  was  perpetually  proclaiming  in  his  harangues,  that 
"  what  he  did  against  me,  was  done  by  the  authority 
"  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar—  that  these  three 
"  were  his  counsellors  in  the  cabinet,  his  leaders  in 
"  the  field ;  one  of  whom  had  an  army  already  in 
"  Italy,  and  the  other  two  could  raise  one  whenever 
"  they  pleased.     What  then?  Was  it  my  part  to  re- 
"  gard  the  vain  brags  of  an  enemy,   falsely  thrown 
"  out  against  those  eminent  men?   No;  it  was  not 
"  his  talking,  but  their  silence,  which  shocked  me; 
and,  though  they  had  other  reasons  for  holding 
their  tongues,  yet,  to  one  in  my  circumstances, 
their  saying  nothing  was  a  declaration;  their  si- 
lence a  confession :  they  had  cause,  indeed,  to  be 
*'  alarmed  on  their  own  account,  lest  their  acts,  of 
*'  the  year  before,  should  be  annulled  by  the  praetors 
**  and  the  senate — many  people,  also,  were  instilling 
"  jealousies  of  me  into  Pompey,  and  perpetually  ad- 
"  monishing  him  to  beware  of  me  ;  and  as  for  Caesar, 
*'  whom  some  imagined  to  be  angry  with  me,  he  was 
"  at  the  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army,  the  command 
"  of  which  he  had  given  to  Appius,  my  enemy's 
"  brother.     When  I  saw  all  this,  which  was  open 
f<  and  manifest  to  every  body ;  what  could  I  do  ? 

*  Post  red.  in  Sen.  13, 11. 
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"  When  Clodius  declared,  in  a  public  speech,  that  I 
"  must  either  conquer  twice  or  perish :  so  that 
"  neither  ray  victory,  nor  my  fall,  would  have  re- 
"  stored  the  peace  of  the  Republic."* 

Clodius,  having'  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero, 
proposed  another  law,  not  less  violent  and  unjust, 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus ;  to  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  confiscate  the  whole  estate.  This  prince  was 
brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by  the 
same  right  of  hereditary  succession ;  in  full  peace 
and  amity  with  Rome  ;  accused  of  no  practices,  nor 
suspected  of  any  designs  against  the  Republic ; 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  covetous  ;  so 
that  the  law  was  an  unparalleled  act  of  injustice,  and 
what  Cicero,  in  a  public  speech,  did  not  scruple  to 
call  a  mere  robbery. '\  But  Clodius  had  an  old 
grudge  to  the  king,  for  refusing  to  ransom  him,  when 
he  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  sending  him  only 
the  contemptible  sum  of  two  talents  :J  "  and  what," 
says  Cicero,  "  must  other  kings  think  of  their  secu- 
"  rity,  to  see  their  crowns  and  fortunes  at  the  dis- 
"  posal  of  a  tribune  and  six  hundred  mercenaries  ?"§ 
The  law  passed,  however,  without  any  opposition; 
and  to  sanctify  it,  as  it  were,  and  give  it  the  better 
face  and  colour  of  justice,  Cato  was  charged  with 
the  execution  of  it :  which  gave  Clodius  a  double 
pleasure,  by  imposing  so  shameful  a  task  upon  the 
gravest  man  in  Rome.  It  was  a  part,  likewise,  of 
the  same  law,  as  well  as  of  Cato's  commission,  to 
restore  certain  exiles  of  Byzantium,  whom  their  city 

*  Pro  Sext.  16—18,  19. 

t  Qui  cum  lege  nefaria  Ptolemseum,  Regem  Cypri,  fratrem  Regis  Alexandrini, 
eodem  jure  regnanlem,  causa  incognita,  publicas.ses,  populumquc  Roraanum  scelere 
obligasses:  cum  in  ejus  regnum,  bona,  fortunas,  latrocinium  hujus  imperii  immisisses, 
cujus  cum  patre,  avo,  majoribus,  societas  nobis  et  amicitia  fuisset.     Pro  Dom.  8. 

Rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  commemorata,  nullis  repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonis  omnibus 
publicaretur.     Pro  Sext.  26.     De  quo  nulla  unquam  suspicio  durior.     lb.  27. 

X  Dio,  38.  p.  78.     Appian.  1.  2.  441. 

§  En  !  cur  cateri  Reges  stabilem  esse  fortunam  suam  arbitrentur,  cum — videanr, 
per  tribunum  aliquem  et  sexcentas  operas  se  fortunis  spoliari,  et  regno  onmi  poss^ 
nudari  ?     Pro  Sext.  27. 
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had  driven  out,  for  crimes  against  the  public  peace* 
The  engaging  Cato,  in  such  dirty  work,  was  a  mas- 
ter-piece, and  served  many  purposes  of  great  use  to 
Clodius  :  first,  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  magistracy ;  secondly,  to  fix 
a  blot  on  Cato  himself,  and  shew,  that  the  most  rigid, 
pretenders  to  virtue  might  be  caught  by  a  proper 
bait :  thirdly,  to  stop  his  mouth,  for  the  future,  as  he 
openly  bragged,  from  clamouring  against  extraor- 
dinary commissions:  fourthly,  to  oblige  him,  above 
all,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts,  by  his 
submitting  to  bear  a  part  in  them.f  The  tribune 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Cato  taken  in  his  trap ; 
and  received  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  it  from 
Caesar,  addressed  to  him  in  the  familiar  style,  of 
Caesar  to  Clodius  ;  which  he  read  publicly  to  the 
people,  as  a  proof  of  the  singular  intimacy  between 
them.J  King  Ptolemy,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  law,  and  of  Cato's  approach  to- 
wards Cyprus,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison  ; 
unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  losing,  at  once,  both 
his  crown  and  his  wealth.  Cato  executed  his  com- 
mission with  great  fidelity  :  and  returned,  the  year 
following,  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money,  amounting  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling;  which  he  deli- 
vered, with  great  pomp,  into  the  public  treasury  .§ 

*  Hujus  pecuniae  deportandre,  et,  si  quis  suum  jus  defendcret,  bello  gerendo  Ca- 
toncm  prasfecisti.     Pro  Dora.  8. 

At  etiam  eo  negotio  M.  Catonis  splendorem  maculare  voluerunt.     Pro  Sext.  28. 

Tu  una  lege  tulisti,  utCyprius  Rex — cum  bonis  omnibus  sub  pnecone  subjiceretur, 
tt  exules  Byzantium  reducerentur.  Eidem,  inquit,  utraque  de  re  negotium  dedi. 
Pro  Doin.  20. 

t  Sub  honorificentissimo  ministcrii  titulo  M.  Catonem  a  Rep.  relegavit.  [Veil. 
Pat.  2.45.]  Non  illi  ornandum  M.  Catonem,  sed  relegandum  putaverunt:  qui  in 
condone  palam  dixerint,  linguam  se  evellisse  Catoni,  qua?  semper  contra  extraordi- 
narias  potestates  libera  fuisset.  Quod  si  ille  repudiasset,  dubitatis  quin  ei  vis  esset 
allata,  cum  omnia  acta  illius  anni  per  ilium  unum  labefactari  viderentur  ?  Pro  Sext. 
28,  29. 

Gratulari  tibi,  quod  idem  in  postemm  M.  Catonem,  tribunatu  tuo  removisses. 
Pro  Dom.  9. 

J  Litteras  in  concione  recitasti,  quas  tibi  a  C.Csesare  missas  esse  diccres.  Ca.sar 
Pulchro.  Cum  etiam  es  arguinentatus,  amoris  esse  hoc  signum,  cum  nominibu* 
tantum  uteretur.     lb. 

§  Pint.— Cato.  Flor.  3.  9. 
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This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by  Ci- 
cero ;  though  he  touches  it  in  his  public  speeches 
with  some  tenderness,  for  the  sake  of  Cato  ;  whom 
he  labours  to  clear  from  any  share  of  the  iniquity  : 
"  The  commission,"  says  he,  "  was  contrived,  not 
"  to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato  ;  not  offered,  but  im- 
"  posed  upon  him.  Why  did  he  [then  obey  it ;  just 
"  as  he  had  sworn  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he 
knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and,  without  doing 
any  good,  deprive  the  Republic  of  such  a  citizen. 
"  If  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  law,  he  could  not 
"  have  hindered  it ;  the  stain  of  it  would  still  have 
**  stuck  upon  the  Republic,  and  he  himself  suffer- 
"  ed  violence  for  rejecting  it;  since  it  would  have 
"  been  a  precedent  for  invalidating  all  the  other 
"  acts  of  that  year  :  he  considered,  therefore,  that 
"  since  the  scandal  of  it  could  not  be  avoided,  he 
"  was  the  person  best  qualified  to  draw  good  out  of 
"  evil,  and  to  serve  his  country  well,  though  in  a 
"  bad  cause."*  But  howsoever  this  may  colour,  it 
cannot  justify  Cato's  conduct;  who  valued  himself 
highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  thatcommission,  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodiusex- 
pected,  to  support  the  authority  from  which  it  flowed, 
and  to  maintain  the  legality  of  Clodius's  tribunate, 
in  some  warm  debates  even  with  Cicero  himself,  f 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there 
was  one,  likewise,  to  give  relief  to  the  private  mem- 
bers of  corporate  towns,  against  the  public  injuries 
of  their  communities.  The  purpose  of  it  was  speci- 
ous, but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a  creature  of  his 
own,  one  Merula,  of  Anagnia,  who  had  been  punish- 
ed, or  driven  from  his  city,  for  some  notorious  vil- 
lanies,  and  who,  in  return  for  this  service,  erected 
a  statue  to  his  patron,  on  part  of  the  area  of  Cicero's 
house,  and  inscribed  it  to  Clodius,  the  author  of  so 
excellent  a  law.    But  as  Cicero  told  him,  afterwards, 

*  ProSext.  28,  29.  t  Pint,  in  Cato.     Dio,  1.  39.  100. 
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in  one  of  his  speeches,  the  place  itself  where  the 
statue  stood,  the  scene  of  so  memorable  an  injury, 
confuted  both  the  excellency  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
scription.* 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Cicero  in  his 
flight ;  who  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  March  ;  for, 
on  the  eighth  of  April,  we  find  him  at  Vibo  ,  a  town 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Italy ;  where  he  spent 
several  days,  with  a  friend,  named  Sica :  here  he 
received  the  copy  of  the  law  made  against  him  ; 
which,  after  some  alteration  and  correction,  fixed 
the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles  from  Italy.j"  His  thoughts  had  hitherto  been 
wholly  bent  on  Sicily ;  but  when  he  was  arrived 
within  sight  of  it,  the  praetor,  C.  Virgilius,  sent  him 
word,  that  he  must  not  set  his  foot  in  it.  This  was 
a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  the  first  taste  of  the  misery 
of  disgrace;  that  an  old  friend,  who  had  been 
highly  obliged  to  him,J  of  the  same  party^and  prin- 
ciples, should  refuse  him  shelter  in  a  calamity, 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  his  services  to 
the  Republic  ;  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  when  it 
was  not  not  his  business  to  treat  it  severely,  "  See," 
says  he,  "  the  horror  of  these  times ;  when  all  Sicily 
"  was  coming  out  to  meet  me,  the  praetor,  who  had 
"  often  felt  the  rage  of  the  same  tribune,  and  in  the 
"  same  cause,  would  not  suffer  me  to  come  into  the 
"  island.  What  shall  I  say?  That  Virgilius,  such  a 
"  citizen,  and  such  a  man,  had  lost  all  benevolence, 
"  all  remembrance  of  our  common  sufferings,  all  his 
"  piety,  humanity,  and  faith  towards  me  ?  No  such 
"  thing:  he  was  afraid,  how  he  should  singly  sus- 

*  Legem  de  injuriis  publicis  tulisfi,  Anagnino  nescio  cui  Meruln?  per  gratiam,  qui 
tibi  ob  earn  legem  statuam  tibi  in  meis  aedibus  posuit ;  ut  locus  ipse  in  tua  tanta  in- 
juria legem  et  inscriptionem  Stature  refelleret.  Quae  res  Ariagninis  multo  majori  do- 
lori  fuit,  quam  quae  idem  ille  gladiator  scelera  Anagniaj  fecerat.      Pro  Dom.  30. 

t  Allata  est  nobis  rogatio  de  pernicie  mea,  in  qua  quod  correctum  est,  audieramus 
esse  ejusmodi,  ut  mini,  ultra  quadringenta  millia  liceret  esse — statini  iter  Brundisium 
versus  contuli— ne  et  Sica,  apud  quern  erain,  periret. — Ad  Att.  3,  4. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic. 
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"  tain  the  weight  of  that  storm,  which  had  over- 
"  powered  our  joint  forces.* 

This  unexpected  repulse  from  Sicily  obliged  him 
to  change  his  route,  and  turn  back  again  towards 
Brundisium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Greece  :  he  left 
Vibo,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  expose  his  host 
Sica  to  any  danger,  for  entertaining  him  ;  expecting 
to  find  no  quiet,  till  he  could  remove  himself  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  in  this  he 
found  himself  mistaken;  for  all  the  towns  on  his  road 
received  him  with  the  most  public  marks  of  respect; 
inviting  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  them,  and 
guarding  him,  as  he  passed  through  their  territories, 
with  all  imaginable  honour  and  safety  to  his  person. 
He  avoided,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  all  pub- 
lic places;  and  when  he  came  to  Brundisium,  would 
not  enter  into  the  city,  though  it  expressed  the  warm- 
est zeal  for  his  service,  and  offered  to  run  all  hazards 
in  his  defence.j 

In  this  interval,  he  was  pressing  Atticns  in  every 
letter,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  come  to  him; 
and,  when  he  removed  from  Vibo,  gave  him  daily  in- 
telligence of  all  his  stages,  that  he  might  know  still 
where  to  find  him;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  follow  him. J  But  Atticus  seems 
to  have  given  him  no  answer  on  this  head,  nor  to 
have  had  any  thoughts  of  stirring  from  Rome:  he 
was  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  his  company  abroad 

*  Siciliam  petivi  ammo,  quae  et  ipsa  erat  mihi,  sicutdonius  una,  cohjuncta;  et  ob- 
tinebatur  a  Virgilio :  quocum  me  uno  vel  maxime  turn  vctusta  amicitia,  turn  mei  frat- 
iis  collegia,  turn  Respub.  sociarat.  Vide  nunc  caliginem  temporum  illorum.  Cum 
ipsa  paene  insula  mini  sese  obviam  ferre  vellet,  praetor  ille  ejusdem  tribuni  pleb.  con- 
cionibus  propter  eandem  Reipub.  causam  srepe  vexatus,  nihil  amplius  dico,  nisi  me 
in  Siciliam  venire  noluit,  &c.     Pro  Cn.  Plane.  40. 

t  Cum  omnia  ilia  Municipia,  quae  sunt  a  Vibone  Brundisium,  in  fide  mea  essent, 
iter  mihi  tutum,  multis  minitantibus,  magno  cum  suo  raetu  praestitemnt.  Brundisium 
veni,  vel  potius  ad  moenia  acccssi.  Urbem  unam  mihi  amicissimam  declinavi,  quas 
se  vel  potius  exscindi,  quam  e  suo  complexu  ut  eriperer  facile  pateretur.    lb.  41. 

X  Sed  teoro,  ut  ad  me  Vibonemstatim  venias. — Si  id non  feceris  mirabor,  sedcon- 
fido  te  esse  facturura.     Ad  Att.  3.  1. 

Nunc,  ut  ad  teantea  scripsi,  si  ad  nos  veneris,  consilium  totius  rcicapiemus.  lb.  2. 

Iter  Brundisium  versus  contuli — nunc  tu  propera,  ut  nos  consequare,  si  modo  reci- 
piemur.     Adhuc  invitamur  benigne.     lb.  .". 

Nihil  mihi  optatius  cadere  po^se,  quam  u!  tu  me  quam  primum  consequare.     lb.  4. 
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could  be  of  no  other  use  to  him,  than  to  give  some 
little  relief  to  his  present  chagrin  ;  whereas  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  city  might  be  of  the  greatest;  not 
only  in  relieving,  but  removing  his  calamity,  and  pro- 
curing his  restoration  :  or,  we  may  imagine,  what  his 
character  seems  to  suggest,  that  though  he  had  a 
greater  love  for  Cicero,  than  for  any  man,  yet  it  was 
always  with  an  exception,  of  not  involving  himself 
in  the  distress  of  his  friend,  or  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  life,  by  taking  any  share  of  another's 
misery;  and  that  he  was  following  only  the  dictates 
of  his  temper  and   principles,  in  sparing  himself  a 
trouble,   which  would  have  made  him  suffer  more 
than  his  philosophy  could  easily  bear.     But,  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  it  gave  a  fresh  mortification  to 
Cicero ;  who,  in  a  letter  upon  it,   says,  "  I  made 
"  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  see  you  at  Tarentuni 
"  or  Brundisium  :  it  would  have  been  convenient  for 
"  many   reasons  ;  and,  above  all,  for  my  design   of 
"  spending  some  time  with  you  in  Epirus,  and  re- 
"  gulating  all   my  measures  by   your  advice  :  but 
"  since  it  has  not  happened,  as  I  wished,  I  shail  add 
"  this  also  to  the  great  number  of  my  other  afflic- 
"  tions."*    He  was  now  lodged  in  the  villa  of  M.  Le- 
nius  Flaccus,  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Brundisium, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  on  the 
last  of  the  same  month  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium. 
In  his  account  of  himself  to  his  wife,  "  T  spent  thir- 
"  teen  days,"  says  he,  "  with  Flaccus,  who,  for  my 
"  sake,  slighted  the  risk  of  his  fortunes  and  life: 
"  nor  was  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law  from 
"  performing,  towards  me,  all  the  rights  of  friend- 
"  ship  and  hospitality  ;  1    wish  that  it  may  ever  he 
"  in  my  power  to  make  him  a  proper  return  ;  a  in 

*  Non  fucnu  mihi  dubium,  quiftte  Tarenti  aut  Brundisii  visurus  essem:  idque  ad 
multa  pertuiuit ;  in  eis,  et  ut  in  Epiro  conaisteremus,  et  de  reliquis  rebus  tuo  consiiio 
uteremur.  Quoniam  iii  non  coatigit,  erit  hoc  quoque  in  magno  nurnero  nostxorijm 
jualorum.     lb.  tj, 
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"  sure  that  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to 
"doit."* 

During  his  stay  with  Flaccus,  he  was  in  no  small 
perplexity  about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place 
for  his  residence  abroad  :  Atticus  offered  him  his 
house  in  Epirus;  which  wasacastle  of  some  strength, 
and  likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat.  But  since 
Atticus  could  not  attend  him  thither,  in  person,  he 
dropped  all  thoughts  of  that,  and  was  inclined  to  go 
to  Athens :  till  he  was  informed,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  travel  into  that  part  of  Greece; 
where  all  those,  who  had  been  banished  for  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  especially  Autronius,  then  re- 
sided ;  who  would  have  had  some  comfort,  in  their 
exile,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  author  of  their 
misery,  if  they  could  have  caught  him.f 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  in  sailing  out  of  Brundi- 
sium,  the  wind,  which  was  fair,  changed  of  a  sud- 
den, and  drove  him  back  again  ;  and  when  he  pass- 
ed over  to  Dyrrhachium,  in  the  second  attempt,  that 
there  happened  an  earthquake,  and  a  great  storm  im- 
mediately after  his  landing  ;  from  which,  the  sooth- 
sayers foretold,  that  his  stay  abroad  would  not  be 
long.  But  it  is  strange,  that  a  writer,  so  fond  of  pro- 
digies, which  nobody  else  takes  notice  of,  should 
omit  the  story  of  Cicero's  dream,  which  was  more  to 
his  purpose,  and  is  related  by  Cicero  himself;  that, 
in  one  of  the  stages  of  his  flight,  being  lodged  in  the 
villa  of  a  friend,  after  he  had  lain  restless  and  wake- 
ful a  great  part  of  the  night,  he  fell  into  a  sound 

*  In  hortos  M.  Lcnii  Flacci  me  contuli :  ciii  cum  omnis  metus,  publicatio  bonorum, 
exilinra,  mors  proponerelur,  hrec,  perpeti,  si  acciderent,  maluit,  quam  custodiam  mei 
capitis  dimittere.     Pro  Plane.  41. 

Nos  Brundisii  apud  JM.  Lenium  Flaccum  dies  XIII.  fuimus,  virum  optimum:  qui 
pericuium  fortuuarum  et  capitis  sui  pra;  mea  salute  neglexit:  neque  legis  improbis- 
simae  poena  deductus  est,  quo  mimis  hospitii  et  amicitias  jus,  orriciumque  prajstaret. 
Iluic  utinam  gratiam  aliquando  referre  possimus;  habebimus  quidem  semper.  Ep. 
Fam.  14.  4. 

t  Quod  me  rogas  et  hortaris,  ut  apud  te  in  Epiro  sim  ;  voluntas  tua  mihi  valde  grata 
est. — Sed  ifineris  causa  ut  diverterem,  primum  est  devium  ;  deinde  ab  Autronio  et 
caetcris  quatridui;  deinde  sine  te.  Nam  castcllum  munitum  babitanti  milii  prodes- 
set,  transeunti  non  est  necessarium.  Quod  si  auderem,  Athenas  peterem:  sane  ita 
cadebat  ut  vellem.  Is'une  et  ncstri  bostes  ibisunt,  et  te  non  habemus.     Ad  Att.3.  7. 
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sleep,  near  break  of  day,  and  when  he  awaked, 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  told  his  dream  to  those 
round  him  :  that,  as  he  seemed  to  be  wandering,  dis- 
consolate, in  a  lonely  place,  C.  Marius,  with  his  fas- 
ces wreathed  with  laurel,  accosted  him,  and  de- 
manded, why  he  was  so  melancholy;  and  when  he 
answered,  that  he  was  driven  out  of  his  country,  by 
violence,  Marius  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bidding 
him  be  of  courage,  ordered  the  next  lictor  to  con- 
duct him  into  his  monument;  telling  him,  that  there 
he  should  find  safety  :  upon  this,  the  company  pre- 
sently cried  out,  that  he  would  have  a  quick  and  glo- 
rious return.*  All  which  was  exactly  fulfilled  ;  for 
his  restoration  was  decreed  in  a  certain  temple,  built 
by  Marius,  and,  for  that  reason,  called  Marius's  mo- 
nument ;  where  the  senate  happened  to  be  assem- 
bled on  that  occasion. f 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family,  and 
Cicero  himself,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection,  seem- 
ed to  be  pleased  with  it ;  and  on  the  first  news,  of 
the  decree's  passing  in  Marius's  monument,  declar- 
ed that  nothing  could  be  more  divine  :  yet,  in  dis- 
puting afterwards,  on  the  nature  of  dreams,  he  as- 
serts them  all  to  be  vain  and  fantastical,  and  nothing 
else  but  the  imperfect  traces,  and  confused  impres- 
sions, which  our  waking  thoughts  leave  upon  the 
mind  ;  that,  in  his  flight,  therefore,  as  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  think  much  upon  his  countryman  Marius, 
who  had  suffered  the  same  calamitv,  so  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  dreaming  of  him  ;  and  that  no  old  wo- 
man could  be  so  silly,  as  to  give  any  credit  to  dreams, 
if,  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  them,  they 
did  not  sometimes  happen  to  hit  right. % 

*  De  Divin.  1.  28.     Val.  Max.  1.  7. 

t  Valerius  Maximus  calls  this  monument  of  Marius,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  but  it 
appears,  from  Cicero's  account,  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 

$  Maximeque  reliquiae  earum  rerum  nioventurin  animis,  et  agitantur,  de  quibus. vi- 
gilantes ant  cogitavimus  aut  egimus.  Ut  milii  temporibus  illis  multum  in  animo  Ma- 
rius versabatur,  record anti,  quam  ille  gravem  suum  casum  magno  animo,  quam  con- 
stanti  tulisset.     Ilanc  credo  causam  drillo  somniandi  fuisse.     De  Divin.  2-  61 . 
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When  he  came  to  Dyrrhachium,  he  found  con- 
firmed, what  lie  had  heard  before  in  Italy,  that 
Achaia,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece,  were 
possessed  by  those  rebels,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  on  Catiline's  account.  This  determined  him 
to  go  into  Macedonia,  before  they  could  be  informed 
of  his  arrival,  where  his  friend,  Cn.  Plancius  was 
then  quaestor  ;  who  no  sooner  heard  of  his  landing, 
than  he  came  to  find  him  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  where 
out  of  regard  to  his  present  circumstances,  and  the 
privacy  which  he  affected,  dismissing  his  officers,  and 
laying  aside  all  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conduct- 
ed him,  with  the  observance  of  a  private  companion, 
to  his  head  quarters  atThessalonica,  about  the  21st 
of  May.  L.  Appuleius  was  the  praetor,  or  chief 
governor  of  the  province:  but  though  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  Cicero's  friend,  yet  he  durst  not 
venture  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  shew  hi  in 
any  public  civility,  but  contented  himself  with  con- 
niving only  at  what  his  quaestor  Plancius  did* 

While  Cicero  staid  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
now  coming  home  from  Asia,  to  inform  him  of  his 
intended  route,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing: Quintus's  design  was,  to  pass  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens,  and  thence,  by  land,  through  Macedonia; 
and  to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother,  at  Thes- 
salonica :  but  the  news,  which  he  met  with  at  Athens, 
obliged  him  to  hasten  his  journey  towards  Rome, 
where  the  faction  were  preparing  to  receive  him  with 
an  impeachment,  for  the  mal-administration  of  his 

Antu  censes  ullani  Aniim  tarn  deliram  futurani  fuisse,  ut  soniniis  crederet,  nisi  ista 
rasa  nonnunquaro  forte  temere  concurrerent?    lb.  68. 

*  Quo  cum  venissem  cognovi,  id  quod  audierain,  refertam  esse  Gnrciam  scelera- 
tissimorum  hominum  ac  nefariorum. — Qui  antequara  de  meo  adventu  audire  potuis- 
sent,  in  Macedonian  ad  Planciumque  perrexi— nam  simulac  me  Dyrrhachium  atti- 
gisse  audivit,  statim  ad  me  Hctoribus  dimissis,  insignibus  abjectis,  veste  mutata  pro- 
fectus  est.— Thessalonicam  me  in  Qusestoriumque  perduxit.  Pro  Plane.  41.  Post 
red.  in  Sen.  14. 

Hie  ego  nunc  de  Prastore  Macedonia  nihil  dicam  amplius,  nisi  eumet  civem  opti- 
mum semper  et  niilii  amicura  fuisse,  seel  eadem  timuisse.  quae  cajteros.  Pro  Plane, ib. 
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province :  nor  had  Cicero,  at  last,  resolution  enough 
to  see  him  ;  being  unable  to  bear  the  tenderness  of 
such  a  meeting,  and  much  more,  the  misery  of  part- 
ing ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  besides,  that  if  they 
once  met,  they  should  not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst 
Quietus's  presence  at  home  was  necessary  to  their 
common  interests :  so  that,  to  avoid  one  affliction, 
he  was  forced,  he  says,  to  endure  another  most 
cruel  one,  that  of  shunning  the  embraces  of  a  bro- 
ther.* 

L.  Tubero,  however,  his  kinsman,  and  one  of  his 
brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him  a  visit,  on  his  return 
towards  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had 
learnt  in  passing  through  Greece,  that  the  banished 
conspirators,  who  resided  there,  were  actually  form- 
ing a  plot  to  seize  and  murder  him  ;  for  which  reason 
he  advised  him  to  go  into  Asia ;  where  the  zeal  and 
affection  of  the  province  would  afford  him  the  safest 
retreat,  both  on  his  own  and  his  brother's  account.  |~ 
Cicero  was  disposed  to  follow  this  advice,  and  leave 
Macedonia ;  for  the  Praetor  Appuleius,  though  a 
friend,  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  stay ;  and 
the  consul  Piso,  his  enemy,  was  coining  to  the  com- 
mand of  it  the  next  winter:  but  all  his  friends  at 
Rome  dissuaded  his  removal  to  any  place  more 
distant  from  them  ;  and  Plancius  treated  him  so  af- 
fectionately, and  contrived  to  make  all  things  so  easy 
to  him,  that  he  dropped  the  thoughts  of  changing 
his  quarters.  Plancius  was  in  hopes  that  Cicero 
would  be  recalled  with  the  expiration  of  his  quajstor- 
ship,  and  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  returning 

*  Quintus  Frater  cum  ex  Asia  venisset  ante  Kalend.  Mai,  et  Athenas  venissc 
idib.  valde  fuit  ei  properandum,  ne  quid  absens  acciperet  calamitatis,  siqtiis  forte 
fuisset,  qui  contentus  nostris  malis  non  esset.  Itaque  eum  malui  propcrare  Romam, 
quam  ad  me  venire  :  et  simul,  dicam  enim  quod  veruni  est,- — animum  inducere  nun 
potui,  ut  aut  ilium  amantissimum  mei,  mollissimo  animo  tantoin  mccrore  aspicerem — ■ 
atque  etiam  illud  timebam,  quod  profecto  accidisset,  ne  a  me  digredi  non  posset. — ■ 
Hujus  acerbitatis  eventum  altera  acerbitate  non  videndi  fratris  vitavi.  Ad  Att.  3.  9. 
Ad  Quin.     Fra.  1.  3. 

t  Cum  ad  me  L.  Tubero,  mens  necessarius,  qui  Fratii  meo  legatus  fuisset,  dece- 
dens  ex  Asia  venisset,  easque  insidias,  quas  mihi  paratas  ab  exulibus  conjuratis  audi- 
erat,  animo  amicissimo  detulisset.  In  Asiani  me  ire,  propter  ejus  provincial  mecurri 
ct  cum  iralrc  raco  nccessitudintm.     Pro  Plane.  11. 
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-with  him  to  Rome,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  fidelity, 
not  only  from  Cicero's  gratitude,  but  the  favour  of 
the  senate  and  people.*  The  only  inconvenience 
that  Cicero  found,  in  his  present  situation,  was  the 
number  of  soldiers  and  concourse  of  people,  who 
frequented  the  place,  on  account  of  business  with 
the  quaestor :  for  he  was  so  shocked  and  dejected  by 
his  misfortune,  that,  though  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  offering  their  services  and  compliments,  and 
striving  to  do  him  all  imaginable  honours, f  yet  he  re- 
fused to  see  all  company,  and  was  so  shy  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  could  hardly  endure  the  light.J 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  calamity  of 
his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  with  that  firm- 
ness, which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  one, 
who  had  borne  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  Republic ; 
conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  his  country:  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled 
with  such  lamentable  expressions  of  grief  and  de- 
spair, that  his  best  friends,  and  even  his  wife,  was 
forced  to  admonish  him,  sometimes,  to  rouse  his 
courage,|l  and  remember  his  former  character.  At- 
ticus  was  constantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
sent  him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to 
Rome,  by  one  of  Crassus's  freed  men,  that  his  afflic- 
tion had  disordered  his  senses:  to  which  he  answer- 
ed ;  that  his  mind  was  still  sound,  and  wished 
only,  that  it  had  been  always  so,  when  he  placed 
his  confidence  on  those,  who  perfidiously  abused  it 
to  his  ruin.§ 

*  Plancius,  homo  officiosissimus,  me  cupit  esse  secumet  adhuc  retinet — sperat 
posse  fieri,  ut  mecum  in  Italiam  decedat.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  1. 

Longius,  quumitavobis  placet,  non  discedam.     lb.  2. 

Me  adhuc  Plancius  liberalitate  sua  retinet— spes  homini  est  injecta,  non  eadem, 
qua?  mihi,  posse  nos  una  decedere  :  quam  rem  sibi  magno  honor!  sperat  fore.  Ad 
Att.  3.  22. 

t  Plut.  in  Cic. 

X  Odi  enim  celebritatem,  fugio  homines,  lucem  aspicere  vix  possum.  Ad  Att.  3.  7. 

1|  Tu  quod  me  hortaris,  ut  animo  sim  magno,  &c.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  4. 

§  Nam  quod  scribis  te  audire,  me  etiam  mentis  errore  ex  dolore  affici  :  mihi  vero 
mens  intcgra  est;  atque  utinam  tarn  in  peviculo  fuisset, cum  ego,  iis,  quibus  saluteni 
meam  carb-imam  esse  arbitrabar,  inimicissimis,  crudelissimisque  usus  sum.  Ad  Att. 
3.  13. 
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But  these  remonstrances  did  not  please  him ;  he 
thought  them  unkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  inti- 
mates in  several  of  his  letters,  where  he  expresses 
himself  very  movingly  on  this  subject.  "  As  to  your 
"  chiding  me,"  says  he,  "  so  often  and  so  severely, 
"  for  being  too  much  dejected  ;  what  misery  is  there, 
"  I  pray  you,  so  grievous,  which  I  do  not  feel  in  my 
"  present  calamity  ?  Did  any  man  ever  fall  from  such 
"  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good  a  cause,  with  the 
"  advantage  of  such  talents,  experience,  interest; 
"  such  support  of  all  honest  men?  Is  it  possible  for 
"  me  to  forget  what  I  was?  Or  not  to  feel  what  ] 
"  am?  From  what  honour,  what  glory,  1  am  driven? 
"From  what  children?  What  fortunes?  What  a 
"  brother?  Whom,  though  I  love  and  have  ever  loved 
"  better  than  myself,  yet,  (that  you  may  perceive, 
"  what  a  new  sort  of  affliction  I  suffer)  1  refused  to 
"  see  ;  that  I  might  neither  augment  my  own  grief, 
"  by  the  sight  of  his,  nor  offer  myself  to  him  thus 
"  ruined,  whom  he  had  left  so  flourishing:  I  omit 
"  many  other  things  intolerable  to  me :  for  I  am 
"  hindered  by  my  tears:  tell  me,  then,  whether  I 
"  am  still  to  be  reproached  for  grieving?  or  for  suf- 
"  fering  myself,  rather,  to  be  deprived  of  what  I 
"  ought  never  to  have  parted  with,  but  with  my  life  : 
"  which  I  might  easily  have  prevented,  if  some  per- 
"  fidious  friends  had  not  urged  me  to  my  ruin,  within 
"my  own  walls,  &c."*  In  another  letter;  "  Con- 
"  tinue,"  says  he,  "  to  assist  me,  as  you  do,  with 
"  your  endeavours,  your  advice,  and  your  interest ; 
"but  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  comforting,  and 
"  much  more  of  chiding  me  :  for  when  you  do  this, 
"  I  cannot  help  charging  it  to  your  want  of  love  and 
"  concern  for  me  ;  whom  I  imagine  to  be  so  afflicted 
"  with  my  misfortune,  as  to  be  inconsolable  even 
"  yourself."! 

Acccpi  quatuor  epistolas  a  te  missas  ;  unani,  qua  me  objurgas,  ut  sim  firniior ;  alte- 
ram, qua  Crassi  Iibertum  ais  tibi  de  mca  sollieitudine  macieque  narrasse.     lb.  15. 
*  Ad  Art.  3.  10. 
t  Tu  me,  ut  fads,  opera,  consilio,  gratia  juva  :  cunsolari  jam  desine ;  objurgnre 
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He  was  now,  indeed,  attacked  in  his  weakest 
part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable  :  to 
have  been  as  great  in  affliction,  as  he  was  hrprospe- 
rity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  not  given  to  man  : 
yet,  this  very  weakness  flowed  from  a  source,  which 
rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  life  ;  and  the  same  tenderness  of  disposition, 
which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children,  his 
country,  more  passionately  than  other  men,  made 
him  feel  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly  :  "  I  have 
twice,"  says  he,  "  saved  the  Republic;  once,  with 
"  glory  ;  a  second  time,  with  misery  :  for  I  will  never 
"  deny  myself  to  be  a  man  ;  or  brag  of  bearing  the 
!"  loss  of  a  brother,  children,  wife,  country,  without 
"  sorrow.  For  what  thanks  had  been  due  to  me  for 
"  quitting  what  I  did  not  value.*'*  In  another 
speech  ;  "  I  own  my  grief  to  have  been  extremely 
"great;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  that  wisdom,  which 
those  expected  from  me,  who  gave  out,  that  I  was 
too  much  broken  by  my  affliction  :  for  such  a  hard- 
ness of  mind,  as  of  body,  which  does  not  feel  pain, 
is  a  stupidity  rather  than  a  virtue.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  indifferent;  but 
"  love  myself  and  my  friends,  as  our  common  hu- 
"  manity  requires;  and  he  who,  for  the  public  good, 
"  parts  with  what  he  holds  the  dearest,  gives  the 
"  highest  proof  of  love  to  his  country."! 

There  was  another  consideration,  which  added  no 
small  sting  to  his  affliction  ;  to  reflect,  as  he  often 

Tero  noli :  quod  cum  facis,  ego  tuum  amorem  et  dolorem  desidero  :  quem  ita  affectum 
mea  reruiuna  esse  arbitror,  ut  te  ipsum  nemo  consolari  potest.     lb.  XI. 

*  Unus  bis  Rempub.  servavi,  semel  gloria,  iterum  ajrumna  mea.  Neque  eirim 
in  hoe  me  hominem  esse  inficiabor  nnquani  :  ut  me  optimo  fratre,  carissimis  liberis, 
fidelissinia  conjuge,  veslro  conspectu,  patria,  hoc  honoris  gradu  sine  dolore  caruisse 
glorier.  Quod  si  fecissein,  quod  a  me  beneficium  haberetis,  cum  pro  vobis  ea,  qua; 
luihi  essent  vilia,  reliquissem.     Pro  Sext.  22.. 

t  Accepi  magnum  atque  incredibiiem  dolorem  ;  non  nego  :  neque  istam  mihi  as- 
cisco  sapientiam,  quam  nonnulli  in  me  requirebant,  qui  me  ammo  nimis  fracto  et 
afflicto  esse  loquebantur — eamque  animi  duritiein,  sicut  corporis,  quod  cum  uritur 
non  sentit,  stuporem  potius,quam  virtutem  putarem — non  tain  sapiens  quam  ii,  qui 
nihil  curant,  scd  tani  amans  tuoruni  ac  tui,  quam  communis  humanitas  postulat — qui 
autem  ea  relinquit  lieipub.  causa,  a  qui  bus  suniiuo  cum  dolore  divellitur,  ei  patria 
cara  est.     Pro  Dom.  36-  o7. 
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does,  not  only  on  what  he  had  lost,  but  how  he  had 
lost  it,  by  his  own  fault;  in  suffering  himself  to  be 
imposed   upon  and  deluded  by  false  and   envious 
friends.     This   he   frequently   touches  upon   in   a 
strain,  which  shews,  that  it  galled  him  very  severely: 
"  Though  my  grief,"  says  he,  "  is  incredible,  yet  I 
"  am  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  misery  of  what  I 
"  feel,  as  the  recollection  of  my  fault.     Wherefore, 
*'  when  you  hear,  how  much  I  am  afflicted,  imagine 
"  that  I   am  suffering  the  punishment  of  my  folly, 
"  not  of  the  event,    for  having  trusted  too  much  to 
"  one,  whom  I  did  not  take  to  be  a  rascal."*     It 
must  needs  be  cruelly  mortifying  to  one  of  his  tem- 
per,   nicely  tender  of  his  reputation,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory  to,  impute  his  calamity  to   his 
own  blunders,  and  fancy  himselfthe  dupe  of  men  not 
so  wise  as  himself:  yet,  after  all,  it  may   reasona- 
bly be  questioned,  whether  his  inquietude  of  this 
sort,  was  not  owing  rather  to  the  jealous  and  queru- 
lous nature  of  affliction  itself,  than  to  any  real  foun- 
dation of  truth:  for  Atticus  would  never  allow  his 
suspicions  to  be  just,  not  even  against  Hortensius, 
where  they  seemed  to  lie  the  heaviest.!     This  is  the 
substance  of  what  Cicero   himself  says,  to  excuse 
the  excess  of  his  grief;  and   the  only  excuse,  in- 
deed, which  can  be  made  for  him  ;  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  stoic,  nor  aspire  to  the  character  of 
a  hero :  yet  we  see  some  writers,  labouring  to  defeud 
him,  even  against  himself;  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade us,  that  all  this  air  of  dejection  and  despair 
was  wholly  feigued  aud  assumed,  for  the  sake  of 
moving  compassion,  and  engaging  his  friends  to  ex- 
ert themselves  the  more  warmly,  in  soliciting  his  res? 

*  Etsi  incredibili  calamitate  afflictus  sum,  tamen  non  tarn  est  ex  raiseria,  quam  ex 
culpa}  nostras  recordatione — quarecmn  me  atllietuni  etconfectum  luctu  audics,  existi- 
ruatome  stultitiae  meaj  poenaiu  ferre  gravius,  quameventi;  quod  ei  crediderim,  quern 
nefarium  esse  non  putariin.     Ad  Att.  3.  8.  vid.  9.  14,  15.  19,  &c. 

t  Nam  quod  purgas  eos,  quos  ego  milii  scrips!  invidisse,  et  in  eis  Catonem  :  egy 
vero  tantum  ilium  puto  a  scelere  isto  abfuisse,  ut  maxime  dolcam  plus  apud  me  Simu- 
la tionem  aliorum,  quam  istius  fidem  valuisse.  Coiteri,  quos  purgas,  debeut  milii 
purgati  esse,  tibi  s-i  sunt.     lb.  15. 
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toration;  lest  his  affliction  should  destroy  him,  be- 
fore they  could  effect  it.* 

When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  his  friend  Ninnius,  the  tribune,  made  a  mo- 
tion, in  the  senate,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  law 
of  Clodius  ;  to  which  the  whole  house  readily  agreed 
with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the  other  two, 
JElius  Ligus,  interposed  his  negative :  they  pro- 
ceeded, however,  to  a  resolution,  that  no  other  busi- 
ness should  be  transacted,  till  the  consuls  had  ac- 
tually prepared  anew  law  for  that  purpose. |  About 
the  same  time,  Quintius  Cicero,  who  left  Asia  on 
the  first  of  May,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  persons  of 
all  ranks,  who  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  J  Cicero  suf- 
fered an  additional  anxiety  on  his  account,  lest  the 
Clodian  cabal,  by  means  of  the  impeachment,  which 
they  threatened,  should  be  able  to  expel  him  too : 
especially,  since  Clodius's  brother,  Appius,  was  the 
praetor,  whose  lot  it  was  to  sit  on  those  trials. §  But 
Clodius  was  now  losing  ground  apace ;  being  grown 
so  insolent,  on  his  late  success,  that  even  his  friends 
could  not  bear  him  any  longer:  for  having  banished 
Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  out  of  his  way,  he  began  to 
fancy  himself  a  match  for  Pompey:  by  whose  help, 
or  connivance  at  least,  he  had  acquired  all  his  power; 
and,  in  open  defiance  of  him,  seized  by  stratagem, 
into  his  hands,  the  son  of  king  Tigranes,  whom  Pom- 
pey  had  brought  with  him  from  the  east,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  the  custody  of  Ftavius  the 

*  Absens  potius  se  dolere  simulavit,  ut  suos,  quod  diximus,  magis  commoveret : 
ct  prasens  item  se  doluisse  simulavit,  ut  vir  prudentissimus,  scenae,  quod  aiunt,  ser- 
viret.     Corrad.  Quest,  p.  291. 

t  Decrevitscnatusfrequens  de  meo  reditu  Kal.  Jun.  dissentiente  nullo,  referenteL. 
Jsiunio — intercessit  Ligus  iste  nescio  qui,  additamen turn  inimicorum  meorum.  Om- 
nia senatus  rejiciebat,  niside  me  primum  consules  retulissent.     Pro  SexU  31. 

Non  mul  to  post  discessum  meuiu  me  universi  revocavistisreferente  L.  Ninnio.  Post 
red.  in  Sen.  1. 

X  Huic  ad  urbem  venienti  tota  obviam  civitas  cum  lacrymis,  gemituque  processerat. 
ProSext.31. 

§,  Mihi  etiam  unum  de  malis  inmetuest,  fratris  miseri  ncgotium.  Ad  Alt.  3.  8. 

De  Quinto  Fiatre  nuntii  nobis  tristes — sane  sum  in  nico  innnito  moerore  sollicilu  , 
et  eo  magis,  quod  Appii  quaestio  est.     lb.  17. 
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prgetor ;  and,  instead  of  delivering  him  up,  when 
Pompey  demanded  him,  undertook,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home. 
This,  however,  did  not  pass  without  a  sharp  engage- 
ment between  him  and  Flavins,  who  marched  out 
of  Rome,  with  abodv  of  men.  well  armed,  to  recover 
Tigranes  by  force :  but  Clodius  proved  too  strong 
for  him,  and  killed  a  great  part  of  his  company,  and 
among  them  Papirius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Pompey's 
intimate  acquaintance,  while  Flavins  also,  himself, 
had  some  difficulty  to  escape  with  life.* 

This  affront  roused  Pompey  to  think  of  recalling 
Cicero  ;  as  well  to  correct  the  arrogance  of  Clodius, 
as  to  retrieve  his  credit,  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  senate  and  people  :  he  dropped  some  hints  of  his 
inclination  to  Cicero's  friends,  and  particularly  to 
Atticus,  who  presently  gave  him  part  of  the  agree- 
able news :  upon  which  Cicero,  though  he  had  no 
opinion  of  Pompey 's  sincerity,  was  encouraged  to 
write  to  him  :  and  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Atti- 
cus, telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Pompey 
could  digest  the  affront  which  he  had  received,  in 
the  case  of  Tigranes,  he  should  despair  of  his  being 
moved  by  any  thing. j"  Varro,  likewise,  who  had  a 
particular  intimacy  with  Pompey,  desired  Atticus 
to  let  Cicero  know,  that  Pompey  would  certainly 
enter  into  his  cause,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  Caesar, 
which   he  expected  to  do  every  day.     This  intelli- 

*  Me  expulso,  Catone  amandato,  in  eum  ipsum  se  convcrtit,  quo  auctore,  quo  ad- 
jutore,  in  concionibus  ca,  quae  gerebat,  omnia,  quseque  gesserat,  se  fecisse  et  faccre 
dicebat.  Cn.  Pompeium — diutius  furori  suo  veniam  daturum  non  arbitrabatur.  Qui 
ex  ejus  custodia  per  insidias  regis  aniici  filiuiu,  bostem  captivum  surripuisset ;  et  ea 
injuria  virum  fortissimum  lacessisset.  Speravit  iisdem  se  copiis  cum  illo  posse  con- 
liigere,  quibuscum  ego  noluissein  bonorum  periculo  dimicare.     Pro  Dom.  25. 

Ad  quartum  ab  urbe  lapidem  pugna  facta  est:  in  qua  multi  ex  utraque  parte  ceci- 
derunt;  plures  tamen  ex  Flavii,  inter  quos  M.  Papirius,  Eques  Romanus,  publicanus, 
familiaris  Pompeio.    Flavins  sine  comite  Roniam  vix  perfugit.  Ascon.  in  Milon.  14. 

t  Sermonem  tuum  et  Pompeii  cognovi  ex  tuis  Uteris.  Motum  in  Repub.  non 
tantum  impendere  video,  quantum  tu  aut  vides,  aut  ad  me  consolandum  afters.  Ti- 
grane  enim  neglecto  sublata  sunt  omnia — literarum  exemplum,  quas  ad  Pompeium 
scripsi,  misi  tibi.     Ad  Att.  3.  8. 

Pompeium  etiam  simulatorem  puto.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  1.  3. 

Ex  literis  tuis  plenus  sum  cxpectatione  de  Pompeio,  quidnam  de  nobis  velit,  aut 
ostcndat.     Si  tibi  stultus  esse  videor,  qui  spcrem,  fucio  tcto  jussu.    Ad  Att.  3.  14. 
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gence,  from  so  good  an  author,  raised  Cicero's  hopes, 
till,  finding  no  effects  of  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  began  to  apprehend,  that  there  either  was  nothing 
at  all  in  it,  or  that  Caesar's  answer  was  averse,  and 
had  put  an  end  to  it.*  The  fact,  however,  shews, 
what  an  extraordinary  deference  Pompey  paid  to 
Caesar,  that  he  would  not  take  a  step  in  this  affair, 
at  Rome,  without  sending  first  to  Gaul,  to  consult 
him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
rumour  of  a  second  plot  against  Pompey's  life,  said 
to  be  contrived  by  Clodius,  one  of  whose  slaves  was 
seized  at  the  door  of  the  senate,  with  a  dagger,  which 
his  master  had  given  him,  as  he  confessed,  to  stab 
Pompey:  which,  being  accompanied  with  many 
daring  attacks  on  Pompey's  person,  by  Clodius's 
mob,  made  him  resolve  to  retire  from  the  senate  and 
the  Forum,  till  Clodius  was  out  of  his  tribunate,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  whither  he  was 
still  pursued,  and  actually  besieged  by  one  of  Clo- 
dius's freedmen,  Damio.  An  outrage  so  audacious 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  magistrates,  who 
came  out,  with  all  their  forces,  to  seize  or  drive 
away  Damio ;  upon  which  a  general  engagement 
ensued,  where  Gabinius,  as  Cicero  says,  was  forced 
to  break  his  league  with  Clodius,  and  fight  for  Pom- 
pey ;  at  first  faintly  and  unwillingly,  but,  at  last, 
heartily;  while  Piso,  more  religious,  stood  firm  to 
his  contract,  and  fought  on  Clodius's  side,  till  his 
fasces  were  broken,  and  he,  himself,  wounded,  and 
forced  to  run  away.'f 

*  Expectationcm  nobis  non  parvam  attuleras,  cum  scripseras  Varronem  tibi  pro 
amickia  confirinasse,  causam  nostram  Poinpeium  certe  suscepturum  ;  et  simul  a  Ca> 
sare  litera?,  quas  expcctaret,  remissaj  essent,  auctorem  etiam  datunim.  Utruni  id 
niliil  fuit,  an  adversatae  sunt  Caesaris  literae?  lb.  18. 

t  Cum  hsec  non  posscnt  diutius  jam  sustinere,  initur  consilium  de  interitu  Cn. 
Pompeii :  quo  patefacto,  ferroque  deprebenso,  ille  inclusus  domi  tamdiu  fuit,  quam- 
diu  inimicus  meus  in  tribunatu.     Pro  Sext.  32. 

Deprehensus  dcniquc  cum  ferro  ad  senatum  is,  quern  ad  Cn.  Pompcium  interi- 
niendum  collotatum  fuisse  constabat.     In  Pison.  Vi. 

Cum  tamen — Gabinius  collegit  ipse  se  vix  :  et  contra  suum  Clodium,  primum  si- 
mulate; ddn.de  nun  libenter;  ad  extiernuiu  tamen  pro  Cn.  Pompeio  verc,  vehe- 
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Whether  any  design  was  really  formed  against 
Pompey's  life,  or  the  story  was  contrived  to  serve  his 
present  views,  it  seems  probable,  at  least,  that  his 
fears  were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  contemptible, 
to  give  him  any  just  apprehension  ;  but  the  shutting 
himself  up,  at  home,  made  an  impression  upon  the 
vulgar,  and  furnished  a  better  pretence  for  turning 
so  quick  upon  Clodius,  and  quelling  that  insolence 
which  he  himself  had  raised  ;  for  this  was  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  his  politics,  to  give  a  free  course  to  the 
public  disorders,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own 
importance  to  more  advantage;  that,  when  the  storm 
was  at  the  height,  he  might  appear,  at  last,  in  the 
scene,  like  a  deity  of  the  theatre,  and  reduce  all 
again  to  order;  expecting  still,  that  the  people,  tired 
and  harassed  by  these  perpetual  tumults,  would  be 
forced  to  create  him  dictator,  for  settling  the  quiet 
of  the  city. 

The  consuls  elect  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  :  the  first  was  Cicero's  warm 
friend,  the  second  his  old  enemy ;  the  same,  who 
put  that  affront  upon  him  on  laying  down  his  con- 
sulship :   his  promotion,  therefore,  was  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  grained,  that 
he  would  employ  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn ;  and  reflected,  as  he  tells  us,  that,  though  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  drive  him  out,  yet,  as  there  were 
many  who  hated,  and  more  who  envied  him,  it  would 
not  be  difficult   to  keep  him  out*     But  jVletellus, 
perceiving  which  way  Pompey's  inclination,  and 
Caesar's  also,  was  turning,  found  reason  to  change 
his  mind,  or,  at  least,  to  dissemble  it:  and  promised, 
not  only  to  give  his  consent,  but  his  assistance,  to 
Cicero's  restoration.     His  colleague,  Lentulus,  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  no  sooner  elected,  than  he  re- 


mentcrque  pugnavit.  Tu  tamen  homo  religiosus  et  sanctus,  foedus  frangere  noluisti— 
itaque  in  illo  tumultu  fracti  fasces,  ictus  ipse,  quotidie  tela,  lapides,  fugae;     lb. 

*  Inimici  sunt  multi,  invidi  pcne  onines.     Ejicere  nos  magnum  fuit,  excludere 
facile  est.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  3. 
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vived  the  late  motion  of  Ninnius,  and  proposed  a 
vote  to  recal  Cicero  ;  and  when  Clodius  interrupted 
him,  and  recited  that  part  of  his  law,  which  made 
it  criminal  to  move  any  thing  about  it,  Lentulus 
declared  it  to  be  no  law,  but  a  mere  proscription  and 
act  of  violence.*  This  alarmed  Clodius,  and  obliged 
him  to  exert  all  his  arts,  to  support  the  validity  of 
the  law :  he  threatened  ruin  and  destruction  to  all 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  it ;  and,  to  imprint  the 
greater  terror,  fixed  upon  the  doors  of  the  senate- 
house,  that  clause  which  prohibited  all  men  to  speak 
or  act  in  any  manner  for  Cicero's  return,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  enemies.  This  gave  a  farther  dis- 
quiet to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten  his  active 
friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  indolent,  for 
doing  nothing:  he  insinuates,  therefore,  to  Atticus, 
what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it;  that  all  such  clauses 
were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force ;  or 
otherwise,  no  law  could  ever  be  abrogated ;  and 
whatever  effect  this  was  intended  to  have,  that  it 
must  needs  fall,  of  course,  with  the  law  itself,  f 

In  this  anxious  state  of  his  mind,  jealous  of  every 
thing  that  could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every  thing 
that  could  help  him,  another  little  incident  happen- 
ed, which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness  :  for 
some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an  invective  ora- 
tion, drawn  up  by  him,  for  the  entertainment  only 
of  his  intimate  friends,  against  some  eminent  senator, 
not  named,  but  generally  supposed  to  be  Curio,  the 
father,  who  was  now  disposed  and  engaged  to  serve 
him :  he  was  surprised  and  concerned,  that  the  ora- 
tion was  made  public  ;  and  his  instructions  upon  it, 
to  Atticus,  are  somewhat  curious,  and  shew  how 

*  Cum  a  tribuno'  pleb.  vetaretur,  cum  pneclarum  caput  recitaretur,  ne  quis  ad  vos 
referret — totam  illam,  ut  ante  dixi,  proscriptionem,  non  legem  putavit.  Post  red.  in 
Sen.  4. 

t  Tute  scripsisti,  quoddam  caput  legis  Clodium  in  curia;  poste  fixisse,  ne  referri, 
neve  dici  liceret.     Ad  Att.  3.  15. 

Sed  vides  nunquam  esse  observatas  sanctiones  earuin  legum,  qua;  abrogarentur. 
Nana  si  id  csset,  nulla  fere  abrogari  posset : — sed  cumjexabrogatur,  illudipsumabio- 
galur,  quo  non  earn  abrogari  oporteat.     lb.  23. 
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much  he  was  struck  with  the  apprehension  of  losing 

so  powerful  a  friend.  "  You  have  stunned  me,"  says 

he,  "  with  the  news  of  the  oration's  being  published : 

"  heal  the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  you  possibly 

"  can :  I  wrote  it  long  ago  in  anger,  after  he  had 

"  first  written  against  me ;  but  had  suppressed  it  so 

"  carefully,  that  I  never  dreamt  of  its  getting  abroad, 

'"  nor  can  imagine  how  it  slipt  out:  but  since,  as 

"  fortune  would  have  it,  I  never  had  a  word  with 

"  him  in  person,  and  it  is  written  more  negligently 

"  than  my  other  orations  usually  are,  I  cannot  but 

"  think  that  you  may  disown  it,  and  prove  it  not  to  be 

"  mine :  pray  take  care  of  this,  if  you  see  any  hopes 

"for  me;  if  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  trouble 

"  myself  about  it.'"1* 

His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were 
his  brother  Quintus,  his  wife  Terentia,  his  son-in- 
law  Piso,  Atticus,  and  Sextius.  But  the  brother 
and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  naturally  peevish, 
seem  to  have  given  him  some  additional  disquiet,  by 
their  mutual  complaints  against  each  other,  which 
obliged  him  to  admonish  them,  gently,  in  his  letters, 
that  since  their  friends  were  so  few,  they  ought  to 
live  more  amicably  among  themselves.t 

Terentia,  however,  bore  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  affair;  and,  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  depression  of  the  family,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
fortunes,  seems  to  have  been  animated  rather  the 
more  to  withstand  the  violences  of  their  enemies, 
and  procure  her  husband's  restoration.  But  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  her,  in  these  unhappy  circum- 
stances, will  give  the  clearest  view  of  her  character, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  she  acted. 

*'  Percussisti  autem  me  de  oratione  prolata ;  cui  vulneri,  ut  scribis,  medere,  si  quid 
potes.  Scripsi  equidem  olim  iratus,  quod  ille  prior  scripserat ;  sed  ita  compresse- 
ram,  ut  nunquam  manaturam  putavem.  Quo  modo  exciderit  nescio.  Sed  qui  nun- 
quam  accidit,  ut  cum  eo  verbo  uno  concertarem ;  et  quia  scripta  mihi  videtur  negli- 
gentius,  quam  casterae,  puto  posse  probari  non  esse  meam.  Id,  si  putas  me  posse 
sanari,  cures  velim  :  sin  plane  perii,  .minus  laboro.     Ad  Att.  3.  XII. 

t  De  Quinto  fratre  nihil  ego  te  accusavi,  sed  vos,  cum  praeserthn  tarn  p&i'xi  estis, 
volui  esse  quam  conjunctissimos.     Ep.  Fain,  14.  1. 
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"  CICERO    TO    TERENTIA. 


"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  write  longer  letters  to 
"  any  one  than  to  yon,  unless  it  be  when  I  receive 
"  a  long  one  from  somebody  else,  which  I  find  my- 
"  self  obliged  to  answer.     For  I  have  nothing  either 
"  to  write,  nor,  in  my  present  situation,  employ  my- 
"  self  on  anything  that  is  more  troublesome  to  me; 
"  and  when  it  is  to  you  and  our  dearTulliolaj  I  can- 
"  not  write  without  a  flood  of  tears.     For  I  see  you 
"  the  most  wretched  of  women,  whom  I  wished  al- 
"  ways  to  see  the  happiest,  and  ought  to  have  made 
"  so;  as  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
"  great  a  coward.   I  am  extremely  sensible  of  Piso's 
"  services  to  us  ;  have  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  I 
"  could,  and  thanked  him  as  I  ought.    Your  hopes, 
"  I  perceive,  are  in  the  new  tribunes;  that  will  be 
"  effectual,  if  Pompey  concur  with  them  :  but  J  am 
"  afraid  still  of  Crassus.     You  do  every  thing  for 
"  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost  courage  and  affection : 
"  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it;  but  lament  our  unhappy 
"  fate,  that  my  miseries  can  only  be  relieved  by  your 
"  suffering  stiil  greater  :  for  our  good  friend,  P.  Va- 
"  lerius,  wrote  me  word,  what  I  could  not  read  with- 
"  out  bursting  into  tears,  how  you  were  dragged 
"from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  Valerian  bank. 
"  Alas,  my  light,  my  darling,  to  whom  all  the  world 
"  used  to  sue  for  help  !  that  you,  my  dear  Terentia, 
"should   be  thus  insulted;    thus   oppressed  with 
"  grief  and  distress!  and  tiiat  1  should  be  the  cause 
of  it;  J,  who  have  preserved  so  many  others,  that 
we  ourselves  should  be  undone!  As  to  what  you 
"  write  about  the  house,  that  is,  about  the  area;  I 
"  shall  then  take  myself  to  be  restored,  when  that 
"  shall  be  restored  to  us.     But  those  things  are  not 
"  in  our  power.     What  affects  me  more  nearly  is, 
"  that  when  so  great  an  expense  is  necessary,  it 
should   all   lie  upon  you,  who  are  so  miserablv 
stripped  and  plundered  already.  If  we  live  to  see 
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"  an  end  of  these  troubles,  we  shall  repair  all  the 
"  rest.  But  if  the  same  fortune  must  ever  depress 
"  us,  will  you  throw  away  the  poor  remains  that  are 
"  left  for  your  subsistence  ?  For  God's  sake,  my 
"  dear  life,  let  others  supply  the  money  who  are 
"  able,  if  they  are  willing:  and  if  you  love  me,  do 
"  nothing  that  can  hurt  your  health,  which  is  al- 
ready so  impaired :  for  you  are  perpetually  in 
my  thoughts,  both  day  and  night.  I  see  that  you 
decline  no  sort  of  trouble ;  but  am  afraid  how 
you  will  sustain  it.  Yet  the  whole  affair  depends 
on  you.  Pay  the  first  regard,  therefore,  to  your 
health,  that  we  may  attain  the  end  of  all  your 
"  wishes  and  your  labours.  I  know  not  whom  to 
"  write  to,  except  to  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of 
"  whom  you  send  me  some  good  account.  I  will 
"  not  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  since  you  are 
"  against  it;  but  would  have  you  write  to  me  as 
"  often  as  possible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes 
!•  that  are  well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love, 
"  adieu. — The  5th  of  October,  from  Thessalonica." 
Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not 
obnoxious  to  Clodius's  law,  which  she  was  now  of- 
fering to  sale,  for  a  supply  of  their  present  necessi- 
ties :  this  is  what  Cicero  refers  to,  where  he  entreats 
her  not  to  throw  away  the  small  remains  of  her  for- 
tunes ;  which  he  presses  still  more  warmly  in  another 
letter,  putting  her  in  mind,  that  if  their  friends  did 
not  fail  in  their  duty,  she  could  not  want  money; 
and  if  they  did,  that  her  own  would  do  but  little 
towards  making  them  easy :  he  implores  her,  there- 
fore, not  to  ruin  the  boy,  who,  if  there  was  any  thing 
left  to  keep  him  from  want,  would,  with  a  moderate 
share  of  virtue  and  good  fortune,  easily  recover  the 
rest.*  The  son-in-law,  Piso,  was  extremely  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  in  performing  all  good  offices, 

*  Tantum  scribo,  si  erunt  in  officio  amici,  pecunia  non  deerit,  si  non  erunt,  tu 
efficere  tua  pecunia  non  poteris.  Per  fortunas  miseras  nostras,  vide  ne  puerum  per- 
ditum  perdamus  :  cui  si  aliquid  erit,  ne  egeat,  mediocri  virtute  opus  est,  et  mediocri 
fortuna,  ut  coetera  consequatur.     lb. 
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both  to  his  banished  father  and  the  family;  and  re- 
signed the  qusestorship  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on 
purpose  to  serve  them  the  more  effectually  by  his 
presence  in  Rome :  Cicero  makes  frequent  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  kindness  and  generosity :  "  Pisos 
"  humanity,  virtue,  and  love  for  us  all  is  so  great," 
says  he,  "  that  nothing  can  exceed  it :  the  gods 
"grant  that  it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure;  I  am 
"  sure  it  will  always  be  an  honour  to  him."* 

Atticus  likewise  supplied  them  liberally  with 
money :  he  had  already  furnished  Cicero,  for  the 
exigencies  of  his  flight,  with  above  2000/.  and,  upon 
succeeding  to  the  great  estate  of  his  uncle  Caecilius, 
whose  name  he  now  assumed,  made  him  a  fresh  offer 
of  his  purse:')'  yet  his  conduct  did  not  wholly  satisfy 
Cicero,  who  thought  him  too  cold  and  remiss  in  his 
service ;  and  fancied,  that  it  flowed  from  some  secret 
resentment,  for  having  never  received  from  him,  in 
his  flourishing  condition,  any  beneficial  proofs  of  his 
friendship  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  rouse  his  zeal,  he 
took  occasion  to  promise  him,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that,  whatever  reason  he  had  to  complain  on  that 
score,  it  should  all  be  made  up  to  him,  if  he  lived 
to  return  :  "  If  fortune,"  says  he,  "  ever  restore  me 

*  Qui  Pontum  et  Bithyniam  Queestor  pro  mea  salute  neglexit, — Post  red.  in 
Sen.  15. 

Pisonis  hunianitas,  virtus,  amor  in  nos  onmestantus  est,  ut  nihil  supra  esse  possit. 
Utinara  ea  res  ei  voluptati  sit,  gloriae  quidem  video  fore.     Ep.  Fam.  14.  1. 

t  Ciceroni,  ex  patria  fugienti  H.  S.  ducenta  et  quinquaginta  millia  donavit.  Corn. 
Nep.  Vit.  Att.  4. 

Quod  te  in  tanta  hereditate  ab  omni  occupatione  expedisti,  valde  mihi  gratum  est. 
Quod  facultates  tuas  ad  meam  salutem  pollieeris,  ut  omnibus  rebus  a  te  praeter  ca> 
teros  juver,  id  quantum  sit  praesidium  video — Ad  Att.  3.  20. 

This  Ca;cilius,  Atticus's  uncle,  was  a  famous  churl  and  usurer,  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  Cicero's  letters,  who  adopted  Atticus,  by  his  will,  and  left  him  three-fourths 
of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  above  80,0001.  sterling.  He  had  raised  this  great 
fortune,  by  the  favour  chiefly  of  Lucullus,  whom  he  flattered  to  the  last,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  making  him  his  heir,  yet  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Atticus,  who  had  been 
very  observant  of  his  humour :  for  which  fraud,  added  to  his  notorious  avarice  and 
extortion,  the  mob  seized  his  dead  body,  and  dragged  it  infamously  about  the 
streets.  Val.  Max.  7.  8.  Cicero,  congratulating  Atticus  upon  his  adoption,  ad- 
dresses his  letter  to  Q.  Cascilius,  Q.F.  Pomponianus,  Atticus.  For,  in  assuming  the 
name  of  the  adopter,  it  was  usual  to  add  also  their  own  family  name,  though  changed 
in  its  termination,  from  Pomponius  to  Pomponianus,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
real  extraction  :  to  which  some  added,  also,  the  surname,  as  Cicero  does  in  the  pre- 
sent, case.     Ad  Att.  3.  20. 
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"  to  my  country,  it  shall  be  my  special  care,  that 
"  you,  above  all  my  friends,  have  cause  to  rejoice 
"  at  it:  and  though,  hitherto,  I  confess  you  have 
"  reaped  but  little  benefit  from  my  kindness,  I  will 
"  manage  so,  for  the  future,  that,  whenever  I  am  re- 
stored, you  shall  find  yourself  as  dear  to  me,  as 
my  brother  and  my  children  :  if  I  have  been  want- 
ing, therefore,  in  my  duty  to  you,  or  rather,  since 
I  have  been  wanting,  pray  pardon  me ;  for  I  have 
been  much  more  wanting  to  myself."*  But  At- 
ticus  begged  of  him  to  lay  aside  all  such  fancies,  and 
assured  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for 
them  ;  and  that  he  had  never  been  disgusted  by  any 
thing,  which  he  had  either  done,  or  neglected  to  do, 
for  him  ;  entreating  him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that 
head,  and  to  depend  always  on  his  best  services, 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble,  even  of  remind- 
ing him.f  Yet,  after  all,  the  suspicion  itself,  as  it 
comes  from  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 
seems  to  leave  some  little  blot  upon  his  character : 
but,  whatever  cause  there  might  be  for  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  Cicero,  at  least,  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and,  by  the  care  which  he  took,  after  his  return,  to 
celebrate  Atticus's  name  in  all  his  writings,  has  left 
the  most  illustrious  testimony  to  posterity  of  his  sin- 
cere esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

Sextius  was  one  of  the  tribunes  elect :  and,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  Cicero,  took  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  Caesar's  consent  to  his 
restoration  ;  which,  though  he  obtained,  as  well  by 
his  own  intercession,  as  by  Pompey's  letters,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  certain  limitations,  not 
agreeable  to  Cicero  ;    for,    on  Sextius's  return  to 

*  Ego,  si  roe  aliquando  vestri  et  patrias  compotem  fortuna  fecerit,  certe  efficiam, 
ut  maxime  leetere  unus  ex  omnibus  amieis:  meaque  officia  acstudia,  quae  parum  an- 
tea  luxerunt  (fatendum  est  enim)  sic  exequar,  ut  me  aeque  tibi  ac  fratri  et  liberis  nos- 
tns  restitutum  putes.  Si  quid  in  te  peccavi,  ac  potius  quoniam  peccavi,  ignosce : 
in  me  enim  ipsum  peccavi  vebementius.     Ad  Att.  3.  15. 

t  Quod  me  vetas  quicquam  suspicari  accidisse  ad  animum  tuum,  quod  secus  a 
me  erga  te  commissum,  aut  prastermissum  videretur,  geram  tibi  morem  et  liberabor 
ista  cura.  Tibi  tamen  eo  plus  debeo,  quo  tua  in  me  humanitas  fuerit  excelsior, 
quain  in  te  niea.     lb.  20. 
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Rome,  when  he  drew  up  the  copy  of  a  law,  which 
he  intended  to  propose,  upon  his  entrance  into  of- 
fice; conformable,  as  we  may  imagine,  to  the  condi- 
tions stipulated  with  Caesar  ;  Cicero  greatly  disliked 
it ;  as  being  too  general,  and  without  the  mention 
even  of  his  name,  nor  providing  sufficiently  either 
for  his  dignity,  or  the  restitution  of  his  estate;  so 
that  he  desires  Atticus  to  take  care  to  get  it  amended 
by  Sextius.* 

The  old  tribunes,  in  the  meanwhile,  eight  of  whom 
were  Cicero's  friends,  resolved  to  make  one  effort 
more,  to  obtain  a  law  in  his  favour,  which  they 
jointly  offered  to  the  people,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October  :  but  Cicero  was  much  more  displeased 
with  this,  than  with  Sextius's :  it  consisted  of  three 
articles;  the  first  of  which  restored  him  only  to  his 
former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate;  the  second  was 
only  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify  the  proposers  of 
it :  the  third  enacted,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
it,  which  was  prohibited  to  be  promulgated  by  any 
former  law,  particularly  by  that  of  Clodius,  or  which 
involved  the  author  of  such  promulgation  in  any  fine 
or  penalty,  that,  Jn  such  case,  it  should  have  no  ef- 
fect. Cicero  was  surprised,  that  his  friends  could 
be  induced  to  propose  such  an  act,  which  seemed  to 
be  against  him,  and  to  confirm  that  clause  of  the 
Clodian  law,  which  made  it  penal  to  move  any  thing 
for  him  :  whereas,  no  clauses  of  that  kind  had  ever 
been  regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  special  force, 
but  fell  of  course,  when  the  laws  themselves  were 
repealed  :  he  observes,  that  it  was  an  ugly  prece- 
dent for  the  succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should  hap- 
pen to  have  any  scruples ;  and  that  Clodius  had  al- 
ready taken  the  advantage  of  it,  when,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people,  on  the  third  of  November,  he  de- 
clared, that  this  act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  proper 

*  Hoc  interim  tempore,  P.  Sextius  designates  iter  ad  C  Caesarem  pro  mea  salute 
suscepit.     Quid  egerit,  quantum  profecerit,  nihil  ad  causam.     Pro  Sext.  32. 

Rogatio  Sextii  neque  dignitatis  satis  habet  nee  cautionis.  Nam  et  nominatim  ferre 
oportet,  et  de  bonis  diligentius  scribi :  et  id  animadvertas  velim.     Ad  Att.  3.  20. 
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lesson  to  their  successors,  to  let  them  see  how  far 
their  power  extended.  He  desires  Atticus,  there- 
fore, to  find  out,  who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and 
how  Ninnius  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  much  over- 
seen, as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  it.* 

The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these  tri- 
bunes hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  difficulty, 
by  paying  this  deference  to  Clodius's  law,  the  vali- 
dity of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Cato,  and  se- 
veral others  of  the  principal  citizens  ;t  and  they 
were  induced  to  make  this  push  for  it,  before  they 
quitted  their  office,  from  a  persuasion,  that  if  Cicero 
was  once  restored,  on  any  terms,  or  with  what  re- 
strictions soever,  the  rest  would  follow  of  course  ; 
and  that  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  would  necessa- 
rily draw  after  it  every  thing  else  that  was  wanted  : 
Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it  himself  on 
second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter.  "  I  should  be  sorry,"  says  he,  "  to  have 
"  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a  clause  in  their  law  ; 
"  yet,  let  them  insert  what  they  please,  if  it  will  but 
"  pass  and  call  me  home,  I  shall  be  content  with 
"  it."J  But  the  only  project  of  a  law  which  he  ap- 
proved, was  drawn  by  his  cousin,  C.  Visellius  Acu- 
leo,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  age,  for  another  of  the 
new  tribunes,  T.  Fadius,  who  had  been  his  quaestor, 
when  he  was  consul :  he  advised  his  friends,  there- 
fore, if  there  was  any  prospect  of  success,  to  push 
forward  that  law,  which  entirely  pleased  him.§ 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the  troops, 
which  Piso  had  provided  for  his  government  of  Ma- 

*  Quo  major  est  suspicio  malitire  alicujus,  cum  id,  quod  ad  ipsos  nihil  pertinebat, 
erat  autem  contra  me,  scripserunt.  Ut  novi  tribuni  pleb.  si  essent  timidiores,  multo 
magis  sibi  eo  capite  utenduni  putarent.  Neque  id  a  Clodio  praetermissum  est,  dixit 
enim  in  condone  ad  diem  III.  Non.  Novemb.  hoc  capite  designatis  tribunis  pleb. 
prapscriptum  esse  quid  liceret.  Ut  Ninnium  et  cseteros  fugerit  investiges  velim,  et 
quis  attulerit,  &c.     lb.  23. 

t  Video  enim  quosdam  clarissimos  viros,  aliquot  locis  judicasse,  te  cum  plebe  jure 
agere  potuisse.     Pro  Dom.  1 6. 

t  Id  caput  sane  nolim  novos  tribunos  pleb.  ferre  :  sed  perferant  modo  quidlibet : 
uno  capite  quo  revocabor,  modo  res  conficiatur,  ero  contentus.     Ad  Att.  3.  23. 

§  Sed  si  est  aliquid  in  spe,  vide  legem,  quam  T.  Fadio  scripsit  Visellius :  ea  mini 
perplacet.     lb. 
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cedonia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers  at  Thes- 
salonica  :*  this  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  the  place  without  delay :  and,  as  it 
was  not  advisable  to  move  farther  from  Italy,  he 
ventured  to  come  still  nearer,  and  turned  back 
again  to  Dyrrhachium  :  for  though  this  was  within 
the  distance  forbidden  to  him  by  law,  yet  he  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  danger,  in  a  town  particu- 
larly devoted  to  him,  and  which  had  always  been 
under  his  special  patronage  and  protection.  He 
came  thither  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  and 
gave  notice  of  his  removal  to  his  friends  at  Rome, 
by  letters  of  the  same  date,  begun  at  Thessalonica 
and  finished  at  Dyrrhachium  :f  which  shews  the 
great  haste,  which  he  thought  necessary,  in  making 
this  sudden  change  of  his  quarters.  Here  he  re- 
ceived another  piece  of  news,  which  displeased 
him  ;  that,  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  his 
managers  at  Rome,  the  provinces  of  the  consuls 
elect  had  been  furnished  with  money  and  troops  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate:  but,  in  what  manner  it 
affected  him,  and  what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy 
at  it,  will  be  explained  by  his  own  letter  upon  it  to 
Atticus. 

"  When  you  first  sent  me  word,"  says  he,  "  that 
"  the  consular  provinces  had  been  settled  and  pro- 
"  vided  for  by  your  consent;  though  I  was  afraid, 
"  lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  conse- 
"  quence,  yet  I  hoped  that  you  had  some  special 
reason  for  it,  which  I  could  not  penetrate ;  but, 
having  since  been  informed,  both  by  friends  and 
letters,  that  your  conduct  is  universally  con- 
demned, I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it:  because 
the  little  hopes,  that  were  left,  seem  now  to  be 


<( 


*  Me  adhuc  Plancius  retinet.  Sed  jam  cum  adventare  milites  dicerentur,  faci- 
endum nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  discedamus.     lb.  22. 

t  Dyrrbachium  veni  quod  et  libera  civitas  est,  et  in  me  officiosa.  Ep.  Fam.  14. 1. 

Nam  ego  eo  nomine  sum  Dyrrhackii,  ut  quam  celerrime  quid  agatur,  audiam,  et 
sum  tuto.     Civitas  enim  luec  semper  a  me  defensa  est.     lb.  3. 

Quod  met  studiosos  habeo  Dyrrhachinos,  ad  eos  perrexi,  cum  ilia  superiora  Tries- 
salonicEe  scripsissem.     Ad  Att.  3.  22.     Fam.  14.  1. 
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"  destroyed :  for,  should  the  new  tribunes  quarrel 
"  with  us  upon  it,  what  farther  hopes  can  there  be  ? 
"  and  they  have  reason  to  do  so ;  since  they  were 
"  not  consulted  in  it,  though  they  had  undertaken 
"  my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  our  concession  all  that 
"  influence,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
"  over  it ;  especially,  when  they  declare  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  only,  that  they  desired  the  power  of 
furnishing  out  the  consuls ;  not  with  design  to 
hinder  them,  but  to  secure  them  to  my  interest ; 
"  whereas,  if  the  consuls  have  a  mind  to  be  per- 
"  verse,  they  may  now  be  so,  without  any  risk  ;  yet, 
"  let  them  be  never  so  well  disposed,  can  do  nothing 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  tribunes.  As  to  what 
"  you  say,  that,  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it,  the  con- 
"  suls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the  peo- 
"  pie  ;  that  could  never  have  been  done,  against  the 
"  will  of  the  tribunes :  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that 
"  we  have  lost  by  it  the  affection  of  the  tribunes;  or,  if 
"  that  still  remains,  have  lost,  at  least,  our  hold  on  the 
"  consuls.  There  is  another  inconvenience  still,  not 
"  less  considerable;  for  that  important  declaration, 
"  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  that  the  senate  would 
"  enter  into  nothing,  till  my  affair  was  settled,  is  now 
"  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  case  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
"  new  and  unprecedented:  for  I  do  not  believe,  that 
"  the  provinces  of  the  consuls  had  ever  before  been 
"  provided  for,  until  their  entrance  into  office:  but 
"  having  now  broken  through  that  resolution,  which 
**  they  had  taken  in  my  cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
"  proceed  to  any  other  business,  as  they  please.  It 
"  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  my 
"  friends,  who  were  applied  to,  should  consent  to 
"  it ;  for  it  was  hard  for  any  one,  to  declare  openly 
"  against  a  motion,  so  beneficial  to  the  two  consuls  ; 
"  it  was  hard,  I  say,  to  refuse  any  thing  to  Lentulus, 
"  who  has  always  been  my  true  friend  ;  or  to  M'e- 
"  tellus,  who  has  given  up  his  resentments  with  so 
"  much  humanity  ;  yet  I  am  apprehensive,  that  we 
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"  have  alienated  the  tribunes,  and  cannot  hold  the 
"  consuls:  write  me  word,  I  desire  you,  what  turn 
"  this  has  taken,  and  how  the  whole  affair  stands, 
"  and  write  with  your  usual  frankness  ;  for  I  love  to 
"  know  the  truth,  though  it  should  happen  to  be 
"  disagreeable. — The  tenth  of  December."* 

But  Atticus,  instead  of  answering  this  letter,  or 
rather  indeed  before  he  received  it,  having  occasion 
to  visit  his  estate  in  Epirus,  took  his  way  thither, 
through  Dyrrhachium,  on  purpose  to  see  Cicero, 
and  explain  to  him,  in  person,  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  Their  interview  was  but  short  ;  and,  after 
they  parted,  Cicero,  upon  some  new  intelligence, 
which  gave  him  fresh  uneasiness,  sent  another  letter 
after  him  into  Epirus,  to  call  him  back  again : 
"  After  you  left  me,"  says  he,  "  I  received  letters 
"  from  Rome,  from  which  I  perceive,  that  I  must 
"  end  my  days  in  this  calamity  ;  and,  to  speak  the 
"  truth,  (which  you  will  take  in  good  part)  if  there 
"  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  return,  you,  who  love 
"  me  so  well,  would  never  have  left  the  city  at 
"  such  a  conjuncture :  but  I  say  no  more,  lest  I  be 
"  thought  either  ungrateful,  or  desirous  to  involve 
"  my  friends  too  in  my  ruin ;  one  thing  I  beg,  that 
"  you  would  not  fail,  as  you  have  given  your  word, 
"  to  come  to  me,  wherever  I  shall  happen  to  be, 
"  before  the  first  of  January."f 

While  he  was  thus  perplexing  himself  with  per- 
petual fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  proceed- 
ing very  prosperously  at  Rome,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  such  a  train,  that  it  could  not  be  obstructed  much 
longer:  for  the  new  magistrates,  who  were  coming 
on  with  the  new  year,  were  all,  except  the  praetor 
Appius,  supposed  to  be  his  friends;  while  his  enemy 
Clodius  was  soon  to  resign  his  office,  on  which  the 
greatest  part  of  his  power  depended  ;  Clodius  him- 
self was  sensible  of  the  daily  decay  of  his  credit, 
through  the  superior  influence  of  Pompey;  who 

f  Ad  Alt.  3.  24.  t  Ad  Att.  3.  C5. 
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had  drawn  Caesar  away  from  him,  and  forced  even 
Gabinius  to  desert  him :  so  that,  out  of  rage  and 
despair,  and  the  desire  of  revenging  himself  on  these 
new  and  more  powerful  enemies,  he  would  willingly 
have  dropped  the  pursuit  of  Cicero ;  or  consented 
even  to  recal  him,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  Ci- 
cero's friends  and  the  senate  to  join  their  forces  with 
him  against  the  triumvirate.  For  this  end,  he  pro- 
duced Bibulus,  and  the  other  augurs,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  demanded  of  them,  whether  it 
was  not  unlawful  to  transact  any  public  business, 
when  any  of  them  were  taking  the  auspices?  To 
which  they  all  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
he  asked  Bibulus,  whether  he  was  not  actually  ob- 
serving the  heavens,  as  oft  as  any  of  Caesar's  laws 
were  proposed  to  the  people?  To  which  he  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative:  but  being  produced  a  second 
time,  by  the  praetor  Appius,  he  added,  that  he  took 
the  auspices  also,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  time 
when  Clodius's  act  of  adoption  was  confirmed  by 
the  people :  but  Clodius,  while  he  gratified  his  pre- 
sent revenge,  little  regarded  how  much  it  turned 
against  himself ;  but  insisted,  that  all  Caesar's  acts 
ought  to  be  annulled  by  the  senate,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  auspices ;  and,  on  that  condition, 
declared  publicly,  that  he  himself  would  bring 
back  Cicero,  the  guardian  of  the  city,  on  his  own 
shoulders.* 

In  the  same  fit  of  revenge,  he  fell  upon  the  consul 
Gabinius,  and,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
he  called  for  that  purpose,  with  his  head  veiled,  and 
a  little  altar  and  fire  before  him,  consecrated  his 
whole  estate.  This  had  been  sometimes  done 
against  traitorous  citizens;  and,  when  legally  per- 
formed, had  the  effect  of  a  confiscation,  by  making 

*  Tu  tuo  pracipitante  jam  ct  debilitato  tribunatu,  auspiciorum  patronus  subito  ex- 
titisti.  TuM.  Bibulum  in  condone,  tu  Augures  produxisti.  Te  interrogante  Augures 
responderunt,  cum  de  coelo  servatum  sit,  cum  populo  agi  non  posse- — tua  denique 
oninis  actio  posterioribus  mensibus  fuit,omnia,  quae  C  fasar  rgisset,  qua;  contra  aus- 
picia  csscnt  acta,  per  senatum  rescind i  oportere.  Quod  si  Beret,  diccbas,  te  tub 
humeris  me,  custodem  urbis,  in  urbeni  relaturum.     Pro  Doin.  13. 
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the  place  and  effects  ever  after  sacred  and  public : 
but,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  considered  only  as 
an  act  of  madness  :  and  the  tribune  Ninnius,  in  ridi- 
cule of  it,  consecrated  Clodius's  estate  in  the  same 
form  and  manner,  that  whatever  efficacy  was  as- 
cribed to  the  one,  the  other  might  justly  challenge 
the  same.* 

But  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  detestable  tribunate :  it  had  been  uni- 
form and  of  a  piece  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the 
most  infamous  and  corrupt  that  Rome  had  ever 
seen  :  there  was  scarce  an  office  bestowed  at  home, 
or  any  favour  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or  city 
abroad,  but  what  he  openly  sold  to  the  best  bidder: 
the  poets,  says  Cicero,  could  not  feign  a  Charybdis, 
so  voracious  as  his  rapine :  he  conferred  the  title  of 
king  on  those  who  had  it  not,  and  took  it  away  from 
those  who  had;|  and  sold  the  rich  priesthoods  of 
Asia,  as  the  Turks  are  said  to  sell  the  Grecian  bisho- 
prics, without  regarding  whether  they  were  full  or 
vacant;  of  which  Cicero  gives  us  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cybele, 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  where  that  goddess  was 
worshipped  with  singular  devotion,  not  only  by  all 
Asia,  but  Europe  too  ;  and  where  the  Roman  gene- 
rals themselves  often  used  to  pay  their  vows,  and 
make  their  offerings.  Her  priest  was  in  quiet  pos- 
session, without  any  rival  pretender,  or  any  com- 
plaint against  him  ;  yet  Clodius,  by  a  law  of  the 
people,  granted  this  priesthood  to  one  Brogitarus,  a 
petty  sovereign  in  those  parts,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
fore given  the  title  of  king  :  "  and  I  shall  think  him 
"  a  king  indeed,"  says  Cicero,  "  if  ever  he  be  able  to 
"  pay  the  purchase  money  :"  but  the  spoils  of  the 

*  Tu,  tu,  inquam,  capite  velato,  condone  advocata,  foculo  posito  bona  tui  Gabinii 
consecrasti  in — quid  ?  exemplo  tuo  bona  tua  nonne  L.  Ninnius — consecravit  ?  quod 
si,  quia  ad  te  perrinef ,  ratum  esse  negas  oportcre  ;  ea  jura  constituisti  in  pra?claro 
tribunatu  tuo,  quibus  in  te  conversis,  recusarcs,  alios  everteres. — Pro  Doni.  47,  48. 

+  Reges,  qui  erant,  vendidit ;  qui  non  erant,  appellavit — quam  denique  tarn  im- 
maneni  Charybdim  poetas  fingendo  exprimere  potuerunt,  qua'  tantos  exhaurire  gur- 
gites  posset,  quantas  isle  praedas — exsorbuit:     De  Harusp.  resp.  27. 
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temple  were  destined  to  that  use,  and  would  soon 
have  been  applied  to  it,  if  Deiotarus,  king  of  Gala- 
tia,  a  prince  of  noble  character,  and  a  true  friend  to 
Rome,  had  not  defeated  the  impious  bargain,  by 
taking  the  temple  into  his  protection,  and  maintain- 
ing the  lawful  priest  against  the  intruder :  not  suf- 
fering Brogitarus,  though  his  son-in-law,  to  pollute 
or  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it.* 

All  the  ten  new  tribunes  had  solemnly  promised 
to  serve  Cicero;  yet  Clodius  found  means  to  corrupt 
two  of  them,  S.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Numerius 
Quinctius  Gracchus  ;  by  whose  help  he  was  enabled 
still  to  make  head  against  Cicero's  party,  and  retard 
his  restoration  some  time  longer :  but  Piso  and  Ga- 
binius,  perceiving  the  scene  to  be  opening  apace  in 
his  favour,  and  his  return  to  be  unavoidable,  thought 
it  time  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  retire  to  their 
several  governments,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their 
perfidy :  so  that  they  both  left  Rome,  with  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year,  and  Piso  set  out  for  Mace- 
donia, Gabinius  for  Syria. 
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On  the  first  of  January,  the  new  consul,  Lentulus, 
after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and  his  first 
duty  paid,  as  usual,  to  religion,  entered  directly  into 
Cicero's  affair,  and  moved  the  senate  for  his  restora- 
tion ;*  while  his  colleague,  Metellus,  declared,  with 

*  Qui  accepta  pecunia  Pessinuntem  ipsum,  sedera  domic-ilium,  que.  Matris  Deo- 
rum  vastaris,  et  Brogitaro,  Gallogneco,  impuro  hominiac  nefario — totum  ilium  locum 
fanumque  vendideris.  Sacerdotem  ab  ipsis  aris,  pulvinaribusque  detraxeris. — Qua; 
Reges  omnes,  qui  Asiam  Europainque  tenuerunt,  semper  summa  religione  coluerunt 
— Quae  Majores  nostri  tam  sancta  duxerunt,  ut — nostri  iinperatores  maxjmis  et  peri- 
culosissimis  bellis  huic  Dese  vota  facerent,  eaque  in  ipso  Pessinunte  ad  iilam  ipsam 
principem  aram  et  in  illo  loco  Fanoque  persolverent. — Putabo  regem,  si  habuerit 
unde  tibi  sol  vat. — Nam  cum  multa  rcgia  sunt  in  Deiotaro,  turn  ilia  maxime,  quod 
tibi  nummum  nullum  dcdit. — Quod  Pessinuntem  per  scelus  a  te  violaUim,  et  sacer- 
dote,  sacrisquespoliatum  recuperavit. — Quod  caeremonias  ab  orani  vestustate  accep- 
tas  a  Brogitaro  pollui  non  sinit,  mavultque  generum  suum  munere  tuo,  quam  illud 
Fanum  antiquitate  religionis  carere. — lb.  13.     Pro  Sext.  26. 

*  Kalendis  Januariis.— P.  Lentulus  Consul— simul  ac  de  solemni  religione  retu- 
lit,  nihil  huinanarum  rerum  sibi  prius,  quam  de  me  agendum  judicavit.  Post  red.  ad 
Quir.  5. 
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much  seeming  candour,  that  though  Cicero  and  he 
had  been  enemies,  on  account  of  their  different  sen- 
timents in  politics,  yet  he  would  give  up  his  resent- 
ments to  the  authority  of*  the  fathers,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Republic*  Upon  which  L.  Cotta,  a 
person  of  consular  and  censorial!  rank,  being  asked 
his  opinion  the  first,  said,  that  nothing  had  been 
done  against  Cicero,  agreeably  to  right  or  law,  or 
the  custom  of  their  ancestors  ;  that  no  citizen  could 
be  driven  out  of  the  city  without  a  trial  ;  and  that 
the  people  could  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  man 
capitally,  but  in  an  assembly  of  their  centuries:  that 
the  whole  was  the  effect  of  violence,  turbulent  times, 
and  an  oppressed  Republic:  that,  in  so  strange  a 
revolution  and  confusion  of  all  things,  Cicero  had 
only  stepped  aside,  to  provide  for  his  future  tranquil- 
lity, by  declining  the  impending  storm  ;  and,  since 
he  had  freed  the  Republic  from  no  less  danger  by 
his  absence,  than  he  had  done  before  by  his  pre- 
sence, that  he  ought  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  to 
be  adorned  with  new  honours:  that  what  his  mad 
enemy  had  published  against  him,  was  drawn  so 
absurdly,  both  in  words  and  sentiments,  that,  if  it 
had  been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  could  never  ob- 
tain the  force  of  a  law  :  that,  since  Cicero,  therefore, 
was  expelled  by  no  law,  he  could  not  want  a  law  to 
restore  him,  but  ought  to  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of 
the  senate.  Pompey,  who  spoke  next,  having  highly 
applauded  what  Cotta  said,  added,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  Cicero's  future  quiet,  and  to  prevent  all  far- 
ther trouble  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  people  should  have  a  share  in  confer- 
ring that  grace,  and  their  consent  be  joined  also  to 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  After  many  others  had 
spoken,  likewise,  with  great  warmth,  in  the  defence 
and  praise  of  Cicero,   they  all  came,  unanimously, 

*  Quae  etiam  collega;  ejus  nioderatio  de  me?  Qui  cum  inimicitias  sibi  mecum  ex 
Reipub.  dissenfione  susceptas  esse  dixisset,  eas  se  Paliibus  conscriptis  dixit  et  tern-., 
poribus  Reipub.  permi^surum.— Pro  Scxt.  32. 
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into  Pompey's  opinion,  and  were  proceeding  to 
make  a  decree  upon  it,  when  Serranns,  the  tribune, 
rose  up  and  put  a  stop  to  it ;  not  flatly  interposing 
his  negative,  for  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  do 
that,  against  such  a  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  se- 
nate, but  desiring,  only,  a  night's  time  to  consider  of 
it.  This  unexpected  interruption  incensed  the 
whole  assembly  ;  some  reproached,  others  entreated 
him;  and  his  father-in-law,  Oppius,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  to  move  him  to  desist :  but  all  that  they 
could  get  from  him,  was  a  promise  to  give  way  to 
the  decree  the  next  morning;  upon  which  they  broke 
up.  But  the  tribune,  says  Cicero,  employed  the 
night,  not  as  people  fancied  he  would,  in  giving 
back  thfe  money,  which  he  had  taken,  but  in  making 
a  better  bargain,  and  doubling  his  price ;  for  the 
next  morning,  being  grown  more  hardy,  he  abso- 
lutely prohibited  the  senate  from  proceeding  to  any 
act.*  This  conduct  of  Serranus  surprised  Cicero's 
friends,  being  not  only  perfidious  and  contrary  to 
his  engagements,  but  highly  ungrateful  to  Cicero  ; 
who  in  his  consulship  had  been  his  special  encou- 
rager  and  benefactor.')' 

The  senate,  however,  though  hindered  at  present 
from  passing  their  decree,  were  too  well  united,  and 
too  strongly  supported,  to  be  baffled  much  longer 
by  the  artifices  of  a  faction  :  they  resolved,  there- 
fore, without  farther  delay,  to  propound  a  law  to 

*  Turn  princeps  rogatus  sententiam  L.  Cotta,  dixit.  Nihil  de  me  actum  esse  jure, 
nihil  more  majorum,  nihil  legibus,  &c.  Quare  me,  qui  nulla  lege  abessem,  non  rcs- 
titui  lege,  sed  senatus  auctoritate  oportere. 

Post  cum  rogatus  sententiam  Cn.  Pompeius,  approbata,  laudataque  CotUe  senten- 
tia,  dixit,  sese  otii  mei  causa,  ut  omni  populari  concertatione  defungerer,  censere;  ut 
ad  senatus  auctoritate m  populi  quoque  Romani  beneficium  adjungerejtur.  Cumom- 
nes  certatim,  aliusque  alio  gravius  de  mea  salute  dixisset,  fieretque  sine  ulla  varietate 
dlscessio  :  surrexit  Atilius  ;  nee  ausus  est,  cum  esset  emptus,  intercedere  ;  noctemsibi 
ad  deliberandum  postulavit.  Clamor  senatus,  querela,  preees,  socer  ad  pedes  ab- 
jectus.  Ille,  se  affirmare  postero  die  moram  nullam  esse  facturum.  Creditum  est : 
discessum  est:  illi  interea  deliberatori  merces,  interposita  nocte,  duplicata  est.  Pro 
Sext.  34. 

Deliberatio  non  in  reddenda,  quemadrnoduni  nonnulli  arbitrabantur,  sed,  ut  pate- 
factum  est,  in  augenda  mercede  consumta  est.     Post  red.  ad  Quir.  5. 

t  Is  tribunus  pleb.  quern  ego  m;t\iinis  beneficiis  quiestorem  consul  omaveram.  lb. 
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the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration  ;  and  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  month  was  appointed  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  it.  When  the  day  came,  Fabricius, 
one  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  marched  out  with  a  strong 
guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  get  possession  of  the 
rostra :  but  Clodius  was  too  early  for  him  ;  and,  hav- 
ing seized  all  the  posts  and  avenues  of  the  Forum, 
was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception  :  he  had 
purchased  some  gladiators,  for  the  shows  of  his 
aedileship,  to  which  he  was  now  pretending :  and 
borrowed  another  band  of  his  brother  Appius  ;  and 
with  these,  well  armed,  at  the  head  of  his  slaves  and 
dependents,  he  attacked  Fabricius,  killed  several 
of  his  followers,  wounded  many  more,  and  drove 
him  quite  out  of  the  place:  and,  happening  to  fall 
in  at  the  same  time  with  Cispius,  another  tribune, 
who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  he  re- 
pulsed him  also  with  a  great  slaughter.  The  gladia- 
tors, heated  with  this  taste  of  blood,  opened  their 
way  on  all  sides  with  their  swords,  in  quest  of  Quin- 
tus  Cicero ;  whom  they  met  with  at  last,  and  would 
certainly  have  murdered,  if,  by  the  advantage  of 
the  confusion  and  darkness,  he  had  not  hid  himself 
under  the  bodies  of  his  slaves  and  freed  men,  who 
were  killed  around  him ;  where  he  lay  concealed, 
till  the  fray  was  over.  The  tribune,  Sextius,  was 
treated  still  more  roughly ;  for,  being  particularly 
pursued  and  marked  out  for  destruction,  he  was  so 
desperately  wounded,  as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  and  escaped  death,  only  by  feigning  it : 
but  while  he  lay  in  that  condition,  supposed  to  be 
killed,  Clodius,  reflecting  that  the  murder  of  a  tri- 
bune, whose  person  was  sacred,  would  raise  such  a 
storm  as  might  occasion  his  ruin,  took  a  sudden  re- 
solution to  kill  one  of  his  own  tribunes,  in  order  to 
charge  it  upon  his  adversaries,  and  so  balance  the 
account,  by  making  both  sides  equally  obnoxious : 
the  victim  doomed  to  this  sacrifice  was  Numerius 
Quinctius,  an  obscure  fellow,  raised  to  this  dignity 
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by  the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  who,  to  make  him- 
self the  more  popular,  had  assumed  the  surname  of 
Gracchus  ;   "  but  the  crafty  clown,"  says  Cicero, 
"  having  got  some  hint  of  the  design,   and  finding 
"  that  his  blood  was  to  wipe  off  the  envy  of  Sex- 
"  tius's,  disguised  himself  presently  in  the  habit  of 
*k  a  muleteer,  the  same  in   which   he  first  came  to 
"  Rome,   and  with  a  basket  upon  his  head,  while 
"  some  were  calling  out  for  Numerius,  others  for 
"  Quinctius,  passed  undiscovered  by  the  confusion 
"  of  the  two  names  :  but  he  continued  in  this  danger 
"  till  Sextius  was  known  to  be  alive  :  and  if  that  dis- 
"  covery  had  not  been  made  sooner  than  one  would 
"  have   wished,  though   they  could  not  have  fixed 
"  the  odium  of  killing  their  mercenary  where  they 
"  designed  it;  yet  they  would  have  lessened  the  in- 
"  famy  of  one  villany,  by  committing  another,  which 
"  all  people  would  have  been  pleased   with."     Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  this  day's  tragedy,  the  Ti- 
ber, and  all  the  common  sewers,   were  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  and  the  blood  wiped  up  with  sponges 
in  the  Forum,  where  such  heaps  of  slain  had  never 
before  been  seen,  but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Chi- 
na and  Octavius .* 

Clodius,   flushed  with  this  victory,  set  fire,  with 
his  own  hands,  to  the  temple  of  the  nymphs  ;  where 

*  Princeps  rogationis,  vir  mihi  amicissimus,  Q.  Fabricius,  templum  aliquanto  ante 
lucera  occupavit.  Cum  forum,  couiitium,  curiam  multade  nocte  annatis  hominibus. 
ac  servis  occupavissent,  impetum  faciunt  in  Fabricium,  manus  afferunt,  occidunt 
nonnullos,  vuhierant  multos  :  venientem  in  forum,  virum  optimum  M.  Cispium — vi 
depellunt  ;  caxlem  in  foro  maximam  faciunt.  Universi  districtis  gladiis  in  omnibus 
fori  partibus  fratrem  meum  oculis  quasrebant,  voce  poscebant.  Pulsus  e  rostris  in 
comitio  jacuit,  seque  servorem  et  libertorum  corporibus  oblexit. 

Multis  vulneribus  acceptis  ac  debilitate  corpore  contrucidato,  Sextius,  se  abjeC't 
exanimatus;  ueque  ulla  alia  re  ab  se  mortem,  nisi  mortis  opinione,  depulit.  At 
vero  illi  ipsi  parricide.  Adeo  vim  facinoris  sui  perhorruerant,  ut  si  paullo  longior 
opinio  mortis  Sextii  fuisset,  Gracchum  ilium  suum  transferendi  id  nos  criminis  causa, 
occidere  cogitarint.  Sensit  rusticulus,  non  incautus;  mulioni  earn  penulam  arripuit, 
cum  qua  primum  Rom  am  ad  comitia  venerit;  messoria  se  corbe  contexit:  cum 
quaererent  alii  Numerium,  alii  Quinctium,  gemini  nominis  errpre  servatus  est,  atque 
hoc  scitis  omnes ;  usque  adeo  hominem  in  periculo  fuisse,  quoad  scitum  sit,  Sextiuin 
vivere.  Quod  nisi  esset  patef actum  paullo  citius,  quern  vellem,  &c.  Meministis 
turn  Judices,  corporibus  civium  Tiberim  compleri,  cloacas  referciri,  e  foro  spongiis 
effingi  sanguinem.  Lapidationes  persaepe  vidimus;  non  ita  saspe, sed  uimiuni  tamen 
saepe  gladios;  casdem  vero  tantam,  tantos  acervos  corporura  extructos,  nisi  forte  illo 
Cinnano  atqne  Octaviano  die,  quis  unquam  in  foro  vidit?  Pro  Sext.  3b — 38. 
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the  books  of  the  censors  and  the  public  registers  of 
the  city  were  kept,  which  were  all  consumed  with 
the  fabric  itself.*  He  then  attacked  the  houses  of 
Milo  the  tribune,  and  Caecilius  the  praetor,  with  fire 
and  sword  ;  but  was  repulsed  in  botli  attempts  with 
loss:  Milo  took  several  of  Appius's  gladiators  pri- 
soners, who,  being  brought  before  the  senate,  made  a 
confession  of  what  they  knew,  and  were  sent  to  jail : 
but  were  presently  released  by  Serranus.f  Upon 
these  outrages,  Milo  impeached  Clodius  in  form, 
for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace  :  but  the  consul 
Metellus,  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him,  with  the 
praetor  Appius,  and  the  tribune  Serranus,  resolved 
to  prevent  any  process  upon  it ;  and,  by  their  edicts, 
prohibited  either  the  criminal  himself  to  appear,  or 
any  one  to  cite  him.;};  Their  pretence  was,  that  the 
quaestors  were  not  yet  chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to 
make  the  allotment,  of  the  judges  ;  while  they,  them- 
selves, kept  back  the  election,  and  were  pushing 
Clodius,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  aedileship;  which 
would  screen  him,  of  course,  for  one  year  from  any 
prosecution.  Milo,  therefore,  finding  it  impractica- 
ble to  bring  him  to  justice  in  the  legal  method,  re- 
solved to  deal  with  him  in  his  own  way,  by  oppos- 
ing force  to  force;  and,  for  this  end,  purchased  a 
band  of  gladiators,  with  which  he  had  daily  skir- 
mishes with  him  in  the  streets  ;  aud  acquired  a  great 
reputation  of  courage  and  generosity,  for  being  the 
first,  of  all  the  Romans,  who  had  ever  bought  gladia- 
tors, for  the  defence  of  the  Republic.^ 

This  obstruction  given  to  Cicero's  return,  by  an 
obstinate  and  desperate  faction,  made  the  senate  only 
the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed  a  second 

•  *  Eum  qui  jEdem  Nympharum  incendit,  ut  memoriam  publicam  recensionis,  ta- 
bulis  publicis  impressam,  extingueret.     Pro  Mil.  27.  Parad.  4.  de  Harusp.  resp.  27. 

t  Gladiatores — comprehensi,  in  senatuni  introducti,  confessi,  in  vincula  conjecti 
a  Milone,  eniissi  a  Serrano.     Pro  Sext.  39. 

X  Ecce  tibi  consul,  prator,  tribunus  pleb.  nova  novi  generis  edicta  proponunt :  ne 
reus  adsit,  ne  citetur.     Pro  Sext.  41. 

§  Sed  honori  summo  Miloni  nostro  nuper  fuit,  quod  gladiatoribus  emptis  Reipub. 
causa,  qua?  salute  nostra  continebatur,  onmos  P.  Clodii  conatus  furoresque  compressit. 
De  Offic.  2,  17. 
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vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business  should  be 
done,  till  it  was  carried  ;  and,  to  prevent  all  farther 
tumults  and  insults  upon  the  magistrates,  ordered 
the  consuls  to  summon  all  the  people  of  Italy,  who 
wished  well  to  the  state,  to  come  to  the  assistance 
and  defence  of  Cicero.*  This  gave  new  spirits  to 
the  honest  citizens,  and  drew  a  vast  concourse  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  was  not  a 
corporate  town,  of  any  note,  which  did  not  testify 
its  respect  to  Cicero,  by  some  public  act  or  monu- 
ment. Pompey  was  at  Capua,  acting  as  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  his  new  colony  ;  where  he  presided  in  per- 
son, at  their  making  a  decree  to  Cicero's  honour, 
and  took  the  trouble,  likewise,  of  visiting  all  the 
other  colonies  and  chief  towns  in  those  parts,  to  ap- 
point them  a  day  of  general  rendezvous  at  Rome,  to 
assist  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law.f 

Lentulns,  at  the  same  time,  was  entertaining  the 
city  with  shows  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  good  humour,  whom  he  had  called 
from  their  private  affairs  in  the  country,  to  attend 
the  public  business.  The  shows  were  exhibited  in 
Pompey's  theatre,  while  the  senate,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  being  near  them,  was  held  in  the  adjoining 
temple  of  honour  and  virtue,  built  by  Marius,  out 
of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  and  called,  for  that  reason, 
Marius's  monument :  here,  according  to  Cicero's 
dream,  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  form  for  his 
restoration  ;  when,  under  the  joint  influence  of  those 
deities,  honour,  he  says,  was  done  to  virtue ;  and 

*  Itaque  postea  nihil  vos  civibus,  nihil  sociis,  nihil  Rcgibus  respondistis.  Post, 
red.  in  Sen.  3. 

Quid  mihi  praeclarius  accidere  pctuit,  quam  quod  illo  referente  vos  decrevistis,  ut 
cuneti  ex  omni  Italia,  qui  Remp.  salvam  vellent,  ad  me  unum — restituendum,  et  de- 
feudendum  venirent  ?  lb.  9. 

In  una  mea  causa  factum  est,  ut  Uteris  consularibus  ex  S.  C  cuncta  ex  Italia  ora- 
nes,  qui  Remp.  salvam  vellent,  convocarentur.     Pro  Sext.  60. 

t  Qui  in  colonia  nuper  constituta,  cum  ipse  generet  magistratum,  vim  et  crudelita- 
tem  piivilegii  auctoritate  honestissimoruin  hominum,  et  publicis  Uteris  consignavit : 
princepsque  Italiae  totius  presidium  ad  meani  salutem  implorandam  putavit.  Post 
red.  in  Sen.  11. 

Hie  luunicipia,  eoloniasque  adiit:  hie  Italia?  totius  auxilium  imploravit.  Pro 
Pom.  12. 

VOL.  1.  Z 
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the  monument  of  Marius,  the  preserver  of  the  empire, 
gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defenderof  it.* 

The  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  than   the  whole  assembly  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  by  claps  and  applauses, 
which  they  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  every  sena- 
tor :  but  when  the  consul  Lentulus,  took  his  place, 
they  all  rose  up,  and,  with  acclamations,  stretched- 
out-hands,  and  tears  of  joy,  publicly  testified  their 
thanks  to  him.    But  when  Clodius  ventured  to  shew 
himself,  they  were  hardly  restrained  from  doing  him 
violence  ;    throwing  out  reproaches,    threats,   and 
curses  upon  him  :  so  that,  in  the  shows  of  gladiators, 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of,  he  durst 
not  go  to  his  seat  in  the  common  and  open  manner, 
but  used  to  start  up  into  it  at  once,  from  some  ob- 
scure passage  under  the  benches,  which,  on  that  acr 
count,  was  jocosely  called  the  Appian  way ;  where  he 
was  no  sooner  espied,  than  so  general  a  hiss  ensued, 
that  it  disturbed  the  gladiators,  and  frightened  their 
very  horses.     "  From  these  significations,"  says  Ci- 
cero,  "  he  might  learn  the  difference  between  the 
"  genuine  citizens  of  Rome,  and  those  packed  as- 
"  semblies  of  the  people,  where  he  used  to  domi- 
"  neer;   and  that  the  men,  who  lord  it  in  such  as- 
"  semblies,  are  the  real  aversion  of  the  city  ;  while 
"  those,  who  dare  not  shew  their  heads  in  them,  are 
"  received  with  all  demonstrations  of  honour  by  the 
"  whole  people."! 

*  Cum  in  templo  honoris  virlutis,  honos  habitus  esset  virtuti  ;  Caiique  Marii,  con- 
servatoris  hujus  imperii,  inonumentuni,  municipi  ejus  et  Reipub.  defensor!  sedem  ad 
salutem  praebuisset.     Pro  Sext.  54.  it.  56. 

t  AuditoS.  C  ore  ipsi,  atque  absenti  senatui  plausus  estab  universis  datus  :  de- 
inde,  cum  senatoribus  singulis  spcctatum  e  senatu  redeuntibus  :  cum  vero  ipse,  qui 
ludos  faciebat,  consul  assedit :  stantes,  et  manibus  passis  gratias  agentes,  et  Iacryman- 
tes  gaudio,  suam  erga  me  benevolenliam  ac  misericordiam  declararunt ;  at  cum  ille 
furibundus  venisset,  vix  se  populus  Romanus  tenuit.  Pro  Sext.  55.  Is,  cum  quoti- 
die  gladiatores  spectaret,  nunquam  est  conspectus,  cum  venii#S  :  emergebat  subito, 
cum  sub  tabulas  subrepserat— itaque  ilia  via  latebrosa,  qua  ille  spectatuin  veniebat, 
Appia  jam  vocabatur:  qui  tamen  quo  tempore  conspectus  erat,  non  modo  gladiatores, 
sed  equi  ipsi  gladiatorum  repentinis  sibilis  extimescebant.  Videtisne  igitur,  quan- 
tum inter  populum  Romanuni,  et  concionem  intersit?  Dominos  concionum  omni 
odio  populi  notari  ?  Quibus  autem  consistere  in  operarum  concionibus  non  liceat,  eo» 
oirmi  populi  Romani  signilicatione  decorari  ?     lb.  59. 
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When  the  decree  passed,  the  famed  tragedian, 
JEsopus,  who  acted,  as  Cicero  says,  the  same  good 
part  in  the  Republic,  that  he  did  upon  the  stage,  was 
performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his 
country,  in  one  of  Accius's  plays ;  where,  by  the 
emphasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a  word  or 
two  in  some  of  the  lines,  he  contrived  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  the  audience  on  Cicero.  "  What  he ! 
44  who  always  stood  up  for  the  Republic !  who, 
44  in  doubtful  times,  spared  neither  life  nor  for- 
4<  tunes — the  greatest  friend,  in  the  greatest  dan- 
44  ger — of  such  parts  and  talents — O  father — I 
44  saw  his  houses  and  rich  furniture  all  in  flames 
44  — O  ungrateful  Greeks  ;  inconstant  people ; 
44  forgetful  of  services  ! — to  see  such  a  man  banished; 
41  driven  from  his  country;  and  suffer  him  to  con- 
"  tinue  so  ?" — At  each  of  which  sentences  there  was 
no  end  of  clapping.  In  another  tragedy,  of  the  same 
poet,  called  Brutus,  when,  instead  of  Brutus,  he 
pronounced  Tullius,  who  established  the  liberty  of 
his  citizens ;  the  people  were  so  affected,  that  they 
called  for  it  again  a  thousand  times.  This  was  the 
constant  practice  through  the  whole  time  of  his  ex- 
ile :  there  was  not  a  passage  in  any  play,  which 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  his  case,  but  the  whole 
audience  presently  catched  it  up,  and,  by  their 
claps  and  applauses,  loudly  signified  their  zeal  and 
good  wishes  for  him.* 

Though  a  decree  was  regularly  obtained  for  Ci- 
cero's return,  Clodius  had  the  courage  and  address 
still  to  hinder  its  passing  into  a  law  :  he  took  all  oc- 

*  Recenti  nuncio  de  illo  S.  C  ad  ludos,  scenaraque  perlato,  summus  artifex,  et 
mehercnle  semper  partiuni  in  Repub.  tanquam  in  scena,  optimatium,  flens  et  recenti 
laetitia  etmisto  dolore  ac  desiderio  mei — summi  enim  poctae  ingenium  non  solum  arte 
sua  sed  etiam  dolore  exprimebat.  Quid  enim?  qui  Remp.  certo  animo  adjuverit, 
statuerit,  steterit,  cum  Achivis, — re  dubia  nee  dubitarit  vitam  offerre,  nee  capiti  pe- 
percent, — summum  amicum  summo  in  bello — summo  ingenio  preeditum — O  Pater— 
base  omnia  vidi  inflammari — O  ingratifici  Argivi,  inanes  Graii,  immemores  beneficii ! 
— exulare  sinitis,  sistis  pelli  pulsum  patimini — qua;  signincatio  fuerit  omnium,  quaa 
declaratio  voluntatis  ab  univeno  populo  Romano  ? 

Nominatira  sum  appellatus  in  Bruto,  Tullius,  qui  libertatem  civibus  stabiliverat. 
Millies  revocatum  est.     Pro  Sext.  56.  7.  8. 

z2 
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casions  of  haranguing  the  people  against  it ;  and 
•when  he  had  filled  the  Forum  with  his  mercenaries, 
he  used  to  demand  of  them  aloud,   contrary  to  the 
custom  of  Rome,  whether  they  would  have  Cicero 
restored  or  not ;  upon  which  his  emissaries,  raising 
a  sort  of  dead  cry  in  the  negative,  he  laid  hold  of  it, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  and  declared  the 
proposal  to  be  rejected.*     But  the  senate,  ashamed 
to  see  their  authority  thus  insulted,  when  the  whole 
city  was  on  their  side,  resolved  to  take  such  mea- 
sures, in  the  support  of  their  decrees,  that  it  should 
not  be  possible  to  defeat  them.     Lentulus,  there- 
fore, summoned  them  into  the  Capitol,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  May,   where  Pompey  began  the  debate, 
and  renewed  the  motion  for  recalling  Cicero  ;  and, 
in  a  grave  and  elaborate  speech,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared in  writing,  and  delivered  from  his  notes,  gave 
him  the  honour  of  having  saved  his  couutry-t     All 
the  leading  men  of  the  senate  spoke  after  him,  to 
the  same  effect;  but  the  consul,  Metellus,  notwith- 
standing his  promises,  had  been  acting,  hitherto,  a 
double  part ;  and  was,    all   along,  the  chief  encou- 
rager  and   supporter  of  Clodius  :  when  Servilius, 
therefore,  rose  up,  a  person  of  the  first  dignity,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  censor- 
ship, he  addressed  himself  to  his  kinsman  Metellus  ; 
and,  calling  up  from  the  dead  all  the  family  of  the 
Metelli,  laid  before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  an- 
cestors, with  the  conduct  and  unhappy  fate  of  his 
brother,  in  a  manner  so  moving,  that  Metellus  could 
not  hold  out  any  longer,  against  the  force  of  the 
speech,  nor  the  authority  of  the  speaker;  but,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and 

*  Illetribunus  pleb.  qui  de  me — non  majorum  suorum,  sed  Graeculorum  institute, 
eoncionem  interrogare  solebat,  velletne  me  redire  :  ct  cum  erat  reclamatum  semivivi* 
mercenariorum  vocibus;  populum  Romanian  negare  dicebat.     lb.  59. 

t  Idem  ille  consul  cum  ilia  incredibilis  multitude  Romam,  et  paene  Italia  ipsa  ven- 
isset,  vos  fiequentissimos  in  Capitoliuin  convocavit.  [Post  red.  in  Sen.  10.]  Cum 
vir  is,  qui  tripartitas  orbis  terraruin  oras  atque  regiones  tribus  triumphis  huic  impeno 
adjunctas  notavit,  de  scripto  sententia  dicta,  mihi  uni  testimonium  patrias  conservatre 
dedit.      Pro  Sext.  61. 
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professed  all  future  services  to  Cicero  :  in  which  he 
proved  very  sincere,  and,  from  this  moment,  assisted 
his  colleague  in  promoting  Cicero's  restoration  :  so 
that,  in  a  very  full  house,  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen senators  :  when  all  the  magistrates  were  pre- 
sent, the  decree  passed,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
but  Clodius's  :#  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to 
write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to  Metellus,  as  he 
had  done  once  before,  upon  his  first  declaration  for 
him.f 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  why  the  two  tri- 
bunes, who  were  Cicero's  enemies  still,  as  much  as 
ever,  did  not  persevere  to  inhibit  the  decree  ;  since 
the  negative  of  a  single  tribune  had  an  indisputable 
force  to  stop  all  proceedings  :  but  when  that  negative 
was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious,  contrary  to  the 
apparent  interest  and  general  inclination  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  if  the  tribune  could  not  be  prevailed  with,  by 
gentle  means,  to  recal  it,  the  senate  used  to  enter 
into  a  debate  upon  the  merit  of  it,  and  proceed  to 
some  extraordinary  resolution,  of  declaring  the 
author  of  such  an  opposition  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  that  was  likely 
to  ensue  :  or  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take  care 
that  the  Republic  received  no  detriment ;  which 
votes  were  thought  to  justify  any  methods,  how 
violent  soever,  of  removing  either  the  obstruction, 
or  the  author  of  it ;  who  seldom  cared  to  expose 
himself  to  the  rage  of  an  inflamed  city,  headed 
by  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  and  to  assert  his  pre- 
rogative at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

*  Q.  Metellus,  et  inimicus  etfrater  inimici  perspecta  vestra  voluntate,  omnia  pri- 
rata  odia  deposuit :  quern  P.  Servilius — et  auctoritatis  et  orationis  suse  divina  qua- 
darn  gravitate  ad  sui  generis,  communisque  sanguinis  facta,  virtutesque  revocavit,  ut 
haberet  in  consilio  et  fratrem  ab  inferis — et  omnes  Metellos,  pnestantissimos  cives — ■ 
itaque  extitit  non  modo  salutis  defensor,— verum  etiara  adscriptor  dignitatis  meas. 
Quo  quideiu  die,  cuin  vos  417,  ex  senatu  essetis,  magiitritus  autem  hi  omnes  ades- 
sent,  dissensit  unus — Post  red.  in  Sen.  10. 

Collacrymavit  vir  egregius  ac  vere  Metellus  ;  totumque  se  P.  Servilio  dicenti  etiam 
turn  tradidit.  Nee  illam  divinam  gravitatem,  plenam  antiquitatis,  diutiu* — potuit 
»ustinerc.     Pro  Sext.  62. 

t  Epist.  Fam.  5.  4. 
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This,  in  effect,  was  the  case  at  present;  when  the 
consul,  Lentul  us,  assembled  the  senate  again  the 
next  day,  to  concert  some  effectual  method  for  pre- 
venting all  farther  opposition,  and  getting  the  de- 
cree enacted  into  a  law  :  but,  before  they  met,  he 
called  the  people  likewise  to  the  rostra;  where  he, 
and  all  the  principal  senators,  in  their  turns,  re- 
peated to  them  the  substance  of  what  they  had  said 
before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  law  :  Pompey  particularly  ex- 
erted himself,  in  extolling  the  praises  of  Cicero ; 
declaring,  that  the  Republic  owed  its  preservation 
to  him,  and  that  their  common  safety  was  involved 
in  his:  exhorting  them  to  defend  and  support  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and  the 
fortunes  of  a  man,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
them  :  that  this  was  the  general  voice  of  the  senate; 
of  the  knights;  of  all  Italy  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
his  own  earnest  and  special  request  to  them,  which 
he  not  only  desired,  but  implored  them  to  grant.* 
When  the  senate  afterwards  met,  they  proceeded  to 
several  new  and  vigorous  votes,  to  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  law:  first,  that  no  magistrate  should  pre- 
sume to  take  the  auspices,  so  as  to  disturb  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  when  Cicero's  cause  was  to 
come  before  them:  and  that,  if  any  one  attempted 
it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy. 

Secondly,  that  if,  through  any  violence  or  ob- 
struction, the  law  was  not  suffered  to  pass,  within 
the  five  next  legal  days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should 
then  be  at  liberty  to  return,  without  any  farther  au- 
thority. 

Thirdly,  that  public  thanks  should  be  given  to  all 
the  people  of  Italy,  who  came  to  Rome  for  Cicero's 

*  Quorum  princcps  ad  rogandos  et  ad  cohortandos  vos  fuitCn.  Pompeius — prinnim 
vos  docuit,  rueis  consiliis  Rempub.  esse  servatam,  causamque  meani  cum  communi 
salute  conjuiixit ;  hortatusque  est,  ut  auctoritatem  senatus,  statum  civitatis,  fortunas 
civis  bene  meriti  defenderelis  :  turn  in  perorando  posuit,  vos  rogari  a  senatu,  rogari 
ab  Equitibus,  rogari  ab  Italja  cuncta  :  denique  ipse  ad  extremum  pro  mea  vos  sa- 
lute non  rogavit  solum,  verum  etiam  obsecravit.    Post  red.  ad  Quir.  7. 
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defence ;  and  that  they  should  be  desired  to  come 
again,  on  the  day  when  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
were  to  be  taken. 

Fourthly,  that  thanks  should  be  given  likewise 
to  all  the  states  and  cities,  which  had  received  and 
entertained  Cicero ;  and  that  the  care  of  his  person 
should  be  recommended  to  all  foreign  nations  in  al- 
liance with  them ;  and  that  the  Roman  generals, 
and  all  who  had  commanded  abroad,  should  be  or- 
dered to  protect  his  life  and  safety.* 

One  cannot  help  pausing  awhile,  to  reflect  on 
the  great  idea,  which  these  facts  imprint  of  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  Cicero  ;  to  see  so  vast  an  em- 
pire in  such  a  ferment  on  his  account,  as  to  post- 
pone all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many 
months  successively,  to  the  safety  of  a  single  sena- 
tor;! who  had  no  other  means  of  exciting  the  zeal, 
or  engaging  the  affections  of  his  citizens,  but  the 
genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  the  merit 
of  his  eminent  services :  as  if  the  Republic  itself 
could  not  stand  without  him,  but  must  fall  into 
ruins,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was  removed ; 
whilst  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had  any 
affairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looking  on  to 
expect  the  event,  unable  to  procure  any  answer  or 
regard  to  what  they  were  soliciting  till  this  affair 
was  decided:  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  par- 
ticularly affected  by  it:  who,  being  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom,  came  to  Rome  about  this  time,  to  beg 
help  and  protection  against  his  rebellious  subjects  ; 

*  Quod  est  postridie  decretum  in  curia — ne  quis  de  coelo  servaret ;  ne  quis  moram 
ullam  atf'erret ;  si  quis  aliter  fecisset,  eum  plane  eversorem  Reipub.  fore. 

Addidit,  si  diebus  quinque  quibus  agi  de  me  potuisset,  non  esset  actum  redirem 
in  patriam  omni  auctoritate  recuperata. 

Ut  iis,  qui  ex  tota  Italia  salutis  mere  causa  convenerant,  agcrentur  gratias  :  atque 
iidem  ad  res  redeuntes,  ut  venirent,  rogarentur. 

Quern  enim  unquam  senatus  civem,  nisi  me,  nationibus  exteris  commendavit  ?  cu- 
jus  unquam  propter  salutem  nisi  meara,  senatus  publice  sociis  populi  Romani  gra- 
tias  egit?  De  me  uno  P.  C.  decreverunt,  ut  qui  provincias  cum  imperio  obtinerent, 
qui  qurestores  legatique  essent,  salutem  et  vitam  meaiu  custodirent.  Pro  Sext.  60,  61. 

\ 'Nihil  vos  civibus,  nihil  sociis,  nihil  Regibus  respondistis.  Nihil  Judices  sen- 
tentns,  nihil  populus  suffragiis,  nihil  hie  ordo  auctoritate  declaravit :  niutum  forum, 
•linguem  curiam,  facitam  et  fractam  civilatem  videbati».     Post  red.  in  Sen.  5. 
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but,  though  he  was  lodged  in  Pompey's  house,  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  get  an  audience,  till  Cicero's 
cause  was  at  an  end. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was 
to  be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  centuries:  this 
was  the  most  solemn  and  honourable  way  of  trans- 
acting   any   public   business,    where  the  best  and 
gravest  part  of  the  city  had  the  chief  influence,  and 
where  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  previously  neces- 
sary to  make  the  act  valid :  but,  in  the  present  case, 
there  seems  to  have  been  four  or  five  several  de- 
crees,  provided  at  different  times,  which   had  all 
been  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his 
friends,   till  these  last  votes  proved  decisive  and  efr 
fectual.*     Cicero's  resolution   upon  them  was,  to 
wait  till  the  law  should  be  proposed  to  the  people ; 
and  if,  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  it  should  then 
be  obstructed,  to  come  away  directly  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  and  rather  hazard  his  life,  than 
bear  the  loss  of  his  country  any  longer/]"     But  the 
vigour  of  the  late  debates  had  so  discouraged  the 
chiefs  of  the  faction,  that  they  left  Clodius  single  in 
the  opposition  :  Metellus  dropped  him,  and  his  bro- 
ther Appius  was  desirous  to  be  quiet ;J  yet,  it  was 
above  two  months  still,  from  the  last  decree,  before 
Cicero's  friends  could  bring  the  affair  to  a  general 
vote,  which  they  effected,  at  last,  on  the  fourth  of 
August. 

There  had  never  been  known  so  numerous  and 
solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this  : 
all  Italy  was  drawn  together  on  the  occasion  :  it 
was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  be  absent ;  and  nei- 
ther age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, for  not  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Cicero :  all  the  magistrates  exerted  them- 

*  Vid.  Pro  Sext.  60.  et  Notas  Manutii  ad  61. 

+  Mihi  in  animo  est  leguin  lationem  exspectare,  et  si  obtrectabitur,  utar  auctoritate 
senatus,  etpotius  vita  quam  patria  carebo.     Ad  Att.  3.  °26. 

t  Redii  cum  maxima  dignitate,  fratre  tuo  altero  consule  reducente,  altero  preetore 
petente.     Pro  Dom.  33. 
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selves  in  recommending  the  law,  excepting  Appius 
and  the  two  tribunes,  who  durst  not  venture,  how- 
ever, to  oppose  it;  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  for  the  more  convenient  reception  of  so 
greata  multitude ;  where  the  senators  divided  among 
themselves  the  task  of  presiding  in  the  several  cen- 
turies, and  seeing  the  poll  fairly  taken :  the  result 
was,  that  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  centuries;  and  to  the 
infinite  joy  of  the  whole  city.* 

Clodius,  however,  had  the  hardiness,  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  speak  in  this  assembly  against  the 
law  ;  but  nobody  regarded  or  heard  a  word  that  he 
said  :  he  now  found  the  difference  mentioned  above, 
between  a  free  convention  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
those  mercenary  assemblies,  where  a  few  desperate 
citizens,  headed  by  slaves  and  gladiators,  used  to 
carry  all  before  them  :  "  Where  now,"  says  Cicero, 
"  were  those  tyrants  of  the  Forum,  those  haranguers 
"  of  the  mob,  those  disposers  of  kingdoms?" — This 
was  one  of  the  last  genuine  acts  of  free  Rome  ;  one 
of  the  last  efforts  of  public  liberty,  exerting  itself  to 
do  honour  to  its  patron  and  defender  :  for  the  union 
of  the  triumvirate  had  already  given  it  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  their  dissension,  which  not  long  after 
ensued,  entirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  gave  some  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glorious 
day,  that  Cicero's  son-in-law,  Piso,  happened  to  die 
not  long  before  it,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  the  family  ; 
without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  piety,  and  sharing 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero's  return.  His 
praises,    however,  will  be  as  immortal  as  Cicero's 

*  Quo  die  quis  civis  fuit,  qui  non  nefas  esse  putaret,  quacunque  aut  relate  aut  va- 
ietudine  esset,  non  se  de  salute  inea  sententiara  fene  ?  Post  red.  in  Sen.  xi. 

Nemo  sibi  nee  valetudinis  excusationein  nee  senectutis  satis  justara  putavit.  Pro 
Sext.  52. 

De  me  cum  onines  magistratus  promulgassent,  prreter  unum  pratorem,  a  quo  non 
erat  postulandum,  fratrem  inimiei  mei,  pra:terque  duos  de  lapide  emptos  tribunes 
plebis — nullis  comit.iis  unquam  multitudinena  hominum  tantaiu,  neque  splendidiorein 
i'uisse, — vosrogatores.vos  distributores,  vos  cuslodes  fuisse  tabularum. — In  Pison.  15. 
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writings,  from  whose  repeated  character  of  him  we 
learn,  that,  for  parts,  probity,  virtue,  modesty,  and 
for  every  accomplishment  of  a  fine  gentleman  and 
tine  speaker,  he  scarce  left  his  equal  behind  him, 
among  ail  the  young  nobles  of  that  age.# 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home,  in  virtue  of  the 
senate's  decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed  or  not ; 
hut,  perceiving,  from  the  accounts  of  all  his  friends, 
that  it  could  not  be  defeated  any  longer,  he  embark- 
ed for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  August;  the  very  day 
on  which  it  was  enacted  :  aud  landed  the  next  day 
at  Brundisium,  where  he  found  his  daughter  Tullia 
already  arrived  to  receive  him.  The  day  happened 
to  be  theannual  festival  of  the  foundation  of  thetown, 
as  well  as  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  safety  at 
Kome;  and  the  birth-day  likewise  of  Tullia:  as  if  Pro- 
vidence had  thrown  all  these  circumstances  together 
to  enhance  thejoy  and  solemnity  of  his  landing;  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  people  with  the  most  profuse 
expressions  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Cicero  took  up  his 
quarters  again  with  his  old  host  Lenius  Flaccus, 
who  had  entertained  him  so  honourably  in  his  dis- 
tress, a  person  of  great  learning  as  well  as  gene- 
rosity :  here  he  received  the  welcome  news  in  four 
davs  from  Rome,  that  the  law  was  actuallv  ratified 
by  the  people  with  an  incredible  zeal  and  unanimi- 
ty of  all  the  centuries.!     This  obliged  him  to  pursue 

*  Piso  ille  gener  mens,  cui  pietalis  sua;  fraction,  neque  ex  me,  neque  a  populo 
Romano  ferrelicuit.     Pro  Sext.  .31. 

Studio  autem  neminem  nee  industria  majore  cognovi ;  quanquam  ne  ingenio  quidem 
qui  prasstitertt,  facile  dixerim,  C.  Pisoni,  genero  nieo.  Nullum  illi  tempus  vacabat, 
aut  a  forensi  dictione,  aut  a  commentatione  domestica,  aut  a  scribendo  aut  a  cogi- 
tando.  Itaquc  lantos  processus  faciebat,  ut  evolare  non  excurrere  videbatur,  &c. — • 
alia  de  illo  majora  dici  possunt.  Nam  nee  continentia,  nee  pietate,  nee  ullo  genere 
■virtulis,  quenquani  ejusdem  aetatis  cum  illo  conferenduiu  puto.     Brut.  p.  597,  398. 

t  Pridie  Non.  Sextil.  Dyrrbachio  sum  profectus,  illo  ipso  die  quo  lex  est  lata  de 
nobis.  Brundisium  veni  Nonis  :  ibi  mihi  Tulliola  mea  praesto  fuit,  natali  suo  ipso  die, 
qui  casu  idem  natalis  erat  Brundismae  colonia?;  et  tuaa  vicinag  salutis.  Quae  res  ani- 
luadversa  a  inultitudine,  summa  Brundisinorum  gratnlatione  celebrata  est.  Ante 
diem  sextum.  Id  Sext.  cognovi — litteris  Quinti  fratris  mirifico  studio  omnium  aatatum 
atque  ordinum,  iucredibili  concursu  Italia3,  legem  comitiis  centuriatis  esse  perlatum. 
Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Cumque  me  domus  eadem  optimorum  et  doctissimorum  viroram.  Lenii  Flacci, 
rt  Patris  et  Fratris  ejus  tatissima  accepisset,  quae  proximo  anno  mcerens  receperat, 
et  <uo  periculo  pra^sidioque  defenderat.     Pro  Sext.  63. 
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his  journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of  the  Bruii- 
disians,  who  by  all  the  offices  of  private  duty,  as  well 
aspublic  decrees,  endeavoured  to  testify  their  sincere 
respect  for  him.  The  fame  of  his  landing,  and  pro- 
gress towards  the  city,  drew  infinite  multitudes  from 
all  parts,  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  return  ;  so  that  the  whole  road  was  but 
one  continued  street  from  Brundisium  to  Home, 
lined  on  both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women  and 
children;  nor  was  there  a  prefecture,  town,  or  co- 
lony through  Italy,  which  did  not  decree  him  statues 
or  public  hcmours,  and  send  a  deputation  of  their 
principal  members  to  pay  him  their  compliments  : 
that  it  was  rather  less  than  the  truth,  as  Plutarch 
says,  what  Cicero  himself  tells  us,  that  all  Italy 
brought  him  back  npon  its  shoulders.*  "  But  that 
"  one  day/'  says  he,  "  was  worth  an  immortality; 
•'  when  on  my  approach  towardsthe  city,  the  senate 
"  came  out  to  receive  me,  followed  by  the  whole 
"  body  of  the  citizens;  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left 
"  its  foundations,  and  marched  forward  to  embrace 
**  its  preserver. "t 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  saw  the  steps 
of  all  the  temples,  porticos,  and  even  the  tops  of 
houses  covered  with  people,  who  saluted  him  with 
an  universal  acclamation,  as  he  marched  forward 
towards  the  Capitol,  where  fresh  multitudes  were 
expecting  his  arrival ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
joy,  he  could  not  help  grieving,  he  says,  within  him- 
self, to  reflect,  that  a  city  so  grateful  to  the  defender 


*  Meus  quidem  reditus  is  fuit,  ut  a  Brundisio  usque  Romara  agmen  perpetuum 
totius  Italia?  viderem.  Neque  enim  regio  fuit  ulla,  neque  praefectura,  neque  mu- 
nicipium  aut  colonia,  ex  qua  non  publice  ad  me  venerint  gratulatum.  Quid  dicani 
adventus  meos  ?  Quid  efrusiones  ex  oppidis  ?  Quid  concursuru  ex  agris  patrum  fa- 
milias  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  ?  &c.  in  Pison  'i'i. 

Italia  cuncta  paene  suishumeris  reportavit.     Post  red.  in  Senec.   15. 

Itinere  toto  Urbes  Italiae  festos  dies  agere  adventas  mei  videbantnr.  Viae  multi- 
tudine  legatorum  undique  missonmi  celebrabantur.     Pro  Sext.  63. 

t  Unus  ille  dies  mihi  quidem  instar  immortalitatis  fuit — cum  Senatum  egressum 
widi,  populumque  Romanura  universum,  cum  mihi  ipsa  Roma,  prope  convulsa  sedi- 
fous  suis,  ad  complectendum  conservatorem  suum  procedere  visa  est.     In  Pison.  tl. 
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of  its  liberty,  had  been  so  miserably  enslaved  and 
oppressed.*  The  Capitol  was  the  proper  seat  or 
throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire; 
where  stood  the  most  magnificent  fabric  of  Rome, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  or  of  that  god  whom  they 
stylet]  the  Greatest  and  the  Best;f  to  whose  shrine 
all,  who  entered  the  city  in  pomp  or  triumph,  used 
always  to  make  their  first  visit.  Cicero,  therefore, 
before  hehad  saluted  his  wife  and  family,  was  obliged 
to  discharge  himself  here  of  his  vows  and  thanks  for 
his  safe  return;  where,  in  compliance  with  the  po- 
pular superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion  also  to  that 
tutelary  Minerva,  whom,  at  his  quitting  Rome,  he 
had  placed  in  the  temple  of  her  father.  From  this 
office  of  religion  he  was  conducted  by  the  same 
company,  and  with  the  same  acclamations,  to  his 
brothers  house,  where  this  great  procession  ended  : 
which, from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  was  so  splendid 
and  triumphant,  that  he  had  reason,  he  says,  to  fear, 
lest  people  should  imagine  that  he,  himself,  had  con- 
trived his  late  flight,  for  the  sake  of  so  glorious  a  re- 
storation/]: 


SECTION  VI. 

Cicero's  return  was,  what  he  himself  truly  calls 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him  ;§  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  new  maxims,  and  a  new  kind  of 

*  Iter  a  porta,  in  Capitolium  ascensus,  domura  reditus  erat  ejusmodi,  ut  sunima  in 
fcetitia  illud  dolereni,  civitatera  tarn  gratam  tarn  miseram  atque  oppressam  fuisse. 
Pro.  Sext.  63. 

i  Quocirca  te.  Capitoline,  quem  propter  beneficia,  populus  Romanus  optimum, 
propter  vim,  Maximum,  nominavit.     Pro  Dom.  57. 

I  Ut  tua  rnihi  conscelerata  ilia  vis  non  modo  non  propulsanda,  sed  etiam  emenda 
fuisse  videatur.     Pro  Dom.  28. 

§  Alterius  vita?  quoddam  initium  ordimur.  [Ad.  Att.  4.  1.]  In  another  place  he 
calls  his  restoration  to  his  former  dignity,  nrakiyytvu-lav,  [Ad.  Att.  6.  6.]  or  a  new 
birth  ;  a  word  borrowed  probably  from  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  applied  after- 
wards by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  renovation  of  our  nature  by  baptism,  as  well  as 
onr  restoration  to  life  after  death  in  the  general  resurrection.  /Matt.  xix.  29.  Tit. 
iii.  .5. 
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policy;  yet,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  character. 
He  had  been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weight 
of  power  lay,  and  what  little  dependance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  help  and  support  of  his  aristocratical 
friends:  Pompey  had  served  him  on  this  important 
occasion  very  sincerely,  and  with  the  concurrence 
also  of  Caesar  ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  point  of  gratitude, 
as  well  as  prudence,  to  be  more  observant  of  them 
than  he  had  hitherto  been:  the  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  magistrates  and  the  honest  of  all 
ranks,  were  zealous  in  his  cause;  and  the  consul 
Lentulus,  above  all,  seemed  to  make  it  the  sole  end 
and  glory  of  his  administration.*  This  uncommon 
consent  of  opposite  parties  in  promoting  his  re- 
storation, drew  upon  him  a  variety  of  obligations, 
which  must  needs  often  clash  and  interfere  with  each 
other;  and  which  it  was  his  part  still  to  manage  so, 
as  to  make  them  consistent  with  his  honour,  his 
safety,  his  private  and  his  public  duty  :  these  were 
to  be  the  springs  and  motives  of  his  new  life;  the 
hinges  on  which  his  future  conduct  was  to  turn ; 
and,  to  do  justice  severally  to  them  all,  and  assign 
to  each  its  proper  weight  and  measure  of  influence 
required  his  utmost  skill  and  address. f 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  consuls  summoned  the  senate,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  paying  his  thanks  to  them  in  pub- 
lic, for  their  late  services;  where,  after  a  general  pro- 
fession of  his  obligations  to  them  all,  he  made  his 
particular  acknowledgments  to  each  magistrate  by 
name;  to  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  the  praetors : 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  tribunes,  before  the 
praetors  ;  not  for  the  dignity  of  their  office,  for  in 
that  they  were  inferior,  but  for  their  greater  autho- 


*  Hoc  specimen  virtutis.hoc  indicium  animi,  hoc  lumen  consulates  sui  fore  puta- 
vit,  si  me  mihi,  si  meis,  si  Reipub.  reddidisset.      Post  red.  in  Sen.  4. 

t  Sed  quiasaepe  concurrit,  propter  aliquorum  de  me  merironnn  inter  ipsos  conten- 
tiones,  ut  eodem  tempore  in  omr.es  verearne  vix  possim  gratus  videri.  Sed  ego  hoc 
meis  ponderibus  examinabo,  non  solum  quid  cuique  debeam,  sed  etiam  quid  cujus- 
que  inttrsit,  et  quid  a  me  cujusque  tempus  poscat.     Pro  Plancio.  32. 
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r.ity  in  making  laws;  and,  consequently,  their  greater 
merit  in  carrying  his  law  into  effect.  The  number 
of  his  private  friends  was  too  great  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  enumerate  or  thank  them  all ;  so 
that  he  confined  himself  to  the  magistrates,  with  ex- 
ception only  to  Pompey,*  whom,  for  the  eminence 
of  his  character,  though,  at  present,  only  a  private 
man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by  a  personal  ad- 
dress and  compliment.  But  as  Lentulus  was  the 
first  in  office,  and  had  served  him  with  the  greatest 
affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first  share  of  his  praise; 
and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  styles  him, 
the  parent  and  the  god  of  his  life  and  fortunes.^ 
The  next  day  he  paid  his  thanks  likewise  to  the 
people,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra  ;  where  he  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  same  topics  which  he  had  used  in  the 
senate,  celebrating  the  particular  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  his  principal  friends,  especially  of  Pompey  ; 
whom  he  declares  to  be  the  greatest  man  for  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  glory,  who  was  then  living,  or  had 
lived,  or  ever  would  live;  and  that  he  owed  more 
to  him,  on  this  occasion,  than  it  was  even  lawful, 
almost,  for  one  man  to  owe  to  another.^ 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper  and 
disposition  in  which  he  returned  :  in  speaking  to  the 
senate,  after  a  particular  recital  of  the  services  of  his 
friends,  he  adds  ;  "  as  I  have  a  pleasure  in  enumer- 
*'  ating  these,   so  I  willingly  pass  over  in  silence 

*  Cum  perpaucis  noniir.atim  gratias  egissem,  quod  omnes  enumerari  nullo  modo> 
possi-nt,  seelus  autcm  esset  quenquam  prajteriri.     lb.  30. 

Hodicrno  autem  die  nominatini  a  me  magistratibus  statui  gratias  esse  agendas,  et 
de  privatis  uni,  qui  pro  salute  ruea  municipia,  coloniasque  adiisset. — PoM  red.  iu 
Sen.  12. 

t  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ac  Deus  nostras  vita?,  foituna?,  &c.  ib.  4.  It  was 
a  kind  of  maxim  among  the  ancients,  that  to  do  good  to  a  mortal,  was  to  be  a  god  to 
a  mortal.  Deus  est  mortali,  juvare  mortalem.  [Pirn.  Hist.  '2.  7.]  Thus  Cicero,  as 
he  calls  Lentulus  here  his  god,  so,  on  other  occasions,  gives  the  same  appellation  to 
Plato.  Deus  ille  noster  Plato — [Ad  Att.  4.  16.]  to  express  the  highest  sense  of  the 
benefits  received  from  them. 

X  Cn.  Pompeius,  vir  omnium  qui  sunt,  fuerunt,  erunt,  princeps  virtute,  sapientia, 
ac  gloria.  Huic  ego  homini,  Quirites,  tantum  debeo,  quantum  hominem  homini 
debere  vix  fas  est.     Post  red.  ad  Quir.  7. 
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<f  what  others  wickedly  acted  against  me :  it  is  not 
"  my  present  business  to  remember  injuries;  which, 
*'  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  revenge,  I  should  chuse 
*'  to  forget;  my  life  shall  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
"  poses  ;  to  repay  the  good  offices  of  those  who  have 
"  deserved  it  of  me;  to  hold  fast  the  friendships, 
"  which  have  been  tried,  as  it  were,  in  the  tire;  to 
"  wage  war  with  declared  enemies  ;  to  pardon  my 
"  timorous,  nor  yet  expose  my  treacherous  friends; 
"  and  to  balance  the  misery  of  my  exile  by  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  my  return."*  To  the  people  he  observes  ; 
that  there  were  four  sorts  of  enemies,  who  concurred 
to  oppress  him  :  the  first,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Republic,  were  mortal  enemies  to  him  for  having 
saved  it :  the  second,  who,  under  a  false  pretence  of 
friendship,  infamously  betrayed  him  :  the  third,  who, 
through  their  inability  to  obtain  what  he  had  acquir- 
ed, were  envious  of  his  dignity  :  the  fourth,  who, 
though  by  office  they  ought  to  have  been  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Republic,  bartered  away  his  safety,  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
which  were  committed  to  their  trust.  "  I  will  take 
"  my  revenge,"  says  he,  "  on  each  of  them,  agreeably 
"  to  the  different  manner  of  their  provocation ;  on 
"  the  bad  citizens,  by  defending  the  Republic  stre- 
*'  nuously  ;  on  my  perfidious  friends,  by  never  trust- 
"  ing  them  again;  on  the  envious,  by  continuing  my 
"  steady  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory ;  on  those  mer- 
"  chants  of  provinces,  by  calling  them  home  to  give 
"  an  account  of  their  administration  :  but  I  am  more 
"  solicitous  hew  to  acquit  myself  of  my  obligations 
"  to  you,  for  your  great  services,  than  to  resent  the 
"  injuries  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies :  for  it  is 
"  much  easier  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to  repay  a 
"  kindness,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  the  better 
"  of  bad  men,  than  to  equal  the  good."f 

This   affair  being  happily  over,  the   senate  had 
leisure  again  to  attend  to  public  business  ;  and  there 

*  Post  red.  in  Sen.  9.  t  Post.  red.  ad  Qnir.  9. 
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was  now  a  case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent  na- 
ture, which  required  a  present  remedy.;  an  unusual 
scarcity  of  corn  and  provisions  in  the  city,  which 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  late  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  on  Cicero's  account, 
and  was  now  felt  very  severely  by  the  poorer  citi- 
zens :  they  had  borne  it  with  much  patience,  while 
Cicero's  return  was  in  agitation  ;  comforting  them- 
selves with  a  notion,  that  if  he  was  once  restored, 
plenty  would  be  restored  with  him  ;  but  finding  the 
one,  at  last,  effected  without  the  other,  they  began 
to  grow  clamorous,  and  unable  to  endure  their  hun- 
ger any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  some  new  disturbance,  and  creating  fresh 
trouble  to  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity  to  his 
score  :  for  this  end,  he  employed  a  number  of  young 
fellosvs  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets,  making  a 
lamentable  outcry  for  bread  :  and  calling  upon  Ci- 
cero to  relieve  them  from  the  famine  to  which  he 
had  reduced  them  ;  as  if  he  had  got  some  hidden 
store,  or  magazine  of  corn,  secreted  from  common 
use.*  He  sent  his  mob  also  to  the  theatre,  in  which 
the  praetor  Ccecilius,  Cicero's  particular  friend,  was 
exhibiting  the  Apollinarian  shows,  where  they  raised 
such  a  terror,  that  they  drove  the  whole  company 
out  of  it :  then,  in  the  same  tumultuous  manner,  they 
marched  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  whither  Metel- 
lus  had  summoned  the  senate;  but,  happening  to 
meet  with  Metellus  in  the  way,  they  presently  at- 
tacked him  with  vollies  of  stones;  with  some  of 
which  they  wounded  even  the  consul  himself,  who, 
for  the  greater  security,  immediately  adjourned  the 
senate  into  the  Capitol.  They  were  led  on  by  two 
desperate  ruffians,  their  usual  commanders,  M.  Lol- 

*  Qui  facilitate  oblata,  ad  imperitorum  aminos  incitandos,  renovaturuui  te  ilia 
fimesta  latrocinia  ob  annoine  causaui  putavisti.     Pro  Dom.  .5. 

Quid  ?  puerorum  ilia  concursatio  nocturna?  nuin  ate  ipso  inslitura  me  frumenturn 
fjagitabantr  Quasi  vero  ego  aut  rei  frmnentariar  pnefuissem,  aul  compressum  aliquod 
fnimentuirj  tenerem.     lb.  6. 
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lius  and  M.  Sergius ;  the  first  of  whom  had  in  Clo- 
dius's  tribunate  undertaken  the  task  of  killing: 
Pompey  ;  the  second  had  been  captain  of  the  guard 
to  Catiline,  and  was  probably  of  his  family  :#  but 
Clodius,  encouraged  by  this  hopeful  beginning,  put 
himself  at  their  head  in  person,  and  pursued  the  se- 
nate into  the  capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their  de- 
bates, and  prevent  their  providing  any  relief  for  the 
present  evil ;  and,  above  all,  to  excite  the  meaner 
sort  to  some  violence  against  Cicero.  But  he  soon 
found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  Cicero  was 
too  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  city,  to  be  hurt 
again  so  soon :  for  the  people  themselves  saw  through 
his  design,  and  were  so  provoked  at  it,  that  they 
turned  universally  against  him,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  field,  with  all  his  mercenaries ;  when,  per- 
ceiving that  Cicero  was  not  present  in  the  senate, 
they  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  with  one  voice, 
and  would  not  be  quieted  till  he  came  in  person  to 
undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some  expedient 
for  their  relief,  He  had  kept  his  house  all  that  day, 
and  resolved  to  do  so,  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  the 
tumult;  but  when  he  understood  that  Clodius  was 
repulsed,  and  that  his  presence  was  universally  re- 
quired by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  whole 
people,  he  came  to  the  senate  house,  in  the  midst 
of  their  debates,  and  being  presently  asked  his  opi- 
nion, proposed,  that  Pompey  should  be  entreated  to 
undertake  the  province  of  restoring  plenty  to  the 
city ;  and  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  with  effect, 
should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  over  all 
the   public   stores    and    corn-rents  of   the  empire 

*  Cum  homines  theatrum  primo,  deinde  ad  scnatum  concurrissent  impulsu  Clodii. 
Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Concursus  est  ad  templum  Concordia?  factus,  senatum  illuc  vocante  Metello — 
qui  sunt  homines  a  Q.  Metello,  in  senatu  palam  nominati,a  quibus  ille  se  kipidibus 
appetitum,  etiam  percussum  esse  dixit..  Quis  est  iste  Lollius  ?  Qui  te  tribuno 
pleb. — Cn.  Pompeium  interficiendum  depoposcit. — Quis  est  Sergius  ?  armiger  Ca- 
tilinse,  stipator  tui  corporis,  signifer  seditionis — his  atque  hujusnlodi  ducibus,  euro 
tu  inaiuiome  caritate  in  tonsules,  in  senatum — repentinos  impetus  comparares.  Pro 
Dom.  5. 
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through  all  the  provinces:  the  motion  was  readily 
accepted,  and  a  vote  immediately  passed,  that  a  law 
should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose  and  offered  to 
the  people.*  All  the  consular  senators  were  ab- 
sent, except  Messala  and  Afranius ;  they  pretended 
to  be  afraid  of  the  mob  ;  but  the  real  cause  was  their 
unwillingness  to  concur  in  granting  this  commission 
to  Pompey.  The  consuls  carried  the  decree  with 
them  into  the  rostra,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the  peo- 
ple; who,  on  the  mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in  which 
it  was  drawn,  gave  an  universal  shout  of  applause; 
upon  which,  at  the  desire  of  all  the  magistrates, 
Cicero  made  a  speech  to  them,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons and  necessity  of  the  decree*  and  giving  them 
the  comfort  of  a  speedy  relief,  from  the  vigilance 
and  authority  of  Pompey.t  The  absence,  however, 
of  the  consular  senators,  gave  a  handle  to  reflect 
upon  the  act,  as  not  free  and  valid,  but  extorted  by 
fear,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  principal 
members  ;  but,  the  very  next  day,  in  a  fuller  house, 
when  all  those  senators  were  present,  and  a  motion 
was  made  to  revoke  the  decree,  it  was  unanimously 
rejected  ;J  and  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  law  conformable  to  it,  by  which  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  repub- 

*  Ego  vcro  domi  me  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentum  tempus  fuit — cum  servos  '  tuos 
ad  rapinam,  ad  bonorum  csdem  paratos — armatos  etiam  in  Capitolium  tecum  ve- 
nisse  constabat — scio  me  domi  mansisse — posteaquam  mihi  nunciatum  est,  populuro 
Romanum  in  Capitolium — convenisse,  ministros  autem  scelerum  tuorum  perterritos, 
partim  amissis  gladiis,  partim  ereptis  dift'ugisse  ;  veni  non  solum  sine  ullis  copiis,  ac 
raanu,  verum  etiam  cum  paucis  amicis.     lb.  5. 

Ego  denique — a  populo  Romano  universo,  qui  turn  in  Capitolium  convenerat, 
cum  illo  die  minus  valerem,  nominatim  in  senatum  vocabar.  Veni  exspectatus ; 
multis  jam  sententiis  dictis,  rogatus  sum  sententiam ;  dixi  Reipub.  saluberrimam, 
mihi  necessariam.     lb.  7. 

Factum  est  S.  C  in  meam  sententiam,  ut  cum  Pompeio  ageretur,  ut  earn  rem 
susciperet,  lexque  ferretur.    Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

t  Cum  abessent  Consulares,  quod  tuto  se  negarent  posse  sententiam  dicere,  prater 
Measalam  et  Afraniura.     lb. 

Quo  S.  C.  recitato,  cum  continue  more  hoc  insulso  ct  novo  plausum,  meo  nomine 
recitando  dedisset,  habui  concionem.     lb. 

t  At  enim  liberum  Senatus  judicium  propter  metum  non  fuit.     Pro  Dom.  4. 

Postridie  Senatus  frequens,  et  omnes  Consulares  nihil  Pompeio  postulanti  nega- 
runt.     Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

Cum  omnes  adessent,  coepturn  est  referri  de  inducendo  S.  C.  ab  universo  Senatu 
reclamatura  est.     Pro  Dom.  4. 
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lie  was  to  be  granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years, 
with  a  power  of  choosing  fifteen  lieutenants  to  assist 
him  in  it. 

This  furnished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of  abuse 
upon  Cicero;  he  charged  him  with  ingratitude,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which  had  always  been 
firm  to  him,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  a  man,  who 
had  betrayed  him  ;  and  that  he  was  so  silly,  as  not 
to  know  his  own  strength  and  credit  in  the  city, 
and  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his  authority  with- 
out the  help  of  Pompey.*  But  Cicero  defended  him- 
self, by  saying,  that  they  must  not  expect  to  play  the 
same  game  upon  him,  now  that  he  was  restored,  with 
which  they  had  ruined  him  before,  by  raising  jea- 
lousies between  him  and  Pompey  ;  that  he  had 
smarted  for  it  too  severely  already,  to  be  caught 
again  in  the  same  trap ;  that,  in  decreeing  this  com- 
mission to  Pompey,  he  had  discharged  both  his  pri- 
vate obligations  to  a  friend,  and  his  public  duty  to 
the  state  ;  that  those  who  grudged  all  extraordinary 
power  to  Pompey,  must  grudge  the.  victories,  the 
triumphs,  the  accession  of  dominion  and  revenue, 
which  their  former  grants  of  this  sort  had  procured 
to  the  empire ;  that  the  success  of  those  shewed  what 
fruit  they  were  to  expect  from  this/)* 

But  what  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on 
Pompey,  his  creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  it ; 
so  that  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  ano- 
ther, to  give  him  the  additional  power  of  raising  what 
money,  fleets,  and  armies  he  thought  fit ;  with  a 
greater  command  through  all  the  provinces,  than 
their  proper  governors  had  in  each.  Cicero's  law 
seemed  modest,  in  comparison  of  Messius's  :  Pom- 

*  Tunc  es  ille,  inquit  quo  Senatus  carere  non  potuit? — quo  restituto,  Senatus  auc- 
toritatera  restitutam  putabanius  ?  quaiu  prmium  adveniens  prodidisti.     lb.  52. 

Nescit  quantum  auctoritate  valeat,  quas  res  gesserit,  qua  dignitate  sit  restitutus. 
Cur  ornat  eum  a  quo  desertus  est?     lb.  11. 

t  Desinant  homines  iisdem  machinis  sperare  me  restitutum  posse  labefactari,  qui- 
bus  antea  stantem  perculerunt— data  merces  est  erroris  mei  magna,  ut  me  non  solum 
pigeat  stultitia?  meae,  sed  etiam  pudeat.     lb.  11. 

Cn.  Pompeio — maxima  terra  marique  bella  extra  ordinem  esse  commissa:  quarum 
rerurn  si  quern  pceniteat,  eum  victorias  populi  Roraani  necesse  est  poeuitere.     lb,  8» 
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pey  pretended  to  be  content  with  the  first,  whilst 
all  his  dependants  were  pushing  for  the  last:  they 
expected  that  Cicero  would  come  over  to  them;  but 
he  continued  silent,  nor  would  stir  a  step  farther ; 
for  his  affairs  were  still  in  such  a  state,  as  obliged 
him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  manage  both  the 
senate  and  the  men  of  power :  the  conclusion  was 
that  Cicero's  law  was  received  by  all  parties,  and 
Pompey  named  him  for  his  first  lieutenant,  declar- 
ing that  he  should  consider  him  as  a  second  self, 
and  act  nothing  without  his  advice.*  Cicero  ac- 
cepted the  employment,  on  condition  that  he  might 
be  at  liberty  to  use  or  resign  it  at  pleasure,  as  he 
found  it  convenient  to  his  affairs  :f  but  he  soon  af- 
ter quitted  it  to  his  brother,  and  chose  to  continue 
in  the  city,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  to  seethe  end 
of  his  law  effectually  answered ;  for  the  credit  of 
Pompey's  name  immediately  reduced  the  price  of 
victuals  in  the  markets,  and  his  vigour  and  dili- 
gence, in  prosecuting  the  affair,  soon  established  a 
general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but  not 
to  his  former  fortunes ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  yet 
made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses  and  estates: 
a  full  restitution  indeed  had  been  decreed,  but  was 
reserved  to  his  return  ;  which  came  now  before  the 
senate,  to  be  considered  and  settled  by  public  autho- 
rity, where  it  met  still  with  great  obstruction.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  about  his  Palo+ine  house,  which 
he  valued  above  all  the  rest,  and  which  Clodius,  for 
that  reason,  had  contrived  to  alienate,  as  he  hoped, 
irretrievably ;  by  demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedi- 

*  Legem  Consules  conscripserunt — alteram  Messius,  qua  omnis  pecuniae  dat  po- 
testatem,  et  adjungit  classem  et  exercitum,  et  majus  imperium  in  provinciis,  quam 
sit  eorurn,  qui  eas  obtinent.  Ilia  nostra  lex  Consularis  nunc  modesta  videtur,  haec 
Messii  non  ferenda.  Pompeius  illam  velle  se  dicit ;  Familiares  hanc.  Consulares 
duce  Favonio  fremunt,  nos  tacemus ;  et  eo  magis  quod  de  dorno  nostra  nihil  adhuc 
Pontifices  responderunt. 

Ille  legatos  quindecirn  cum  postularet,  me  principem  nominavit,  et  ad  omnia  roe 
alterum  se  fore  dixit.     Ad  Att.  4.  1 . 

t  Ego  me  a  Pompeio  legari  ita  sum  passus,  ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  ne,  si  Tel- 
Jem,  mihi  essct  integrum.     lb.  2. 
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eating  a  temple  upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Li- 
berty :  where,  to  make  his  work  the  more  complete, 
he  pulled  down  also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catu- 
lus,  that  he  might  build  it  up  anew,  of  the  same  or- 
der with  his  temple ;  and  by  blending  the  public 
with  private  property,  and  consecrating  the  whole 
to  religion,  might  make  it  impossible  to  separate 
or  restore  any  part  to  Cicero  ;  since  a  consecration, 
legally  performed,  made  the  thing  consecrated  inap- 
plicable ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
spot  where  Fulvius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  was  publicly  demolished,  for  the  treason  of 
its  master:  and  it  was  Clodius's  design  to  join  Ci- 
cero's to  it,  under  the  same  denomination  ;  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  a  disgrace  and  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  people.*  When  he  had  finished  the 
portico,  therefore,  and  annexed  his  temple  to  it, 
which  took  up  but  a  small  part,  scarce  a  tenth,  of 
Cicero's  house,  he  left  the  rest  of  the  area  void,  in 
order  to  plant  a  grove,  or  walks  of  pleasure  upon 
it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  cases ;  where,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  he  was  prosecuting  a  particular  inter- 
est, as  well  as  indulging  his  malice,  in  obstructing 
the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college 
of  priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion :  for  the  senate  could  only  make  a  pro- 
visional decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged  the 
ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  consuls 
should  take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and  make 
a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  whole  at  the  public 
charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  left  it.|  The  priests,  therefore, 
of  all  orders,    were  called  together  on  the  last  of 

*  lit  domus  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cam  domo  Fnlvii  Flacci  ad  memoriam  poenas 
publice  constituta;  conjuncta  esse  vidcatur.     Pro  Dora.  38. 

t  Qui  si  sustulerint  religionem,  arcam  prasclaiam  habebimus :  superficiem  Con- 
sules  ex  S.  C.  aisliniabunt.     Ad  All.  4.  1. 
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September,  to  hear  this  cause,  which  Cicero  plead- 
ed in  person  before  them :  they  were  men  of  the 
first  dignity  and  families  in  {he  republic;  and 
there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  any  cause,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  :  he  reckons  up  nineteen  by  name: 
a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  consular  rank.*  His 
first  care,  before  he  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  was  to  remove  the  prejudices,  which  his 
enemies  had  been  labouring  to  instil,  on  the  account 
of  his  late  conduct  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  explain- 
ing the  motives,  and  shewing  the  necessity  of  it ; 
contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  turn  the  odium  on 
the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of  Clo- 
dius's  tribunate,  and  painting  all  its  violences  in 
the  most  lively  colours  ;  but  the  question  on  which 
the  cause  singly  turned,  was  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  pretended  consecration  of  the  house,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  temple:  to  shew  the  nullity,  the  re- 
fore,  of  this  act,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow  the 
very  foundation  of  it,  and  prove  Cloclius's  tribu- 
nate to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the  inva- 
lidity of  his  adoption,  on  which  it  was  entirely 
grounded  :  he  shews,  that  the  sole  end  of  adoption, 
which  the  law  acknowledged,  was  to  supply  the 
want  of  children,  by  borrowing  them,  as  it  were, 
from  other  families;  that  it  was  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  it,  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children  of 
his  own,  nor  was  in  condition  to  have  any :  that 
the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  appear  be- 
fore the  priests,  to  signify  their  consent,  the  cause 
of  the  adoption,  the  circumstances  of  the  families 
interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious 
rites ;  that  the  priests  might  judge  of  the  whole, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  deceit  in  it,  nor  any 
dishonour  to  any  family  or  person  concerned:  that 

*  Nego  unquam  post  sacra  constituta,  quorum  eadem  est  antiquitas,  qu;e  ipsius 
urbis,  ulla  de  re,  ne  de  capite  quidem  Virginum  Vestalium,  tain  frequens  collegium 
judicasse.     De  Harusp.  resp.  6,  7. 
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nothing  of  all   this  had  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  Ciodins  :  that  the  adopter  was  not  full  twenty 
years  old,  when  he  adopted  a  senator,  who  was  old 
euough  to  be  his  father :  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and 
would  probably  have  more,   which  he  must  neces- 
sarily disinherit  by  this  adoption,  if  it  was  real: 
that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  than,   by  the  pre- 
tence of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  a  plebeian  and 
tribune,  in   order  to  overturn  the  state :  that  the 
act  itself,  which  confirmed  the  adoption,  was  null 
and  illegal,  being  transacted  while  Bibulus  was  ob- 
serving  the  auspices,   which  was  contrary  to  ex- 
press law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  hours  by  Cae- 
sar, when  it  ought  to  have  been  published  for  three 
'market  days,  successively,  at  the  interval  of  nine 
days  each:*  that  if  the  adoption  was  irregular  and 
illegal,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  tribunate  must  needs 
be  so  too,  which  was  entirely  built  upon  it :  but 
granting  the  tribunate,  after  all,  to  be  valid,  be- 
cause some  eminent  men  would  have  it  so,  yet  the 
act,   made  afterwards,  for  his  banishment,  could 
not  possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  as  a  pri- 
vilege  only,    made    against   a  particular    person ; 
which  the  sacred  laws,   and  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  had  utterly  prohibited:  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  very  constitution  of  the  republic,  to  punish 
any  citizen,  either  in  body  or  goods,  till  he  had  been 
accused  in  proper  form,  and  condemned  of  some 
crime,  by  competent  judges:  that  privileges,  or  laws 
to  inflict  penalties  on  single  persons,  by  name,  with- 
out a  legal  trial,  were  cruel  and  pernicious,  and  no- 
thing better  than  proscriptions,  and  of  all  things  not 
to  be  endured  in  their  city.f     Then,  in  entering  up- 
on the  question  of  his  house,  he  declares,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  his  restoration  depended  upon  it; 

*  ProDom.  13,14,  15,  16. 
+  It>.  17.  in  privos    homines  Icqcs  ferri  nolucrurit;  id  est  cn'un  privilegium  :  qu» 
quid  est  injustius?     Dc  Log.  5.  19. 
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that  if  it  was  not  given  back  to  him,  but  suffered 
to  remain  a  monument  of  triumph  to  his  enemy, 
of  grief  and  calamity  to  himself,  he  could  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  restoration,   but  a  perpetual  punish- 
meut:  that  his  house  stood  in  the  view  of  the  whole 
people;  and,  if  it  must  continue  in  its  present  state, 
he  should  be  forced  to  remove  to  some  other  place, 
and  could  never  endure  to  live  in  that  city,  in  which 
he  must  always  see  trophies  erected  both   against 
himself  and  the  republic :  "  the  house  of  Sp.  Me- 
44  lius,"  says  he,    "who  affected  a  tyranny,  was  le- 
"  veiled  :  and,   by  the  name  of  ^Equimelium  given 
"  to  the  place,  the  people  confirmed  the  equity  of 
"  his  punishment :  the   house  of  Sp.  Cassius  was 
"  overturned,  also,  for  the  same  cause,  and  a  temple 
"  raised  upon  it  to  Tellus:  M.  Vaccus's  house  was 
"  confiscated  and  levelled ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
"  memory  of  his  treason,    the  place  is  still   called 
"Vaccus's  meadows:  M.  Manlius,   likewise,  after 
"  he  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol,  not 
"  content  with  the  glory  of  that  service,  was  ad- 
judged to  aim  at  dominion  ;  so  that  his  house  was 
"  demolished,  where  you  now  see  the  two  groves 
"  planted:  must  I,  therefore,  suffer  that  punishment, 
"  which  our  ancestors  inflicted  as  the  greatest,  on 
"wicked  and  traitorous  citizens,  that  posterity  may 
"consider  me,  not  as  theoppressor,  but  theauthor  and 
"  captain  of  the  conspiracy?''*     When  he  comes  to 
speak  to  the  dedication  itself,  he  observes,  that  the 
goddess  Liberty,   to  which   the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, was  the  known  statue  of  a  celebrated  strum- 
pet, which  Appius  brought  from    Greece  for  the 
ornament  of  his  sedileship  :  and,  upon  dropping  the 
thoughts  of  that  magistracy,  gave  to  his   brother 
Clodius,  to  be  advanced  into  a  deity :|  that  the  ce- 
remony was  performed  without  any  license  or  judg- 
ment obtained  from  the  college  of  priests,  by  the 
single  ministry  of  a  raw  young  man,  the  brothcr- 

*  Pro  Dom.  37,  33.  t  lb.  13. 
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in-law  of  Clodius,  who  had  been  made  priest  bat 
a  few  days  before;  a  mere  novice  in  his  business, 
and  forced  into  the  service  :*  but  if  all  had  been 
transacted  regularly,  and  in  due  form,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  any  force,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  standing  laws  of  the  republic  :  for  there  was  an 
old  tribunician  law  made  by  Q.  Papirius,  which 
prohibited  the  consecration  of  houses,  lands,  or 
altars,  without  the  express  command  of  the  people; 
which  was  not  obtained,  nor  even  pretended,  in  the 
present  case  :f  that  great  regard  had  always  been 
paid  to  this  law,  in  several  instances  of  the  gravest 
kind:  that  Q.  Marcius,  the  censor,  erected  a  statue 
of  Concord  in  a  public  part  of  the  city,  which  C.  Cas- 
sius  afterwards,  when  censor,  removed  into  the  se- 
nate-house, and  consulted  the  college  of  priests, 
whether  he  might  not  dedicate  the  statue  and  the 
house  also  itself  to  Concord  :  upon  which  M.  iEmi- 
lius,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer,  in  the  name  of 
the  college,  that  unless  the  people  had  deputed  him 
by  name,  and  he  acted  in  it  by  their  authority, 
they  were  of  opinion,  that  he  could  not  rightly  de- 
dicate them  :£  that  Licinia,  also,  a  vestal  virgin,  de- 
dicated an  altar  and  little  temple  under  the  sacred 
rock ;  upon  which  S.  Julius,  the  praetor,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  consulted  the  college  of  priests  ;  for 
whom  P.  Scaevola,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer, 
that  what  Licinia  had  dedicated  in  a  public  place, 
without  any  order  of  the  people,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred  :  so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the 
praetor  to  see  it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever 
had  been  inscribed  upon  it :  after  all  this,  it  was  to 
no  purpose,  he  tells  them,  to  mention  what  he  had 
proposed  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the  de- 
dication was  not  performed  with  any  of  the  solemn 
words  and  rites  which  such  a  function  required  • 
but  by  the  ignorant  young  man  before  mentioned, 
without  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  his  books,  or  any 

*  Pro  Dom.  45.  t  lb.  19.  {  lb.  51.53. 
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to  prompt  him  :  especially  when  Clodius,  who  di- 
rected him,  that  impure  enemy  of  all  religion,  who 
often  acted  the  woman  among  men,  as  well  as  the 
man  among  women,  huddled  over  the  whole  cere- 
mony in  a  blundering,  precipitate  manner,  faulter- 
ing  and  confounded  in  mind,  voice,  and  speech  ; 
often  recalling  himself,  doubting,  fearing,  hesitating, 
and  performing  every  thing  quite  contrary  to  what 
the  sacred  books  prescribed  :  "  nor  is  it  strange," 
says  he,  "that,  in  an  act  so  mad  and  villanous,  his 
"  audaciousness  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  fears  : 
"  for  what  pirate,  though  ever  so  barbarous,  after 
"  he  had  been  plundering  temples,  when,  pricked 
"  by  a  dream  or  scruple  of  religion,  he  came  to  con- 
"  secrate  some  altar  on  a  desert  shore,  was  not  ter- 
"  rified  in  his  mind,  on  being  forced  to  appease  that 
"  deity  by  his  prayers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
"  his  sacrilege ?  In  what  horrors,  then,  think  you, 
"  must  this  man  needs  be,  the  plunderer  of  all  tem- 
"  pies,  houses,  and  the  whole  city  ;  when,  for  the 
"  expiation  of  so  many  impieties,  he  was  wickedly 
"  consecrating  one  single  altar?"*  Then,  after  a 
solemn  invocation  and  appeal  to  all  the  gods,  who 
peculiarly  favoured  and  protected  that  city,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  integrity  of  his  zeal  and  love  to  the 
republic,  and  that  in  all  his  labours  and  struggles, 
he  had  constantly  preferred  the  public  benefit  to  his 
own,  he  commits  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  venerable  bench. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition 
of  this  speech,  which  he  published  immediately  ; 
and  says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure  in 
speaking,  his  indignation  and  the  sense  of  his  in- 
juries, had  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit  in 
this  canse.f  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned 
wholly  on  what  Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force 

*  ProDom.  54,  ."55. 

t  Acta  res  est  accurate  a  nobis  :  etsi  unquam  in  flicendo  fuimus  aliquid,  aut  etiarrj 
si  nnquam  ;;lias  fititnns,  turn  profecto  dolor  et  magnitude)  vim  quandam  nobis  dicendi 
dedit.     Itaquc  oratio  juvenluti  nostras  deberi  non  potest.     Ad  Att.  4.  ?. 
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of  the  Papirian  law,  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed 
the  office  of  consecration,  had  not  been  specially 
authorized,  and  personally  appointed  to  it,  by  the 
people,  then  the  area  in  question  might,  without 
any  scruple  of  religion,  be  restored  to  Cicero.  This, 
though  it  seemed  somewhat  evasive,  was  sufficient 
for  Cicero's  purpose  ;  and  his  friends  congratulated 
him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  victory;  while  Clodius 
interpreted  it  still  in  favour  of  himself;  and,  being 
produced  into  the  rostra,  by  his  brother  Appius,  ac- 
quainted the  people,  that  the  priests  had  given  judg- 
ment for  him,  but  that  Cicero  was  preparing  to  re- 
cover possession  by  force,  and  exhorted  them,  there- 
fore, to  follow  him  and  Appius  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties.  But  his  speech  made  no  impression 
on  the  audience:  some  wondered  at  his  impudence, 
others  laughed  at  his  folly  ;  and  Cicero  resolved  not 
to  trouble  himself,  or  the  people,  about  it,  till  the 
consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted 
for  rebuilding  the  portico  of  Catulus.* 

The  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  affair;  when  Marcellinus,  one  of 
the  consuls  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  first, 
addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and  desired  them 
to  give  an  account  of  the  grounds  and  meaning  of 
their  sentence:  upon  which  Lucullus,  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  declared  that  the  priests  were  indeed 
the  judges  of  religion,  but  the  senate  of  the  law  ; 
that  they  therefore  had  determined  only  what  related 
to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left  it  to  the  senate  to 
determine,  whether  any  obstacle  remained  in  point 
of  law.  All  fhe  other  priests  spoke  largely  after 
him  in   favour  of  Cicero's    cause.     When  Clodius 

*  Cum  pontifices  decressent,  ila,  si  neque  populi  jussu,  neque  plebis  scitu,  is  qui 
?e  dedicasse  diccret,  nominatim  ci  rei  preefectus  esset;  neque  populi  jussu,  neque 
plebis  scitu  id  facere  jussus  esset,  videri  posse  sine  religione  earn  partem  area?  mihi 
restitui.  Mihi  facta  statim,  est  gratulatio :  nemo  enim  dubitat,  quin  domus  nobis 
esset  adjudkata.  Turn,  subito  iile  in  concionem  ascendit,  quam  Appius  ei  dedit : 
nunciat  jam  populo,  pontifices  secundum  se  decrevisse;  me  autem  vi  conari  in  pos- 
sessionem venire:  hortatur,  ut  se  et  Appium  sequanttu,  et  suam  libertatem  ut  defen- 
dant. Hie  cum  etiani  ill!  inlimi  partirn  adiuirarenlur,  partita  irriderent  bominis 
amcntiaia.     Ad  Atfr.  4.  2. 
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rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  waste 
the  time  so,  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to  any  resolu- 
tion that  day  ;  but,  after  he  had  been  speaking  for 
three  hours  successively,  the  assembly  grew  so  im- 
patient, and  made  such  a  noise  and  hissing,  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  over  :  yet,  when  they  were  going 
to  pass  a  decree,  in  the  words  of  Marcellinus,  Ser- 
ranus  put  his  negative  upon  it.     This  raised  an  uni- 
versal indignation,  and  a  fresh  debate  began,  at  the 
motion  of  the  two   consuls,   on   the   merit   of  the 
tribune's    intercession  ;    when,    after    many    warm 
speeches,  they  came  to  the  following  vote:    "That 
"  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  that  Cicero's 
"  house  should   be  restored  to  him,    and  Catulus's 
"  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had  been  before  ;  and  that 
"  this  vote  should  be  defended  by  all  the  magis- 
"  trates  ;  and,  if  any   violence  or  obstruction  was 
"  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would  look  upon  it 
"  as  offered  by  him  who  had  interposed  his  negative." 
This  staggered   Serranus,  and  the  late  farce  was 
played   over  again  ;  his  father   threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  to  beg  him  to  desist ;  he  desired  a  night's  time, 
which  at  first  was  refused,  but,  on  Cicero's  request, 
granted  ;  and  the  next  day  he  revoked  his  negative, 
and,  without  farther  opposition,  suffered  the  senate 
to  pass  a  decree,  that  Cicero's  damage  should  be 
made  good   to  him,  and  his  houses  rebuilt  at  the 
public  charge.* 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree 
into  execution  ;  and,  having  contracted  for  the  re- 
building Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon 
clearing  the  ground,  and  demolishing  what  had  been 
built  by  Clodius:  but,  as  to  Cicero's  buildings,  it 
was  agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his  damage,  and 
pay  the  amount  of  it  to  himself,  to  be  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy:  in  which  his  Palatine 
house  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand  pounds;  his 
Tuseulan  at  four  thousand ;  his  Formian  only  at  two 
thousand.     This  was  a  very  deficient  and  shameful 


ib. 
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Valuation,  which  all  the  world  cried  out  upon  ;  for 
the  Palatine  house  had  cost  him,  not  long  before, 
near  twice  that  sum  :  but  Cicero  would  not  give 
himself  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make  any  exceptions, 
which  s;ave  the  consuls  a  handle  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  his  own  modesty,  for  not  remonstrating  against 
it,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was 
awarded  ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  as  he  himself  de- 
clares, that  those  who  had  clipped  his  wings,  had  no 
mind  to  let  them  grow  again  ;  and,  though  they  had 
been  his  advocates,  when  absent,  began  now  to  be 
secretly  angry,  and  openly  envious  of  him,  when 
present.* 

But  as  he  wras  never  covetous,  this  affair  gave  him 
no  great  uneasiness  ;  though,  through  the  late  ruin 
of  his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want  of  monev, 
that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan  villa  to 
sale ;  but  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  built  it  up 
again,  with  much  more  magnificence  than  before ; 
and,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood to  the  city,  took  more  pleasure  in  it  ever  after, 
than  in  any  other  of  his  country  seats.  But  he  had 
some  domestic  grievances  about  this  time,  which 
touched  him  more  nearly,  and  which,  as  he  signifies 
obscurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature 
to  be  explained  by  a  letter  :f  they  arose  chiefly 
from  the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  began 
to  give  him  frequent  occasions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by 
a  series  of  repeated  provocations,  confirmed  in  him 
that  settled  disgust,  which  ended  at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  possession  both 
of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  desirous  to 
destroy  all  the  public  monuments  of  his  late  dis- 
grace;  nor  to  suffer  the  law  of  his  exile  to  remain, 

*  Nobis  superficiem  aedium  consules  de  consilii  sententia  aestimarunt  H-S  vicies  ; 
csetera  valde  illiberaliter ;  Tusculanaiu  villam  quingcntis  millibus ;  Formianum  ducen- 
tis  quinquaginta  millibus  ;  quae  aestimatio  non  modo  ab  optimo  quoque  sed  etiara  a 
plebe  reprehenditur.  Dices,  quid  igitur  causae  fuit  ?  Dicunt  illi  quidem  pudorein 
meum,  quod  neque  negarim,  neque  vehementius  postularim.  Sed  non  est  id ;  nam 
hoc  quidem  etiam  profuisset.  Veruin  iidem,  mi  Pomponi,  iidem  inquam  illi,  qui 
mihi  pennas  inciderunt,  nolunt  easdem  renasci.     lb. 

t  Tusculanum  proscripsi :  suburbano  non  facile  careo. — Caetera,  quae  me  solicitant, 
f*vtrrin<XTt^a  sunt.     Amamur  a  fratre  et  filia.    lb. 
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with  the  other  acts  of  Clodius's  tribunate,  hanging" 
up  in  the  capitol,  engraved,  us  usual,  on  tables  of 
brass  :  watching,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  Clo- 
dius's  absence,  lie  went  to  the  capitol,  with  a  strong 
body  of  his  friends,  and  taking  the  tables  down, 
conveyed  them  to  his  own  house.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate,  between  him  and  Clo- 
dins,  about  the  validity  of  those  acts,  and  drew 
Cato  also  into  the  debate  ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
Cyprian  commission,  thought  himself  obliged  to 
defend  their  legality  against  Cicero  ;  which  created 
some  little  coldness  between  them,  and  gave  no 
small  pleasure  to  the  common  enemies  of  them  both.j* 

But  Cicero's  chief  concern  at  present  was,  how 
to  support  his  former  authority  in  the  city,  and 
provide  for  his  future  safety,  as  well  against  the 
malice  of  declared  enemies,  as  the  envy  of  pre- 
tended friends,  which  he  perceived  to  be  growing 
up  afresh  against  him  ;  he  had  thoughts  of  putting 
in  for  the  censorship ;  or  of  procuring  one  of  those 
honorary  lieutenancies,  which  gave  a  public  cha- 
racter to  private  senators;  with  intent  to  make 
a  progress  through  Italy,  or  a  kind  of  religious 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  temples,  groves,  and  sacred 
places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow,  made  in  his  exile. 
This  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him- 
self every  where  in  a  light,  which  naturally  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  multitude,  by  testifying'a  pious 
regard  to  the  favourite  superstitions  and  local  reli- 
gions of  the  country;  as  the  great,  in  the  same 
country,  still  pay  their  court  to  the  vulgar,  by  visit- 
ing the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  saints,  which  are 
most  in  vogue :  he  mentions  these  projects  to  Atti- 
cus,  as  designed  to  be  executed  in  the  spring,  resolv- 
ing, in  the  meanwhile,  to  cherish  the  good  inclina- 
tion of  the  people  towards  him,  by  keeping  himself 
perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  city.'}" 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  were  rising 
again    apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to  the  roof; 

t   Pint,  in  Cic.  Dio,  p.  100. 
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when  Clodius,  without  any  warning,  attacked  them, 
on  the  second  of  November,  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  who  demolished  the  portico,  and  drove  the 
workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and  with  the 
stones  and  rubbish  of  the  place  began  to  hatter 
Quintus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  then  lived,  and 
at  last  set  fire  to  it;  so  that  the  two  brothers,  with 
their  families,  were  forced  to  save  themselves  by  a 
hasty  flight.  Milo  had  already  accused  Clodius  for 
his  former  violences,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
bring  him  to  justice :  Clodius,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  suing  for  the  sedileship,  to  secure  himself,  for 
one  year  more,  at  least,  from  any  prosecution : 
he  was  sure  of  being  condemned,  if  ever  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  so  that  whatever  mischief  he  did  in 
the  mean  time  was  all  clear  gain,  and  could  not 
make  his  cause  the  worse  ;*  he  now  therefore  gave  m 
a  free  course  to  his  natural  fury;  was  perpetually 
scouring  the  streets  with  his  incendiaries,  and  threat- 
ening fire  and  sword  to  the  city  itself,  if  an  assembly 
was  not  called  for  the  election  of  aediles.  In  this 
humour,  about  a  week  after  his  last  outrage,  on  the 
eleventh  of  November,  happening  to  meet  with  Cice- 
ro, in  the  sacred  street,  he  presently  assaulted  him 
with  stones,  clubs,  and  drawn  swords :  Cicero  was 
not  prepared  for  the  encounter,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  next  house;  where  his  attend- 
ants, rallying  in  his  defence,  beat  off  the  assailants, 
and  could  easily  have  killed  their  leader,  but  that 
Cicero  was  willing,  he  says,  to  cure  by  diet,  rather 
than  surgery.  The  day  following,  Clodius  attacked 
Milo's  house,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  lighted  flam- 
beaus, with  intent  to  storm  and  burn  it:  but  Milo 

*  Ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  nisi  vellem,  mihi  esset  integrum,  autsi  comitia  cen- 
soruro  proximi  consules  haberent,  petere  posse,  aut  votivam  legationem  sumsisse 
prope  omnium  fanorum,  lucorura.  Ad  Att.  4.2. 

t  Armatis  hominibus  ante  diem  III.  Non.  Novemb.  expulsi  sunt  fabri  de  area 
nostra,  disturbata  porticus  Catuli— Quae  ad  tectum  pasne  pervenerat.  ^  Qiiinti  fra- 
tris  domus  primo  fracta  conjectu  lapidum,  ex  area  nostra,  deinde  jussu  Clodii  inflam- 
mata,  inspectante  urbe,  conjec.tis  ignibus. — Videt,  si  oranes  quos  vult  palam,  Occide- 
nt, nihilo  suam  causam  difficiliorera,  quam  adliuc  sit,  in  judkio  futuram.  Ad  Att. 
4.  3. 
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was  never  unprovided  for  him ;  and  Q.  Flaccus, 
sallying  out  with  a  strong  band  of  stout  fellows, 
killed  several  of  his  men,  and  would  have  killed 
Clodius  too,  if  he  had  not  hid  himself  in  the  in- 
ner apartments  of  P.  Sylla's  house,  which  he  made 
use  of,  on  this  occasion,  as  his  fortress.* 

The  senate  met,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these 
disorders  into  consideration  ;  Clodius  did  not  think 
lit  to  appear  there  ;  but  Sylla  came,  to  clear  himself, 
probably,  from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging  him 
in  these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom  which 
he  had  taken  with  his  house.f  Many  severe  speeches 
were  made,  and  vigorous  councils  proposed.  Mar- 
cellinus's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius  should  be 
impeached  anew  for  these  last  outrages;  and  that 
no  election  of  aediles  should  be  suffered,  till  he  was 
brought  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that  as  long  as  he 
continued  in  office,  the  consul  Metullus  should 
make  no  election  ;  for  he  would  take  the  auspices 
every  day,  on  which  an  assembly  could  be  held  ; 
but  Metullus  contrived  to  waste  the  day  in  speaking, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  break  up  without  mak- 
ing any  decree.  Milo  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and, 
having  gathered  a  superior  force,  took  care  to  ob- 
struct the  election  ;  though  the  consul  Metullus  em- 
ployed all  his  power  and  art  to  elude  his  vigilance, 
and  procure  an  assembly  by  stratagem  ;  calling  it  to 
one  place,  and  holding  it  in  another,  sometimes  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  sometimes  in  the  Forum;  butMilo 
was  ever  beforehand  with  him  ;  and,  keeping  a  con- 
stant guard  in  the  field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was 
always  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by  ob- 
nouncing,  as  it  was  called,  or  declaring,  that  he 
was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day ;  so  that  the 

*  Ante  diem  tert'mm  Id.  Novemb.  cum  sacra  via  descenderem,  insecutus  est  ine 
cum  suis.  Clamor,  lapides,  fustes,  gladii ;  lr.vc  improvisa  omnia.  Discessimus  in 
vestibulum  Tertii  Damioniis;  qui  erant  mecuin  facile  operas  adilu  prohibuerunt. 
Ipse  occidi  potuit :  sed  ego  diasta  curare  incipio,  chirurgirc  fredet. — Milonis  do-' 
mum  prid.  id  expugnare  et  incendere  ita  conatus  est,  ut  palam  hora  quinta  cum  scu- 
tis  homines,  eductis  gladiis,  alios  cum  accensis  facibus  adduxerit.  Ipse  domura  P. 
Sylbe  pro  castris  ad  earn  impugnationem  sumpscratj&c.  Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

t  Sylla  sein  senatu  postridie  Idus,  domi  Clodius.     lb. 
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three  brothers  were  baffled  and  disappointed,  though 
they  were  perpetually  haranguing  and  labouring  to 
inflame  the  people  against  those,  who  interrupted 
their  assemblies  and  right  of  electing;  where  Metel- 
lus's  speeches  were  turbulent,  Appius's  rash,  Clodi- 
us's  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives  this  account  to  At* 
ticus,  was  of  opinion,  that  there  would  be  no  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  Clodius  would  be  brought  to  trial,  if 
he  was  not  first  killed  by  Milo,  which  was  likely  to 
be  his  fate:  "Milo,"  says  he,  "makes  no  scruple 
"  to  own  it ;  being  not  deterred  by  my  misfortune, 
"  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious  counsellors 
"  about  him,  nor  any  lazy  nobles  to  discourage  him  : 
"  it  is  commonly  given  out,  by  the  other  side,  that 
"  what  he  does,  is  all  done  by  my  advice ;  but  they 
<*  little  know,  how  much  conduct,  as  well  as  courage, 
"  there  is  in  this  hero."  * 

Young  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  consul,  was,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father,  and  the  recommendation  of 
his  noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of  augurs 
this  summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen  years  old  ; 
having  but  just  changed  his  puerile  for  the  manly 
gown :  f  Cicero  was  invited  to  the  inauguration  feast, 
where,  by  eating  too  freely  of  some  vegetables, 
which  happened  to  please  his  palate,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhcea ;  of 

*  Egregius  Marcellinus,  omnes  acres ;  Metelius  calumnia  dicendi  tempus  exemit : 
condones  turbulente  Metelli,  temeraria:  Appii,  furiosissimaE:  Clodii ;  hoec  tamen  sum-» 
ma,  nisi  Milo  in  campum  obnunciasset,  comitia,  futura. — Comitiafore  non  arbitror  ; 
reuni  Publium,  nisi  ante  occisus  erit,  fore  a  Milone  puto.  Si  se  inter  viam  obtulerit, 
occisum  iri  ab  ipso  Milone  video.  Non  dubitat  facere ;  pras  se  fert ;  casum  iHuri* 
nostrum  non  extimescit,  &c. 

Meo  eonsilio  omnia  illi  fieri  querebantur,  ignari  quantum  in  iilo  heroe  esset  aninri? 
quantum  etiam  consilii.     Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

N.  B.  From  these  facts,  it  appears,  that  what  is  said  above,  of  Clodius's  repeal- 
ing the  JElian  and  Fusian  laws,  and  prohibiting  the  magistrates  from  obstructing-- 
£he  assemblies  of  the  people,  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a  partial  sense,  and  that  his 
new  law  extended  no  farther,  than  to  hinder  the  magistrates -from  dissolving  an  as-' 
sembly,  after  it  was  actually  convened,  and  had  entered  upon  business :  for  it  was* 
still  unlawful,  we  see,  to  convene  an  assembly,  while  the  magistrate  was  in  the  act 
of  observing  the  heavens. 

t  Cui  superior  annus  idem  et  virilem  patris  et  prsetextam  populi  judicio  togam. 
dederit.— Pro  Sext.  69.it.  Dio.  1.39.  p.  99. 

VOL.  I.  2    B 
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which  he  sends  the  following  account  to  his  friend 
Gallus. — 


a 


CICERO    TO  GALLUS. 


"  After  I  had  been  labouring  for  ten  days,  with  a 
1  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not  con- 
'  vince  those,  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar,  that  I  was 
'  ill,  because  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  toTuseulusn : 
'having  kept  so  strict  a  fast  for  two  days  before, 
*  that  I  did  not  taste  so  much  as  water :  being  worn 
'out,  therefore,  with  illness  and  fastiug,  I  wanted 
'  rather  to  see  you,  than  imagined  that  you  expected 
'  a  visit  from  me  :  for  my  part,  I  am  afraid,  I  con- 
'  fess,  of  all  distempers ;  but  especially  of  those,  for 
'  which  the  Stoics  abuse  your  Epicurus,  when  he 
'  complains  of  the  strangury  and  dysentery  ;  the  one 
'  of  which  they  take  to  be  the  effect  of  gluttony,  the 
'  other  of  a  more  scandalous  intemperance.  I  was 
'  appreheusive,  indeed,  of  a  dysentery,  but  seem  to 
'  have  found  benefit,  either  from  the  change  of  air, 
'  or  the  relaxation  of  my  mind,  or  the  remission  of 
'  the  disease  itself:  but,  that  you  may  not  be  sur- 
'  prised,  how  this  should  happen,  and  what  I  have 
'  been  doing  to  bring  it  upon  me ;  the  sumptuary 
'  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  simplicity  of  diet, 
'  did  me  all  this  mischief.  For  since  our  men  of 
'  taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  covering  their  tables 
'  with  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  are  ex- 
'  cepted  by  the  law,  they  have  found  a  way  of  dress- 
'  ing  mushrooms,  and  all  other  vegetables,  so  pala- 
'  tably,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  :  I  hap- 
'  pened  to  fall  upon  these  at  Lentulus's  augural  sup- 
'  per,  and  was  taken  with  so  violent  a  flux,  that  this 
is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has  begun  to  give  me 
any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to  command  myself 
so  easily  in  oysters  and  lampreys,  was  caught  with 
bete  and  mallows ;  but  I  shall  be  more  cautious 
for  the  future :  you,  however,  who  must  have  heard 
of  my  illness  from  Anicius,  for  he  saw  me  in  a  fit 
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'*  of  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason,  not  only  for  sending, 
"  but  for  coming  yourself  to  see  me.  I  think  to  stay 
"  here  till  I  recruit  myself,  for  1  have  lost  both  my 
"  strength  and  my  flesh ;  but,  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my 
"  distemper,  it  will  be  easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the 
"  rest."* 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after  he 
had  distributed  immense  sums  among  the  great,  to 
purchase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army.  The 
people  of  JEgypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after  him, 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  their  expelling  him ;  but  the 
king  contrived  to  get  them  all  assassinated  on  the 
road,  before  they  reached  the  city.  This  piece  of 
villany,  and  the  notiou  of  his  having  bribed  all  the 
magistrates,  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion  to 
him,  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  advisable 
to  quit  the  city,  and  leave  the  management  of  his 
interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul  Lentulus,  who 
had  obtained  the  province  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward,  was  very 
desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  re- 
placing him  on  his  throne;  for  which  he  had  already 
procured  the  vote  of  the  senate  :  the  opportunity  of 
a  command,  almost  in  sight  ofiEgypt,  made  him 
generally  thought  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to 
that  charge,  and  he  was  assured  of  Cicero's  warm 
assistance,  in  soliciting  the  confirmation  of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  new  tribunes  en- 
tered into  office ;  C.  Cato,  of  the  same  family  with 
his  namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  number;  a 
bold,  turbulent  man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence,  yet 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  26. 

N.  B.  Pliny  says,  that  the  eolum,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  mean  the  cholic, 
was  not  known  at  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  case  described  in  this 
letter,  seems  to  come  so  very  near  it,  that  he  must  be  understood,  rather  of  the  name 
than  of  the  thing ;  as  the  learned  Dr.  Le  Clerc  has  observed  in  his  History  of  Medi- 
cine.— Plin.  1.  26.  1.  Le  Clerc.  Hist.  par.  2.  1.  4.  sect.  2.  c.  4. 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  Jy?oy^xi  iraQo,  or  the  strangury  of  Epicurus,  and  die 
censure  which  the  Stoics  passed  upon  it,  would  make  one  apt  to  suspect,  that  some 
.  disorders  of  a  venereal  kind  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

2  b  2 
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a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better  side 
in  politics.  Before  he  had  borne  any  public  office, 
he  attempted  to  impeach  Gabinius  of  bribery  and 
corruption;  but  not  being  able  to  get  an  audience 
of  the  praetors,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  mount  the 
rostra,  which  was  never  allowed  to  a  private  citizen, 
and,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  declared  Pompey 
dictator :  but  his  presumption  had  like  to  have  cost 
him  dear;  for  it  raised  such  an  indignation  in  the 
audience,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  to  escape  with 
his  life.*  He  opened  his  present  magistracy,  by  de- 
claring loudly  against  king  Ptolemy,  and  all  who 
favoured  him  ;  especially  Lentulus,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  under  some  private  engagement  with 
him,  and,  for  that  reason,  was  determined  to  baffle 
all  their  schemes. 

Lupus,  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  summoned 
the  senate,  and  raised  an  expectation  of  some  un- 
common proposal  from  him :  it  was  indeed  of  an 
extraordinary  nature; — to  revise  and  annul  that 
fametl  act  of  Caesar's  consulship,  for  the  division  of 
the  Campanian  lands :  he  spoke  long  and  well  upon 
it,  and  was  heard  with  much  attention ;  gave  great 
praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  reflections  on  Caesar, 
and  expostulations  with  Pompey,  who  was  now 
abroad,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission.  In 
the  conclusion  he  told  them,  that  he  would  not  de- 
mand the  opinions  of  the  particular  senators,  be- 
cause he  had  no  mind  to  expose  them  to  the  resent- 
ment and  animosity  of  any ;  but  from  the  ill  humour, 
which  he  remembered,  when  that  act  first  passed, 
and  the  favour  with  which  he  was  now  heard,  he 
could  easily  collect  the  sense  of  the  house.  Upon 
which  Marcellinus  said,  that  he  must  not  conclude 
from  their  silence,  either  what  they  liked  or  dis- 
liked :  that  for  his  own  part,  and  he  might  answer 

*  Ut  Cato,  adolescens  nullius  consilii, — vix  vivus  cffugeret ;  quod  cum  Gabinium  de 
ambitu  vcllet  postulare,  ncque  prsctores  diebus  aliquot  adiri  possent,  vel  potestatem 
sui  faccrent,  in  concionem  adsccndit,  et  Pompeium  privatus  dictatorem  appellavit. 
Propius  nihil  est  factum,  quam  ut  occideretur.    Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1. 2. 
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too,  be  believed,  for  the  rest,  he  chose  to  say  no- 
thing on  the  subject  at  present,  because  he  thought 
that  the  cause  of  the  Campanian  lands  ought  not 
to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Pompey's  absence. 
This  affair  being  dropped,  Raciiius,  another  tri- 
bune, rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  about  Milo's 
impeachment  of  Clodius,  and  called  upon  Marcel- 
linus,  the  consul  elect,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it; 
who,  after  inveighing  against  all  the  violences  of 
Clodius,  proposed,  that,  in  the  first  place,  an  allot- 
ment of  judges  should  be  made  for  the  trial;  and 
after  that,  the  election  of  aediles ;  and  if  any  one 
attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he  should  be 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  "The  other  consul  elect, 
Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  the  tribunes, 
Cato  and  Cassius,  spoke  against  it,  and  were  for 
proceeding  to  an  election  before  any  step  towards  a 
trial.  When  Cicero  was  called  upon  to  speak,  he 
run  through  the  whole  series  of  Clodius's  extrava- 
gances, as  if  he  had  been  accusing  him  already  at 
the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  assembly : 
Antistius,  the  tribune,  seconded  him,  and  declared, 
that  no  business  should  be  done  before  the  trial; 
and  when  the  house  was  going  universally  into  that 
opinion,  Clodius  began  to  speak,  with  intent  to 
waste  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  his  slaves  and  fol- 
lowers without,  who  had  seized  the  steps  and 
avenues  of  the  senate,  raised  so  great  a  noise  of  a 
sudden,  in  abusing  some  of  Milo's  friends,  that  the 
senate  broke  up  in  no  small  hurry,  and  with  fresh 
indignation,  at  this  new  insult.* 

There  was  no  more  business  done  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  December,  which  was  taken  up, 
chiefly,  with  holy-days.  Lentulus  and  Metellus, 
whose  consulship  expired  with  the  year,  set  forward 
for  their  several  governments ;  the  one  for  Cilicia, 

*  Turn  Clodius  rogatus  diem  dicendo  eximere  ccepit — deinde  ejus  opcne  repente 
a  Graecostasi  et.  gradibus  clamorem  satis  magnum  sustulerunt,  opinor  in  Q.  Sextilium 
et  aniicos  Milonis  incitata; ;  eo  mttu  injecto  repente  magna  querimonia  omnium 
disccssimus.     Ad  Quint.  Fr.  2,  1. 
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the  other  for  Spain:  Lentulus  committed  the  whole 
direction  of  his  affairs  to  Cicero ;  and  Metellus,  un- 
willing to  leave  him  his  enemy,  made  up  all  matters 
with  him  before  his  departure,  and  wrote  an  affec- 
tionate letter  to  him  afterwards  from  Spain,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  his  services,  and  intimates,  that 
he  had  given  up  his  brother  Clodius,  in  exchange 
for  his  friendship.* 


A.  Urb.  697.     Cic.  51.     Coss.— Cn.  Corn.  Lent.  Marcellinus.    L.  Mar.  Philippus. 

Cicero's  first  concern,  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  was  to  get  the  commission,  for  restoring  king 
Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lentulus ;  which  came  now 
under  deliberation  :  the  tribune  Cato  was  fierce 
against  restoring  him  at  all,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  senate  on  his  side  ;  when  taking  occasion  to 
consult  the  Sibylline  books,  on  the  subject  of  some 
late  prodigies,  he  chanced  to  find  in  them  certain 
verses,  forewarning  the  Roman  people  not  to  re- 
place an  exiled  king  of  Egypt  with  an  army.  This 
was  so  pat  to  his  purpose,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  forged  ;  but  Cato  called  up  the 
guardians  of  the  books  into  the  rostra,  to  testify  the 
passage  to  be  genuine  ;  where  it  was  publicly  read 
and  explained  to  the  people :  it  was  laid  also  be- 
fore the  senate,  who  greedily  received  it ;  and,  after 
a  grave  debate  on  this  scruple  of  religion,  came  to  a 
resolution,  that  it  seemed  dangerous  to  the  republic, 
that  the  king  should  be  restored  by  a  multitude.^ 
It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  they  laid  any  real  stress 
on  this  admonition  of  the  Sibyl,  for  there  was  not 
a  man  either  in  or  out  of  the  house,  who  did  not  take 
it  for  a  fiction  :  but  it  was  a  fair  pretext  for  defeat- 
ing a  project,  which  was  generally  disliked  :  they 
were  unwilling  to  gratify  any  man's  ambition,  of 

*  Libenterque  commutata  persona,  te  mihi  fratris  loco  esse  duoo.     Ep.  Fam.  5.  3. 

t  Senatus  religionis  calumniam,  non  religione,  sed  malevolcntia,  et  illius  regiae 
largitionis  Lnvidia  comproljat. — Ep.  Fan.  1.  1. 

I)e  Rege  Alexandrino  factum  est  S.  C.  cum  niultitudine  eura  reduci,  periculosurn 
Ileipub  videri.— Ad  Quint.  Fr.  2.  2, 
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visiting  die  rich  country  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  ;  and  persuaded,  that  without  an  army  no 
man  would  be  solicitous  about  going  thither  at  all.* 
This  point  being  settled,  the  next  question  was, 
in  what  manner  the  king  should  be  restored:  vari- 
ous opinions  were  proposed  ;  Crassus  moved,  that 
three  ambassadors,  chosen  from  those  who  had 
some  public  command,  should  be  sent  on  the  errand  ; 
which  did  not  exclude  Pompey  :  Bibulus  proposed 
that  three  private  senators,  and  Volcatius,  that 
Pompey  alone  should  be  charged  with  it  :  but 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus  urged,  that  Len- 
tulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  already  decreed  it, 
and  who  could  execute  it  with  most  convenience, 
should  restore  him  without  an  army.  The  two 
first  opinions  were  soon  overruled,  and  the  struggle 
lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey.  Cicero,  though 
he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  Lentulus,  since 
his  return,  particularly  for  the  contemptible  valua- 
tion of  his  houses,  yet  for  the  great  part  which  he 
had  borne,  in  restoring  him,  was  very  desirous  to 
shew  his  gratitude,  and  resolved  to  support  him 
with  all  his  authority.  Pompey,  who  had  obliga- 
tions also  to  Lentulus,  acted  the  same  part  towards 
him,  which  he  had  done  before  towards  Cicero. 
By  his  own  conduct  and  professions,  he  seemed  to 
have  Lentu Lus's  interest  at  heart ;  yet,  by  the  con- 
duct of  all  his  friends,  seemed  desirous  to  procure 
the  employment  for  himself;  while  the  king's  agents 
and  creditors,  fancying  that  their  business  would  be 
served  the  most  effectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly 
to  solicit,   and  even  to  bribe  for  nim.f     But  the 

*  Hkc  tamen  opinio  est  populi  Roman'),  a  tufa  invidis  atque  obtrectatoribm  nomen 
induptum  ficta?  rcligionis,  non  tarn  ut  te  impedirent,  quam  utnequis,  propter  exerci- 
tus  cupiditatem,  Alexandriam  vellet  ire.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  4. 

t  Crassus  tres  logatos  decernit,  nee  excludit  Pompcium  :  censet  enim  etiam  ex  iis, 
qui  cum  imperio  sunt.  M.  Bibulus  tres  lcgatos  ex  iis,  qui  privati  sunt.  Huic  assen- 
tiuntur  reliqui  consulares,  prater  Servilium,  qui  oninino  reduci  negat  oportere,  et 
Volcatium  qui  decernit  Pompeio. 

Hortensii  et  mea  et  Luculli  scntentia — Ex  illo  S.  C  quod  te  referente  factum, 
est,  tibi  decernit,  ut  redutab  legem. 
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Senate,  through  Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  in- 
iclined  to  Lentulus;  and  after  a  debate,  which  ended 
in  his  favour,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  manager  of 
it,  happening  to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening, 
took  occasion  to  press  him,  with  much  freedom, 
not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  competition, 
nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies,  for  reproaching 
him  with  the  desertion  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  an  am- 
bition of  engrossing  all  power  to  himself.  Pom- 
pey seemed  touched  with  the  remonstrance,  and 
professed  to  have  no  other  thought,  but  of  serving 
Lentulus,  while  his  dependents  still  acted  so,  as  to 
convince  every  body  that  he  could  not  be  sincere  * 
When  Lentulns's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual  me- 
thod to  disappoint  them,  by  proposing  a  law  to 
the  people,  for  taking  away  his  government,  and 
recalling  him  home.  This  stroke  surprised  every 
body ;  the  senate  condemned  it  as  factious  ;  and 
Lentulus's  son  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  in  order 
to  move  the  citizens,  and  hinder  their  offering  such 
an  affront  to  his  father.  The  tribune,  Caninius, 
proposed  another  law,  at  the  same  time,  for  send- 
ing Pompey  to  Egypt :  but  this  pleased  no  better 
than  the  other ;  and  the  consuls  contrived,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  should  be  brought  to  the  suffrage  of 
the  peoplcf     These  new  contests  gave  a  fresh  in- 


Regis  causa,  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunt,  omnes  rem  ad  Pompciura 
defern  volunt.     Ep.  Fani.  1.1. 

Reliqua  cum  esset  in  Senatu  contentio,  Lentulusne  an  Pompeius  reduceret,  obti- 
nere  causani  Lentulus  videbatur.  In  ea  re  Pompeius  quid  velit  non  despicio  :  faim- 
liares  ejus  quid  cupiant,  omnes  vident.  Creditores  vero  Regis  aperte  pecunias  sup- 
peditant  contra  Lentulum.  Sine  dubio  res  remota  a  Lentulo  videtur,  cum  magno 
nieo  dolore  :  quamquam  multa  fecit,  quare  si  fas  esset,  jure  ei  succensere  possemus. 
Ad  Quin.  Fr.  2.  2.  r 

*  Egoeo  die  casu  apud  Pompeium  cfenavi:  nactusque  tempus  hoc  magis  idone- 
um,  quani  unquam  antea  post  tuum  dicessum,  is  enim  dies  honestissimus  nobis 
fuerat  in  Senatu,  ita  sum  cum  illo  locutus,  ut  mibi  viderer  animum  bominis  ab  omui 
aba  cogitatione  ad  tuam  dignitatem  tuendam  traducere  :  quern  ego  ipsum  cum  audio, 
prorsus  cum  hbero  omni  suspicione  cupiditatis  :  cum  autem  ejus  familiares,  omnium 
ordinum  video,  perspicio,  id  quod  jam  omnibus  est  apertum,  totam  rem  islam  jam- 
pridem  a  certis  honiinibus,  non  invito  Rcge  ipso.— Esse  corruptam.  Ep.  Fam.  1.  2. 
t  JNos  cum  maxime  consilio,  studio,  labdre,  gratia,  de  causa  regia   nitcrcmur, 
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terruption  to  Ptolemy's  cause ;  in  which  Cicero's  re- 
solution was,  if  the  commission  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed for  Leotulus,  to  prevent  its  being  granted  at  least 
to  Pompey,  and  save  themselves  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing baffled  by  a  competitor;*  but  the  senate  was 
grown  so  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  that  they  resolv- 
ed to  leave  the  king  to  shift  for  himself,  without  inter- 
posing at  all  in  his  restoration ;  and  so  the  matter 
hung;  whilst  other  affairs,  more  interesting,  were 
daily  rising  up  at  home,  and  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  city. 

The  election  of  aediles,  which  had  been  indus- 
triously postponed  through  all  the  last  summer, 
could  not  easily  be  kept  off  any  longer:  the  city 
was  impatient  for  its  magistrates;  and  especially 
for  the  plays  and  shows  with  which  they  used  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes being  zealous  for  an  election,  it  was  held, 
at  last,  ou  the  twentieth  of  January,  when  Clodi- 
us  was  chosen  ssdile,  without  any  opposition  ;  so 
that  Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon 
his  guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious 

aedileship.f 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man,  so  pro- 
fligate and  criminal  as  Ciodius,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  insult  on  all  laws,  Divine  and  human, 
should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  without  punish- 
ment, but  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in 
their  proper  course;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suspect,  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  our  ac- 
counts of  him,  by  taking  them  from  his  enemies, 
did  we  not  find  them  too  firmly  supported  by  facts 

subito  extorta  est  nefaria  Catonis  pronmlgatio,  quae  studia  nostra  impediret,  et  animo$ 
a  minore  cura  ad  summum  timorem  traduceret.     lb.  5. 

Suspicor  per  vim  rogationem  Caniniuni  perlaturum.     Ad  Quint.  2.  2. 

*  Sed  vereor  ne  aut  eripiatur  nobis  causa  regia,  aut  deseratur.  Sed  si  res  coget, 
est  quiddam  tertiura,  quod  non — mihi  displicebat ;  ut  neque  jacere  Regeni  pateremur, 
nee  nobis  repugnantibus,  ad  cum  defevri,  ad  quera  prope  jam  delatura  videtur.  Ne,  si 
quid  non  obtinuerimus,  repulsi  esse  videaruur.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  5. 

t  Sed  omnia  liunt  tareliora  propter  furiosae  a;dilitatis  expectationem.  Ad  Quint. 
2.   2. 
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to  be  called  in  question ;  but  a  little  attention  to 
the  particular  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
which  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  republic,  from  the  very  foundation 
of  its  liberty,  was  of  great  force  to  protect  him  in  all 
bis  extravagances.  Those,  who  know  any  thing 
of  Rome,  know  what  a  strong  impression  this  sin- 
gle circumstance  of  illustrious  nobility  would  ne- 
cessarily make  upon  the  people.  Cicero  calls  the 
nobles  of  this  class,  praetors  and  consuls  elect  from 
their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right,  whose 
very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance  them  to  all 
the  dignities  of  the  state.*  Secondly,  his  personal 
qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  endear  him  to 
all  the  meaner  sort:  his  bold  and  ready  wit;  his  ta- 
lent at  haranguing;  his  profuse  expense;  and  his 
being  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  pursued  popu- 
lar measures,  against  the  maxims  of  his  ancestors, 
who  were  all  stern  assertors  of  the  aristocratical 
power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  of  opposite  factions, 
who  had  each  their  ends  in  supporting  him,  contri- 
buted principally  to  his  safety;  the  triumvirate  wil- 
lingly permitted,  and  privately  encouraged,  his  vio- 
lences, to  make  their  own  power  not  only  the  less 
odious,  but  even  necessary,  for  controlling  the  fury 
of  such  an  incendiary  ;  and  though  it  was  often 
turned  against  themselves,  yet  they  chose  to  bear  it, 
and  dissemble  their  ability  of  repelling  it,  rather 
than  destroy  the  man  who  was  playing  their  game 
for  them,  and,  by  throwing  the  Republic  into  con- 
fusion, throwing  it  of  course  into  their  hands :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  side,  whose  chief  apprehen- 
sions were  from  the  triumvirate,  thought,  that  the 

*  Non  idem  niihi  licet,  quod  iis,  qui  nobili  genrre  nati  sunt,  quibus  omnia  populi 
Komani  beneficia  dormientibus  deferuntur.     In  Verr.  h.  70. 

Era t  nobili tate  ipsa,  blanda  conciliatricula  cominendatus. — Onines  semper  boni 
liubilitati  favemus,  &.c.     ProStAt.  9. 
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rashness  of  Clodius  might  be  of  some  use  to  per- 
plex their  measures,  and  stir  up  the  people  against 
them  on  proper  occasions  ;  or  it  humoured  their 
spleen,  at  least,  to  see  him  often  insulting  Pompey 
to  his  face.*  Lastly,  all  who  envied  Cicero,  and 
desired  to  lessen  his  authority,  privately  cherished 
an  enemy,  who  employed  all  his  force  to  drive  him 
from  the  administration  of  affairs.  This  accidental 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  man 
and  the  times,  was  the  thing  that  preserved 
Clodius,  whose  insolence  could  never  have  been 
endured  in  any  quiet  and  regular  state  of  the  city. 

By  his  obtaining  the  a?dileship,  the  tables   were 
turned  between  him  and  Milo ;  the  one  was  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a   magistrate,  the  other  be- 
come a  private  man  ;  the  one  freed  from  all  appre- 
heusion  of  judges  and  a  trial,  the  other  exposed  to 
all  that  danger  from  the  power  of  his  antagonist : 
and  it  was  not  Clodius's  custom  to  neglect  any  ad- 
vantage against  an  enemy  ;  so  that  he  now  accused 
Milo  of  the  same  crime  of  which  Milo  had  accused 
him  ;  of  public  violence,  and  breach  of  the  laws,  in 
maintaining  a  band  of  gladiators,  to  the  terror   of 
the  city.     Milo  made  his  appearance  to  this  accu- 
sation on  the  second  of  February  :  when  Pompey, 
Crassus,  and  Cicero,  appeared  with  him;    and  M. 
Marcellus,  though  Clodius's  colleague  in  the  agdile- 
ship,  spoke  for   him,  at  Cicero's  desire  ;    and  the 
whole  passed   quietly   and  favourably  for  him  on 
that  day.     The  second  hearing  was  appointed  on 
the  ninth  ;  when  Pompey  undertook  to  plead  his 
cause,  but  no  sooner  stood  up  to   speak,  than  Clo- 
dius's mob  began  to  exert  their  usual  arts,  and,  by  a 
continual  clamour  of  reproaches  and  invectives,  en- 

*  Videtisigitur  hominem  per  seipsum  jam  pridem  afflictum  ac  jacentem,  pernici- 
osis  Optimatium  discordiis  excitari.  Ne  a  Republica  Reipub.  pest.is  amoveretur, 
restiterunt:  etiani,  ne  causam  diceret  :  etiara  ne  privatus  esset :  etiamne  in  sinu 
atque  in  deliciis  quid  am  optimi  viri  viperam  illam  vencnatam  ac  pestiferam  habere 
potuerunt .?  Quo  tandem  decepti  munere?  Volo,  inquiunt,  esse  qui  hi  concioue 
detrahat  de  Pompeio.    Do  Harusp.  Resp.  24. 
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deavoured  to  hinder  him  from  going*  on,  or  at  least 
from  being  heard  :  but  Pompey  was  too  firm,  to  be 
so  baffled  ;  and  spoke  for  near  three  hours,  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  commanded  silence,  in 
spite  of  their  attempts.  When  Clodius  rose  up  to 
answer  him,  Milo's  party,  in  their  turn,  so  disturbed 
and  confounded  him,  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak 
a  word  ;  while  a  number  of  epigrams  and  lampoons 
upon  him  and  his  sister  were  thrown  about,  and 
publicly  rehearsed  among  the  multitude  below,  so 
as  to  make  him  cjuite  furious  :  till  recollecting  him- 
self a  Jittle,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  in 
his  speech,  he  demanded  aloud  of  his  mob,  who 
it  was  that  attempted  to  starve  them  by  famine? 
To  which  they  presently  cried  out,  Pompey :  he 
then  asked,  who  it  was  that  desired  to  be  sent  to 
Egypt?  They  all  echoed  Pompey:  but  when 
he  asked,  who  it  was,  that  they  themselves  had  a 
mind  to  send  ?  They  answered,  Crassus  :  for  the 
old  jealousy  was  now  breaking  out  again  between 
him  and  Pompey ;  and  though  he  appeared  that 
day  on  Milo's  side,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
-a  real  well-wisher  to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs, 
brought  on  a  fray  below,  among  their  partisans  ;  the 
Clodians  began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
.Pompeians  ;  and  Ciodius  himself  driven  out  of  the 
.rostra :  Cicero,  when  he  saw  the  affair  proceed  to 
blows,  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  home :  but  no  great 
harm  was  done,  for  Pompey,  having  cleared  the 
Forum  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his  forces, 
to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal  from  his 
side.* 

*  Ad  diem  II II.  Non.  Febr.  Milo  afTr.it.      Ei  Pompeiuj  advocatus  venit.     Dixit 
Marcellus  a  me  rogatus.     Honeste  discessimns.    Productus  dies  est  in  IIII.  Id.  Feb. 

A.  I).  IIII.  Id.  Milo  affuit.  Dixit  Pompeius,  sive  voluit.     Nam  ut  surrexit, 

opera;  Ctodianaa  clamorem  sustulerunt :  idque  ei  perpctua  oratione  contigit,  non 
modo  ut  acelamatione,  sed  ut  convicio  et  maledictis  impediretur.  Qui  ut  peroravit, 
nam  inco  iaue  fortis  fuit,  nou  est  dcterritus,  dixit  omnia,  atque  iiiterduui  etiam  silen- 
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The  senate  was  presently  summoned,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders  ;  where  Pompey, 
who  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fresh  envy  from  his 
behaviour  in  the  Egyptian  affair,  was  severely 
handled  by  Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  others  ; 
Cicero  chose  to  be  absent,  since  he  must  either  have 
offended  Pompey,  by  saying  nothing-  for  him,  or 
the  honest  party,  by  defending  him.  The  same  de- 
bate was  carried  on  for  several  days,  in  which  Pom- 
pey was  treated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune  Cato; 
who  inveighed  against  him  with  great  fierceness, 
and  laid  open  his  perfidy  to  Cicero,  to  whom  he 
paid  the  highest  compliments,  and  was  heard  with 
much  attention  by  all  Pompey 's  enemies. 

Pompey  anwered  him,  with  an  unusual  vehe- 
mence ;  and  reflecting  openly  on  Crassus,  as  the 
author  of  these  affronts,  declared,  that  he  would 
guard  his  life  with  more  care,  than  Scipio  Africanus 
did,  when  Carbo  murdered  him. — These  warm  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great 
agitation  likely  to  ensue:  Pompey  consulted  with 
Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of  his  security ;  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a  design 
against  his  life;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported, 
and  Clodius  furnished  with  money  by  Crassus  ;  and 
both  of  them  encouraged  by  Curio,  Bibulus,  and 
the  rest,  who  envied  him  ;  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner  people 
were  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and  senate  gene- 
rally disaffected,  and  the  youth  corrupted.  Cicero 
readily  consented  to  join  forces  with  him,  and  to 
summon  their  clients  and  friends  from  all  parts  of 
Italy ;  for  though  he  had  no  miod  to  fight  his  bat- 

tio,  cum  auctoritate  peregerat :  sed  ut  peroravit,  surresut  Ciodius :  ei  tantus  cla- 
moranostris,  placuerat  euim  referrc  gratiaiu,  ut  neque  mente,  neque  lingua,  neque 

©reconsisterct Cum  omnia  maledicta,  tuui  versus  etiam  obscenissimi  in   CU> 

dium  et  Clodiain'dicerentur.  Ille  furenset  essanguis  interrogabat  suos  in  elaiaore 
ipso,  quisesset,  qui  plebem  fame  necaret?  Respondebact  operas,  Pompeius.  Qui* 
Alexandriam  irecuperet?  Respondebant,  Pompeius.     Quern  ire  vellent  ?  Respon- 

debant,  Crassum.     Is  aderat  turn  Miloni  animo  non  amico. 

Hora  fere  nona,  quasi  signo  dato,  Clodiani  nostros  consputare  coDperunt.  Exarsit 
dolor,  urgere  i!li  ut  loco  nos  moverent.  Factus  est  a  nostris  impetus,  fuga  operarum. 
Ejectus  de  Rostris  Clodnis.  Ac  nos  quoque  turn  fugimus,  nequid  in  turba. — Senatus 
vocatus  in  Curiam,  Pompeius  dorauni. — Ad  Quint,  Fr.  2.3. 
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ties  in  the  senate,  he  was  desirous  to  defend  his 
person  from  all  violence,  especially  against  Crassus, 
whom  he  never  loved :  they  resolved,  likewise,  to 
oppose,  with  united  strength,  all  the  attempts  of 
Clodius  and  Cato,  against  Lentulus  and  Milo.* 
Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  less  busy  in 
mustering  his  friends  against  the  next  hearing  of 
Milo's  cause :  but  as  his  strength  was  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  he  had  no  expec- 
tation of  getting  him  condemned,  nor  any  other  view, 
but  to  teaze  and  harass  him  :f  for  after  two  hear- 
ings, the  affair  was  put  off,  by  several  adjournments, 
to  the  beginning  of  May  ;  from  which  time  we  find 
no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul,  Marcellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague 
Philippns  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposerof 
the  triumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violences  of  the 
other  magistrates:  for  which  reason,  he  resolved  to 
suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such  as 
were  necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual  of- 
fices: his  view  was  to  prevent  Cato's  law  for  recall- 
ing Lentnlns,  and  the  monstrous  things,  as  Cicero 
calls  them,  which  some  were  attempting,  at  this  time, 
in  favour  of  Caesar.  Cicero  gives  him  the  character 
of  one  of  the  best  consuls  that  he  had  ever  known, 
and  blames  him  only  in  one  thing;  for  treating  Pom- 
pey,  on  all  occasions,  too  rudely;  which  made  Ci- 
cero often  absent  himself  from  the  senate,  to  avoid 

*  Nequc  ego  in  senatum,  ne  aut,  de  tantis  rebus  tacerem,  autin  Pompeio  defen- 
dendo,  nam  is  carpebatur  a  Bibulo,  Curione,  Favonio,  Servilio  filio,  animos  bono- 
rum  offend erem.  Res  in  posterum  diem  dilata  est— Eo  die  nihil  perfectum.- — Ad 
diem  II.  Id. — Cato  est  vehementer  in  Pompeium  invectus  et  eum  oratione  perpetna 
tanquam  reum  accusavit.  De  me  nuilta  me  invito,  cum  mea  summa  laude  dixit. 
Cum  illius  in  me  perlidiam  increpavit,  auditus  est  magno  silentio  malevoloruru 
Responditjei  vehementer  Pompeius,  Crassumque  descripsit ;  dixitque  aperte,  se  mu- 
njtiorern  ad  custodiendam  vitam  suam  fore,  quam  Africanus  fuisset,  quern  C  Carbo 
interemisset.  Itaque  magnae  mini  res  moveri  videbantur.  Nam  Pompeius  haec  in- 
telligit,  mecumque  communicat  insidias  vita  sua?  fieri :  C.  Catonem  a  Crasso  susten- 
tari;  Clodio  pecuniam  suppeditari:  utrumque  et  ab  eo  et  a  Curione,  Bibulo,  caete- 
risque  suis  obtrectatoribus  confirmari :  vehementer  esse  providendum  ne  oppriroatur, 
concionario  iilo  populo,  a  se  prope  alienate,  nobilitate  inimica,  non  ajquo  Senate 
Juventute  improba  ;  itaque  se  comparat,  liomines  ex  agris  arcessit.  Operas  autem, 
suas  Clodius  confirmat.  Manus  ad  Quirinalia  paratur.  In  eo  multo  minus  supe- 
riores,  &c.     Ad  Quint.  2.  3. 

t  Vid.  Dio.  p.  99. 
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taking  part,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.* 
For  the  support,  therefore,  of  his  dignity  and  interest 
in  the  city,  he  resumed  his  old  task  of  pleading 
causes  ;  which  was  always  popular  and  reputable, 
and  in  which  he  was  sure  to  lind  full  employment. 
His  first  cause  was  the  defence  of  L.  Bestia,  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  who,  after  the  disgrace  of  a  re- 
pulse from  the  proctorship,  in  the  last  election,  was 
accused  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit  for  it; 
and  notwithstanding  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
his  advocate,  was  convicted  and  banished.  He  was 
a  man  extremely  corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious  ; 
had  always  been  an  enemy  to  Cicero  ;  and  supposed 
to  be  deeply  engaged  in  Catiline's  plot ;  and  is  one 
instance  of  the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says,  that  he  was 
often  forced,  against  his  will,  to  defend  certain  per- 
sons, who  had  not  deserved  it  of  him,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  those  who  had.  f 

Caesar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  victo- 
ries in  Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  that  money 
might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of  his  army, 
with  a  power  of  choosing  ten  lieutenants,  for  the  bet- 
ter management  of  the  war,  and  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces ;  and  that  his  command  should  be  prolonged 
for  five  years  more.  The  demand  was  thought  very 
exorbitant;  and  it  seemed  strange,  that,  after  all  his 
boasted  conquests,  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
his  army  without  money  from  home,  at  a  time  when 
the  treasury  was  greatly  exhausted  :  and  the  renewal 
of  a  commission,  obtained  at  first  by  violence,  and 
against  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  of  hard  di- 
gestion.    But  Caesar's  interest  prevailed,  and  Cicero 

•  Consul  est  egregius  Lentulus,  non  impediente  Collega  :  sic  inquam  bonus,  ut 
meliorem  non  viderim.  Dies  comitiales  exemit  omnes. — Sic  legibus  perniciosissimis 
obsistitur,  maxinie  Catonis.  Nunc  igitur  Catonem  Lentulus  a  legibus  removit,  et 
eos,  qui  de  Ceesare  monstra  promulgarunt.  Marcellinus  autera  hoc  uno  mini  minus 
satisfacit,  quod  einn  niniis  aspere  tractat,  quanquani  id  Senatu  non  invito  facit:  quo 
ego  me  libentius  a  Curia,  et  ab  onini  parte  lleip.  subtraho.     Ad  Quint.  26. 

t  A.  D.  III.  Id.  dixi  pro  Bestia  de  anibitu  apud  Praatorem  Cn.  Doinitium,  in 
Foro  medio,  maxiino  eonventu.     Ad  Quint.  2.  3. 

Cogor  noiiiiiinquain  homines  non  optime  de  me  meritos,  rogatu  eorum  qui  bene 
meriti  sunt,  defendere.  Ep.  Fam.  7.  1.  Vid.  Philip.  XL  5.  Sallust.  17.  43. 
Plut.  in  Cic. 
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himself  was  the  promoter  of  it,  and  procured  a  de- 
cree to  his  satisfaction ;  yet,  not  without  disgusting 
the  old  patriots,  who  stood  firm  to  their  maxim  of 
opposing  all  extraordinary  grants  :  but  Cicero  al- 
leged the  extraordinary  services  of  Caesar ;  and  that 
the  course  of  his  victories  ought  not  to  be  checked 
by  the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  while  he  was  so 
gloriously  extending  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and 
conquering  nations,  whose  names  had  never  been 
heard  before  at  Rome:  and  though  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  troops  without  their  help, 
by  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which 
it  was  not  just  to  defraud  by  their  unreasonable 
parsimony.* 

He  might  think  it  imprudent,  perhaps,  at  this  time, 
to  call  Caesar  home  from  an  unfinished  war,  and  stop 
the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  very  height  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct  seems  to 
have  flowed,  not  so  much  from  the  "merits  of  the 
cause,  as  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  his  own  circumstances.  For,  in  his  private  lefr- 
ters,  he  owns,  That  the  malevolence  and  envy  of 
the  aiistocraiical  chiefs  had  almost  driven  him  from 
his  old  principles,  and,  though  not  so  far  as  to  make 
him  forget  his  dignity,  yet  so  as  to  take  a  proper 
care  of  his  safety,  both  which  might  be  easily  con- 
sistent, if  there  was  any  faith  or  gravity  in  the  con- 
sular senators :  but  they  had  managed  their  matters 
so  ill,  that  those  who  were  superior  to  them  in 
power,  were  become  superior  too  in  authority,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  in  the  senate  what  they  could 
not  have  carried,  even  with  the  people,  without  vio- 
lence :  that  he  had  learned,  from  experience,  what 
he  could  not  learn  so  well  from  books,  that  as  no 

*  Ilium  enim  arbitrabar  etiam  sine  hoc  sub;idio  pecuniae  retinere  exercitum 
pneda  ante  parta,  et  bt  Hum  conficere  posse  :  sed  decus  illud  et  ornamentuin  Trium- 
ph! minuendum  nostra  parsimonia  non  putavi. 

Etquas  regiones,  quosque  gentes  nullae  nobis  antea  litterae,  nulla  vox,  nulla  fama 
notas  fecerat,  lias  noster  Imperator,  nosttrque  exercitus,  et  populi  Roniani  anua  pera- 
grarunt.     De  Prov.  Consul.  XI.  13.  1G 
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regard  was  to  be  had  to  our  safety,  without  a  regard 
also  to  our  dignity;  so  the  consideration  of  dignity 
ought  not  to  exclude  the  care  of  our  safety.*  In 
another  letter,  he  says,  that  the  state  and  form  of  the 
government  was  quite  changed  ;  and  what  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  as  the  end  of  all  his  toils,  a  dig- 
nity and  liberty  of  acting  and  voting,  was  quite  lost 
and  gone;  that  there  was  nothing  left,  but  either 
meanly  to  assent  to  the  few,  who  governed  all ;  or 
weakly  to  oppose  them,  without  doing  any  good  : 
that  he  had  dropped,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  that 
old  consular  gravity  and  character  of  a  resolute  se- 
nator, and  resolved  to  conform  himself  to  Pompey 's 
will;  that  his  great  affection  to  Pompey  made  him 
begiu  to  think  all  things  right,  which  were  useful  to 
him  ;  and  he  comforted  himself  with  reflecting,  that 
the  greatness  of  his  obligations  would  make  all  the 
world  excuse  him,  for  defending  what  Pompey 
liked,  or,  at  least,  for  not  opposing  it;  or  else,  what 
of  all  things  he  most  desired,  if  his  friendship  with 
Pompey  would  permit  him,  for  retiring  from  public 
business,  and  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  his 
books. f 

But  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause,  in  which  he 
was  warmly  and  specially  interested,  the  defence  of 
P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune.     Clodius,  who  gave  Ci- 

*  Quorum  malevolentissimis  obtrectatkmibus  nos  scito  de  vetere  ilia  nostra,  diu- 
turnaque  sententia  prope  jam  esse  depulsos :  non  nos  quidem  ut  nostras  dignitatis 
simus  obliti,  sed  ut  habeamus  rationem  aliquando  etiam  salutis.  Poterat  utrumque 
praeclare,  si  esset  fides,  si  gravitas  in  hominibus  Consularibus. 

Nam  qui  plus  opibus,  armis,  potentia  valent,  profecisse  tantum  mihi  videntur 
stultitia  et  inconstantia  adversariorum,  ut  etiam  auctoritate  jam  plus  valerent — quod 
ipse,  litteris  omnibus  a  pueritia  deditus,  experiundo  tameu  magis,  quain  discendo 
cognovi; — neque  salutis  nostras  rationem  habendam  nobis  esse  sine  dignitate,  neque 
dignitatis  sine  salute.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  7. 

t  Tantum  enim  animi  indue  tio  et  me  hercule  amor  erga  Pompeium  apud  me  valet, 
ut,  quae  illi  utilia  sunt,  et  qua;  ille  vult,  ea  mihi  omnia  jam  et  recta  et  vera  videan- 
tur — Me  quidem  ilia  res  cousolatur,  quod  ego  is  sum,  cui  vel  maxime  coucedant  om- 
nes,  ut  vel  ea  defendant,  qua3  Pompeius  velit,  vel  taceam,  vel  etiam,  id  quod  mihi 
maxime  lubet,  ad  nostra  me  studia  referam  litterarum  ;  quod  profecto  faciam,  si  mihi 
per  ejusdem  amicitiam  licebit. 

Qua?  enim  .proposita  fuerant  nobis,  cum  et  honoribus  amplissimis,  et  laboribus 
maximis  perfuncti  essemus,  dignitas  in  sententiis  dicendis,  libertas  in  Rep.  capes- 
senda;  ea  sublata  tota:  sed  nee  mihi  magis,  quam  omnibus.  Nam  aut  assentiend«m 
est  nulla  cum  gravitate  paucis,  aut  frustra  disscnliendum.     lb.  8. 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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cero's  friends  no  respite,  having  himself  undertaken 
Milo,  assigned  the  prosecution  of  Sextius  to  one  of 
his  confidents,  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  public  violence,  or  breach  of  peace  in 
his  tribunate.*  Sextius  had  been  a  true  friend  to 
Cicero  in  his  distress ;  and  borne  a  great  part  in  his 
restoration  ;  but  as  in  cases  of  eminent  service,  con- 
ferred jointly  by  many,  every  one  is  apt  to  claim  the 
first  merit,  ancl  expect  the  first  share  of  praise  ;  so 
Sextius,  naturally  morose,  fancying  himself  neglect- 
ed, or  not  sufficiently  requited  by  Cicero,  had  be- 
haved very  churlishly  towards  him  since  his  return ; 
but  Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetful  of  past  kind- 
nesses, instead  of  resenting  his  perverseness,  having 
heard  that  Sextius  was  indisposed,  went  in  person 
to  his  house,  and  cured  him  of  all  his  jealousies,  by 
freely  offering  his  assistance  and  patronage  in  plead- 
ing his  cause.t 

This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors; 
who  flattered  themselves,  that  Cicero  was  so  much 
disgusted,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  plead 
for  him  ;  but  he  entered  into  the  cause  with  a  hearty 
inclination,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really  was, 
his  own.J  In  his  speech,  which  is  still  extant,  after 
laying  open  the  history  of  his  exile,  and  the  motives 
of  his  own  conduct,  through  the  whole  progress  of 
it,  he  shews,,  that  the  only  ground  of  prosecuting 
Sextius  was,  his  faithful  adherence  to  him,  or  rather 
to  the  Republic ;  that,  by  condemning  Sextius,  they 
would,  in  effect,  condemn  him,  whom  all  the  orders 
of  the  city  had  declared  to  be  unjustly  expelled,  by 
the  very  same  men,  who  were  now  attempting  to 
expel  Sextius  :  that  it  was  a  banter  and  ridicule  on 
justice  itself,  to  accuse  a  man  of  violence,  who  had 

*  Qui  cum  omnibus  salutis  mes  defensoribus  belluin  sibi  esse  gerendum  judicave- 
rimt.     Pro  Sext.  2. 

t  Is  erat  ajger  :  domum,  ut  debuimus,  ad  en  in  statim  veninius ;  eique  nos  totos 
tradidimus:  idque  fecimus  praeter  hominum  opinionem,  qui  nos  ei  jure  succensere 
putabantj  ut  humanissimi  grarissimique  e't  ipsi  et  omnibus  videremur:  itaque  facie- 
mus.     Ad  Quint.  2.  3. 

i  P.  Sextius  est  rem  non  mo  sed  inoo  nomine,  &c.     Pro  Sext.  13. 
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been  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot,  by  the  violence  of 
those  who  accused  him  :  and  whose  only  crime  was, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  quite  killed, 
but  presumed  to  guard  his  life  against  their  future 
attempts.  In  short,  he  managed  the  cause  so  well, 
that  Sextius  was  acquitted,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  honourable,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all 
the  judges;  and  with  an  universal  applause  of  Ci- 
cero's humanity  and  gratitude.* 

Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius  ; 
while  Caesar's  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only 
as  an  adversary,  but  a  witness  against  him  :  which 
gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  lashing  him,  as  Sex- 
tius particularly  desired,  with  all  the  keenness  of 
his  raillery,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience ; 
for,  instead  of  interrogating  him  in  the  ordinary  way, 
about  the  facts  deposed  in  the  trial,  he  contrived  to 
teaze  him  with  a  perpetual  series  of  questions,  which 
revived  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  factious  tri- 
bunate, and  the  whole  course  of  his  profligate  life, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  public  :  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  impudence,  quite  daunted  and  confounded 
him.  Vatinius,  however,  made  some  feeble  effort  to 
defend  himself,  and  rally  Cicero  in  his  turn;  and, 
among  other  things,  reproached  him  with  the  base- 
ness of  changing  sides,  and  becoming  Csesar's  friend, 
on  account  of  the  fortunate  state  of  his  affairs ;  to 
which  Cicero  briskly  replied,  though  Pompey  him- 
self stood  by,  that  he  still  preferred  the  condition  of 
Bibulus's  consulship,  which  Vatinius  thought  abject 
and  miserable,  to  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  all 
men  whatsoever.  This  speech  against  Vatinius  is  still 
remaining,  under  the  title  of  the  interrogation,  and 
is  nothing  else  but  what  Cicero  himself  calls  it,  a 

*  Sextius  noster  absolutus  est.  A.  D.  II.  Id.  Mart,  et  quod  vehementer  interfuit 
JLeipub.  nullam  videri  in  ejusmodi  causa  dissensionem  esse,  omnibus  sententiis  ab- 
solutus est— Scito  nos  in  eo  judicio  consecutos  esse,  nt  omnium  gratissimi  judicare- 
mur.  Nam  in  defendendo  homine  moroso  cumulatissime  satisfecimus.  Ad  Quint.  2.  4. 

2c:2 
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perpetual  invective  on  the  magistracy  of  Vatinius, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  who  supported  him.* 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Pompey, 
to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  corn  for  the  use  of  the 
city  ;  where  there  was  still  a  great  scarcity,  and  as 
great,  at  the  same  time,  of  money :  so  that  the 
moving  a  point  so  tender,  could  not  fail  of  raising 
some  ill  humour  in  the  assembly;  when  Cicero, 
whose  old  spirit  seems  to  have  revived  in  him,  from 
his  late  success  in  Sextius's  cause,  surprised  them, 
by  proposing,  that,  in  the  present  inability  of  the 
treasury  to  purchase  the  Campanian  lands,  which, 
by  Caesar's  act,  were  to  be  divided  to  the  people, 
the  act  itself  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  deliberation.  The  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  an  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuary acclamation.  The  enemies  of  the  triumvirate 
were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  make  a  breach  between  Cicero  and  Pompey; 
but  it  served  only  for  a  proof  of  what  Cicero  him- 
self observes,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  depart 
from  his  old  sentiments  in  politics,  when  they  are 
right  and  just. f 

Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved, 
expressed  no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice 
of  it  to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  together 
familiarly,  as  they  used  to  do:  but  he  set  forward 

*  Vatiniura,  a  quo  palam  oppugnabatur,  arbitratn  nostro  coneidimus,  Diis  bomi- 
nibusque  plaudentibus.  Quid  qustris?  Homo  petulans,  ct  audax  Vatinius  valde 
perturbatus,  debilitatusque  discessit.     lb. 

Ego  sedente  Pompeio,  cum  ut  laudaret  P.  Sextiuin  introiisset  in  urbem,  dixisset- 
que  testis  Vatinius,  me  fortuna  et  felicitate  C.  Ca;saris  commotum,  illi  amicum  esse 
ccepisse;  dixi,  me  earn  Bibuli  fortunam,  quam  ille  affiictam  putaret,  omnium  tri- 
umphis  victoriisque  anteferre.  Tota  vero  interrogatio  mea  nibil  babuit,  nisi  repre- 
hensionem  illius  Tribunatus:  in  quo  omnia  dicta  sunt  libertate,  animoque  maxiino. 
Ep.  Farm  1.  9. 

t  Pompeio  pecunia  decreta  in  rem  frumentariam  ad  H-S  cccc.  sed  codeni  die  ve- 
hementer  actum  de  agro  Campano,  clamore  Senatus  prope  concionali.  Acriorem 
causam  inopia  pecuniae  faciebat,  et  annonai  caritas.     Ad  Quint.  %.  5. 

Nonis  April,  mihi  est  Senatus  assensus,  ut  de  agro  Campano,  idibus  Rlaiis,  ite- 
quenti  Senatu  referretur.  Num  potui  magis  in  arcem  illius  causal  invadere.  Ep. 
Fam.  1.  9. 
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soori  after  towards  Afric,  in  order  to  provide  corn  ; 
and,  intending  to  call  at  Sardinia,  proposed  to  em- 
bark at  Pisa,  or  Leghorn,  that  he  might  have  an  in- 
terview with  Caesar,  who  was  now  at  Luca,  the  ut- 
most limit  of  his  Gallic  government.  He  found 
Caesar  exceedingly  out  of  humour  with  Cicero  :  for 
Crassus  had  already  been  with  him  at  Ravenna,  and 
greatly,  incensed  him  by  his  account  of  Cicero's  late 
motion  ;  which  he  complained  of  so  heavily,  that 
Pompey  promised  to  use  all  his  authority  to  induce 
Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of  it;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, sent  away  an  express  to  Rome,  to  intreat  him 
not  to  proceed  any  farther  in  it  till  his  return  ;  and, 
when  he  came  afterwards  to  Sardinia,  where  his 
lieutenant,  Q.  Cicero,  then  resided,  he  entered  im- 
mediately into  an  expostulation  with  him  about  it, 
recounting  all  his  services  to  his  brother,  and  that 
every  thing,  which  he  had  done  for  him,  was  done 
with  Caesar's  consent ;  and  reminding  him  of  a  former 
conversation  between  themselves,  concerning  Cae- 
sar's acts,  and  whatQuintus  himself  had  undertaken 
for  his  brother  on  that  head  ;  and,  as  he  then  made 
himself  answerable  for  him,  so  he  was  now  obliged 
to  call  hiin  to  the  performance  of  those  engagements : 
in  short,  he  begged  him  to  press  his  brother  to  sup- 
port and  defend  Caesar's  interests  and  dignity,  or,  if 
lie  could  not  persuade  him  to  that,  to  engage  him  at 
least  not  to  act  against  them.* 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by  his 
brother  Quintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution,  and 

*  Hoc  S.  C  in  sententiam  meam  facto,  Pompeius,  cum  mihi  nihil  ostendisset  se 
esse  offensum,  in  Sardiniam  et  in  Africam  profectus  est,  eoque  itinere  Lucam  ad 
Caesarem  venit.  Ibi  multa  de  mea  sententia  questus  est  Caesar,  quippe  qui  etiani 
Ravennae  Crassum  ante  vidisset,  ab  eoque  in  me  esset  incensus.  Sane  moleste 
Pompeium  id  ferre  constabat :  quod  ego,  cum  audissem  ex  aliis,  maxime  ex  fratre  meo 
cognovi ;  quem  cum  in  Sardinia  pancis  post  diebus,  quam  Luca  discesserat,  conve- 
nisset.  Te,  inquit,  ipsum  cupio :  nihil  opportunius  potuit  accidere  :  nisi  cum  Marco 
fratre  diligenter  egeris,  dependendum  tibi  est,  quod  mihi  pro  illo  spopondisti :  quid 
multa?  Questus  est  graviter ;  sua  merita  commemoravit :  quid  egisset  saepissime  de 
actis  Cffisaris  cum  meo  fratre,  quidque  sibi  is  de  me  recepisset,  in  memoriam  redegit: 
seque  qua  de  mea  salute  egisset,  voluntate  Caesaris  egisse,  ipsum  meum  fratrem  tes- 
tatus  est.     lb. 
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made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with  him- 
self, about  the  measures   of   his  conduct;  where, 
after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,   and 
weighing  every  circumstance,  which  concerned  ei- 
ther his  own  or  the  public  interest,  he  determined 
at  last  to  drop  the  affair,  rather  than  expose  himself 
again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar ;  for  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing apology  to  his  friend  Lentulus :  that  those, 
who  professed  the  same  principles,  and  were  em- 
barked in  the  same  cause  with  him,  were  perpetually 
envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  disgusted  by 
the  splendour  of  his  life,  than  pleased  with  any 
thing  which  he  did  for  the  public  service :  that  their 
only  pleasure,  and  what  they  could  not  even  dis- 
semble, while  he  was  acting  with  them,  was  to  see 
him  disoblige  Pompey,  and  make  Caesar  his  enemy; 
when  they,  at  the  same  time,  were  continually  ca- 
ressing Clod  ins  before  his  face,  on  purpose  to  mor- 
tify him :  that  if  the  government  indeed  had  fallen 
into  wicked  and  desperate  hands,  neither  hopes  nor 
fears,  nor  gratitude  itself,  could  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  join  with  them  ;  but  when  Pompey  held  the 
chief  sway,  who  had  acquired  it  by  the  most  illus- 
trious merit;  whose  dignity  he  had  always  favoured 
from  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,    and  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  obligations  ;  and 
who,  at  that  very  time,  made  his  enemy  the  common 
enemy  of  them  both  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  charge  of  inconstancy,  if,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  voted  and  acted  a  little  differently  from 
what  he  used  to  do,   in  complaisance   to  such  a 
friend:  that  his  union  with  Pompey  necessarily  in- 
cluded Caesar,  with  whom  both  he  and  his  brother 
had  a  friendship  also  of  long  standing;  which  they 
were  invited  to  renew,  by  all  manner  of  civilities  and 
good  offices,  freely  offered  on   Caesar's  part :  that, 
after  Caesar's  great  exploits  and  victories,  the  Re- 
public itself  seemed  to  interpose,  and  forbid  him  to 
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quarrel  with  such  men:  that  when  he  stood  in 
need  of  their  assistance,  his  brother  had  engaged 
his  word  for  him  to  Pompey,  and  Pompey  to  Caesar ; 
and  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  good  those 
engagements.* 

This  was  the  general  state  of  his  political  beha- 
viour:  he  had  a  nmch  larger  view,  and  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  both  of  men  and  things,  than 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Bibulus,  Mar- 
cellinus, Cato,  Favonius,  &c.  whose  stiffness  had 
ruined  their  cause,  and  brought  them  into  their  pre- 
sent subjection,  by  alienating  Pompey  and  the  eques- 
trian order  from  the  senate:  they  considered  Cicero's 
management  of  the  triumvirate,  as  a  mean  submis- 
sion to  illegal  power,  which  they  were  always  op- 
posing and  irritating,  though  ever  so  unseasonably ; 
whereas  Cicero  thought  it  time  to  give  over  fighting, 
when  the  forces  were  so  unequal ;  and  that  the  more 
patiently  they  suffered  the  dominion  of  their  new 
masters,  the  more  temperately  they  would  use  it  ;| 
being  persuaded  that  Pompey,  at  least,  who  was  the 
head  of  them,  had  no  designs  against  the  public 
liberty,  unless  he  were  provoked  and  driven  to  it  by 
the  perverse  opposition  of  his  enemies.^  These  were 

*  Qui  cum  ilia  sentirent  in  Repub.  qua;  ego  agebam,  semperque  sensissent  :  me 
tamen  non  satisfacere  Pompeio,  Caesaremquc  inimicissimum  mihi  futurum,  gaudcre 
se  aiebant :  hoc  mihi  dolendum,  sed  illud  multo  magis,  quod  inimicum  lnenm. — Sic 
amplexabantur — Sic  me  praesente  osculabantur — Ego  si  ab  improbis  et  perditis  civibus 
Rempub.  teneri  videbam. — Non  modo  praemiis — Sed  ne  periculis  quidem  ullis  com- 
pulsus — Ad  eorum  causam  me  adjungerem,  ne  si  surania  quidem  eorum  in  me  merila 
constarent.  Cum  autem  in  Repub.  Cn.  Pompeius  princeps  esset — meumque  inimi- 
cum unum  in  Civitate  haberet  inimicum,  non  putavi  famam  inconstant'ire  mihi  perti- 
mescendam,  si  quibusdam  in  sententiis  paullum  me  immutassem,  meamque  volunla- 
tem  ad  summi  viri,  de  meque  optime  meriti  dignitatem  aggregassem,  &c.  Gravis- 
sime  autem  me  in  hac  mente  impulit,  et  Pompeii  fides,  quam  de  me  Caesari  dederat, 
et  Fratris  mei,  quam  Pompeio.     Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

t  Neque,  ut  ego  arbitror,  enarent,  si  cum  pares  esse  non  possent,  pugnare  de- 
si  sterent. 

Commutata  tota  ratio  est  Senatus,  judiciorum,  Rei  totius  public®.  Otium  nobis 
esoptandum  est;  quod  ii,  qui  potiuntur  rerum,  praestituri  videntur,  si  quidam  ho- 
mines patientius  eorum  potentiam  ferre  potuerint.  Dignitatem  quidem  illam  consu- 
larem  fortiset  constantis  scnatoris,  nihil  est,  quod  cogitemus.  Amissa  est  culpa  eo- 
ymn,  qui  a  senatu  et  ordinem  conjunctissimum,  et  hominein  clarissimum  abaliena- 
nmt.     lb.  8. 

J  Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 
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the  grounds  of  that  complaisance  which  he  now  ge- 
nerally paid  to  him,  for  the  sake  both  of  his  own  and 
the  public  quiet:  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
the  appointed  day  came  for  considering  the  case  of 
the  Campanian  lands,  the  debate  dropped  of  course, 
when  it  was  understood,  that  Cicero,  the  mover  of 
it,  was  absent  and  had  changed  his  mind  :  though 
it  was  not,  as  he  intimates,  without  some  struggle  in 
his  own  breast,  that  he  submitted  to  this  step,  which 
was  likely  to  draw  upon  him  an  imputation  of 
levity.* 

His  daughter,  Tullia,  having  now  lived  a  widow 
about  a  year,  was  married  to  a  second  husband,  Fu- 
rius  Crassipes;  and  the  wedding  feast  held  at  Cice- 
ro's house  on  the  (>th  of  April :  we  find  very  little 
said  of  the  character  or  condition  of  this  Crassipes  ; 
but  by  Cicero's  care  in  making  the  match,  the  for- 
tune which  he  paid,  and  the  congratulation  of  his 
friends  upon  it,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  nobleman 
of  principal  rank  and  dignity  .f  Atticus,  also,  who 
was  about  a  year  younger  than  Cicero,  was  married 
this  spring  to  Pilia,  and  invited  him  to  the  wedding.J 
As  to  his  domestic  affairs,  his  chief  care,  at  preseut, 
was  about  rebuilding  three  of  his  houses,  which 
were  demolished  in  his  exile  ;  and  repairing  the  rest, 
with  that  also  of  his  brother,  out  of  which  they  were 
driven  in  the  last  attack  of  Clodius :  by  the  hints, 
which  he  gives  of  them,  they  all  seem  to  have  been 
very  magnificent,  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  best  architects  :  Clodius  gave  no  farther  inter- 
ruption to  them,  being  forced  to  quit  the  pursuit  of 
Cicero,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  more 
dangerous  enemy,  Milo.     Cicero,  however,  was  not 

*  Quod  Idibus  et  postridie  fuerat  dictum,  de  Agro  Campano  actum  iri,  non  est 
actum.     In  Uac  causa  mini  aquahaeret.     Ad  Quint.  2.  8. 

t  De  nostra  Tullia — spero  nos  cum  Crassipede  confecisse.     lb.  4. 

Quod  mihi  de  Filia  et  de  Crassipede  gratularis — Speroque  et  opto  banc  conjunc- 
tionein  nobis  voluptati  fore.     Ep.  Fain.  1.  7. 

Viaticum  Crassipes  praripit.     Ad  Att.  4.  .5. 

X  Prid.  Id  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem.  Eo  die  apud  Pomponium  in  ejus  nuptiis  cram 
ccsnaturus.     Ad  Quint.  2.  S. 
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without  a  share  of  uneasiness,  within  his  own  walls  ; 
his  brother's  wife  and  his  own,  neither  agreed  well 
with  each  other,  nor  their  own  husbands :  Quin- 
tus's  was  displeased  at  her  husband's  staying  so  long- 
abroad  ;  and  Cicero's  not  disposed  to  make  her's 
the  happier  for  staying  at  home.  His  nephew,  also, 
young  Quintus,  a  perverse  youth,  spoiled  by  a  mo- 
ther's indulgence,  added  somewhat  to  his  trouble  ; 
for  he  was  now  charged  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, in  the  father's  absence;  and  had  him  taught 
under  his  own  eye,  by  Tyrannio,  a  Greek  master; 
who,  with  several  other  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try, was  entertained  in  his  house.* 

King  Ptolemy's  affair  was  no  more  talked  of; 
Pompey  had  other  business  upon  his  hands,  and 
was  so  ruffled  by  the  tribune,  Cato,  and  the  consul 
Marcellinus,  that  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  it  for 
himself,  and  wished  to  serve  Lentulus  in  it.  The  se- 
nate had  passed  a  vote  against  restoring  him  at  all  ; 
but  one  of  the  tribunes  inhibited  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  a  decree ;  and  a  former  decree  was  actu- 
ally subsisting  in  favour  of  Lentulus  :  Cicero,  there- 
fore, after  a  consultation  with  Pompey,  sent  him 
their  joint  and  last  advice;  that,  by  his  command 
of  a  province,  so  near  to  Egypt,  as  he  was  the  best 
judge  of  what  he  was  able  to  do,  so  if  he  found  him- 
self master  of  the  thing,  and  was  assured  of  success, 
he  might  leave  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  some  other 
neighbouring  city,  and  proceed  without  him  to  Alex- 
andria ;  where,  if,  by  the  influence  of  his  fleet  and 
troops,  he  could  appease  the  public  dissentions, 
and  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  receive  their  king 

*  Dornus  utriusque  nostrum  aedificatur  strenue. — lb.  4.  Longilium  redemptorem 
cohortatus  sum.  Firlem  mini  faciebat,  se  velle  nobis  placere.  I>omus  erit  egregia. 
lb.  6. 

Quintus  tuus,  puer  optimus,  eruditur  egregie.  Hoc  nunc  magis  animadverto,  quod 
Tyrannio  docet  apud  me.     lb.  4. 

A.  D.  VIII.  Id.  Apr.  Sponsalia  Crassipedi  praebui.  Huic  convivio  puer  opti- 
mus, Quintus  tuus,  quod  perleviter  commotus  fuerat,  defuit. — Multum  is  mecuin  scr- 
monem  habuit  et  perhumanum  de  discordiis  mulierum  nostrarum — Pomponia  autem 
etiam  de  te  questa  est.     lb.  6. 
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peaceably,  lie  might  then  carry  him  home,  and  so 
restore  him  according  to  the  first  decree  ;  yet,  with- 
out a  multitude,  as  our  religious  men,  says  he,  tell 
ns  the  Sibyl  has  enjoined  : — that  it  was  the  opinion, 
however,  of  them  both,  that  people  would  judge  of 
the  fact  by  the  event :  if  he  was  certain,  therefore, 
of  carrying  his  point,  he  should  not  defer  it;  if 
doubtful,  should  not  undertake  it :  for,  as  the  world 
would  applaud  him  if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a 
miscarriage  might  be  fatal,  on  account  of  the  late 
vote  of  the  senate,  and  the  scruple  about  religion.* 
But  Lentulus,  wisely  judging  the  affair  too  hazard- 
ous for  one  of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a 
man  of  a  more  desperate  character,  Gabinius  ;  who 
ruined  himself  soon  after  by  embarking  in  it. 

The  tribune  Cato,  who  was  perpetually  inveigh- 
ing against  keeping  gladiators,  like  so  many  stand- 
ing armies,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  had  lately 
bought  a  band  of  them,  but  finding  himself  unable 
to  maintain  them,  was  contriving  to  part  with  them 
again  without  noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice  of 
it,  and  privately  employed  a  person,  not  one  of  his 
own  friends,  to  buy  them  ;  and  when  they  were  pur- 
chased, Racilius,  another  tribune,  taking  the  matter 
upon  himself,  and  pretending  that  they  were  bought 
for  him,  published  a  proclamation,  that  Cato's  fa- 
mily of  gladiators  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  ;  which 
gave  no  small  diversion  to  the  city.f 

*  Te  perspicere  posse,  qui  Ciliciam  Cypruinque  tcneas,  quid  efficere  et  quid  con- 
secpii  possis,  et,  si  res  facultatem  habitura  videatur,  ut  Alexandriam  atque  zEgyptum 
tenere  possis,  esse  et  tuae  et  nostri  imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemaide,  aut  aliquo  propin- 
quo  loco  rege  cullocato,  te  cum  classe,  atque  exercitu  proficisci  Alexandriam:  ut  cum 
cam  pace,  prsesidiisque  firmaris,  Ptolemaeus  redeat  in  regnum  :  ita  fore,  ut  per  te  res- 
tituatur,  quemadmodum  Senatus  initio  censuit;  et  sine  multitudine  reducatur,  quem- 
admodum  homines  religiosi  Sibylla?  placere  dixerunt.  Sed  base  sententia  sic  et  illi 
et  nobis  probabatur,  ut  ex  eventu  homines  de  tuo  consilio  existimaturos  videremus. 
— Nos  quidem  hoc  sentimus ;  si  exploratum  tibi  sit,  posse  te  regni  illius  potiri ;  non 
esse  cunctandum  :  si  dubium,  non  esse  conandum,  &c.     Ep.  Fam.  1.7. 

t  Ille  vindex  gladiatorum  et  Bestiariorum  emerat — Bestiarios — Hos  alere  non  pote- 
rat.  Itaque  vis  tenebat.  Sensit  Milo,  dedit  cuidam  non  familiari  negotium,  qui 
sine  suspicione  emeret  earn  familiam  a  Catone  :  quae  simulatque  abducta  est,  Raci- 
lius rem  patefecit,  eosque  homines  sibi  emptos  esse  dixit — -et  tabulam  proscripsit,  se 
familiam  Catonianam  venditurum.  In  earn  tabulam  magni  risus  consequebantur. 
Ad  Quint.  2.  6. 
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Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May,  Ci- 
cero took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation  to  make  an 
excursion  into  the  country  to  visit  his  estates  and 
villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.     He  spent  five  days 
at   Arpinum,   whence  he   proceeded  to   his   other 
houses  at  Pompeise  and  Cuma:  ;  and  stopped  awhile, 
on  his  return,  at  Antium,  where  he  had  lately  re- 
built his  house,  and  was  now  disposing  and  order- 
ing his  library,  by  the  direction  of  Tyrannio  ;  the  re- 
mains of  which,  he  says,  were  more  considerable 
than  he  expected  from  the  late  ruin.     Atticns  lent 
him  two  of  his  librarians  to  assist  his  own,  in  taking 
catalogues,  and  placing  the  books  in  order;  which 
he  calls  the  infusion  of  a  soul  into  the  body  of  his 
house.*     During  this  tour,  his  old  enemy,  Gabinius, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  having  gained  some  advan- 
tage in  Judea,  against  Aristobulus,   who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Pompey,   and  on  that  account,  was 
raising  troubles  in  the  country,  sent  public  letters  to 
the  senate  to  give  an  account  of  his  victory,  and  to 
beg  the  decree  of  a  thanksgiving  for  it.    His  friends 
took  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  affair  in  Cice- 
ro's absence,  from  whose  authority  they  apprehend- 
ed some  obstruction  ;  but  the  senate,  in  a  full  house, 
slighted  his  letters,  and  rejected  his  suit ;  an  affront, 
which  had  never  been  offered  before  to  any  procon- 
sul.    Cicero  was  infinitely  delighted   with  it;  calls 
the  resolution  divine,  and  was  doubly  pleased  for 
its  being  the  free  and  genuine  judgment  of  the  se- 
nate, without  any  struggle  or  influence  on  his  part ; 
and  reproaching  Gabinius  with  it,  afterwards,  says, 
that  by  this  act  the  senate  had  declared,  that-  they 
could  not  believe,  that  he,   whom  they  had  always 
known  to  be  a  traitor  at  home,  could   ever  do  any 

*  Offendes  designationem  Tyrannionis  mirificam  in  librorum  meorum  Bibliotheca  ; 
quorum  reliquiae  niallo  meliores  sunt,  quam  putaram.  Etiam  vellem  rnihi  mittas  de 
tuislibrariolis  duos  aliquos,  quibus  Tyrannio  utatur  glutinatoribus,  et  ad  castera  ad- 
ministris.     Ad  Att.  4.  4. 

Postea  vero  quam  Tyrannio  mihi  Iibros  disposuit,  mens  addita  videtur  meis  ?edi- 
bus  :  qua  quidem  in  re,  mirifica  opera  Dionysii  et  Menophili  tui  fuit.     lb.  8. 
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thing  abroad,  that  was  ever  useful  to  the  Republic* 
Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened 
about,  this  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  : 
horrible  noises  underground,  with  clashing  of  arms; 
and  on  the  Alban  hill,  a  little  shrine  of  Juno,  which 
stood  on  a  table  facing  the  east,  turned  suddenly  of 
itself  towards  the  north.  These  terrors  alarmed  the 
city,  and  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices,  who 
were  the  public  diviners  or  prophets  of  the  state, 
skilled  in  all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of  interpreting 
portentous  events ;  who  gave  the  following  answer 
in  writing  :  "  That  supplications  must  be  made  to 
"  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  the  other  gods : 
"  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had  been  negli- 
"  gently  exhibited  and  polluted  :  sacred  and  religi- 
"  ous  places  made  profane  :  ambassadors  killed, 
"  contrary  to  right  and  law :  faith  and  oaths  disre- 
"  garded  :  ancient  and  hidden  sacrifices  carelessly 
"  performed  and  profaned  ; — That  the  gods  gave 
"  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissention 
"  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruction  should 
"  fall  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  city;  by 
"  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall  under  the 
"  power  of  a  single  person  ;  their  armies  be  beaten  ; 
"  great  loss  ensue ;  and  honours  be  heaped  on  the 

"■  unworthy  and  disgraced."! 

One  may  observe,  from  this  answer,  that  the  di- 
viners were  under  the  direction  of  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to  the 
cure  of  their  civil  disorders:  each  party  interpreted 
it  according  to  their  own  Yiews  :  Clodius  took  a 
handle  from  it  of  venting  his  spleen  afresh  against 
Cicero ;  and,   calling  the  people  together  for  that 

*  Id.  Maiis  senatus  frequens  divinus  fuit  in  supplicatione  Gabinio  dencganda. 
Adjurat  Procilius  hoc  nemini  accidisse.  Foris  valde  plauditur.  Mihi  cum  sua  sponte 
jucundum,  turn  jucundius,  quod  me  absente,  estenim  dXtxpiveg  judicium,  sine  oppug- 
natione,  sine  gratia  nostra.     Ad  Quint.  2.  8.  §  4,  5. 

Hoc  statuit  senatus, cum  frequens  supplicationem  Gabinio  denegavifc — A  proditore, 
atque  eo,  quern  praesentem  hostem  Reipub.  cognosset,  bene  Reinpub.  geri  non 
potuisse.     De  Pro  v.  Consul.  6. 

t  Vic.  Argum.  Manutii  in  Orat.  de  Harusp.  respons.     Dio,  1.  39.  p.  100. 
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purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  them,  that  this  di- 
vine admonition  was  designed  particularly  against 
him  ;  and  that  the  article  of  the  sacred  and  religious 
places  referred  to  the  case  of  his  house  ;  which,  after 
a  solemn  consecration  to  religion,  was  rendered 
again  profane ;  charging  all  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods  to  Cicero's  account,  who  affected  nothing  less 
than  a  tyranny  and  the  oppression  of  their  liberties.* 
Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodius,  the  next  day,  in 
the  senate ;  where,  after  a  short  and  general  invec- 
tive upon  his  profligate  life,  he  leaves  him,  he  says, 
a  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed  to  be  given 
to  them  by  Heaven,  for  the  extinction  of  such  a 
plague,  as  Scipio  was  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage :  he  declares  the  prodigy  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  which  had  ever  been  reported  to  the 
senate  ;  but  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of  applying  any 
part  of  it  to  him ;  since  his  house,  as  he  proves  at 
large,  was  more  solemnly  cleared  from  any  service 
or  relation  to  religion,  than  any  other  house  in  Rome, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  all 
the  orders  of  the  city/f  Then  running  through  the 
several  articles  of  the  answer,  he  shews  them  all  to 
tally  so  exactly  with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties 
of  Clodius's  life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  else — that,  as  to  the  sports,  said 
to  be  negligently  performed  and  polluted,  it  clearly 
denoted  the  pollution  of  the  Megalensiau  play  ;  the 
most  venerable  and  religious  of  all  other  shows  ; 
which  Clodius  himself,  as  aedile,  exhibited  in  ho- 
nour of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ;  where,  when  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  were  seated,  to  partake  of 
the  diversions,  and  the  usual  proclamation  was 
made,  to  command  all  slaves  to  retire,  a  vast  body 
of  them,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  by  the 
order  of  Clodius,  forced  their  way  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly  ;  where  much 
mischief  and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued,  if  the 

*  Dio.  lb.  t  De  Harusp.  resp.  6. 
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consul  Marcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult :  and,  in  another 
representation  of  the  same  plays,  the  slaves,  en- 
couraged again  by  Clodius,  were  so  audacious  and 
successful,  in  a  second  irruption,  that  they  drove 
the  whole  company  out  of  the  theatre,  and  possessed 
it  entirely  to  themselves  :*  that,  as  to  the  profana- 
tion of  sacred  religious  places,  it  could  not  be  inter- 
preted of  any  thing  so  aptly,  as  of  what  Clodius  and 
his  friends  had  done:  for  that,  in  the  house  of  Q. 
Seius,  which  he  had  bought,  after  murdering  the 
owner,  there  was  a  chapel  and  altars,  which  he  had 
lately  demolished  :  that  L.  Piso  had  destroyed  a 
celebrated  chapel  of  Diana,  where  all  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  some  even  of  the  senate,  used  an- 
nually to  perform  their  family  sacrifices  :  that  Ser- 
ranus  also  had  thrown  down,  burnt,  and  profaned 
several  consecrated  chapels,  and  raised  other  build- 
ings upon  them  :f  that  as  to  ambassadors,  killed 
contrary  to  law  and  right,  though  it  was  commonly 
interpreted  of  those  from  Alexandria,  yet  other  am- 
bassadors had  been  murdered,  whose  death  was  no 
less  offensive  to  the  gods ;  as  Theodosius,  killed 
with  the  privity  and  permission  of  Clodius  ;  and 
Plator,  by  the  order  of  Piso  :J  as  to  the  violation  of 
faith  and  oaths,  that  it  related  evidently  to  those 
judges,  who  had  absolved  Clodius  ;  as  being  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  flagrant  perjuries,  which 
Rome  had  ever  known  ;  that  the  answer  itself  sug- 
gested this  interpretation,  when  it  subjoined,  that 
ancient  and  occult  sacrifices  were  polluted  ;  which 
could  refer  to  nothing  so  properly,  as  to  the  rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea  ;  which  were  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  occult  of  any  in  the  city;  celebrated,  with  in- 
credible secrecy,  to  that  goddess,  whose  name  it  was 
not  lawful  for  men  to  know ;  and  with  ceremonies, 
which  no  man  ever  pried  into,  but  Clodius.*  Then, 
as  to  the  warning,  given  by  the  gods,  of  dangers, 

1-10-1.?.  t  lb.  14,  15.  i  lb.  16.  6  lb.  17,  18. 
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likely  to  ensue  from  the  dissensions  of  the  principal 
citizens ;  that  there  was  no  man  so  particularly  ac- 
tive, in  promoting  those  dissensions,  as  Clodius ; 
who    was    perpetually  inflaming    one  side   or  the 
other ;  now  pursuing  popular,   now  aristocratical 
measures  :  at  one  time  a  favourite  of  the  triumvirate, 
at  another  of  the  senate ;  whose  credit  was  wholly 
supported  by  their  quarrels  and  animosities.     He 
exhorts  them,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion,  to  beware 
of  falling  into  those  miseries,  of  which  the  gods  so 
evidently  forewarned  them  ;  and  to  take  care,  es- 
pecially, that  the  form  of  the  Republic  was  not  al- 
tered ;  since  all  civil  contests  between  great  and 
powerful  citizens,  must  necessarily  end,  either  in  an 
universal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny  of  the  conqueror: 
that  the  state  was  now  in  so  tottering  a  condition, 
that  nothing  could  preserve  it  but  their  concord : 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  better,  while 
Clodius  remained  unpunished  ;  and  but  one  degree 
left  of  being  worse,  by  being  wholly  ruined  and  en- 
slaved ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  the  gods  had 
given  them  this  remarkable  admonition  ;  for  they 
were  not  to  believe,  what  was  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever  descended  from 
heaven  to  converse  familiarly  with  men  :  but  that 
these  extraordinary  sounds  and  agitations  of  the 
world,  the  air,  the  elements,  were  the  only  voice  and 
speech,  which  Heaven  made  use  of;  that  these  ad- 
monished them  of  their  danger,  and  pointed  out  the 
remedy  ;  and  that  the  gods,  by  intimating  so  freely 
the  way  of  their  safety,  had  shewn,   how  easy  it 
would  be  to  pacify  them,  by  pacifying  only  their 
own  animosities  and  discords  among  themselves. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  the 
time  of  chusing  new  consuls,  which  was  commonly 
in  August,  the  senate  began  to  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
vinces, which  were  to  be  assigned  to  them  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office.  The  consular  provinces, 
about  which  the  debate  singly  turned,  were  the  two 
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Gauls,  which  Caesar  now  held;  Macedonia,  which 
Piso  ;  and  Syria,  which  Gabinius  possessed.  All 
who  spoke  before  Cicero,  excepting  Servilius,  were 
for  taking  one  or  both  the  Gauls  from  Caesar  ;  which 
was  what  the  senate  generally  desired  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  Cicero's  turn,  he  gladly  laid  hold  on  the  oc- 
casion, to  revenge  himself  on  Piso  and  Gabinius, 
and  exerted  all  his  authority,  to  eet  them  recalled 
with  some  marks  of  disgrace,  and  their  governments 
assigned  to  the  succeeding  consuls ;  but  as  for 
Caesar,  his  opinion  was,  that  his  command  should 
be  continued  to  him,  till  he  had  finished  the  war, 
which  he  was  carrying  on  with  such  success,  and 
settled  the  conquered  countries.  This  gave  no 
small  offence  ;  and  the  consul  Philippus  could  not 
forbear  interrupting  and  reminding  him,  that  he  had 
more  reason  to  be  angry  with  Caesar  than  with  Gabi- 
nius himself;  since  Caesar  was  the  author  and  raiser 
of  all  that  storm,  which  had  oppressed  him.  But 
Cicero  replied,  that,  in  this  vote,  he  was  not  pursu- 
ing his  private  resentment,  but  the  public  good, 
which  had  reconciled  him  to  Caesar;  and  that  he 
could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one,  who  was  deserving 
so  well  of  his  country :  that  a  year  or  two  more 
would  complete  his  conquests,  and  reduce  all  Gaul 
to  a  state  of  peaceful  subjection:  that  the  cause  was 
widely  different  between  Caesar  and  the  other  two ; 
that  Caesar's  administration  was  beneficial,  pros- 
perous, glorious,  to  the  Republic  ;  theirs,  scanda- 
lous, ignominious,  hurtful  to  their  subjects,  and  con- 
temptible to  their  enemies.  In  short,  he  managed 
the  debate  so,  that  the  senate  came  fully  into  his 
•sentiments,  and  decreed  the  revocation  of  Piso  and 
Gabinius.* 

*  Itaque  ego  idem,  qui  nunc  consulibus  iis,  qui  designati  erunt,  Syriain,  Mace- 
doniamque  decerno — Quod  si  essent  illi  optinii  viri,  tamen  ego  mea  sententia  C 
Cassari  nondum  succedenduin  putarem.  Qua  de  re  dicam,  patres  conscripti,  quod 
sentio,  atque  illam  interpellationerafamiliarissimi  niei,  qua  paullo  ante  iuterrupta  est 
oratio  mea,  non  pertimescam.  Negat  me  vir  optimus  inimiciorem  debere  esse  Ga- 
binio,  quam  Caesari ;  omnem  enim  illam  tempestatem,  cui  cesserim,  Cffisare  impulsore 
atque  adjutoreesse  excitatam.  Cui  si  primum  sic  respondeam,  me  communis  utilitatis 
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He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  iwo 
considerable  causes  at  the  bar ;  the  one  in  defence 
of  Cornelias  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Coelius.  Bal- 
bus  was  a  native  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid 
family  in  that  city,  who,  for  his  fidelity  and  services 
to  the  Roman  generals  in  that  province,  and  es- 
pecially iu  the  Sertorian  war,  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of 
a  law,  which  authorized  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many 
as  he  thought  proper.  But  Pompey 's  act  was  now 
called  in  question,  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on 
a  pretence,  that  the  city  of  Gades  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  relation  to  Rome, 
which  rendered  its  citizens  capable  of  that  privilege. 
Pompey  and  Orassus  were  his  advocates,  and,  at 
their  desire,  Cicero  also;  who  had  the  third  place, 
or  post  of  honour,  assigned  to  him,  to  give  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  the  cause.*  The  prosecution  was  pro- 
jected, not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Balbus,  as  to 
his  patrons,  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  by  whose  favour 
he  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  power;  being  at 
this  time  general  of  the  artillery  to  Caesar,  and  the 
principal  manager  or  steward  of  all  his  affairs.  The 
judges  gave  sentence  for  him,  and  confirmed  his 
right  to  the  city  ;  from  which  foundation  he  was 
raised  afterwards,  by  Augustus,  to  the  consulate  it- 
self: his  nephew,  also,  young  Balbus,  who  was  made 
free  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  for  his  victories  over  the  Garamantes  ; 
and,  as  Piiny  tells  us,  they  were  the  only  instances 
of  foreigners,  and  adopted  citizens,  who  had  ever 
advanced  themselves  to  either  of  those  honours  in 
Rome.f 


habere  rationein,  non  doloris  mei.  Hie  me  metis  inRempub.  animus  pristinus  ac  pe- 
rennis,  cum  C  Caesare  reducir,  reconciliat,  restituit  in  gratiam.  Quod  voleut 
denique  homines  existiment,  nemini  ego  possum  esse  bene  de  Republica  merenti  nou 
amicus.     Vid.  Orat.  de  Prov.  Cons.  8,  9,  &c. 

*  Quo  mihi  diflicilior  est  hie  extremus  perorandi  locus.  Sed  mos  est  gerendus, 
non  n;odo  Comelio,  cujus  ego  voluntati  in  ejus  periculis  nullo  modo  deesse  possum ; 
sed  etiani  Cn.  Pompeio.     Pro  Balb,  1,  2,  &c. 

t  Fuit  et  Balbus  Cornelius  major  consul — Primus  extemorum,  atque  etiam  ia 
fpeeano  genitarum  usus  illo  honore.     Hist.  N.  7.  43. 
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Ccelius,  whom  he  next  defended,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  and  ac- 
complishments, trained  under  the  discipline  of  Ci- 
cero himself;  to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  by 
his  father,  upon  his  first  introduction  into  the  Forum : 
before  he  was  of  age  to  hold  any  magistracy,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  two  public  impeachments  ; 
the  one  of  G.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  for  conspiring  against  the  state;  the 
other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery  and  corruption. 
Atratinus's  son  was  now  revenging  his  father's 
quarrel,  and  accused  Ccelius  of  public  violence, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  Dio, 
the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy;  and  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius  : 
he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant ;  whose  resentment, 
for  her  favours  slighted  by  him,  was  the  real  source 
of  all  his  trouble.  In  this  speech  Cicero  treats  the 
character  and  gallantries  of  Clodia,  her  commerce 
with  Ccelius,  and  the  gaieties  and  licentiousness  of 
youth,  with  such  a  vivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  which  he  has 
left  to  us.  Ccelius,  who  was  truly  a  libertine,  lived 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of 
Clodius,  and,  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  ex- 
travagance, it  was  objected,  that  a  young  man,  in 
no  public  employment,  should  take  a  separate  house 
from  his  father,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  :  to  which  Cicero  replied,  that  Clo- 
dius, he  perceived,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  by 
setting  the  value  of  it  so  high  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
was  but  a  little  paltry  dwelling,  of  small  rent,  scarce 
above  eighty  pounds  per  annum.*  Ccelius  was  ac- 
quitted, and  ever  after  professed  the  highest  regard 
for  Cicero  ;  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence  of 

Garama  caput  Garamantum :  omnia  armis  Romanis  superata,  eta  Cornelio  Balbo 
triumphata,  uno  omnium  externo  curru  ct  Quiritium  jure  donato  :  quippe  Gadibus 
jiato  civitas  Rom.  cum  Balbo  majore  patruo  data  est.     lb.  5.  5. 

*  Sumptus  unius  generis  objectus  est,  habitationis  :  triginta  rnillibus  dixistis  eum 
habitare.  Nunc  demum  intelligo  P.  Ciodii  insuam  es«e  venalem,  cujus  hie  in  »di- 
eulis  habitet,  decern,  ut  opinor,  rnillibus.     ProCrelio.  7. 


a 
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letters,  which  will  give  us  occasion  to  speak  more 
of  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 

Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem, 
about  this  time,  in  compliment  to  Caesar:  and  ex- 
cuses his  not  sending  it  to  Atticus,  because  Caesar 
pressed  to  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no  copy : 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  says,  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  digest  the  meanness  of  recanting  his 
old  principles.  "  But  adieu,"  says  he,  "  to  all  right, 
"true,  honest  counsels:  it  is  incredible,  what  per- 
"  fitly  there  is  in  those,  who  want  to  be  leaders,  and 
"  who  really  would  be  so,  if  there  was  any  faith  in 
"  them.  1  felt  what  they  were  to  my  cost,  when  I 
"  was  drawn  in,  deserted,  and  betrayed  by  them  :  I 
"  resolved  still  to  act  on  with  them  in  all  things; 
but  found  them  the  same  as  before;  till,  by  your 
advice,  I  came  at  last  to  a  better  mind.  You  will 
tell  me,  that  you  advised  me  indeed  to  act,  but 
not  to  write ;  it  is  true ;  but  I  was  willing  to  put 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  adhering  to  my  new 
alliance,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  those,  who,  instead  of  pitying  me,  as  they 
ought,  never  cease  envying  me.  But  since  those 
who  have  no  power  will  not  love  me,  my  business 
is  to  acquire  the  love  of  those  who  have  :  you  will 
"  say,  I  wish  that  you  had  done  it  long  ago  ;  I  know 
"  you  wished  it ;  and  I  was  a  mere  ass  for  not  mind- 
"  ing  you."* 

In  this  year,  also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated 
letter  to  Lucceius,  in  which  he  presses  him  to  at- 
tempt the  history  of  his  transactions  :  Lucceius  was 

*  Urge  bar  ab  eo,  ad  quem  misi,  et  non  habebam  exemplar.  Quid  ?  etiam,  (du- 
dum  circiynrodq,  quod  devorandum  est)  subturpicula  mihi  videbatur  ■nraXivaSta :  sed 
valeant  recta,  vera,  honesta  consilia.  Non  est  credible,  quae  sitperfidia  in  istis  prin- 
cipibus,  ut  voluut  esse,  ct  ut  essent,  si  quicquam  habeient  fidei.  Senseram,  noram, 
inductus,  relictus,  projectus  ab  iis  :  tamen  hoc  erat  in  animo,  ut  cum  iis  in  Rep.  con- 
sentirem.  Iidem  erant,  qui  fuerant.  Vix  aliquando  te  auctore  resipivi.  Dices,  et 
te  monuisse,  quae  facerem,  non  etiam  ut  scriberem.  Ego  mehercule  mihi  necessitatem 
volui  imponere  hi^jus  novae  conjunctionis,  ne  qua  mihi  liceret  labiad  illos,  qui  etiam 
turn  cum  misereri  mei  debent,  non  desinunt  invidere.  Sed  tamen  modici  fuimus 
lizro&i<rit,  ut  scripsi — Sed  quoniam  qui  nihil  possnnt,  ii  me  amare  nolunt,  demus 
operam,  ut  ab  iis,  qui  possunt,  diligainur ;  dices,  vellem  jamprideni.  Scio  te  vpluisse, 
et  me  asinum  germanum  fuisse.     Ad  Att.  4.  5. 

Scribis  poema  ab  eo  nosrum  probari.      Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 
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a  man  of  eminent  learning  and   abilities,  and  had 
just  finished  the  history  of  the  Italic  and  Marian 
civil  wars  ;  with  intent  to  carry  it  down  through  his 
own  times,  and,  in  the  general  relation,  to  include, 
as  he  had  promised,  a  particular  account  of  Cicero's 
acts  ;  but  Cicero,  who  was  pleased  with  his  style 
and  manner  of  writing,  labours  to  engage  him  in 
this  letter,  to  postpone  the  design  of  his  continued 
history,  and  enter  directly  on  that  separate  period, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  consulship  to  his  resto- 
ration :  comprehending  Catiline's  conspiracy,   and 
his  own  exile.     He  observes,  that  this  short  interval 
was  distinguished  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents, 
and  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  as  furnished  the 
happiest  materials,  both  to  the  skill  of  the  writer, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  reader  ;  that,  when  an 
author's  attention  was  confined  to  a  single  and  se- 
lect subject,  he  was   more  capable  of  adorning  it 
and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the  wide  and  dif- 
fusive field  of  general  history  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
think  the  facts  themselves  worth  the  pains  of  adorn- 
ing, that  he  would  yet  allow  so  much  to  friendship, 
to  affection,  and  even  to  that  favour,  which  he  had 
so  laudably  disclaimed   in  his  prefaces,  as  not  to 
confine  himself  scrupulously  to   the  strict  laws  of 
history,  and  the  rules  of  truth. — That,  if  he  would 
undertake  it,  he  would  supply  him  with  some  me- 
moirs, or  commentaries,  for  the  foundation  of  his 
work  ;  if  not,  that  he  himself  should  be  forced  to 
do,  what  many  had  done  before  him,  write  his  own 
life;  a  task  liable  to  many  exceptions  and  difficul- 
ties ;  where  a  man  would  necessarily  be  restrained 
by  modesty,  on  the  one  hand,  or  partiality  on  the 
other,  either  for  blaming,  or  praising   himself  so 
much  as  he  deserved,  &c* 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
Cicero's  vanity,  and  excessive  love  of  praise :  but 

*  Ep.  Fara.  I?. 
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we  must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  philoso- 
pher, but  a  statesman,  conscious  of  the  greatest 
services  to  his  country,  for  which  he  had  been  bar- 
barously treated  ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  more 
eager  to  have  them  represented  in  an  advantageous 
light,  and  impatient  to  taste  some  part  of  that  glory, 
when  living,  which  he  was  sure  to  reap  from  them 
when  dead  :  and  as  to  the  passage  which  gives  the 
offence,  where  he  presses  his  friend  to  exceed  even 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  his  praises,  it  is  urged  only, 
we  see,  conditionally,  and  upon  an  absurd  or  im- 
probable supposition,  that  Lucceius  did  not  think 
the  acts  themselves  really  laudable,  or  worth  prais- 
ing :  but  whatever  exceptions  there  may  be  to  the 
morality,  there  can  be  none  to  the  elegance  and 
composition  of  the  letter ;  which  is  filled  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  sentiments,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history  ; 
so  that  it  is  justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces 
of  the  epistolary  kind,  which  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity.  Cicero  had  employed  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  upon  it,  and  was  pleased  with  his 
success  in  it:  for  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  and  wished  him  to  get  a  copy  of 
it  from  their  friend  Lucceius.  The  effect  of  it  was, 
that  Lucceius  undertook  what  Cicero  desired,  aud 
probably  made  some  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero 
sent  him  the  memoirs,  which  he  promised,  and 
Lucceius  lived  many  years  after,  in  an  uninterrupted 
friendship  with  him,  though  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  of  his  writings,  had  the  fortune  to  be  pre- 
served to  succeeding  ages.* 

All  people's  eyes  and  inclinations  began  now  to 
turn  towards  Caesar ;  who,  by  the  eclat  of  his  vic- 
tories, seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  him- 
self: and    by  his   address   and   generosity,  gained 

*  Epistolam,  Lucceio  qnam  rnisi — fac  nt  ab  eo  sumas :  valde  bella  est :  emnqiie  at  ad 
proper^  adhorteris.et,  quod  mihi  ?ph,i  t';i<  tunimrescripsitjagasgratias.     Ad  Att.  4.<j, 
l'u  Lucccio  Iibrum  nostrum  dabis,     lb.  11. 
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ground  upon  him  daily  in  authority  and  influence 
iu  public  affairs.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Luca ; 
whither  a  vast  concourse  of  all  ranks  resorted  to 
him  from  Rome.  Here  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
again  made  friends  by  him  :  and  a  project  formed, 
that  they  should  jointly  seize  the  consulship  for  the 
next  year,  though  they  had  not  declared  themselves 
candidates  within  the  usual  time.  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  enemy,  was  one  of  the 
competitors ;  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  suc- 
cess, could  not  forbear  bragging,  that  he  would 
effect,  when  consul,  what  he  could  not  do  when 
praetor  ;  rescind  Caesar's  acts,  and  recal  him  from 
his  government  :*  which  made  them  resolve  at  all 
hazards  to  defeat  him.  What  greatly  favoured  their 
design,  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  tribune,  C.  Cato ; 
who,  to  revenge  himself  on  Marcellinus,  for  not 
suffering  him  to  hold  any  assemblies  of  the  people, 
for  promulgating  his  laws,  would  not  suffer  the 
consuls  to  hold  any  for  the  choice  of  the  magis- 
trates, f  The  triumvirate  supported  him  in  this  re- 
solution till  the  year  expired,  and  the  government 
fell  into  an  interregnum ;  when,  by  faction  and 
violence,  and  the  terror  of  troops,  poured  into  the 
city,  they  extorted  the  consulship  out  of  the  hands 
of  Domitius,  and  secured  it  to  themselves. J  This 
made  Pompey  generally  odious,  who,  in  all  this 
height  of  greatness,  could  not  defend  himself  from 
the  perpetual  railleries  and  insults  of  his  adver- 
saries ;  which  yet  he  bore  with  singular  temper 
and  patience.  Marcellinus  was  constantly  alarming 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power  ;  and  as  he 
was  haranguing,  one  day,  on  that  subject,  being 

*  Sed  cum  L.  Domitius  consulatus  candidatus  palam  minaretur,  consulem  se  effec- 
turum,  quod  prastor  nequisset,  adempturumque  ei  exercitus.  Crassum  Pompeiumque 
in  urbem  provincial  sua?  Lucam  extraclos  coiupulit,  ut  detrudendi  Domitii  causa  al- 
teram consulatuin  peterent.     Sueton.  J.  Cass.  24. 

t  Consul — dies  comitiales  exemit  omnes— C.  Cato  concionatus  est,  comitia  haberi 
non  siturum,  sisibi  cum  populo  agendi  dies  essent  exempti.     Ad  Quint.  2.  6. 

t  Quid  enim  hoc  miserius,  quam  eum,  qui  tot  annos,  quot  habet,  desiguatus  consul 
fuerit,  consulem  fieri  non  posse?  &c.     Ad  Att.  4.  8.     Vid.  Dio,  p.  103. 
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. _____ 

encouraged  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people; 
"  Cry  out,  citizens,"  says  he,  "  cry  out  while  you 
"  may  ;  for  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  power  to  do 
"  so  with  safety/'*  Cn.  Piso,  also,  a  young  noble- 
man, who  had  impeached  Manilius  Crispus,  a  man 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  notoriously  guilty,  being 
provoked  by  Ponipey's  protection  of  him,  turned 
his  attack  against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged 
him  with  many  crimes  against  the  state;  being 
asked,  therefore,  by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  chuse 
to  impeach  him,  rather  than  the  criminal,  he  replied, 
briskly,  that  if  he  would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial, 
without  raising  a  civil  war,  he  would  soon  bring 
him  before  his  judges. j" 


A.  Urb.  698.    Cic.  52.    Coss. — Cn.  Poinpeius  Magnus  II.    M.  Licintus  Crassus  II. 

During  the  continuance  qf  these  tumults,  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero 
retired  into  the  country;  where  he  staid  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  much  out  of  humour,  and  disgusted 
both  with  the  Republic  and  himself.  Atticus's 
constant  advice  to  him  was,  to  consult  his  safety 
and  interest,  by  uniting  himself  with  the  men  of 
power;  and  they,  on  their  part,  were  as  constantly 
inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  assurances  of 
their  affection  :  but,  in  his  answers  to  Atticus,  he 
observes,  that  their  two  cases  were  very  different; 
that  Atticus,  having  no  peculiar  character,  suffered 
no  peculiar  indignity;  nothing  but  what  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  citizens ;  whereas  his  own  condition 
was  such,  that,  if  he  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do, 
he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  if  what 
was  useful  only  to  himself,  as  a  slave ;  if  nothing  at 

*  Acclamate,  inqtrit,  Quirites,  acclamate,  dum  licet:  jam  enhn  vobis  iropune 
facere  non  licebit.     Val.  Max.  6.  2. 

t  Da,  inquit,  prides  Reip.  te,  si  postulates  fueris,  civile bellum  non  excitaturum  ; 
etiain  de  tuo  prius,  quam  de  Manila  capite,  in  concilium  judices  inittam.     lb. 
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all,  as  quite  oppressed  and  subdued  :  that  his  un- 
easiness was  the  greater,  because  he  could  not  shew 
it  without  being  thought  ungrateful  : — "  Shall  1 
"  withdraw  myself,  then,"  says  he,  "from  business, 
"  and  retire  to  the  port  of  ease  ?  That  will  not  be 
"  allowed  to  me.  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to 
"  the  wars,  and,  after  having  refused  to  command, 
"  submit  to  be  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so  ;  for  I 
"  see  that  it  is  your  advice,  and  wish  that  I  had 
"  always  followed  it :  or,  shall  I  resume  my  post, 
"  and  enter  again  into  affairs?  I  cannot  persuade 
"  myself  to  that,  but  begin  to  think  Philoxenus  in 
the  right;  who  chose  to  be  carried  back  to  prison, 
rather  than  commend  the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is 
what  I  am  now  meditating;  to  declare  my  dislike 
at  least  of  what  they  are  doing."* 
Such  were  the  agitations  of  his  mind  at  this  time, 
as  he  frequently  signifies  in  his  letters  :  he  was  now 
at  one  of  his  villas,  on  the  delightful  shore  of  Baiae, 
the  chief  place  of  resort  and  pleasure  for  the  great 
and  rich  :  Pompey  came  thither  in  April,  and  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  sent  him  his  compliments, 
and  spent  his  whole  time  with  him  :  they  had  much 
discourse  on  public  affairs,  in  which  Pompey  ex- 
pressed great  uneasiness,  and  owned  himself  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  own  part  in  them  ;  but  Cicero,  in  his 
account  of  the  conversation,  intimates  some  suspi- 
cion of  his  sincerity.!    In  the  midst  of  this  company 

*  Tuquidem,  etsi  es  natura  ttoXitixoj,  tamen  nullam  habes  propriam  servitutem  : 
communi  frueris  nomine.  Ego  vero,  qui,  si  loquor  de  Repub.  quod  oportet,  insanus, 
si  quod  opus  est,  servus  existimor,  si  taceo,  oppressus  et  captus  ;  quo  dolore  esse 
debeo?  quo  sum  scilicet  hoc  etiam  acriore,  quod  ne  dolere  quidem  possum,  ut  non 
ingratus  videar.  Quid  si  cessare  libeat  et  in  otii  porturu  confugere?  Nequicquam. 
Imrao  etiam  in  bellum  et  in  castra  :  ergo  erimus  liualdi  qui  ra-yoi  esse  noluimus?  Sic 
faciendum  est;  tibienimipsi.cui  utinam  semper paruissem,  sic  video  placere.  Reliqui 
est,  ItsL^tbsj  'i'Kaysq,  Ta.vTavx.6t7/jt.fi ;  non  mehercule  possum  :  et  Philoxeno  ignosco,  qui 
reduci  in  carcereni  maluit.  Veruntamen  id  ipsum  mecum  in  his  locis  commentor,  ut 
ista  improbem.     Ad  Att.  4.  6. 

The  story  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Philoxenus,  the  poet,  is  (old 
by  Diodorus  Siculus.     Lib.  15,  p.  331. 

t  Pompeius  in  Cumanum  Parilibus  venit:  misit  ad  me  statim  qui  salutem  nuntia- 
ret:  ad  eum  postri(iie  mane  vadebarn.     Ad  Att.  4.  x. 

Nos  hie  cum  Pompeio  fuimus :  sane  sibi  displicens  ;  ut  loquebatur ;  sicesteniro 
in  hoc  homine  dicendum. — In  no*  vero  suavissime  eii'usus ;  venil  etiam  ad  rue  in 
Cuniamuu  a  se.     ib.  9. 
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and  diversion,  Cicero's  entertainment  was  in  his 
studies  ;  for  he  never  resided  any  where  without  se- 
eming to  himself  the  use  of  a  good  library  :  here  he 
had  the  command  of  Faustus's,  the  son  of  Sylla, 
and  son-in-law  of  Pompey  ;  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  Italy ;  gathered  from  the  spoils  of  Greece, 
and  especially  of  Athens,  from  which  Sylla  brought 
away  many  thousand  volumes.  He  had  nobody 
in  the  house  with  him  but  Dionvsius,  a  learned 
Greek  slave,  whom  Atticus  had  made  free,  and  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  young* 
Ciceros,  the  son  and  the  nephew  :  with  this  compa- 
nion he  was  devouring  books,  since  the  wretched 
state  of  the  public  had  deprived  him,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  all  other  pleasures.  "  I  had  much  rather,"  says 
he,  to  Atticus,  "  be  sitting  on  your  little  bench, 
"  under  Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs 
"  of  our  great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn  with  you,  in 
"  your  walks,  than  with  him,  whom  it  must,  I  see, 
"  be  my  fate  to  walk  with  :  as  for  the  success  of 
"  that  walk,  let  Fortune  look  to  it,  or  some  god,  if 
"  there  be  any,  who  takes  care  of  us."*  He  men- 
tions, in  the  same  letter,  a  current  report  at  Puteoli, 
that  King  Ptolemv  was  restored  ;  and  desires  to 
know  what  account  thev  had  of  it  at  Rome  :  the 
report  was  very  true;  for  Gabinius,  tempted  by 
Ptolemy's  gold,  and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  en- 
couraged also,  as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself, 
undertook  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  with  his 
Syrian  army  ;  which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  the  king's  enemies,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the 
direction  of  the  sybil:  this  made  a  great  noise  at 

*  Ego  hie  pascor  Bibliotheca  Fausti.  Fortasse  tu  putabas  his  rebus  Puteolanis  el 
Lucri.nensibus.  No  ista  quidem  desunt.  Sed  mehercule  a  ceteris  oblectationlbiis  de- 
seror  el  voluptati bus  propter  Rempub.  sic  Uteris  sustentor  et  recreor:  maloque  in 
ilia  tua  sedecula,  quaiu  habes  sub  imagine  Aristotelis,  sedere,  quam  mistotuai  sella 
cunili,  let  -unique  apud  te  ambulare,  quam  cum  eo,  quocum  video  esse  ainliulanm:ni. 
Si   i  de  ilia  ambulations  fors  videret;  ant  si  qui  est,  qui  cure!  Deus.     lb.  10. 

\  os  liic  rbraruus  litems  cum  homiiie  mirilico,  ita  mehercule  sentio,  Dionvsio. 
lb.  1 1. 
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Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  their  displeasure 
for  it,  very  severely,  at  his  return.* 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  first,  from  his 
nearer  government  of  Macedonia;  after  an  inglorious 
administration  of  a  province,  whence  no  consular 
senator  had  ever  returned  but  to  a  triumph.  For 
though,  on  the  account  of  some  trilling  advantage 
in  the  field,  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  saluted 
emperor  by  his  army,  yet  the  occasion  was  so  con- 
temptible, that  he  durst  not  send  any  letters  upon  it 
to  the  senate;  but,  after  oppressing  the  subjects, 
plundering  the  allies,  and  losing  the  best  part  of  his 
troops,  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who 
invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country,  he  ran  away,  in 
disguise,  from  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he 
disbanded,  at  last,  without  their  pay/f  When  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  he  stripped  his  fasces  of  their 
laurel,  and  entered  the  city  obscurely  and  ignomi- 
nious! y,  without  any  other  attendance  than  his  own 
retinue.^  On  his  first  appearance  in  public,  trust- 
ing to  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  Caesar,  he 
had  the  hardiness  to  attack  Cicero,  and  complain 
to  the  senate  of  his  injurious  treatment  of  him:  but 
when  he  began  to  reproach  him  with  the  disgrace  of 
his  exile,  the  whole  assembly  interrupted  him  by  a 
loud  and  general  clamour. §     Among  other  things 

•Vid.Dio.L39.  p.  116,  kc. 

+  Ex  qua  aliquot  praetorio  iroperio,  consuiari  quidem  nemo  rediit,  qui  incolumi* 
fuerit,  qui  non  triumphant.     In  Pison.  16. 

I  I  ex  ea  provincia,  qtKfi  fu.it  ex  omnibus  una  maxime  triumphalis,  nullas  sit  ad  se- 
im  litteras  mittere  au-sns.     Nuntius  ad  senatum  missus  estnullus.     lb.  19. 

]\litto  de  amissa  maxima  parte exercitus— 20. — 

DyrrhacbiiiHi  ut  venil  decedens,  obsessus  est  ab  iis  ipsis  militibus — Quibns  cum 
juratus  afnrrnasset,  se,  quas  deberentur,  postero  die  peisolutnrnm ;  domum  seabdidit: 
inde  Hoete  intempesta  crepidatus,  veste  serviii  navem  conscendit — 38. — 

+  Sic  iste — Macedonicus  Imperalor  in  nrbera  se  intulit,  ut  nullius  negotiatoris  ob- 
seurissimi  reditus  unquam  fuerit  desertior. — 23. 

Cumtu — detractam  e  cuientis  fascibus  lauream  ad  portam  Esquilinam  abjecistt. 
lb.  30. 

&  Tune  ausus  es  meura  discessum  ilium — Matedicti  et  contomeliae  loco  ponere? 
Quo  quidem  tempore  cepi,  patres  conscripti,  fructum  immortalem  vestriin  me  anions 
—  qui  non  admurmuratione,  sed  vote,  et  clamore  abjecti  hominis — petulantiam  fie- 
gistls.     Lb.  14. 
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with  which  he  upbraided  Cicero,  he  told  him,  that 
it  was  not  any  envy  for  what  he  had  done,  but  the 
vanity  of  what  he  had  said,  which  had  driven  him 
into  exile ;  and  that  a  single  verse  of  his, 

Celaut  arma  Togce,  concedat  laurea  lingux, 

was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity;  by  provoking 
Pompey  to  make  him  feel,  how  much  the  power  of 
the  general  was  superior  to  that  of  the  orator:  he 
put  him  in  mind,  also,  that  it  was  mean  and  unge- 
nerous to  exert  his  spleen  only  against  s»;ch,  whom 
he  had  reason  to  contemn,  without  daring  to  med- 
dle with  those  who  had  more  power,  and  where 
his  resentment  was  more  due.*  But  it  had  been 
better  for  him  to  have  stifled  his  complaints,  and 
suffered  Cicero  to  be  quiet;  who,  exasperated  by 
his  imprudent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him  upon  the 
spot,  in  an  invective  speech,  the  severest,  perhaps, 
that  was  ever  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the  person,  the 
parts,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  Piso ;  which, 
as  long  as  the  Roman  name  subsists,  must  deliver 
down  a  most  detestable  character  of  him  to  all  pos- 
terity. As  to  the  verse,  with  which  he  was  urged, 
he  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  Piso's  application  of  it, 
and  teils  him,  that  he  had  contrived  a  very  extraor- 
dinary punishment  for  poor  poets,  if  they  were  to 
be  banished  for  every  bad  line :  that  he  was  a  critic 
of  a  new  kind  ;  not  an  Aristarchus,  but  a  gramma- 
tical Phalaris  ;  who,  instead  of  expunging  the  verse, 
was  for  destroying  the  author;  that  the  verse  itself 
could  not  imply  any  affront  to  any  man  whatsoever; 
that  he  was  an  ass,  and  did  not  know  his  letters,  to 
imagine,  that,  by  the  gown,  he  meant  his  own  gown; 
or  by  arms,  the  arms  of  any  particular  general ;  and 
not  to  see,  that  he  was  speaking  only  in  the  poetical 
style;  and,  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  the 

*  Non  ulla  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocuit,  sed  versus  tui. — Hsec  res  tibi  fluctus  illos 
excitavit — 'lusdicis,  inquit,  Toga;,  summum  Imperatorem  esse  cessurum. — 

Paullo  ante  dixisti  me  cum  iis  confiigere,  quos  despicerem  :  non  atlingeve  eos,  qui 
plus  possent,  quibus  iratus  esse  deberera.     lb.  29,  30, 31. 
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other  of  war,  that  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  than 
that  the  tumults  and  dangers  with  which  the  city 
bad  been  threatened,  must  now  give  way  to  peace 
and  tranquillity  ;  that  he  might  have  stuck  a  little 
indeed  in  explaining  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  if 
Piso  himself  had  not  helped  him  out;  who,  by 
trampling  his  own  laurel  under  foot,  at  the  gates  of 
Kome,  had  declared  how  much  he  thought  it  infe- 
rior to  every  other  kind  of  honour: — that  as  for 
Ponipey,  it  was  silly  to  think,  that,  after  the  vo- 
lumes which  he  had  written  in  his  praise,  one  silly 
verse  should  make  him  at  last  his  enemy;  but  that, 
in  truth,  he  never  was  his  enemy  ;  and  if,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  had  shewn  any  coldness  towards 
him,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  perfidy  and  malice  of 
such  as  Piso  ;  who  were  continually  infusing  jealou- 
sies and  suspicions  into  him,  till  they  had  removed 
from  his  confidence  all  who  loved  either  him  or  the 

Republic.* 

About  this  time  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
built  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  use  and  ornament 
of  the  city,  was  solemnly  opened  and  dedicated  : 
it  is  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  for  its  gran- 
deur and  magnificence:  the  plan  was  taken  from 
the  theatre  of  Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so 
as  to  receive  commodiously  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  was  surrounded  by  a  portico,  to  shelter 
the  company  in  bad  weather,  and  had  a  curia,  or 
senate-house,  annexed  to  it;  with  a  basilica  also,  or 
grand  hall,  proper  for  the  sittings  of  judges,  or  any 
other  public  business;  which  were  all  finished  at 

*  Quoniaro  te  non  Arislarchum,  sed  grannnaticum  Phalnrim  habemus,  qui  non 
notain  apponas  ad  malum  versum,  sed  pot-tarn  armis  prosequare — Quid  nunc  te, 
lisine,  literas  doceam?  Non  dixi  hanc  togam,  qua  sum  amictus,  nee  anna,  scutum 
et  gladium  unius  Iniperatoria :  sed  quod  pneis  est  insigoe  etotii,  toga;  contra  autetu 
arma,  tumultus  ac  belli,  more  poetarum  locutus,  hoc  intelligi  volui,  belluun  ac  lie- 
multumpaci  atque  otio  concessurum— in altero— hasrerem,  nisi  tu  expedisses.  Nam 
cum  tu — detractam  ecruentis  fascibus  laureain  ad  pojiam  Esquilinam  abjecisti,  indi- 
casti,  nun  modo  amplissimas,  sed  etiam  minima  (audi  lauream  concessisse — Vis 
Pompeiutu  isto  versu  iuimicum  milii  esse  factum — Prime  nonne  compensabit  cum 
inio  vcrsiculo  tol  uiea  voliimina  laudum  suannn  ?  Vestra  fraudes, — vestras  crim'ma- 
tionei  tnsidjaruni  ruearum— effeceruut  ut  ego  excluderer,  &c.     In  Pison.  30.  31. 
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Pompey's  cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great  number 
of  images,  formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of  men 
and  women,  famed  for  something  very  remarkable 
or  prodigious  in  their  lives  and  characters.*  Attieus 
undertook  the  care  of  placing  all  these  statues,  for 
which  Pompey  charged  Cicero  with  his  thanks  to 
him  ;j"  but  what  made  this  fabric  the  more  surpris- 
ing and  splendid,  was  a  beautiful  temple,  erected 
at  one  end  of  it  to  Venus  the  Conqueress ;  and  so 
contrived,  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve 
as  stairs  to  the  temple.  This  was  designed,  it  is 
said,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  making  so  vast  an 
expense  for  the  mere  use  of  luxury:  the  temple 
being  so  placed,  that  those  who  came  to  the  shows, 
might  seem  to  come  to  worship  the  goddess. ;j; 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey  en- 
tertained the  people  with  the  most  magniiicent 
shows,  which  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Ronm : 
in  the  theatre,  were  stage-plays,  prizes  of  music* 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in  the 
circus,  horse-races,  and  huntings  of  wiid  beasts, 
for  five  days  successively,  in  which  live  hundred 
lions  were  killed,  and  on  the  last  day,  twenty  ele- 
phants; whose  lamentable  howling,  when  mortally 
wounded,  raised  such  a  commiseration  in  the  mul- 
titude, from  a  vulgar  notion  of  their  srreat  sense 
and  love  to  man,  that  it  destroyed  f;be  whole  diver- 
sion of  the  show,  and  drew  curses' on  Pompey 
himself,  for  being  the  author  of  so  much  cruelly  :§ 

*  Pompeius  Magnus  in  ornamentis  theatri  mirabiles  fama  posuit  imagines;  ob  id 
diligentius  magnorum  artificum  ingeniis  eiaboratas  :  inier  quas  legitur  Eutyche, 
a  viginti  liberis  rogo  illata,  enixa  triginta  partus ;  Aicippe,  Elephantuni.  Plin. 
Hist.  7.  3. 

t  Tibi  etiam  gratias  agebat,  quod  signa  componenda  suscepisses.     Ad  Att.  4.  9. 

i  Quum  Pompeius,  inquit,  aedem  Victoria:  dedicaturus  esset,  cujus  gradus  vicem 
theatri  essent,  &c.     A.  Ge!l.  X.  1.     Vid.  Tertull.  de  Spectac. 

Dion.  Cassius  mentions  it,  as  a  tradition  he  had  met  with,  that  this  theatre  was 
not  really  built  by  Pompey,  but  by  his  freedman,  Demetrius,  who  had  made  him- 
self richer  than  Ins  master,  by  attending  him  in  his  wars  ;  and,  to  take  off  the  envy 
of  raising  so  vast  an  estate,  laid  out  a  considerable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre, 
and  gave  the  honour  of  it  to  Pompey.  Dio,  p.  10?.  Senec.  de  Tranq.  Anim. 
e.  8. 

$  Magnificentissima  rero  Pompeii  nostri  mimera  in  secundo  Consulatu.  De 
O/fir;.  g.  16. 
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so  true  it  is,  what  Cicero  observes  of  this  kind  of 
prodigality,  that  there  is  no  real  dignity,  or  lasting 
honour  in  it :  that  it  satiates,  while  it  pleases,  and  is 
forgotten,  as  soon  as  it  is  over.*  It  gives  us,  how- 
ever, a  genuine  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
these  principal  subjects  of  Rome :  who,  from  their 
private  revenues,  could  raise  such  noble  buildings, 
and  provide  such  shows,  from  the  several  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  no  monarch  on  earth  is  now 
able  to  exhibit. 

Cicero,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was  present  at 
these  shows,  out  of  compliment  to  Pompey,  and 
gives  a  particular  account  of  them  to  his  friend 
M.  Marius,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from 
his  books  and  retreat  in  the  country.  "  The  old 
"  actors,"  says  he,  "  who  had  left  the  stage,  came 
"  on  to  it  again  in  honour  to  Pompey ;  but,  for  the 
"  sake  of  their  own  honour,  ought  rather  to  have 
"  staid  away;  our  friend  iEsopus  appeared  to  be 
"quite  sunk  and  worn  out;  so  that  all  people 
"  seemed  willing  to  grant  him  his  quietus;  for,  in 
"  attempting  to  raise  his  voice,  where  he  had  oc- 
"  casion  to  swear,  his  speech  faullered  and  failed 
"  him.  In  the  other  plays,  the  vast  apparatus,  and 
"  crowded  machinery  which  raised  the  admiration 
"  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the  entertainment:  six  hun- 
"  dred  mules,  infinite  treasures  of  plate,  troops  of 
"  horse  and  foot  fighting  on  the  staire.  The  hunt- 
"  ings,  indeed,  were  magnificent ;  but  what  plea- 
"  sure,  to  a  man  of  taste,  to  see  a  poor  weak  fellow 
"  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast ;  or,  a  noble  beast 
"  struck  dead  with  a  spear:  the  last  day's  show  of 


Pompeii  quoque  altero  Consulatu,  dedicatione  templi  Veneris  victricis,  pug- 
r.avere  in  Circo  viginti  elephantes.  Amissa  fugre  spe  misericord iam  vulgi  inenar- 
rabili  habit u  querentes  supplicavere,  quadani,  sese  lamentatione  complorantes,  tanto 
populi  dolore,  ut  oblitus  Imperatoris.  Flens  universus  consurgeret,  dirasque  Foni- 
peio,  quas  ilie  mox  bit,  poenas  imprecaretur.  Plin.  1.  3.  7.  Vid.  Dio,  1.  39.  p. 
107.     It.  Pint,   in  Pomp. 

*  In  bis  iniinitis  sumptibus,  nihil  nos  magnopere  mirari :  rum  nee  necessitati  sub- 
venidtur,  nee  dignitas  augeatur  :  ipsaque  ilia  delectatip  niuititudinis  sit  ad  breve 
exiguumque  Umpus;  in  quo  tamen  ipso  una  cum  satietate  memoria  quoque  moriatur 
vdiiptatis.     De  Olne.  2.  1(3. 
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"  elephants,  instead  of  delight,  raised  a  general 
"  compassion,  and  an  opinion  of  some  relation  be- 
"  tween  that  animal  and  man  :  but,  Sest  you  should 
"  think  me  wholly  happy,  in  these  days  of  diver- 
"  sion,  I  have  almost  burst  myself  in  the  defence 
"  of  your  friend  Gallns  Caumius.  If  the  city 
"  would  be  as  kind  to  me,  as  they  are  to  JEsopus, 
"  I  would  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  you, 
*'  and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  ease."* 

The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, without  its  annual  magistrates:  for  the  elec- 
tions, which  had  been  postponed  from  the  last  year, 
were  stili  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they  could 
settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them  to  their 
own  creatures:  which  they  effected,  at  last,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  two  tribunes,  who  slipped  into  the 
office  against  their  will :  but  the  most  remarkable 
repulse  was,  of  M.  Cato  from  the  prae.torsbip, 
which  was  given  to  Vatinius;  from  the  best  citizen 
to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  the  Cy- 
prian voyage,  was  complimented  by  the  senate,  for 
that  service,  with  the  offer  of  the  praetorship  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  f  But  he  declined  the  com- 
pliment, thinking  it  more  agreeable  to  his  charac- 
ter to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people:  but  when  the  election  came 
on,  in  which  he  was  thought  sure  of  success,  Pom- 
pey  broke  up  the  assembly,  on  pretence  of  some- 
what inauspicious  in  the  heavens,  and,  by  intrigue 
and  management,  got  Vatinius  declared  praetor,  who 
had  been  repulsed  the  year  before,  with  disgrace, 
from  the  aedileshiprj:  but  this  being  carried  by 
force  of  money,  and  likely  to  produce  an  impeach- 
ment  of  Vatinius,   Afranius    moved  for  a  decree, 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  1 . 

t  Cujus  miuisterii  gratia  Senatus  relationem  interpemi  jubebat,  ut  prsetoriis  comi- 
tiis  extra  ordtnem  ratio  ejus  haberetur.  Sed  ipse  id  fieri  passus  non  est.  Val. 
Max.  4.  1.     Plut.  in  Cato. 

X  Proxiina  dementis  suffragia — qmoniam  quem  honorein  Catoni  negaverant,  Va- 
tiuio  dare  coacti  sunt.     Val.  Max.  7.  5.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 
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that  the  praetors  should  not  be  questioned  for  bri- 
bery after  their  election,  which  passed,  against  the 
general  humour  of  the  senate,  with  an  exception 
only  of  sixty  days,  in  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  private  men.  The  pretence  for  the  de- 
cree was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  being  spent,  the 
whole  would  pass  without  any  praetors  at  all,  if 
a  liberty  of  impeaching  was  allowed.  "  Prom  this 
"  moment,"  says  Cicero,  "  they  have  given  the  ex- 
"  elusion  to  Cato  ;  and,  being  masters  of  all,  resolve 
"  that  ail  the  world  shall   know  it."* 

Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  adjoining  por 
tico  of  Catulus,  were  now  finished,  and,  as  he  and 
his  brother  were  the  curators,  likewise,  of  the  re- 
pairs of  the  temple  of  Tellus,'f  so  they  seem  to  have 
provided  some  inscriptions  for  these  buildings,  in 
honour  and  memory  of  themselves :  but,  since  no 
public  inscriptions  could  be  set  up,  unless  by  pub- 
lic authority,  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  oppo- 
sition from  Clodius.  Cicero  mentioned  the  case 
to  Pompey,  who  promised  his  assistance,  but  ad- 
vised him  to  talk  also  with  Crassus,  which  he  took 
occasion  to  do,  as  he  attended  him  home  one  day 
from  the  senate.  Crassus  readily  undertook  the 
affair,  and  told  him,  that  Clodius  had  a  point  to 
carry  for  himself,  by  Pompey's  help  and  his,  and 
that,  if  Cicero  would  not  oppose  Clodius,  he  was 
persuaded  that  Clodius  would  not  disturb  him ;  to 
which  Cicero  consented.  Clodius's  business  was, 
to  procure  one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieute- 
nancies, that  he  might  go  with  a  public  character 
to  Byzantium  and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gather  the 
money  which  they  owed  him  for  past  services. 
"  As  it  is  a  mere  money  matter,"  says  Cicero,  "  I 

*  A.  D.  III.  id.  Maii  S.  C  factum  est  de  ambiru  in  Afranii  sententiam.  Sed 
magno  cum  gernitu  Senatus.  Consules  non  sunt  persecuti  eonim  sententias :  qui 
Afrania  cum  essent  assensi  addiderunt,  ut  pratores  ita  crearcntur,  ut  flics  LX.  pri- 
vati  cssenf. — Eo  die  Catonem  plane  repudiarunt.  Quid  niulta  ?  Teuent  omnia, 
idque  ita  omnes  intelligere  volunt.     Ad  Quint.  2.  9. 

t  Quod   -Kdi-s  Telluris  est  curationis  meie,     De  Ilarusp.  resp.  14. 
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"  shall  not  concern  myself  about  it,  whether  I  gain 
"  my  own  point  or  not,  though  Pompey  and  Cras- 
"  sus  have  jointly  undertaken  it ;  but  he  seems  to 
"  have  obtained  what  he  desired,  since,  besides  the 
"  intended  inscriptions,  he  mentions  a  statue  also 
"  of  his  brother,  which  he  had  actually  erected  at 
"the  temple  ofTellus."* 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  interests 
of  the  triumvirate,  published  a  law,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term  of  live 
years :  to  Pompey,  Spain  and  Afric ;  to  Crassus, 
Syria,  and  the  Parthian  war,  with  a  power  of  rais- 
ing what  forces  they  thought  fit :  aud  that  Caesar's 
commission  should  be  renewed  also  for  five  years 
more.  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  generality  of 
the  senate ;  and,  above  all,  by  Cato,  Favonius,  and 
two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito,  and  P.  Aqui- 
liusGallus:  but  the  superior  force  of  the  consuls 
and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed,  and  cleared  the 
Forum  by  violence  of  all  their  opponents.  The  law 
no  sooner  passed,  than  Crassus  began  to  prepare 
for  his  eastern  expedition ;  and  was  in  such  haste 
to  set  forward,  that  he  left  Rome  above  two  months 
before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship :  his  eager- 
ness to  involve  the  Republic  in  a  desperate  war, 
for  which  the  Parthians  had  given  no  pretext,  was 
generally  detested  by  the  city  :  the  tribune  Ateius 
declared  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by  all  the  au- 
spices, and  denounced  direful  imprecations  against 
it ;  but  finding  Crassus  determined  to  march,  in 
defiance  of  all  religion,  he  waited  for  him  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and,  having  dressed  up  a  little 
altar,  stood   ready  with  a  fire  and  sacrifice  to  de- 

*  Multa  nocte  cum  Vibullio  veni  ad  Pompeium.  Cumque  ego  egissem  de  istis 
operibus  et  inscriptionibus,  per  mihi  benigue  respondit.  Cum  Crasso  se  dixit  loqui 
velle,  mihique,  ut  idem  facerem  suasit.  Crassum  Consulem  ex  Senatu  domum 
reduxi :  suscepit  rem,  dixitque  esse  quod  Clodius  hoc  tempore  cuperet  se,  et  per 
Pompeium  consequi.  Putare  se,  si  ego  eum  non  impedirem,  posse  me  adipisci  sine 
contentione  quod  vellem,  &c.     Ad  Quint.  2.  9. 

Reddita  est  mihi  pervetus  epistola;  in  qua  de  JF.de  Telluris,  et  de  porticu  Catuii 
me  admones.  Fit  utruinqne  diligenter.  Ad  Telluris  etiam  tuam  slatuam  locavi. 
lb  3.  1. 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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rote  him  to  destruction.*  Ateius  was  afterwards 
turned  out  of  the  senate  by  Appius,  when  he  was 
censor,  for  falsifying  the  auspices  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  miserable  fate  of  Crassus  supported  the 
credit  of  them ;  and  confirmed  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion of  the  inevitable  force  of  those  ancient  rites, 
in  drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance  on  all? 
who  presumed  to  contemn  them.f  Appius  was 
one  of  the  augurs ;  and  the  only  one  of  the  col- 
lege, who  maintained  the  truth  of  their  auguries, 
and  the  reality  of  divination;  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  rest ;  who  charged  him  also  with 
an  absurdity,  in  the  reason,  which  he  subscribed, 
for  his  censure  upon  Ateius,  viz.  that  he  had  falsi- 
fied the  auspices,  and  brought  a  great  calamity  on 
the  Roman  people:  for  if  the  auspices,  they  said, 
were  false,  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect, 
or  be  the  cause  of  that  calamity  .J  But  though 
they  were  undoubtedly  forged,  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  a  real  influence  on  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus  :  for  the  terror  of  them  had  deeply 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  made  them 
turn  every  thing  which  they  saw,  or  heard,  to  an 
omen  of  their  ruin ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  sight,  they  were  struck  with  such  a  panic, 
that  they  had  not  courage  or  spirit  enough  left,  to 
make  a  tolerable  resistance. 

Crassus  was  desirous,  before  he  left  Rome,  to  be 
reconciled  to  Cicero:  they  had  never  been  real 
friends,  but  generally  opposite  in  party  ;  and  Ci- 
cero's early  engagements  with  Pompey  kept  him, 
of  course,  at  a  distance  from  Crassus :  their  cold- 

*  Dio,  1.  39.  p.  109.     Pint,  in  Crass. 

t  M.  Crasso  quid  accident,  videiuus,  dirarum  obnunciatione  ncglecta.  De 
Divio.  1.16. 

$  Solus  enim  multorum  annonim  memoria,  non  decantundi  Augurii,  sed  divinandi 
tenuit  disciplinain :  quern  irridebant  collegse  tui,  eumque  turn  Pisidam,  turn  Soni- 
num  Augurem  esse  dicebant.  Quibus  nulla  videbatur  in  Auguriis  ant  Auspiciis 
praesensio.     lb.  47. 

In  quo  Appius,  bonus  Augur. — Non  satis  scienter — Civem  egregium,  Ateiuiu 
censor  notavit,  quod  ementitura  auspicia  subscripserit. — Quae  si  falsa  fuisset  nullam 
adferre  potuisset  causam  calatuitatis.     lb.  16. 
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ness  was  still  increased  on  account  of  Catiline's  plot, 
of  which   Crassus  was   strongly  suspected ;    and 
charged  Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  that  sus- 
picion :  they  carried  it,  however,  on  both  sides,  with 
much  decency ;  out  of  regard  to  Crassus's  son,  Pub- 
lius,  a  professed  admirer  and  disciple  of  Cicero; 
till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew  up  their 
secret  grudge  into  an   open  quarrel.     The  debate 
was  upon  Gabinius,   whom  Crassus  undertook  to 
defend,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon  Cicero  ; 
who  replied,  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave  a  free 
vent  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus's  many  in- 
juries, which  had   been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
years,  but  lain  dormant  so  long,  that  he  took  it  to  be 
extinguished,  till,  from  this  accident,  it  burst  out  into 
a  flame.   The  quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the.chiefs  of 
the  senate,  who  highly  applauded  Cicero,  in  hopes 
to  embroil  him  with  the  triumvirate :  but  Pompey 
laboured  hard  to  make  it  up,  and  Caesar  also,    by 
letter,  expressed  his  uneasiness  upon  it ;  and  begged 
it  of  Cicero,  as  a  favour,   to   be  reconciled  with 
Crassus ;  so  that  he  could  not  hold  out  against  an 
intercession  so  powerful,  and  so  well  enforced  by 
his  affection  to  vouns:  Crassus  :  their  reconciliation 
was  confirmed  by  mutual  professions  of  a  sincere 
friendship  for  the  future;  and  Crassus,  to  give  a  pub- 
lic testimony  of  it  to  the  city,  invited  himself,  just 
before  his  departure,  to  sup  with  Cicero  ;  who  enter- 
tained him  in  the  gardens  of  his  son-in-law,  Crassi- 
pes.*     These  gardens  were  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  seem  to  have  been  famous  for  their  beauty 

*  Repentinam  ejus  Gabinii  defensionem — Si  sine  ulla  mea  contumelia  suscepisset, 
tulissera:  sed  cum  me  disputantem,  non  lacessentem  leesisset,  exarsi  non  solum  prae- 
genti,  credo,  iracundia  (nam  ea  tam  vehemens  fortasse  non  fuisset)sed  cum  inclusum 
illud  odium  multarum  ejus  in  me  injuriarum,  quod  ego  effudisse  meomne  arbitrabar, 
residuum  tamen  insciente  me  fuisset,  omne  repente  apparuit — Cumque  Pompeius  ita 
contetidisset,  ut  nihil  unquam  magis,  lit  cum  Crasso  redirem  in  gratiam ;  C<esarque 
per  literas  maxima  se  molestia  ex  ilia  contentione  affectum  ostenderet :  habui  non 
temporum  solum  meorum  rationem,  sed  etiam  naturae.  Crassu  que  ut  quasi  testata 
populo  Rom.  esset  nostra  gratia,  paene  a  meis  Laribus  in  provinciam  est  profectus. 
Nam  cum  mihi  condixisset,  ccenavit  apud  me  in  mei  generi  Ciassipedis  horiis.  Ep, 
Jam.  ».  9. 

2  e  2 
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and  situation  :*  and  are  the  only  proof  which  we 
meet  with  of  the  splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of 
Crassipes. 

Cicero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat ;  pleased,  he  says,  that 
he  was  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles,  where  he 
must  either  have  defended  what  he  did  not  approve, 
or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought  not  to  forsake.f 
In  this  retirement,  heputthelasthandtohis  piece,  on 
the  Complete  Orator,  which  he  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
promises  also  to  send  to  Lentulus  ;  telling  him,  that 
he  had  intermitted  his  old  task  of  orations,  and  be- 
taken himself  to  the  milder  and  gentler  studies  ;  in 
which  he  had  finished,  to  his  satisfaction,  three 
books,  by  way  of  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  the 
orator,  in  Aristotle's  manner,  which  would  be  of  use 
to  his  son,  young  Lentulus,  being  drawn,  not  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  the  schools,  and  the  dry  method  of 
precepts,  but  comprehending  all  that  the  ancients, 
and  especially  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  had  taught 
on  the  institution  of  an  orator.  J 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues,  upon 
the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  orator :  the 
principal  speakers  were  P.  Crassus  and  M.  Anto- 
hius ;  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence,  which  Rome 
had  then  known  :  they  were  nearly  forty  years  older 
than  Cicero,  and  the  first  Romans  who  could  pre- 
tend to  dispute  the  prize  of  oratory  with  the  Greeks, 
and  who  carried  the  Latin  tongue  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  left  little  or  no  room  for  any  farther 
improvement. |[     The  disputation  was  undertaken  at 

*  Ad  Quint.  3.  7.     Ad-  Att.  4.  12. 

t  Ego  afuisse  me  in  altercationibus,  quas  in  Senatu  factas  audio,  fcro  non  moleste; 
cam  aut  defendissem  quod  nun  placerct,  aut  defuissem  cui  non  oporteret.  Ad  Att. 
4.  13. 

t  Scrips!  etiam,  (nam  ab  orationibus  dijungo  me  fere,  referoque  ad  mansuetiores 
musas)  scripsi  igitur  Aristotelco  more,  quemadmodum  quidem  volui,  tres  librosin  dis- 
putatione  et  dialogo  de  Oratore,  quos  arbitror  Lentulo  tuo  non  fore  inutiles.  AHior- 
renteniin  a  communibus  praceptis ;  ac  omnem  antiquorum,  ct  Aristoteleani  et  Iso- 
crateam  rationcm  oratoriam  comploctuntur.     Ep,  Fain.  1.  9. 

U  Crassus — quatuor  ct  triginta  turn  Labebat  annos,   totidemque  annis  milii  a?tate 
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the  desire  and  for  the  instruction  of  two  young  ora- 
tors of  great  hopes,  C.  Cottaand  P.  Sulpicius,  who 
were  then  beginning  to  flourish  at  the  bar:  Cicero 
himself  was  not  present  at  it,  but  being  informed  by 
Cotta,  of  the  principal  heads,  and  general  argument 
of  the  whole,  supplied  the  rest  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  different  style  and  manner, 
which  those  great  men  were  known  to  pursue  ;  and 
with  design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  them 
both,  but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had  been  the 
director  of  his  early  studies ;  and  to  whom  he  as- 
signs the  defence  of  that  notion,  which  he  himself 
always  entertained,  of  the  character  of  a  consummate 
speaker.1* 

Atticus  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  trea- 
tise, and  commended  it  to  the  skies  ;  but  objected 
to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  Scasvolafrom  the  dis- 
putation, after  he  had  once  been  introduced  into  the 
first  dialogue.  Cicero  defends  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  god,  Plato,  as  he  calls  him,  in  his  book 
on  Government;  where  the  scene  being  laid  in  the 
house  of  an  old  gentleman,  Cephalus,  the  old  man, 
after  bearing  a  part  in  the  first  conversation,  excuses 
himself  that  he  must  go  to  prayers,  and  returns  no 
more  ;  Plato  not  thinking  it  suitable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  age,  to  be  detained  in  the  company  through 
so  long  a  discourse :  that,  with  greater  reason,  there- 
fore, he  had  used  the  same  caution  in  the  case  of 
Scaevola ;  since  it  was  not  decent  to  suppose  a  per- 


prastabat — Triennio  ipso  minor  quam  Antonius,  quod  idcirco  posui,  ut  dicendi  Latine 
prima  maturitas  qua  astate  extitisset,  posset  notari :  et  intolligeretur,  jam  ad  summum 
paene  esse  perductam,  ut  eo  nihil  ferme  quisquam  addere  posset  nisi  qui  a  philosophia, 
a  jure  civili,  ab  liistoria  fuisset  instructior.     Brut.  275. 

Nunc  ad  Antonium,  Crassumque  pervenimus.  Nam  ego  sic  existimo  bos  oratores 
fuisse  maximos :  et  in  his  primum  cum  Grtecorum  gloria  latine  dicendi  copiam  aaqua- 
tam.     lb.  250. 

*  Nos  enim,  qui  ipsi  sermoni  non  interfuissemus,  etquibusC.  Cotta  tanturnmodo 
locos,  ac  sententias  hujus  disputations  tradidisset,  quo  in  genere  orationis  utrumque 
oratorem  cognoveranius,  id  ipsum  suinus  in  eoruin  sermone  adumbrare  conati.  De 
©rat.  3.  4. 

Ut  ei,  (Crasso)  et  si  n  equaquam  parem  illius  ingenio,  at  pro  nostro  tamen  studia 
Bneritam  giatiam  debitamque  ufcramus.    lb. 
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son  of  his  dignity,  extreme  age,  and  infirm  health, 
spending  several  days  successively  in  another  man's 
house :  that  the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  his 
particular  profession,  but  the  other  two  turned 
chiefly  on  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it 
was  not  proper  for  one  of  Scaevola's  temper  and  cha- 
racter to  assist  only  as  a  hearer.*  This  admirable 
work  remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of  Cice- 
ro's parts  and  abilities  ;  which,  whi!e  it  exhibits  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  out  the 
way,  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  cha- 
racter, it  explains  the  reason,  likewise,  why  nobody 
has  since  equalled  him,  or  ever  will,  till  there  be 
found  again  united,  what  will  hardly  be  found  sin- 
gle in  any  man,  the  same  industry,  and  the  same 
parts. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  assist  at  Milo's  wedding,  who  married 
Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sylla 
the  dictator  ;f  with  whom,  as  some  writers  sa%y,  he 
found  Sallust,  the  historian,  in  bed,  not  long  after, 
and  had  him  soundly  lashed,  before  he  dismissed 
him.  The  consuls,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  having 
reaped  all  the  fruit,  which  they  had  proposed  from 
the  consulship,  of  securing  to  themselves  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  wanted,  were  not  much  concerned 
about  the  choice  of  their  successors  ;  so  that,  after 
postponing  the  election  to  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
gave  way,  at  last,  to  their  enemy,  L.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbns:  being  content  to  have  joined  with  him 
their  friend,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 

*  Quod  in  iis  libris,  quos  laudas,  personam  desideras  Sctevolas.  Non  earn  temere 
dimovi,  sed  feci  idem,  quod  in  woXitei*  Deus  ille  noster,  Plato.  Cum  in  Piraeeum 
Socrates  venisset  ad  Cephalum,  locupletem  et  festivum  senem,  quoad  primus  ille  sev- 
mo  haberetur  adest  in  disputando  Senex,  &c.     Ad  Att.  4.  Id. 

t  Ad  Att.  4.  13.  5.  8. 
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As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Crassus's  ene- 
mies began  to  attack  him  in  the  senate  :  their  design 
was  to  revoke  his  commission,  or  abridge  it,  at  least, 
of  the  power  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians : 
but  Cicero  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  his  de- 
fence, that  he  baffled  their  attempts,  after  a  warm 
contest  with  the  consuls  themselves,  and  several  of 
the  consular  senators.  He  gave  Crassus  an  account 
of  the  debate,  by  letter,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
he  had  given  proof,  not  only  to  his  friends  and  family, 
but  to  the  whole  city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconci- 
liation ;  and  assures  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve 
him,  with  all  his  pains,  advice,  authority,  interest, 
in  every  thing  great  or  small,  which  concerned  him- 
self, his  friends,  or  clients;  and  bids  him  look  upon 
that  letter,  as  a  league  of  amity,  which,  on  his  part, 
should  be  inviolably  observed.* 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  employed 
in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassa- 
dors, Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  territory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, f  preferred  a  petition 
to  the  senate,  for  some  new  honour,  or  privilege, 
which  was  commonly  decreed  to  princes  in  alliance 
with  the  Republic  :  but  Cicero,  being  in  a  rallying 
humour,  made  the  petition  so  ridiculous,  that  the 
house  rejected  it,  and,  at  his  motion,  reserved,  like- 
wise, out  of  his  jurisdiction,  one  of  his  principal 
towns,  Zeugma,  in  which  was  the  chief  bridge  and 
passage  over  the  Euphrates.  Cassar,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  granted  to  this  king  the  honour  of  the 
praetexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  Roman  magistrates; 
which  was  always  disagreeable  to  the  nobility,  who 
did  not  care  to  see  these  petty  princes  put  upon  the 
same  rank  with  themselves;  so  that  Cicero,  calling 
out  upon  the  nobles,  "will  you,"  says  he,  "who 
"  refused  the  praetexta  to  the  king  of  Bostra,  suffer 

*  Has  literas  velim  exisiimet foederis habituras  f^se  vim,  non epistoke  ;  me<jne  pb, 
«jii.p  tibi  promitlo  ac  recipfo,  sanctissime  esse  ob'seTvatuniBi.     Ep.  Fain.  5-  8. 
+  Ep.  Fam.  15.  I.  S.  4. 
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W  this  Comagenian  to  strut  in  purple?"  But  this 
disappointment  was  not  more  mortifying  to  the  king 
than  it  was  to  the  consuls,  whose  best  perquisites 
were  drawn  from  these  compliments,  which  were 
always  repaid  by  rich  presents;  so  that  Appius, 
who  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  Cicero,  and  paid 
a  particular  court  to  him  at  this  time,  applied  to 
him,  by  Atticus,  and  their  common  friends,  to 
sutler  the  petitions  of  this  sort  to  pass  quietly,  nor 
destroy  the  usual  harvest  of  the  month,  and  make 
it  quite  barren  to  him.* 

Cicero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  visit  his 
several  seats  and  estates  in  the  country;  and,  in  his 
Cuman  villa,  began  "  A  Treatise  on  Politics ;  or,  on 
"  the  best  State  of  a  City,  and  the  Duties  of  a 
"  Citizen  :"  he  calls  it  a  great  and  laborious  work, 
yet,  worthy  of  his  pains,  if  he  could  succeed  in  it; 
"  if  not,  I  shall  throw  it,"  says  he,  "  into  that  sea 
"  which  is  now  before  me,  and  attempt  something 
"  else,  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle."  It 
Avas  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which 
the  greatest  persons  of  the  old  Republic  were  intro- 
duced, debating  on  the  origin  and  best  constitution 
of  government;  Scipio,  Lsclius,  Philus,  Manilius, 
&c.f  The  whole  was  to  be  distributed  into  nine 
books,  each  of  them  the  subject  of  one  day's  dispu- 
tation :  when  he  had  finished  the  two  first,  they 
were  read  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  some  of  his 
friends  :  where  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 

*  De  Comageno  regc,  quod  rem  totain  discusseram,  mihi  et  per  se  ct  per  Pompo- 
nium  blanditur  Appius.  Videt  enim,  si  hoc  genere  dicendi  utar  in  ceteris,  Febru- 
ariura  sterilem  futurum.  Eunique  lusi  jocose  satis  :  neque  solum  illud  extorsi  oppi- 
duluin,  quod  erat  positum  in  Euphrate,  Zeugma ;  sed  prasterea  togam  ejus  praHextam, 
quam  erat  adeptus  Cassare  consule,  magno  hominum  risu  cavillatus. — Vos  autem 
homines  nobiles,  qui  Bostrenum  praetextatutu  non  ferebatis,  Comagenum  feretis? — 
Multa  dixi  in  ignobilem  regem,  quibus  totus  est  explosus.  Quo  genere  commotus 
Appius  totam  rue  amplexatur.     Ad  Quint.  '2.12. 

t  Scribebam  iila,  qua?  dixeram  tffoterwci,  spissum  sane  opus  et  operosum  :  sed  si  ex 
«ententia  successerit,  bene  erit  opera  posita  ;  sin  minus,  in  illud  ipsum  mare  dejicie- 
mus,  quod  scribentes  spectamus  ;  aggrediemur  alia,  quoniamquiescerenon  possumus. 
lb.  14. 

Hanc  ego,  quam  institui,  de  Repub.  disputationem  in  Africani  personam  et  Pbili.et 
Laslii  et  Manilii  contuli,  &c. — Rem,  quod  te  non  fugit,  magnam  tomplexus  sum  et 
gravem,  et  pluriini  otii,  quod  ego  maxime  egco.     Ad  Atl.  4.  16. 
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pany,  advised  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  treat 
the  subject  in  his  own  person,  as  Aristotle  had  done 
before  him  ;  alleging,  that  the  introduction  of 
those  ancients,  instead  of  adding  gravity,  gave  an 
air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which  would  have 
the  greater  weight,  when  delivered  from  himself,  as 
being  the  work,  not  of  a  little  sophist,  or  contem- 
plative theorist,  but  of  a  consular  senator  and 
statesman,  conversant  in  the  greatest  affairs,  and 
writing  what  his  own  practice,  and  the  experience 
of  many  years,  had  taught  him  to  be  true.  These 
reasons  seemed  very  plausible,  and  made  him  think 
of  altering  his  scheme:  especially,  since,  by  throw- 
ing the  scene  so  far  back,  he  precluded  himself  from 
touching  on  those  important  revolutions  of  the  lie- 
public,  which  were  later  than  the  period  to  which 
he  confined  himself:  but,  after  some  deliberation, 
being  unwilling  to  throw  away  the  two  books 
already  finished,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
he  resolved  to  stick  to  the  old  plan,  and  as  he  had 
preferred  it  from  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
offence,  so  he  pursued  it  without  any  other  alter- 
ation, than  that  of  reducing  the  number  of  books 
from  nine  to  six ;  in  which  form  they  were  after- 
wards published,  and  survived  him  for  several  ages, 
though  now  unfortunately  lost.* 

From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  still  re- 
main, it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  performance, 
and  one  of  his  capital  pieces ;  where  all  the  im- 
portant questions  in  politics  and  morality  were  dis- 

*  Serrno  auteni  in  novemet  dies  etlibros  distributes  dc  optimo  statu  civitatis  ct  de 
©ptinio  cive. — Hi  libri,  cum  inTusculano  niihi  legerentur,  audiente  Sallustid  ;  adrao- 
nitus  sum  ab  illo.multo  majore  auctoritate  illis  do  rebus  dici  posse,  si  ipse  loquerer de 
Repub.  praesertim  cum  essem,  nori  Heraclides  Ponticus,  sed  consularis,  et  is,  qui  m 
maximis  versatus  in  Repub.  rebus  essem  :  qua?  tain  antiquis  horuinibus  attribuerem', 
eavisuni  iri  iicta  esse.  Commovit  me,  et  eo  magis,  quod  maximos  motus  nostras  ci- 
vitatis attingere  non  poteram,  quod  erantinferiores,  quam  illorum  a;tas  qui  loqueban- 
tur.  Ego  autern  id  ipsurri  turn  eram  Secutus,  ne  in  liostra.tempora  incurrens  offen- 
derem  quempiam.     Ad  Quint.  3.  5. 

This  will  solve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  his  own  account  of  this  work,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  writings  :  and  why  Fannius,  who  in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a 
speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att.  4.  16.  Ad  Quint.  3.  5.]  is  denied  to  be  so  in  others;  being 
dropped,  when  the  number  of  books  was  contracted. 
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cussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy  ;  of 
the  origin  of  society ;  the  nature  of  law  and  obli- 
gation ;  the  eternal  difference  of  right  and  wrong ; 
of  justice  being  the  only  good  policy,  or  foundation 
either  of  public  or  private  prosperity  :  so  that  he 
calls  his  six  books,  so  many  pledges  given  to  the 
public  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.*  The 
younger  Scipio  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
dialogue,  whose  part  it  was,  to  assert  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Roman  constitution,  preferably  to  that 
of  all  other  states:!  who, in  the  sixth  book,  under  the 
fiction  of  a  dream,  which  is  st:ll  preserved  to  us,  takes 
occasion  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soid  and  a  future  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively 
and  entertaining,  that  it  has  been  the  standing  pat- 
tern, ever  since,  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for 
attempting  the  same  method  of  instilling  moral 
lessons,  in  the  forms  of  dreams  or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  inti- 
macy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Caesar, 
who  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to 
his  friendship,  and,  with  that  view,  had  invited 
his  brother  Quintus  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Gaul;  where  Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better 
to  his  general,  joined  heartily  in  pressing  his  bro- 
ther to  an  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering  so 
obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him,  was 
neither  so  sincere,  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as 
Caesar. J  Cicero  did  not  dislike  the  advice,  and  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  comply  with  it,  of  which 
JBalbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Caesar,  with  a  letter, 
also  inclosed,  from  Cicero  himself;  but  the  packet 
happening  to  fall  into  water,  the  letters  were  all 
destroyed,  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbus's,  to 
which   Caesar  returned  answer;    "  I  perceive,  that 

*  Cum  sex  libris,  tanquam  prsedibus  me  ipsum  obstrinxerhn,  quos  tibi  tarn  valde 
probari  gaudeo.     Ad  Att.  6.  1. 

t  An  censes,  cum  in  i)lis  de  Hepub.  libris  persuadere  vid.eatur  Africa'nus,  omnium 
Rerumpub.  nostram  veterem  illam  fuissc  aptimam.     De  Leg. '.'.  x.  vid.  ib.  1 .  r>.  9. 

i  De  Pompeio  assentior  tibi,  vel  tu  potius  niihi,  nam,  ut  scis,  j&rnprideni  istum 
<an(«j  Csesarem.     Ad  Quint.  2.  lo. 
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"  you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which 
"  I  could  not  make  out;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess, 
"  it  was  something  rather  to  be  wished,  than  hoped 
"  for.'*     But  Cicero  sent  another  copy  of  the  same 
letter,  which  came  safe  to  his  hands,  written,  as  he 
says,   in  the  familiar  style,   yet  without  departing 
from   his  dignity.     Caesar  answered   him   with  all 
imaginable  kindness,  and  the  offer  of  every  thing, 
in  which  his  power  could  serve  him,  telling  him, 
how  agreeable  his  brother's  company  was  to  him, 
by  the  revival  of  their  old  affection  :  and  since  he 
was   now  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  him, 
he  would  take  rare,  that,  in  their  mutual  want  of 
each  other,  he  should  have  cause  at  least  to  rejoice, 
that  his  brother  was  with  him,  rather  than  any  one 
else.     He  thanks  him,  also,  for  sending  the  lawyer 
Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon  it,  jocosely,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  before  in  his  army,  who  knew 
how  to  draw  a  recognizance.     Cicero,   in  his  ac- 
count of  this  letter  to  his  brother,  says,  "  it  is  kind 
"  in  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to  press  me  to  this 
"  friendship,  though  I  am  running  that  way  apace, 
"  myself,  and  shall  do,  what  often  happens  to  tra- 
*'  vellers,  who,  rising  later  than  they  intended,  yet, 
li  by  quickening  their  speed,  come  sooner  to  their 
"  journey's  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier ;  so 
"  I,  who  have  over-slept  myself  in  my  observance 
"  of  this  man,  though  you  were  frequently  rousing 
"  me,   will  correct    my   past  laziness   by  mending 
"  my  pace  for  the  future.1'     But  as  to  his  seeking 
any  advantage  or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance, 
*'  believe  me,"  says  he,  "  you    who   know  me,    I 
*'  have  from  him  already  what  I  most  value,  the 
"  assurance  of  his  affection,  which  I  prefer  to  ail 

*  Ille  scripsit  ad  Balbnm,  fasciculum  ilium  epistolarum,  in  quo  fuerat  et  mea 
et  Balbi,  totum  sibi  aqua  madidum  esse:  ut  nc  illud  quidem  sciat,  meam  i'uisse  ali- 
quani  epistolam.  Scd  ex  Balbi  epistota  pauca  verba  intellexerat,  ad  quae  rescrlpsit 
Ins  verbis.  De  Cicerone  video  te  quiddanrscripsisse,  quod  ego  non  inteflexi  ;  quan- 
tum autem  ctmjectura  consequebar,  id  ferat  hujusniocli,  ut  magis  optanduni,  quam 
sperandum  putarem.     Ad  Quint.  '-'.  12. 
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"  the  great  tilings  that  he  offers  me — ."*  In  ano- 
ther letter,  he  says;  "  I  lay  no  great  stress  on 
"  his  promises,  want  no  farther  honours,  nor  de- 
"  sire  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing  more  but 
"  the  continuance  of  his  esteem,  yet  live  still  in 
"  such  a  course  of  ambition  and  fatigue,  as  if  I 
"  were  expecting  what  I  do  not  really  desire."f 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Caesar's  genero- 
sity for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends; 
for,  besides  his  brother,  who  was  Caesar's  lieute- 
nant, and  Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer,  he  pro- 
cured an  eminent  post  for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment 
for  Curtius;  yet  Caesar  was  chiding  him,  all  the 
while,  for  his  reservedness  in  asking.;]:  His  recom- 
mendatory letter  of  Trebatius,  will  shew  both  what 
a  share  he  possessed,  at  this  time,  of  Caesar's  con- 
fidence, and  with  what  an  affectionate  zeal  he  used 
to  recommend  his  friends. 

CICERO    TO    C;ESAR,    EMPEROR. 

"  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  consider 
"  you  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  what  affects 
"  my  own  interest,  but  in  what  concerns  my  friends  : 
"  I  had  resolved,  whithersoever  I  went  abroad,  to 
"  carry  C.  Trebatius  along  with  me,  that  I  might 
"  bring-  him  home,  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  my 

*  Cum  Cresaris  literls,  refertis  omni  officio,  diligentia,  suavitate — Quaruni  initium 
est,  quam  suavis  ei  tuns  adventus  fncrit,  et  recordalio  veteris  amoris ;  deinde  se 
eflecturum,  ut  ego  in  medio  dolore  ac  desiderio  tui,  te,  cum  a  me  abesses,  potissi- 
mum  secuiin  esse  lastarer. — Trebatium  quod  ad  se  miserim,  persalse  et  humaniter 
etiam  gratias  mifai  agit :  negat  enim  in  tanta  multitudine  eorum,  qui  una  essent, 
quempiam  fuisse,  qui  vadimouium  concipere  posset. — 

Quare  facis  tu  quidem  fraterne,  quod  me  hortaris,  scd  mehercule  currentem  nunc 
quidem,  ut  omnia  mea  studia  in  Latum  unum  confeiam,  &c. 

Sed  inibi  crede,  quern  nosti,  quod  in  istis  rebus  ego  plurimi  negtimo,  jam  habeo: — 
deinde  Ca?snris  tantum  in  me  amorem,  quern  omnibus  his  honoribus,  quos  a  me.  a 
se  expectare  vult,  antepono.     Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

t  Promissis  iis,  quae  ostendit,  non  valde  pendeo  :  nee  honores  sitio,  nee  desidero 
gloriam  :  magisque  ejus  voluntatis  perpetuitatem,  quam  promissorum  exitum  expecto. 
Vivo  tamen  in  ea  ainbitione  et  labore,  tanquam  id,  quod  uon  postulo,  expectem. 
lb.  S.  5. 

t  M.  Curtio  Tribunaturn  ab  eo  petivi.     lb.  2.  15.     Ep.  Fam.  7.  5. 

De  Tribunatu — mrhi  ij>se  Caesar  nominatim  Curtio  palatum  esse  resciipsif,  raeam- 
quc  iii  rogaudo  verecundiam  objurgavit.     Ad  Quint.  3.1. 
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"  care  and  kindness;  but  since  Pompey's  stay  in 
"  Rome  has  been  longer  than  I  expected,  and  my 
"  own   irresolution,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger, 
"  will  either  wholly  hinder,  or,  at  least,  retard  my 
"  going  abroad  at  all ;   see  what  I  have  taken  upon 
"  myself:  I  began  presently  to  resolve,  that  Tre- 
"  batius  should   expect  the  same  things  from  you, 
"  which  he  had  been  hoping  for  from  me  ;  nor  did 
"  I  assure  him  with  less  frankness  of  your  good 
"  will,  than  I  used  to  do  of  my  own;  but  a  won- 
"  d erf ul  incident  fell  out,   both  as  a  testimony  of 
"  my  opinion,  and  a  pledge  of  your  humanity;  for 
"  while  I  was  talking  of  this  very  Trebatius,  at  my 
"  house,  with  our  friend  Balbus,   vonr  letter  was 
"  delivered  to  me,  in  the  end   of  which  you  said, 
"  as  to  M.  Orfius,  whom  you  recommended  to  me, 
"  I  will  make  him  even  king  of  Gaul,  or  lieutenant 
"  to   Lepta;    send    me  another,    therefore,   if  you 
"  please,  whom  I  may  prefer.     We  lifted  up  our 
"  hands,  both  I  and  Balbus;  the  occasion  was  so 
"  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to   be  accidental,  but  di- 
"  vine.     I  send  you,  therefore,  Trebatius;  and  send 
"  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed,  of  my  own 
"accord,   but   now  also  by  your  invitation:    cm- 
"  brace  him,  my  dear  Caesar,  with  all   your  usual 
"  courtesy;  and  whatever  you  could  be  induced  to 
"do  for  my  friends,  out  of  your  regard  to  me,  con- 
"  fer  it  all  singly  upon  him.     I  will  be  answerable 
"  for  the  man ;  not  in  my  former  style,  which  you 
"justly  rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  Milo, 
"  but  in  the  true  Roman    phrase,    which   men   of 
"  sense  use;  that  there  is  not  an  honester,  worthier, 
"  modester  man  living;  I  must  add,  what  makes 
"  the  principal  part  of  his  character,  that  he  has  a 
"  singular  memory,   and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
"  civil  law.     1  ask  for  him,  neither  a  regiment,  nor 
"  government,  nor  any  certain  piece  of  preferment : 
"  I  ask  vour  benevolence   and  ereuerositv ;  vet  am 
"  not  against  the  adorning  him,  whenever  you  shad 
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"  think  proper,  with  those  trappings  also  of  glory: 
"  in  short,  I  deliver  the  whole  man  to  you,  from 
"  my  hand,  as  we  say,  into  your's,  illustrious  for 
"  victory  and  faith.  But  I  am  more  importunate 
**  than  I  need  to  be  to  you;  yet  I  know  you  will 
"  excuse  it.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  con- 
"  tinue  to  love  me,   as  you  now  do."* 

Trebatius  was  of  a  lazy,  indolent,  studious  tem- 
per; a  lover  of  books  and  good  company,  eagerly 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  and  wholly  out  of 
his  element  in  a  camp  ;  and  because  Caesar,  through 
the  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  could  not  presently 
admit  him  to  his  familiarity,  and  prefer  him  so  soon 
as  he  expected,  he  was  tired  of  the  drudgery  of  at- 
tending him,  and  impatient  to  be  at  home  again. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  him  from  Cicero,  written  not  onlv  with  the 
disinterested  affection  of  a  friend,  but  the  solicitude 
even  of  a  parent,  employing  all  the  arts  of  insinuation, 
as  well  of  the  grave,  as  of  the  facetious  kind,  to 
hinder  him  from  ruining  his  hopes  and  fortunes  by 
his  own  imprudence.  He  laughs  at  his  childish 
hankering  after  the  city  ;  bids  him  reflect  on  the 
end  for  which  he  went  abroad,  and  pursue  it  with 
constancy  ;  observes,  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides, 
that  many  had  served  themselves  and  the  public 
well,  at  a  distance  from  their  country  ;  whilst  others, 
by  spending  their  lives  at  home,  had  lived  and  died 
ingloriously ;  "of  which  number,"  says  he,  "you 
*'  would  have  been  one,  if  we  had  not  thrust  you 
"  out ;  and  since  I  am  now  acting  Medea,  take  this 
*'  other  lesson  from  me,  that  he,  who  is  not  wise  for 
*'  himself,  is  wise  to  no  purpose."'!'     He  rallies  his 

*  Ep.  Fani.  7.  5. 

t  Tu  modo  ineptias  istas  et  desideria  urbis  et  urbanitatis  depone  :  et  quo  consilio 
profectus  es,  id  assiduitate  et  virtute  consequere. — 

Nam  inuili  stiain  ren:  bene  gessere  et  poplicam,  patria  procul. 
Multi,  qui  domi  astatem  agerent,  propterea  sunt  iniprobati. 
Quo  in'numero  tu  certe  fuisses,  nisi  te  extrusissemus  ;  et  quando  Medeam  agere 
ccepi,  illud  semper  memento,  qui  ipse  sibi  sapiens  pyodesse  non  quit,  nequiequam 
sapit.     Ep.  Fain.  7.  6. 
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impatience,  or  rather  imprudence;  as  if  he  hod  car- 
ried a  bond,  not  a  letter,  to  Caesar ;  and  thought 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  his  money 
and  return  home  ;  not  recollecting,  that  even  those 
who  followed  king  Ptolemy  with  bonds  to  Alex- 
andria, had  not  yet  brought  back  a  penny  of  money.* 
"  You  write  me  word,"  says  he,  "  that  he  consults 
*  your  interest. t  Let  me  die  if  I  do  not  believe. 
"  (such  is  your  vanity)  that  you  had  rather  be  cou- 
"  suited  than  enriched  by  him.'  ';£  By  these  rail- 
leries and  perpetual  admonitions,  he  made  Trebatius 
ashamed  of  his  softness,  and  content  to  stay  with 
Caesar,  by  whose  favour  and  generosity  he  was 
cured,  at  last,  of  all  his  uneasiness;  and,  having 
here  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  flourished 
afterwards,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  that  age.|j 

Caesar  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into 
Britain  ;  which  raised  much  talk  and  expectation  at 
Rome,  and  gave  Cicero  no  small  concern  for  the 
safety  of  his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants, was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  it.§ 
But  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  the  place, 
soon  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions,  by  informing 
him,  that  there  wras  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to  hope 
from  the  attempt ;  no  danger  from  the  people,  no 
spoils  from  the  country.^  In  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
"  we  are  in  suspense,"  says  he,  "  about  the  British 
"  war  :  it  is  certain,  that  the  access  of  the  island  is 

*  Subimpudens  videbare  ;  tanquam  enim  syngrapham  ad  Imperatorem,  ncm  epis- 
tolam  attuiisses,  sic,  pecunia  ablata,  donmm  redire  properabas.  Nee  tibi  in  raentem 
*eniebat,  eos  ipsos,  qui  cum  syngvaphis  venissent  Alexandriam,  nunmium  adhuc  nul- 
lum auferre  potuisse.     lb.  17. 

t  Consuli  quideni  te  a  Cffisare  scribis ;  sed  ego  tibi  ab  illo  consult  vcllem.    lb.  xi. 

}  Moriar,ni  qua?  tua  gloria  est,  pu  to  iemalleaCa?sareconsuli,quaminaur.<ri.  lb.  13. 

||  ■ Nisi  quid  lu,  docte  Trebati, 

dissentis. Hor.  Sat.  2. 1.  79. 

§  Ex  Quinti  fratris Uteris  suspicor  jam  eura  esse  in  Britannia:  suspenso  ammo  cx- 
pecto  quid  agat.     Ad  Att.  4. 15. 

f  O  jucundas  mihi  tuas  de  Britannia  literas  !  Timebam  oceanum,  timebam  Kitus 
insulae.     Reliqv.a  non  equidem  contemno,     Ad  Quint.  1.  16. 

De  Britannicis  rebus  cognovi  e<  tuis  Uteris,  nihil  esse  nee  quod  metuamus,  nee  quod 
gaudeamus.     lb.  3.  1. 
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"  strongly  fortified ;  and  it  is  known  also,  already, 
"  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of  silver  in  it,  nor  any 
"  thing  else,  but  slaves  ;  of  whom  you  will  scarce 
"  expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in  music  or  let- 
"  ters."*  In  another  to  Trebatius — "  I  hear  that 
"  there  is  not  either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the  island  : 
"  if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  one  of 
"  their  chariots,  and  ily  back  to  us."f 

From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  ; 
how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat 
of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth, 
ignorance  and  poverty  ;  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  su- 
perstition and  religious  imposture :  while  this  re- 
mote country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt  of 
the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  li- 
berty, plenty,  and  letters;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civil  life  ;  yet  running,  perhaps, 
the  same  course,  which  Rome  itself  had  run  before 
it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ;  from  wealth 
to  luxury;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of  dis- 
cipline and  corruption  of  morals;  till,  by  a  total 
degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  falls  a  prey,  at  last,  to  some  hardy  op- 
pressor, and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every 
tiling  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into 
its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatius  fol- 
lowed Caesar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with  him 
upon  the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British  lawyer 
would  make  at  Rome;  and,  as  it  was  his  profession 
to  guard  other  people's  safety,  bids  him  beware  that 

*  Britannici  belli  exitus  cxpectalur.  Constat  enim  aditus  insula?  munifos  esse  mi- 
rifuis  molibus.  Eriam  illud  jam  cognituui  est,  neque  argenti  scripulum  esse ullimi  in 
ilia  insula,  neque  ullara  spem  pradce,  nisi  ex  manicipiis  ;  ex  quibus  initios  puto  te  li- 
teris,  autmusicis  eruditos  expectare.     Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

t  In  Britannia  nihil .esse  audio  neque  auri  neq»e  afgentj.  Td  si  ita  est,  essedum, 
aliquod  suadeo  capias,  et  ad  nos  quaiu  prim  urn  recurras.     Ep,  Fam.  7.  7. 
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he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the  British  charioteers.* 
But  Trebatius,  it  seems,  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  without  Cicero's  advice;  and,  when  Caesar 
passed  over  to  Britain,  chose  to  stay  behind  in  Gaul. 
This  gave  a  fresh  handle  for  raillery ;  and  Cicero  con- 
gratulates him  upon  being  arrived  at  last  in  a  coun- 
try, where  he  was  thought  to  know  something;  that 
if  he  had  gone  over  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  man  in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than 
himself.  He  observes,  that  he  was  much  more  cau- 
tious in  military,  than  in  civil  contests ;  and  wonders 
that,  being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean  ;  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  show  of  gladi- 
ators at  Rome,  had  not  curiosity  to  see  the  British 
charioteers  :  he  rejoices,  however,  after  all,  that  he 
did  not  go,  since  they  should  not  now  be  troubled 
with  the  impertinence  of  his  British  stories.f 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  was 
projecting  the  plan  of  a  poem,  upon  their  British  ex- 
pedition, and  begged  his  brother's  assistance  in  it: 
Cicero  approved  the  design,  and  observed  upon  it, 
that  the  nature  and  situation  of  places  so  strange, 
the  manners  of  the  people,  their  battles  with  them, 
and  the  general  himself,  Caesar,  were  excellent  sub- 
jects for  poetry ;  but,  as  to  his  assistance,  it  was 
sending  owls  to  Athens  :  that  Quintus,  who  had  fi- 
nished four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  could  not  want 
either  help  or  fame  in  that  way,  after  his  Electra  and 

*  Mira  enim  persona  induci  potest  Britarmici  Juris  consulti.     Ep.  Fain.  7.  xi. 

Tu,  qui  ceteris  cavere  didicisti,  in  Britannia  ne  abessedariis  decipiaris  caveto.  lb.  6. 

t  Est,  quod  gaudeas,  te  in  ista  loca  venisse,  ubi  aliquid  sapere  viderere  ;  quod  si 
in  Britanniani  quoque  prefectus  esses,  profecto  nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula  te  peritior 
fuisset.  Sed  tu  in  re  militari  multo  es  cautior  quam  in  advocationibus  :  qui  neque 
in  oceano  natare  voluisti,  homo  studiosissimus  natandi,  neque  spectare  essedarios, 
quern  antea  ne  Audabatani  quidem  defraudare  poteramus.     lb.  x. 

In  Britanniani  te  profectum  non  esse  gaudeo,  quod  et  Iabore  caruisti,  et  ego  te  de 
illis  rebus  non  audiam.     lb.  17. 

The  little  hint,  here  given,  of  Trebatius's  love  of  swimming,  adds  a  new  light  and 
beauty  to  that  passage  of  Horace,  where  the  poet  introduces  him,  advising,  to  swim 
thrice  across  the  Tiber,  to  cure  the  want  of  sleep  ;  the  advice,  it  seems,  being  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  his  own  practice  and  character. 

ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim,  somnoqnibus  est  opus  alto.     Sat.  2.  1.  v.  8. 

VOL.    I.  2  F 
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.the  Troades.*  In  other  letters,  he  answers  more  se- 
riously;  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  how  much 
he  wanted  leisure  for  versifying:  that,  to  write  verses, 
required  an  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  the 
times  had  taken  from  him;  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  extinguished,  by  the  sad  prospect  of  things 
before  them.f 

He  had  sent  Caesar  his  Greek  poem,  in  three  books, 
on  the  history  of  his  consulship ;  and  Caesar's  judg- 
ment upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning  of  it  was  as  good 
as  anything  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  that  language, 
but  that  the  following  lines,  to  a  certain  place,  were 
not  equal  in  accuracy  and  spirit.  Cicero  desires, 
therefore,  to  know  of  his  brother,  what  Caesar  really 
thought  of  the  whole ;  whether  the  matter  or  the  style 
displeased  him;  and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the 
truth  freely;  since,  whether  Caesar  liked  it  or  not,  he 
should  not,  he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  him- 
self.:); He  began,  however,  another  poem,  at  his  bro- 
ther's earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar,  but, 
after  some  progress,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that 
he  tore  it:§  yet,  Quintus  still  urging,  and  signifying 
that  he  had  acquainted  Caesar  with  the  design,  he  was 

*  Te  vero  uttoSeo-iv  scribendi  egergiara  habere  video.  Quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas 
rerum  et  locorum,  quas  mores,  quos  gentes,  quas  pugnas,  quem  vero  ipsum  Impera- 
torem  babes  ?  Ego  te  libenter,  ut  rogas  quibus  rebus  vis,  adjuvabo,  et  tibi  versus, 
quos  rogas,  yKaZna.  eij  a8w«c  mittam.     Ad  Quint.  2.  16. 

Quatuor  tragoedias,  cum  xvi  diebus  absolvisse  scribas,  tu  quidquam  ab  alio  mu- 
tuaris?  etxxlo?  quaeris,  cum  Electram  et  Troadem  scripseris.     lb.  3.  6. 

N.  B.  These  four  tragedies,  said  to  be  written  in  sixteen  days,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  original  productions,  but  translations  from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of 
which  Quintus  was  a  great  master ;  finished  by  him  in  haste  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  camp  :  for  the  word  Troadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should 
most  probably  be  Troades,  the  title  of  one  of  Euripides'  plays ;  as  the  Electra  also 
was. 

t  Quod  me  de  faciendis  versibus  rogas,  incredibile  est,  mi  frater,  quantum  egeam 
tempore — Facerem  tamen  ut  possem,  sed — Opus  est  ad  poema  quadam  animi  ala- 
critate,  quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripiunt.     lb.  3.  5. 

De  versibus — deest  mihi  opera,  quae  non  modo  tempus,sed  etiam  aninium  ab  omni 
cura  vacuum  desiderat:  sed  abest  etiam  hQova-iaa-fjiot;,  &c.     lb.  4. 

\  Sed  heus  tu,  celari  videor  a  te,  quomodonam,  mi  frater,  de  nostris  versibus 
Caesar  ?  Nam  primum  librum  se  legisse  scripsit  ad  me  ante  :  et  prima  sic,  ut  neget 
se  ne  Graeea  quidem  meliora  legisse  ;  reliqua  ad  quendam  locum  (aQv^dnt^a.  Hoc 
enim  utiturverbo.  Die  mihi  verum,  num  aut  res  euro  aut  ^a^axi-Jig  non  delectat?  Nihil 
est  quod  vereare.  Ego  enim  ne  pilo  quidem  minus  me  amabo.  lb.  2.  16. 
§  Poema  ad  Caesarem,  quod  composueram,  incidi.    lb.  3.  1.  §  4. 
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obliged  to  resume  it,  and  actually  finished  an  epic 
poem  in  honour  of  Caesar;  which  he  promises  to  send, 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  proper  conveyance,  that  it 
might  not  be  lost,  as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone 
was  in  coming  from  Gaul ;  the  only  thing,  says  he, 
•which  had  not  found  a  safe  passage,  since  Caesar  go- 
verned that  province.* 

While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  measures  which  his  present  situation  ob- 
liged him  to  pursue,  Caesar  was  doing  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  make  him  easy  :  he  treated  his  brother 
with  as  much  kindness,  as  if  Cicero  himself  had 
been  his  general;  gave  him  the  choice  of  his  winter 
quarters,  and  the  legion  which  he  best  liked  :|"  and 
Clodius  happening  to  write  to  him  from  Rome, 
he  shewed  the  letter  to  Quintus,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  answer  it;  though  Quintus  civilly 
pressed  him  not  to  put  such  an  affront  upon  Clo- 
dius for  their  sakes.J  In  the  midst  of  all  his  hurry 
in  Britain,  he  sent  frequent  accounts  to  Cicero,  in 
his  own  hand,  of  his  progress  and  success,  and, 
at  the  instant  of  quitting  the  island  wrote  to  him, 
from  the  very  shore,  of  the  embarkment  of  the 
troops,  and  his  having  taken  hostages  and  imposed 
a  tribute  :  and,  lest  he  should  be  surprised  at  having 
no  letters,  at  the  same  time,  from  his  brother,  he 
acquaints  him,  that  Quintus  was  then  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  could  not  take  the  benefit  of  that 
express :  Cicero  received  all  these  letters  at  Rome, 
in  less  than  a  month  after  date,  and  takes  notice,  in 

*  Quod  me  institutum  ad  ilium  poema  jubes  perficere  ;  etsi  distensus  turn  opera, 
turn  animo  sum  raulto  magis,  quoniam  ex  epistola,  quam  ad  te  miseram,  cognovit 
Caesar  me  aliquid  esse  exorsum  ;  revertar  ad  institutum.     lb.  8. 

Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  absolvam,  habeo  absolutum  suave,  mihi  quidem  uti  videtur, 
iffo?  ad  Caesarem.  Sed  quaero  locupletem  tabellarium,  ne  accidat  quod  Erigonae  tuae  j 
cui  soli,  Caesare  imperatore,  iter  ex  Gallia  tutum  non  fuit.     lb.  9. 

t  Quintum  meum — Dii  boni !  quemadmodum  tractat,  honore,  dignitate,  gratia  ? 
Non  secus  ac  si  ego  essem  Imperator.  Hibernam  legionem  eligendi  optio  delata 
commodum,  ut  ad  me  scribit.     Ad  Att.  4.  18. 

J  In  qua  primum  est  de  Clodii  ad  Caesarem  Uteris,  in  quoCaesaris  consilium  probo, 
quod  tibi  amantissime  petenti  veniam  non  dedit,  ut  ulluru  ad  illani  (Furiam  verbura 
rescriberet.     Ad  Quint.  S.  1.  $  4. 

2  f  2 
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one  of  them,  that  it  arrived  on  the  twentieth  day,  a 
dispatch  equal  to  that  of  our  present  couriers  by  the 
post* 

As  to  the  news  of  the  city,  this  summer,  Cicero 
tells  his  brother,  that  there  were  some  hopes  of  an 
election  of  magistrates,  but  those  uncertain  ;  some 
suspicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more  certain  ;  a 
great  calm  in  the  Forum  ;  but  of  a  city,  seemed  to  be 
quieted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age,  than  of  concord : 
that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in  public  as  in  private, 
was  just  what  Quintus  had  advised,  softer  than  the 
tip  of  his  ear ;  and  his  votes  in  the  senate  such  as 
pleased  others,  rather  than  himself. 

Such  ills  does  wretched  war  and  discord  breed, 

that  bribery  was  never  carried  so  high,  as  at  this  time, 
by  the  consular  candidates,  Memmius,  Domitius, 
Scaurus,  Messala  ;  that  they  were  all  alike  :  no  emi- 
nence in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dignity  of  them 
all :  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  promised 
to  the  first  tribe  ;  and  money  grown  so  scarce,  by  this 
profusion  of  it,  that  interest  was  risen  from  four  to 

eight  per  cent.f 

Memmius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  who  joined  their  in- 
terests, made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the  con- 
suls, which  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  attested,  in 

*  Ab  Quinto  fraire  et  a  Caesare  accepi  A.  D.  IX.  Kal.  Nov.  literas,  confecta  Bri- 
tannia, obsidibus  acceptis,  nulla  praeda,  imperata  tamen  pecunia,  datas  a  littoribus 
Britannia;,  proximo  A.  D.  VI.  Kal.  Octob.  exercitum  Britannia  reportabant.  Ad 
Att.  4.  17. 

Ex  Britannia  Caesar  ad  me  Kal.  Sept.  dedit  literas  :  quas  ego  accepi  A.  D.  IIII.  Kal. 
Octob.  satis  commodas  de  Britannicis  rebus:  quibus,  ne  admirer,  quod  ate  nullas  ac- 
ceperim,  scribit  se  sine  te  fuisse,  cum  ad  mare  accesserit.     Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  §  7. 

Cum  hanc  jam  epistolam  complicarem,  tabellarii  a  vobis  venerunt  ad  D.  XI.  Kal. 
Sept.  vicesimo  die.     lb.  3.  1.  §  5. 

t  Res  Romanaa  sic  se  habebant.  Erat  nonnulla  spes  comitiorum,  sed  incerta  : 
erat  aliqua  suspicio  Dictaturae,  ne  ea  quidem  certa :  summum  otium  forense  ;  sed 
senescentis  magis  civitatis,  quam  adquiescentis.  Sententia  autein  nostra  in  senatu 
ejusmodi,  magis  ut  alii  nobis  assentiantur,  quam  nosruet  ipsi. 

ToiauS'  o  r7i.riiA.cin  ni\ey.oc;  l^ya^erai Eurip.  Iketi 

Ambitus  redit  immanis,  nunquara  par  fuit.     Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

Sequere  me  nunc  in  campum.     Ardet  ambitus:  a-r^a.  U  w  i%et»;  foenus  ex  trienre 

Idib.  Quint,  factum  eratbessibus ifyxn'm  nullo  est,  pecunia  omnium  dignitatem 

exuequat.     Ad  Ajt.  4.  1.5. 
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proper  form,  by  many  of  their  friends  on  both  sides ; 
by  which  the  consuls  obliged  themselves  to  serve 
them,  with  all  their  power,  in  the  ensuing  election ; 
and  they,  on  their  part,  undertook,  when  elected,  to 
procure  for  the  consuls  what  provinces  they  desired ; 
and  gave  a  bond  of  above  three  thousand  pounds,  to 
provide  three  augurs,  who  should  testify,  that  they 
were  present  at  making  alaw,  for  granting  them  those 
provinces,  when  no  such  law  had  ever  been  made ; 
and  two  consular  senators,  who  should  affirm,  that 
they  were  present,  likewise,  at  passing  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  for  furnishing  the  same  provinces  with  arms 
and  money,  when  the  senate  had  never  been  consult- 
ed about  it.*  Memmius,  who  was  strongly  supported 
by  Caesar,t  finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  bargain, 
resolved  to  break  it,  and,  by  Pompey's  advice,  gave 
an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul  Domi- 
tius, and  willing,  likewise,  to  take  some  revenge  on 
Appius,  who,  though  his  near  relation,  did  not  enter 
so  fully  as  he  expected  into  his  measures:;};  but  Cae- 
sar was  much  out  of  humour  at  this  step,§  as  it  was 
likely  to  raise  great  scandal  in  the  city,  and  strength- 
en the  interest  of  those,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
restrain  that  infamous  corruption,  which  was  the 
main  instrument  of  advancing  his  power.  Appius 
never  changed  countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by 
the  discovery  ;  but  his  colleague,  Domitius,  who  af- 
fected the  character  of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  dis- 
composed ;  and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate, 

*  Consules  flagrant  infamia,  quod  C  Memmius  candidatus  pactionem  in  Senatu 
recitavit,  quam  ipse  et  suus  competitor  Domitius  cum  consulibus  fecissent,  uti  ambo 
H.  S.  quadragena  consulibus  darent,  si  essent  ipsi  consules  facti.nisi  tresaugures  de- 
dissent,  qui  se  adfuisse  dicerent,  cum  lex  curiata  ferretur,  quss  lata  non  esset;  et  duo 
consulares,qui  se  dicerent  in  omandis  provinciis  consularibus  scribendo  affuisse,  cum 
omnino  ne  Senatus  quidem  fuisset.  Hajc  pactio  non  verbis  sed  nominibus  et  pre- 
scriptionibus,  multorum  tabulis  cum  esse  facta  diceretur,  prolata  a  Memmio  est  nor 
minibus  inductis,  auctore  Pompeio.     Ad  Att.  4.  18. 

t  Memmium  Cssaris  omnes  opes  continuant,     lb.  15.  17. 

J  Dio.l.  39,  p.  118. 

§  Ut  qui  jam  iutelligebamus  enuntiationem  illam  Memraii  valde  Cssari  duplicere. 
Ad  Att.  4. 16. 
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resolved  to  promote  the  general  disorder,  and  the 
creation  of  a  dictator.* 

Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that  it 
■was  reported  there,  that  he  was  present  at  this  con- 
tract ;  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false,  and 
that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  Memmius 
had  opened  it  to  the  senate,  that  no  honest  man  could 
have  been  present  at  it.f  The  senate  was  highly  in- 
censed ;  and,  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  parties 
concerned,  passed  a  decree,  that  their  conduct  should 
be  inquired  into,  by  what  they  called  a  private,  or  si- 
lent judgment;  where  the  sentence  was  not  to  be  de- 
clared till  after  the  election,  yet  so  as  to  make  void 
the  election  of  those,  who  should  be  found  guilty : 
this  they  resolved  to  execute  with  rigour,  and  make 
an  allotment  of  judges  for  that  purpose  ;  but  some 
of  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to  interpose  their 
negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions, 
not  specially  authorized  by  the  people.J 

This  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and  de- 
crees at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first  rank 
were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses, 
is  alleged,  by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  as  a  fla- 
grant instance  of  that  libertinism,  which  hastened  the 
destruction  of  Rome.§  So  far  are  private  vices  from 
being  public  benefits,  that  this  great  Republic,  of  all 
others  the  most  free  and  flourishing,  owed  the  loss  of 
its  liberty  to  nothing  else  but  a  general  defection  of 
its  citizens,  from  the  probity  and  discipline  of  their 
ancestors.  Cicero  often  foretels  their  approaching 
ruin,  from  this  very  cause ;  and,  when  he  bewails  the 

*  Hie  Appius  erat  idem;  nihil  sane  jaclurae.  Corruerat  alter,  et  plane,  inquam, 
jacebat.  Memmius  autem — plane  refrixerat,  et  eo  magis  nunc  cogitare  dictaturaro, 
turn  favere  justitio  et  omnium  rerum  licentiae.     lb.  18. 

t  Quod  scribis  te  audisse,  in  candidatorum  consularium  coitione  me  interfuisse,  id 
falsum  est.  Ejusmodi  enim  pactiones  in  ista  coitione  facte  sunt,  quas  postea  Mem- 
mius patefecit,  ut  nemo  bonus  interesse  debuerit.     Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  §  5. 

X  Ad  Senatus  decrevit  ut  taciturn  judicium  ante  comitia  fieret Magnus  timor 

candidatorum.  Sed  quidam  judices — Tribunos  pi.  appellarunt,  ne  injussu  populi  ju- 
dicarent.  Res  cedit.  Comitia  dilata  ex  S.  C.  dum  lex  de  tacito  judicio  fenetur. 
Venit  legi  dies.     Terentius  intercessit.     Ad  Aft.  4. 16. 

$  Considerations  sur  les  cause;  de  la  grandeur,  &e.  des  Romains.    C.  X. 
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wretchedness  of  the  times,  usually  joins  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  morals,  as  the  genuine  source  of  it.* 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  should  escape 
without  punishment,  they  were  all  publicly  impeach- 
ed by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was  now  in 
a  great  ferment  about  them  ;  since,  as  Cicero  says, 
either  the  men,  or  the  laws,  must  necessarily  perish  ; 
yet  they  will  all,  says  he,  be  acquitted;  for  trials  are 
now  managed  so  corruptly,  that  no  man  will  ever  be 
condemned  for  the  future,  unless  for  murder.f  But 
Q.  Scsevola,  one  of  the  tribunes,  took  a  more  effec- 
tual way  to  mortify  them,  by  resolving  to  hinder  any 
election  of  consuls  during  his  magistracy,  in  which 
he  persevered,  and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the 
assemblies  convened  for  that  purpose.^  The  tribu- 
nician  candidates,  however,  were  remarkably  mo- 
dest this  year  ;  for  they  made  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that,  in  prosecuting  their  several  interests,  they  would 
submit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  Cato,  and 
deposit  four  thousand  pounds  a-piece  in  his  hands, 
to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he  should  condemn  of 
any  irregular  practice.  "  If  the  election  proves  free," 
says  Cicero,  "  as  it  is  thought  it  will,  Cato  alone  can 
"  do  more  than  all  the  law  and  all  the  judges."§ 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  public 
trials ;  Suffenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes 
two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  beginning  of  July, 

*  His  praesertim  moribus  atque  temporibus,  quibus  ita  prolapsa  resp.  est,  ut  om- 
nium opibus  refiraenanda,  ac  coercenda  sit.     De  Divin.  2.  2. 

Qui  sit  remp.  afflictam  et  oppressam  miseris  temporibus,  ac  perditis  moribus,  in  ve- 
terem  dignitatem  et  libertatem  vindicaturus.     Ep.  Farn.  2.  5. 

t  De  ambitu  postulati  sunt  orunes,  qui  consulatum  petant — Magno  res  in  motu 
est.     Propterea  quod  aut  hominum  aut  lcgum  interitus  ostenditur.     Ad  Quint.  3.  8. 

Sed  omnes  absolventur,  nee  posthac  quisquam  damnabitur,  nisi  qui  hominem  Oc- 
cident.    Ad  Att.  4. 16. 

X  Comitiorum  quotidie  singuli  dies  tolluntur  obnuntiationibus,  magna  voluntate 
bonorum.     Ad  Quint.  3.  3. 

Obnuntiationibus  per  Scaevolam  interpositis,  singulis  diebus.     Ad  Att.  4.  16, 

§  Tribunitii  candidati  jurarunt  se  arbitrio  Catonis  petituros  :  apud  eum  H.  S.  quin- 
gena  deposuerunt :  ut  qui  a  Catone  damnatus  esse t,  id  perderet,  et  competitoribus  tri- 
bueretur — Si  comitia,  ut  putantur,  gratuita  fuerint ;  plus  unus  Cato  potuerit,  quain 
omnes  quidem  judices.    lb.  15.    Ad  Quiut.  2.  }5. 
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for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in  their  magistracy, 
and  both  acquitted  :  but  Procilius,  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, was  condemned,  for  killing  a  citizen  in  his 
own  house:  "  whence  we  are  to  collect,"  says  Ci- 
cero, "  that  our  Areopagites  value  neither  bribery, 
"  nor  elections,  nor  interregnums,  nor  attempts 
"  against  the  state,  nor  the  whole  Republic  a  rush : 
"  we  must  not  murder  a  man,  indeed,  in  his  own 
"  house,  though  that  perhaps  might  be  done  mode- 
"  rately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted  Procilius,  when 
4i  twenty-eight  condemned  him."*  Clodius  was  the 
accuser  in  these  impeachments;  which  made  Cato, 
as  soon  as  he  was  acquitted,  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  Cicero  and  Milo.f  It  was  not  Cicero's  busi- 
ness to  reject  the  friendship  of  an  active  and  popu- 
lar senator;  and  Milo  had  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vice in  his  approaching  suit  for  the  consulship. 
But,  though  Cicero  had  no  concern  in  these  trials, 
he  was  continually  employed  in  others,  through 
the  rest  of  the  summer:  "  I  was  never,"  says  he, 
"  more  busy  in  trials  than  now ;  in  the  worst  sea- 
"  son  of  the  year,  and  the  greatest  heats,  that  we 
have  ever  known,  there  scarce  passes  a  day  in 
which  I  do  not  defend  some." J  Besides  his  clients 
in  the  city,  he  had  several  towns  and  colonies  under 
his  patronage,  which  sometimes  wanted  his  help 
abroad,  as  the  corporation  of  Reate  did  now,  to 
plead  for  them  before  the  consul  Appius,  and  ten 
commissioners,  in  a  controversy  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  Interamna,  about  draining  the  lake  Velinus 
into  the  river  Nar,  to  the  damage  of  their  grounds. 
He  returned  from  this  cause  in  the  midst  of  the  Apr 

*  III.  Non.  Quint.  Suffenas  et  Cato  absolutl :  Procilius  condemnatus.  Ex  quo 
intellectum  est,  Tjis-ageiowayfTa?,  ambitum,  comitia,  interregnum,  majestateni,  totam 
denique  Remp.  flocci  non  fecere.  Debemus  patrem  familias  dorui  suae  occidere  nolle, 
neque  tamen  id  ipsuui  abunde.  Nam  absolverunt  22,  condemnarunt  28.  Ad  Att. 
4.  15. 

t  Is  tamen  et  mecum  et  cum  Milone  in  gratiam  rediit.     lb.  16. 

J  Sic  enim  habeto  nunquam  me  a  causis  et  judiciis  districtiorem  fuisse,  atque  id 
antii  tempore  gravissimo,  et  caleribus  maximis.     Ad  Quuit.  2.  16. 

Diem  scito  esse  nullum,  quo  non  dico  pro  reo,     lb.  3.  3. 
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pollinarian  shows ;  and,  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  went  directly  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  was  received  by  an  universal  clap  :  in  the 
account  of  which,  to  Atticus,  he  adds,  "  but  this 
"  you  are  not  to  take  notice  of,  and  I  am  a  fool  in- 
"  deed  myself  for  mentioning  it."* 

He  now  also  defended  Messius,  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants,  who  came  from  Gaul  on  purpose  to  take 
his  trial :  then  Drusus,  accused  of  prevaricating  or 
betraying  a  cause,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fend ;  of  which  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  only 
of  four  voices:  after  that  Vatinius,  the  last  year's 
praetor,  and  JEmilius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular 
candidates,  accused  of  plundering  the  province  of 
Sardinia  ;|  and,  about  the  same  time,  likewise,  his 
old  friend,  Cn.  Plancius,  who  had  entertained  him 
so  generously  in  his  exile,  and,  being  now  chosen 
aedile,  was  accused,  by  a  disappointed  competitor, 
M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  All  these 
were  acquitted,  but  the  orations  for  them  are  lost, 
except  that  for  Plancius ;  which  remains  a  perpetual 
monument  of  Cicero's  gratitude:  for  Plancius,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  tribunate  from  the  people,  as  the 
reward  of  his  fidelity  to  Cicero,  did  not  behave  him- 
self, in  that  post,  with  the  same  affection  to  him  as 
before,  but  seems  studiously  to  have  slighted  him  ; 
while  several  of  his  colleagues,  and  especially  Raci- 
lius,  were  exerting  all  their  power  in  the  defence  of 
his  person  and  dignity. J  Yet  Cicero  freely  under- 
took his  cause,  and,  as  if  no  coldness  had  intervened, 

*  Reatini  me  ad  sua  rtfxvn  duxerunt,  ut  agercm  causam  contra  Interamnates — 
Redii  Romam — Veni  in  spectaculum;  primum  magno  et  aequabili  plausu,  (sed  hoc 
ne  curaris ;  ego  ineptus  qui  scripserim)— Ad  Att.  4.  15. 

t  Messius  defendebatur  a  nobis,  e  legatione  revocatus — Deinde  me  expedio  ad 
Drusum,  inde  ad  Scaurum.     lb. 

Drusus  erat  de  pnevaricatione — absolutus,  in  summa  quatuor  sententiis. — Eodem 
die  post  meridiem  Vatinium  aderam  defensurus  ;  ea  res  facilis. — Scauri  judicium 
statim  exercebitur,  cui  nosnon  deerimus.     Ad  Quin.  2. 16. 

Scaurum  beneticio  dcfensionis  valde  obligavi.     lb.  3.  1.  §  5. 

t  Negas  tribunatum  Plancii  quicquam  attulisse  adjumenti  dignitati  mea?.  Atque 
hot:  loco,  quod  verissime  facere  potes,  L.  Racilii — divina  in  me  merita  commemoras, 
&c.    Pro  Plane.  32, 
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displayed  the  merit  of  his  services  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  affecting  manner ;  and  rescued  him  from 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  accuser,  and  his  own  par- 
ticular friend.  Drususs  trial  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing; from  which,  after  going  home  to  write  a  few 
letters,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Vatinius's  in  the 
afternoon  :  which  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  hurry 
in  which  he  generally  lived,  and  of  the  little  time 
which  he  had  to  spend  upon  his  private  affairs,  or 
his  studies;  and  though  he  was  now  carrying  on  se- 
veral great  works  of  the  learned  kind,  yet  he  had  no 
other  leisure,  he  tells  us,  for  meditating  and  com- 
posing, but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his 
gardens,  for  the  exercise  of  his  body,  and  refresh- 
ment of  his  voice.*  Vatinius  had  been  one  of  his 
fiercest  enemies ;  was  in  a  perpetual  opposition  to 
him  in  politics  ;  and,  like  Bestia,  mentioned  above, 
a  seditious,  profligate,  abandoned  libertine :  so  that 
the  defence  of  him  gave  a  plausible  handle  for  some 
censure  upon  Cicero :  but  his  engagements  with 
Pompey,  and  especially  his  new  friendship  with 
Caesar,  made  it  necessary  to  embrace  all  Caesars 
friends;  among  whom  Yatiuius  was  most  warmly 
recommended  to  him. 

Gabinius,  being  recalled,  as  had  been  said,  from 
his  government,  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of 
September :  he  bragged  every  where,  on  his  journey, 
that  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a  triumph  ;  and, 
to  carry  on  that  farce,  continued  awhile  without  the 
gates ;  till,  perceiving  how  odious  he  was  to  all  within, 
he  stole  privately  into  the  city  by  night,  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  being  insulted  by  the  populace.t  There 
were  three  different  impeachments  provided  against 
him  :  the  first,  for  treasonable  practices  against  the 

*  Ita  quicquid  conficio  aut  cogho  in  ambulationis  fere  tempus  confero.  Ad 
Quint.  3. 3. 

t  Ad  urbem  accessitA.  D.  xii.  Kal.  Oct  nihil  turpius,  nee  desertius.  Ad  Quint. 
Jr.  3. 1.  §  5. 

Com  Gabinius,  quacunque  venicbat,  triurophum  se  postuLare  dixisset,  subitoque 
bonus  Imperator  doctu  in  urbem,  hostium  plane,  invasis=et.     lb.  C. 
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state;  the  second,  for  the  plunder  of  his  province; 
the  third,    for  bribery  and  corruption;  and  so  many 
persons  offered  themselves   to   be  prosecutors,  that 
there  was  a  contest  among  them,  before  the  pra-tor, 
how  to  adjust  their  several   claims.*     The  first  in- 
dictment fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  accused  him,  the 
day  after  he   entered  the  city,  that,  in  defiance  of 
religion,  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had  restored 
the  king  of  TKgypt  with  an  army,  leaving  his  own 
province  naked   and  open  to  the  incursion  of  ene- 
mies, who  had  made  great  devastations  in  it.  Cicero, 
who  had  received  from  Gahiniusall  the  provocation 
which  one  man  could  receive  from  another,  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  his  insolent  adversary  at  his  feet ;  and 
was  prepared   to  give  him  such  a  reception  as  he 
deserved:   but  Gabinius   durst  not  venture  to  shew 
his  head  for  the  first  ten  days,  till  he  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  give  them  an  account, 
according   to  custom,   of  the  state  of  his  province, 
and  the  troops  which  he  had  left  in  it.  As  soon  as  he 
had  told  his  story,  he  was  going  to  retire,   but  the 
consuls  detained   him,  to  answer  to  a  complaint 
brought  against  him  by  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of 
the  revenues,   who  were  attending  at  the  door  to 
make  it  good.     This  drew  on  a  debate,  in  which  Ga- 
binius was   so  urged  and  teazed  on  all   sides,  but 
especially  by  Cicero,  that,  trembling  with  passion, 
and  unable  to  contain  himself,  he  called  Cicero  a 
banished  man:  "upon  which,"  says  Cicero,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  "  nothing  ever  happened  more 
"  honourable   to  me  :  the  whole  senate  left  their 
seats  to  a  man,  and,  with  a  general  clamour,  ran 
up  to  his  very  face  ;  while  the  publicans  also  were 
equally  fierce  and  clamorous  against  him,  and  the 
"  whole    company  behaved  just  as    you  yourself 
"  would  have  done."')" 

*  Gabinium  tresadhuc  factiones  postulant,  &c.     lb.  1.  $  5. 
Cum  hsec  scribebam  ante  lucera,  apud  Catonem  crat  divinatio  in  Gabinium  futura, 
inter  Memmium,  et  Ti.  Neronem,  et  C  et  L.  Antonios.     lb.  2. 

t  Interim  ipso  decimo  die,  quo  ipsum  oportebat  hostium  nuruerum  et  milituin  re- 
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Cicero  had  been  deliberating-,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself;  but, 
out  of  regard  to  Ponipey,  was  content  to  appear 
only  as  a  witness  against  him  ;*  and  when  the  trial 
was  over,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to  his 
brother. 

"  Gabinius  is  acquitted;  nothing  was  ever  so  stu- 
"  pid  as  his  accuser,  Lentulus  ;  nothing  so  sordid  as 
"  the  bench :  yet,  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  incredible 
"  pains,  and  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship  had  not 
"  infused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not  have 
"  held  up  his  head  even  against  Lentulus  :  since, 
"  with  such  an  accuser,  and  such  judges;  of  the 
44  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty-two  con- 
"demnedhim.  The  sentence  is  so  infamous,  that 
"  he  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the  other  trials,  especially 
"that  of  plunder;  but  there  is  no  Republic,  no 
"senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity,  in  any  of  us; 
"  what  can  I  say  more  of  the  judges  ?  There  were 
"  but  two  of  them  of  praetorian  rank,  Domitius  Cal- 
*■'  vinus,  who  acquitted  him  so  forwardly,  that  all 
"  the  world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon  as 
"the  votes  were  declared,  ran  officiously  from  the 
•c  bench,  to  carry  the  news  to  Pompey.  Some  say, 
"  and  particularly  Sallust,  that  I  ought  to  have  ac- 
"  cused  him:  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  with  such 
"judges?  What  a  figure  should  I  have  made,  if 
M  he  had  escaped  from  me?  But  there  were  other 
"  things  which  influenced  me  :  Pompey  would  have 
"  considered  it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius's 
"  safety,  but  his  own  dignity  :  U  must  have  made  a 
"  breach  between  us  :  we  should  have  been  matched 
"  like  a  pair  of  gladiators ;  as   Pacidianus,    with 

nuntiare,  in  re  hresit,  summa  in  frequentia  :  cum  vellet  exire,  a  consulibus  retentus 
est;  introducti  publicani.  Homo  untlique  actus,  cum  a  me  maxime  vulneraretur,  non 
tulit,  et  me  trementi  voce  exulem  appelavit.  Hie,  O  Dii,  nihil  unquam  honori/icen- 
tius  nobis  accidit.  Consurrexit  Senatus  cum  clamore  ad  unum,  sic  ut  ad  corpus  ejus 
accederet.  Pari  clamore  atque  impetu  publicani.  Quid  quaeris?  Omnes,  tan- 
quam  si  tu  esses,  ita  fuerunt.     lb. 

*  Ego  tamen  me  tcneo  ab  accusando  vix  roehercule.     Sed  tamen  tcneo,  vel  quoee 
aolo  turn  Pompeio  pugnarc ;  satis  est,  quod  instat  de  Milonc.     lb.  3.  2. 
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"  iEserninus  the  Samnite;  he  would  probably  have 
*'  bit  off  one  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled  at  least 
"  with  Clodius — for,  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had 
"  taken  to  serve  him  ;  when  I  owed  nothing-  to  him, 
'*  he  every  thing  to  me;  yet  he  would  not  bear  my 
"  differing  from  him  in  public  affairs,  to  say  no 
'  worse  of  it;  and,  when  he  was  less  powerful  than 
"  he  is  at  present,  shewed  what  power  he  had  against 
"  me,  in  my  flourishing  condition ;  why  should  I 
now,  when  I  have  lost  even  all  desire  of  power, 
when  the  Republic  certainly  has  none  ;  when  he 
alone  has  all,  chuse  him,  of  all  men,  to  contend 
"  with :  for,  that  must  have  been  the  case :  I  can- 
"  not  think  that  you  would  have  advised  me  to 
"  it.  Sallust  says,  that  I  ought  to  have  done  either 
"  the  one  or  the  other;  and,  in  compliment  to  Pom- 
"  pey,  have  defended  him  ;  who  begged  it  of  me, 
"  indeed,  very  earnestly — A  special  friend,  this  Sal- 
"  lust!  to  wish  me  to  involve  myself  either  in  a  dan- 
"  gerous  enmity,  or  perpetual  infamy.  I  am  de- 
"  lighted  with  my  middle  way,  and,  when  I  had 
"  given  my  testimony  faithfully,  and  religiously,  was 
"  pleased  to  hear  Gabinius  say,  that,  if  it  should  be 
'*'  permitted  to  him  to  continue  in  the  city,  he  would 
"  make  it  his  business  to  give  me  satisfaction;  nor 

"  did  he  so  much  as   interrogate  me ."*     He 

gives  the  same  account  of  this  trial  to  his  other 
friends  ;  how  Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that 
people  were  persuaded  that  he  prevaricated — and 
that  Gabinius's  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefati- 
gable industry  of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bench  .f 

About  the  time  of  this  trial,  there  happened  a  ter- 
rible inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much  da- 
mage at  Rome:  many  houses  and  shops  were  carried 
away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's  son-iu- 

*  Ad  Quint.  3.  4. 

t  Quomodo  ergo  absolutus? — Accusatorum  incredibilis  infamia,  id  est  L.  Lentuli, 
quern  freraunt  omnes  praevaricatum ;  deinde  Pompeii  niira  contentio,  Judicum  sordes- 
AdAtt.  4.  16. 
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law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  was  all  charged  to 
the  absolution  of  Gabinius,  after  his  daring  violation 
of  religion,  and  contempt  of  the  Sibyls  books  :  Ci- 
cero applies  to  it  the  following  passage  of  Homer  :* 

As  when,  in  autumn,  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  laden  with  incessant  showers ; 
When  guilty  mortals  break  th'  eternal  laws, 
And  judges,  brib'd,  betray  the  righteous  cause, 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Mr.  Pope,  II.  16.  v.  466. 

But  Gabinius's  danger  was  not  yet  over :  he  was 
to  be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
vince; where  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was 
his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  his  judge,  with  whom  he 
was  not  likely  to  find  any  favour  :  Pompey  pressed 
Cicero  to  defend  him,  and  would  not  admit  of  any 
excuse;  and  Gabinius's  humble  behaviour  in  the 
late  trial  was  intended  to  make  way  for  Pompey's 
solicitation.  Cicero  stood  firm  for  a  long  time : 
"  Pompey,"  says  he,  "  labours  hard  with  me,  but 
"  has  yet  made  no  impression,  nor,  if  I  retain  a  grain 
"  of  liberty,  everwill."t 

Oh!  e'er  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 

O'erwhelm  me  earth •  II.  4.  218. 

But  Pompey's  incessant  importunity,  backed  by 
Caesar's  earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  struggle  any 
longer;  and  forced  him,  against  his  judgment,  his 
resolution,  and  his  dignity,  to  defend  Gabinius,  at  a 
time  when  his  defence  at  last  proved  of  no  service  to 
him ;  for  he  was  found  guilty  by  Cato,  and  con- 
demned, of  course,  to  a  perpetual  banishment.  It 
is  probable,  that  Cicero's  oration  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  as  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  the  minutes, 
or  rough  draught  of  ail  his  pleadings,  in  what  he 
called  his  Commentaries,  which  were  extant  many 

*  Romse,  et  maxime  Appia  ad  Martis,  mira  proluvies.  Crassipedis  ambulatio 
ablata,  horti,  taberna?  plurimae.  Magna  vis  aqua?  usque  ad  piscinam  publicam. 
Viget  illud  Homeri — Cadit  enim  in  absolutionem  Gabhrii.     Ad  Quint.  3.7. 

t  Pompeius  a  me  valde  contendit  de  reditu  in  gratiam,  sed  adbuc  nihil  profecit; 
nee  si  ullam  partem  libertatis  tenebo  proficiet.     Ad  Quint.  3.  1.  $  5. 

De  Gabinio  nihil  fuit  faciendem  istorurn,  &c  tots  (aoi  xavot,     II.  4.  218. 
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ages  after  his  death  ;*  so  St.  Jerome  has  preserved 
from  them  a  small  fragment  of  this  speech,  which 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  apology,  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  for  it;  wherein  he  observes, 
that  when  Pompey's  authority  had  once  reconciled 
him  to  Gabinius,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
avoid  defending  him  ;  "  for  it  was  ever  my  persua- 
sion," says  he,  "  that  all  friendships  should  be  main- 
"  tained  with  a  religious  exactness  ;  but  especially 
"  those,  which  happen  to  be  renewed  from  a  quar- 
"  rel :  for,  in  friendships  that  have  suffered  no  in- 
"  terruption,  a  failure  of  duty  is  easily  excused  by 
"  a  plea  of  inadvertency,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  negli- 
"  gence ;  whereas,  if,  after  a  reconciliation,  any  new 
"  offence  be  given,  it  never  passes  for  negligent,  but 
"  wilful ;  and  is  not  imputed  to  imprudence,  but  to 

"  perfidy."! 

The  proconsul,  Lentulus,  who  resided  still  in 
Cilicia,  having  had  an  account  from  Rome,  of  Ci- 
cero's change  of  conduct,  and  his  defence  of  Vatinius, 
wrote  a  sort  of  expostulatory  letter  to  him,  to  know 
the  reasons  of  it ;  telling  him,  that  he  had  heard  of 
his  reconciliation  with  Caesar  and  Appius,  for  which 
he  did  not  blame  him  ;  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  his  new  friendship  with  Crassus  ;  and, 
above  all,  what  it  was  that  induced  him  to  defend 
Vatinius.  This  gave  occasion  to  that  long  and  ela- 
borate answer  from  Cicero,  already  referred  to, 
written  before  Gabinius's  trial ;  which  would  other- 
wise have  made  his  apology  more  difficult,  in  which 
he  lays  open  the  motives  and  progress  of  his  whole 
behaviour,  from  the  time  of  his  exile. — "  As  to  the 
"  case  of  Vatinius,"  he  says,  "  as  soon  as  he  was 
"  chosen  praetor,  where  I  warmly  opposed  him,  in 
"  favour  of  Cato,  Pompey  prevailed  with  me  to  be 
"  reconciled  to  him ;  and  Caesar  afterwards,  took 
"  surprising  pains  with  me  to  defend  him  ;  to  which 

*  Quod  fecisse  M.  Tullium,  Coinmentariis  ipsius  apparet.     Quintil.  1.  x.  c.  7. 
t  Vid.  Fragment.  Orat. — 
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"  I  consented,  for  the  sake  of  doing  what,  as  I  told 
"  the  court  at  the  trial,  the  parasite  in  the  Eunuch 
"  advised  his  patron  to  do  : 

"  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phaedria,  do  you  pre- 
"  sently  praise  Pamphila,  &c.  so  I  begged  of  the 
"judges,  that  since  certain  persons,  of  distinguished 
"  rank,  to  whom  I  was  much  obliged,  were  so  fond 
"  of  my  enemy,  and  affected  to  caress  him  in  the 
"  senate,  before  my  face,  with  all  the  marks  of  fami- 
*'  liarity  ;  and  since  they  had  their  Publius  to  give 
"  me  jealousy,  I  might  be  allowed  to  have  my  Pub- 
"  lius,  also,  to  teaze  them  with  in  my  turn." — Then, 
as  to  his  general  conduct,  he  makes  this  general  de- 
fence ;  "  that  the  union  and  firmness  of  the  honest, 
"  which  subsisted  when  Lentulus  left  Rome,  con- 
"  firmed,"  says  he,  "  by  my  consulship,  and  revived 
"  by  your's,  is  now  quite  broken  and  deserted  by 
"  those,  who  ought  to  have  supported  it,  and  were 
"  looked  upon  as  patriots ;  for  which  reason,  the 
"  maxims  and  measures  of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which 
•■*  class  I  always  wished  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be 
**  changed  too  :  for  it  is  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose 
"  authority  has  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  to  con- 
"  tend  in  public  affairs,  as  far  as  we  can  persuade 
"  our  citizens,  but  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to 
"  our  parent  or  our  country. — If  I  was  quite  free 
"  from  all  engagements,  I  should  act,  therefore,  as 
•'  I  now  do  ;  should  not  think  it  prudent  to  contend 
"  with  so  great  a  power ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
"  to  extinguish  it  in  our  present  circumstances  ;  nor 
'.*  continue  always  in  one  mind,  when  the  things 
«'  themselves,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  honest,  are 
"  altered  ;  since  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same 
"  measures  has  never  been  approved  by  those  who 
"  know  best  how  to  govern  states  ;  but,  as  in  sailing, 
"  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  be  directed  by  the  wea- 
"  ther,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in  the 
««  course  in  which  we  set  out,  rather  than  by  chang- 
"  ing  it,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later,  where 
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weintended  ;  so  to  us,  who  manage  public  affairs, 
the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignity,  with  public 
quiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  always  saying,  but 
always  aiming,  at  the  same  thing.  Wherefore,  if 
all  things,  as  I  said,  were  wholly  free  to  me,  I 
should  be  the  same  man  that  I  now  am  ;  but  when 
I  am  invited  to  this  conduct,  on  the  one  side,  by 
kindnesses,  and  driven  to  it  on  the  other  by  inju- 
ries, I  easily  suffer  myself  to  vote  and  act  what  I 
take  to  be  useful  both  to  myself  and  the  Republic  ; 
and  I  do  it  the  more  freely,  as  well  on  the  account 
of  my  brother's  being  Caesar's  lieutenant,  as  that 
there  is  not  the  least  thing  which  I  have  ever  said 
or  done  for  Caesar,  but  what  he  has  repaid  with 
such  eminent  gratitude,  as  persuades  me,  that  he 
takes  himself  to  be  obliged  to  me;  so  that  I  have 
as  much  use  of  all  his  power  and  interest,  which 
you  know  to  be  the  greatest,  as  if  they  were  my 
own :  nor  could  I  otherwise  have  defeated  the  de- 
signs of  my  desperate  enemies,  if  to  those  forces, 
which  I  have  always  been  master  of,  I  had  not 
joined  the  favour  of  the  men  of  power.  Had  you 
been  here  to  advise  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
should  have  followed  the  same  measures  :  for  I 
know  your  goodnature  and  moderation  ;  I  know 
your  heart,  not  only  the  most  friendly  to  me,  but 
void  of  all  malevolence  to  others ;  great  and  noble, 
open  and  sincere,"*  &c.  He  often  defends  himself, 
on  other  occasions,  by  the  same  allusion  to  the  art 
of  sailing.  "  I  cannot  reckon  it  inconstancy,"  says 
he,  "  to  change  and  moderate  our  opinion,  like  the 
"  course  of  a  ship,  by  the  weather  of  the  Republic  ; 
"  this  is  what  I  have  learnt,  have  observed,  have 
"  read;  what  the  records  of  former  ages  have  de- 
"  livered,  of  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  citizens, 
"  both  in  this  and  all  others  cities  ;  that  the  same 
"  maxims  are  not  always  to  be  pursued  by  the 
"  same  men  ;  but  such,  whatever  they  be,  which  the 

*  Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 
VOL.  1.  2    G 
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"  state  of  the  Republic,  the  inclination  of  the  times, 
"  the  occasions  of  public  peace  require. — This  is 
"  what  I  am  now  doing,  and  shall  always  do."* 

The  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  a  person  of 
equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabi- 
nius.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius, 
that  he  had  received  about  two  millions  for  restor- 
ing king  Ptolemy  ;  yet  all  his  estate,  which  was  to 
be  found,  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages 
in  which  he  was  condemned  ;  nor  could  he  give  any 
security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  themethod  was,  to 
demand  the  deficiency  from  those,  through  whose 
hands  the  management  of  his  money  affairs  had 
passed,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  sharers 
in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged  upon  Rabirius  ;  and 
that  he  had  advised  Gabinius  to  undertake  the  res- 
toration of  the  king,  and  accompanied  him  in  it, 
and  was  employed  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney, and  lived  at  Alexandria  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
king's  service,  as  the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes, 
and  wearing  the  pallium  or  habit  of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged,  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  he  had 
borne  no  part  in  that  transaction  ;  but  that  his  whole 
crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had  lent  the  king 
great  sums  of  money  for  his  support  at  Rome;  and 
ventured  to  trust  a  prince,  who,  as  all  the  world  then 
thought,  was  going  to  be  restored  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people  :  that  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  that  debt,  was  the  source 
of  all  his  misery  ;  where  he  was  forced  to  take  what- 
ever the  king  would  give  or  impose:  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  commit  himself  to  the 
power  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  ;  that  nothing  could 
be  more  mad,  than  for  a  Roman  knight,  and  citizen 

*  Nequo  enim  inconstantis  puto,  sententiam,  tanquam  aliquod  navigium  atque 
cursum  ex  reip.  tempestate  moderari.  Ego  vero  hffic  didici,  hasc  vidi,  haec  scripta 
legi :  ha'c  de  sapientissimis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hac  Repub.  et  in  aliis  civitatibus 
monumenta  nobis  et  liters  prodide.runt:  non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem 
sed  quascunque  reip.  status,  inclinatio  temporura,  ratio  concordise  postularet,  ess* 
defenderidas.     Quod  ego  et  fack),  et  semper  faciam.     Pro  Plane.  39. 
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of  a  Republic,  of  all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to 
anyplace,  where  he  must  needs  be  a  slave  to  the  will 
of  another ;  that  all,  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and 
the  wisest  had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always 
suffered  for  it.  This  was  the  case  of  Rabirius  ;  ne- 
cessity carried  him  to  Alexandria ;  his  whole  fortunes 
were  at  stake;*  which  he  was  so  far  from  improving 
by  his  traffic  with  that  king,  that  he  was  ill-treated 
by  him,  imprisoned,  threatened  with  death,  and  glad 
to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all ;  and,  at  that 
very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  Caesar's  generosity 
and  regard  to  the  merit  and  misfortunes  of  an  old 
friend,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support  his  former 
rank  and  equestrian  dignity  .f  Gabinius's  trial  had 
so  near  a  relation  to  this,  and  was  so  often  referred 
to  in  it,  that  the  prosecutors  could  not  omit  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  rallying  Cicero,  for  the  part  which 
he  had  acted  in  it : — Memmius  observed,  that  the 
deputies  of  Alexandria  had  the  same  reason  for  ap- 
pearing for  Gabinius,  which  Cicero  had  for  defend- 
ing him — the  command  of  a  master.  "  No,  Mem- 
'  mius,"  replied  Cicero,  "  my  reason  for  defending 
him  was  a  reconciliation  with  him  ;  for  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own,  that  my  quarrels  are  mortal,  my 
friendships  immortal  :  and  if  you  imagine  that  I 
"  undertook  that  cause  for  fear  of  Pompey,  you 
"  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me,  for  Pompey  wrould 
"  neither  desire  it  of  me,  against  my  will,  nor  would 
"  I,  after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty  of  my  citizens, 
"  ever  give  up  my  own."J 

Valerius  Maxim  us  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of 
Gabinius  and  Vatinius  among  the  great  and  lau- 
dable examples  of  humanity,    which  the   Roman 

*  Pro  Rabir.  8.  9.  t  lb.  15. 

X  Ait  etiam  meus  familiaris,  eandem  causara  Alexandrinis  fuisse,  cur  laudarent 
Gabinium,  quae  mihi  fuit,  cur  eundem  defenderera.  Mihi,  C.  Memmi,  causa  de- 
fendendi  Gabinii  fuit,  reconciliatio  gratise.  Neque  vero  me  pcenitet,  mortales  inimi- 
citias  sempiteryias  amicitias  habere.  Nam  si  me  invitum  putas,  ne  Cn.  Pompeii  ani- 
mum  offenderem,  defendisse  causam ;  et  ilium  et  me  vehementer  ignoras.  Neque 
enim  Pompeius  me  sua  causa  quidquain  facere  voluisset  invitum;  neque  ego,  cui 
omnium  civium  libertas  carissima  fuissct,  ineam  projecissem.  Pro  C.  Rabir. 
Post.  12. 
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history  furnished  ;  "  as  it  is  nobler,"  he  says,  "  to 
"  conquer  injuries  with  benefits,  than  to  repay 
"  them  in  kind,  with  an  obstinacy  of  hatred."*  This 
turn  is  agreeable  to  the  design  of  that  writer,  whose 
view  it  seems  to  be,  in  the  collection  of  his  stories, 
to  give  us  rather  what  is  strange,  than  true  ;  and  to 
dress  up  facts,  as  it  were,  into  fables,  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  a  moral  from  them :  for  whatever  Ci- 
cero himself  might  say  for  it,  in  the  flourishing  style 
of  an  oration,  it  is  certain,  that  he  knew  and  felt  it 
to  be  what  it  really  was,  an  indignity  and  disho- 
nour to  him,  which  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  his  engagements  with 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  as  he  often  laments  to  his 
friends  in  a  very  passionate  strain  :  "  I  am  afflicted," 
says  he,  "  my  dearest  brother,  I  am  afflicted,  that 
"  there  is  no  Republic,  no  justice  in  trials;  that  this 
"■  season  of  my  life,  which  ought  to  flourish  in  the 
authority  of  the  senatorian  character,  is  either 
wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the  bar,  or  relieved  only 
by  domestic  studies ;  that  what  I  have  ever  been 
fond  of  from  a  boy, 

In  every  virtuous  act  and  glorious  strife 
To  shine  the  first  and  best 

"  is  wholly  lost  and  gone ;  that  my  enemies  are 
"  partly  not  opposed,  partly  even  defended  by  me ; 
"  and  neither  what  I  love,  nor  what  I  hate,  left  free 
"  to  me."t 

While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  British  expedi- 
tion, his  daughter,  Julia,  Pompey 's  wife,  died  in 
child-bed,  at  Rome,   after  she  was  delivered  of  a 

*  Sed  hujusce  generis  humanitas  etiam  in  M.  Cicerone  praecipua  apparuit,  &c. 
Val.  Max.  4.  2. 

t  Angor,  mi  suavissime  frater,  angor,  nullam  esse  Remp.  nulla  judicia,  nostrum- 
quo  hoc  tempus  aetatis,  quod  in  ilia  senatoria  auctoritate  rlorere  debebat,  aut  forensi 
labore  jactari,  aut  domesticis  litteris  sustentari.  Illud  Veto  quod  a  puero  ada- 
maram, 

Aiev  a^iiTTiiliv  x.a.1  iwil^o^ov  efAptvai  aWcuv. 

II.  £.  208. 
totinn  occidisse  ;  iniraicos  a  me  partim  non  oppugnatos  ;  partim  etiam  esse  defensos ; 
uiiuiu  nun  modo  animuui,  sed  ne  odium  quidetn  esse  liberum.     Ad  Quint.  3.  5. 
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son,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.  Her  loss  was 
not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  who 
both  of  them  tenderly  loved  her,  than  by  all  their 
common  friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  pubic 
peace;  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of  fresh  dis- 
turbance to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious  views  and 
clashing'  interests  of  the  two  chiefs ;  whom  the  life 
of  one.  so  dear,  and  the  relation  of  son  and  father 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by  the  ties  both  of 
duty  and  affection.*  Caesar  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon  firm- 
ness :f  it  is  certain  that  she  had  lived  long  enough 
to  serve  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed  from  that 
alliance,  and  to  procure  for  him  every  thing  that 
Pompey's  power  could  give:  for,  while  Pompey, 
forgetful  of  his  honour  and  interest,  was  spending 
his  time  ingloriously  at  home,  in  the  caresses  of  a 
young  wife,  and  the  delights  of  Italy ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  only  Caesar's  agent,  was  continually  de- 
creeing fresh  honours,  troops,  and  money  to  him  ; 
Caesar  was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  empire; 
training  his  legions  in  all  the  toils  and  discipline  of 
a  bloody  war ;  himself  always  at  their  head,  ani- 
mating them  by  his  courage,  and  rewarding  them  by 
his  bounty  ;  till,  from  a  great  and  wealthy  province, 
having  raised  money  enough  to  corrupt,  and  an 
army  able  to  conquer  all  who  could  oppose  him, 
he  seemed  to  want  nothing  for  the  execution  of  his 
vast  designs,  but  a  pretext  to  break  with  Pompey  ; 
which,  as  all  wise  men  foresaw,  could  not  long  be 
wanted,  when  Julia,  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
removed.  For  though  the  power  of  the  triumvirate 
had  given  a  dangerous  blow  to  the  liberty  of  Rome, 
yet  the  jealousies  and  separate  interests  of  the  chiefs 
obliged  them  to  manage  it  with  some  decency;  and 

*  Cum  medium  jam,  ex  inyidia  potentias  male  cohaBrentis  inter  Cn.  Pompeium  et 
C.  Cajsareru,  concordias  pignus,  Julia  uxor  Magni  decessit— Filius  quoque  parvus, 
Julia  natus,  intra  breve  spatium  obiit.    Veil.  Pat.  2  47.    Val.  Max.  4.  6. 

t  Cffisar — cum  audivit  decessisse  filiam — inter  tertiam  diein  imperatoria  obiit  mu- 
nera.     Senec.  Consol.  ad  Helv.  p.  116. 
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to  extend  it,  but  rarely,  beyond  the  forms  of  the 
constitution ;  but  whenever  that  league  should  hap- 
pen to  be  dissolved,  which  had  made  them  already 
too  great  for  private  subjects,  the  next  contest  of 
course  must  be  for  dominion,  and  the  single  mastery 
of  the  empire. 

On  the  second  of  November,  C.  Pontinius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Allobroges  :  he  had  been  praetor, 
when  Cicero  was  consul ;  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
magistracy,  obtained  the  government  of  that  part 
of  Gaul,  which,  having  been  tampering  with  Cati- 
line in  his  conspiracy,  broke  out  soon  afterwards 
into  open  rebellion,  but  was  reduced  by  the  vigour 
of  this  general.  For  this  service  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  which  he 
surmounted  with  incredible  patience :  for  he  perse- 
vered in  his  suit,  for  five  years  successively  ;  resid- 
ing z\\  that  while,  according  to  custom,  in  the  su- 
burbs of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point,  at  last,  by 
a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his  friend,  and  con- 
tinued in  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  him;  and  the 
consul  Appius  served  him  with  all  his  power;  but 
Cato  protested,  that  Pontinius  should  never  tri- 
umph while  he  lived ;  "  though  this,"  says  Cicero, 
"  like  many  of  his  other  threats,  will  end  at  last  in 
"  nothing."  But  the  praetor  Galba,  who  had  been 
his  lieutenant,  having  procured  by  stratagem,  an  act 
of  the  people  in  his  favour,  he  entered  the  city  in  his 
triumphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  received 
and  opposed  in  his  passage  through  the  streets,  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  sword,  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries.* 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented  to  be 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain :  which  he 

*  Ea  re  non  Iongius,  quara  vellem,  quod  Pontinio  ad  Triumphum  volebam  adesse  : 
etenim  erit  nescio  quid  negotioli,  &c.    Ad  Quint.  3.  5. 

Pontinius  vult  A.  D.  IV.  Non.  Novemb.  triumpliare.  Huic  obviam  Cato  et  Ser- 
vilius  praetores  aperte,  et  Q.  Mucins  tribunus.  Sed  erit  cum  Pontinio  Appius  con- 
sul. Cato  tanien  aflirmat,  se  vivo  ilium  non  triumphare :  id  ego  puto,  ut  multa 
ejusdem,  adnihil  recasurum.     Ad  Att.  4.  16.     It.  Dio,  1.  39.  p.  120. 
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began  to  think  convenient  to  the  present  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for  that  pro- 
vince, about  the  middle  of  January  :#  but  this 
seemed  to  give  some  umbrage  to  Caesar,  who,  by  the 
help  of  Quintus,  hoped  to  disengage  him  gradually 
from  Pompey,  and  to  attach  him  to  himself;  and, 
with  that  view,  had  begged  of  him,  in  his  letters,  to 
continue  at  Rome,f  for  the  sake  of  serving  himself 
with  his  authority,  in  all  affairs  which  he  had  occa- 
sion to  transact  there ;  so  that  out  of  regard,  pro- 
bably, to  Caesar's  uneasiness,  Cicero  soon  changed 
his  mind,  and  resigned  his  lieutenancy :  to  which 
he  seems  to  allude,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  where 
he  says,  that  he  had  no  second  thoughts  in  what- 
ever concerned  Caesar ;  that  he  would  make  good 
his  engagements  to  him  ;  and  being  entered  into  his 
friendship  with  judgment,  was  now  attached  to  him 
by  affection.^ 

He  was  employed,  at  Caesars  desire,  along  with 
Oppius,  in  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  expensive  and 
magnificent  work,  which  Caesar  was  going  to  exe- 
cute at  Rome,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Gaul;  a  new  fo- 
rum, with  many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it  ;  for 
the  area  of  which  alone,  they  had  contracted  to  pay 
to  the  several  owners  about  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  or,  as  Suetonius  computes,  near  double 
that  sum.  J  Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece  of  work, 
and  says,  "that  the  partitions,  or  enclosures  of  the 
"  Campus  Martius,  in  which  the  tribes  used  to  vote, 
"  were  all  to  be  made  new  of  marble,  with  a  roof 
"  likewise  of  the  same,  and  a  stately  portico  carried 
"  round  the  whole,  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  to  which  a 

*  Sed  heus  tu,  scripseramne  tibi  me  esse  Iegatum  Pompeio  ;  et  extra  urbem  qnidem 
fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  visum  esthoc  mihi  ad  multa  quadrare.     Ad  Art.  4.  18. 

t  Quod  mihi  tempus,  Romas  praesertim,  ut  iste  me  rogat,  manenti,  vacuum  osten- 
ditur  ?     Ad  Quint.  "2.  15. 

%  Ego  vcro  nulla*  Sei/regac  <f>jovn'Sa?  habere  possum  in  Ca?saiis  rebus — Videoi  id 
judicio  facere.  Jam  enim  debeo  :  sed  tamen  amore  sum  incensus.  Ad  Quint. 
3.  l.$5. 

X  Forum  de  manubiis  inclioavit ;  cuius  area  super  II-S.  niillies  conslitit.  Sutton. 
J.  Ca.-s.26. 
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"  public  ball  or  townhouse  was  to  be  joined."* 
Wliile  this  building  was  going  forward,  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus  was  employed  in  raising  another,  not  much 
inferior  to  it,  at  his  own  expense:  for  he  repaired 
and  beautified  an  ancient  basilica  in  the  old  forum ; 
and  built,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  one,  with  Phry- 
gian columns,  which  was  called  after  his  own  name, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  later  writers,  as 
a  fabric  of  wonderful  magnificence,  computed  to  have 
cost  him  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.f 


A.  Urb.  700.     Cic.  54. 

The  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their 
predecessors,  and  would  not  suffer  an  election  of  con- 
suls ;  so  that  when  the  new  year  came  on,  the  Re- 
public wanted  its  proper  head :  in  this  case,  the  ad- 
ministration fell  into  the  hands  of  an  interrex ;  a  pro- 
visional magistrate,  who  must  necessarily  be  a  pa- 
trician, and  chosen  by  the  body  of  patricians,  called 
together  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate.^  His 
power,  however,  was  but  short-lived,  being  trans- 
ferred, every  five  days,  from  one  interrex  to  another, 
till  an  election  of  consuls  could  be  obtained  :  but 
the  tribunes,  whose  authority  was  absolute,  while 
there  were  no  consuls  to  control  them,  continued 
fierce  against  any  election  at  all :  some  were  for  re- 
viving the  ancient  dignity  of  military  tribunes ;  but 
that  being  unpopular,  a  more  plausible  scheme  was 
taken  up,  and  openly  avowed,  of  declaring  Pompey 

*  Itaque  Crcsaris  amici  (me  dico  et  Oppiura,  dirumparis  licet)  in  monumentum 
illud,  quod  tu  tollere  laudibus  solebas,  ut  Forum  laxaremus,  et  usque  ad  Libertatis 
atrium  explicaremus,  consumsimus  Il-S.  sexcenties  :  cumprivatis  non  poterat  transigi 
minore  pecunia.  Efficiemus  rem  gloriosissimam.  Nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tributis 
comitiis  marmorea  sumus,  et  tecta  facturi,  eaque  cingemus  excclsa  porticu,  ut  mille 
passuum  coniiciatur.  Simu!  adjungetur  huic  operi,  villa  etiam  publica.  Ad  Alt. 
4.  16. 

t  Paulus  in  medio  Foro  Basilicam  jam  paene  texuit,  iisdem  antiquis  columnis : 
illam  autem,  quam  locavit,  facit  inagnificentissimam.  Nihil  gralius  illo  monumento, 
nihil-gloriosius.     lb. 

i  Vid.  Ascon.  argum,  in  Milon. 
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dictator.   This  gave  great  apprehensions  to  the  city, 
for  the  memory  of  Sylla's  dictatorship  ;  and  was  vi- 
gorously opposed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  and 
especially  by  Cato  :  Pompey  chose  to  keep  himself 
out  of  sight,  and  retired  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  affecting  it.     "  The  rumour  of  a  dicta- 
"  torship,"  says    Cicero,   "  is   disagreeable  to  the 
"  honest;  but  the  other  things,  which  they  talk  of, 
"  are  more  so  to  me  :  the  whole  affair  is  dreaded, 
"  but  flags  :  Pompey  flatly  disclaims  it,  though  he 
"  never  denied  it  to  me  before:  the  tribune,  Hirrus, 
"  will  probably  be  the  promoter  :  good  gods  !  how 
"  silly  and  fond  of  himself  without  a   rival !   At 
"  Pompey's  request,  I  have  deterred  Crassus  Junia- 
"  nus,  who  pays  great  regard  to  me,  from  meddling 
"  with  it.     It  is  hard  to  know,  whether  Pompey 
"  really  desires  it  or  not ;  but  if  Hirrus  stir  in  it,  he 
"  will  not  convince  us  that  he  is  averse  to  it."*     In 
another  letter;  "  nothing  is  yet  done  as  to  the  dicta- 
"  torship ;  Pompey  is  still  absent ;  Appius  in  a  great 
"  bustle  ;  Hirrus  preparing  to  propose  it;  but  seve- 
"  ral  are  named  as  ready  to  interpose  their  negative; 
"  the  people  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it ;  the 
"  chiefs  are  against  it ;  I  keep  myself  quiet."f    Cice- 
ro's friend,  Milo,  was  irresolute  how  to  act  on  this 
occasion;  he  was  forming  an  interest  for  the  con- 
sulship ;  and,  if  he  declared  against  a  dictatorship, 
was  afraid  of  making  Pompey  his  enemy ;  or  if  he 
should  not  help  the  opponents,  that  it  would  be 
carried  by  force ;  in  both  which  cases,  his  own  pre- 
tensions were  such  to  be  disappointed  :  he  was  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  join  in  the  opposition,  but  so  far 
only,  as  to  repel  any  violence.^ 

*  Rumor  Dictatoris  injucundus  bonis:  mihi etiara  magis  quas loquuntur.  Sed  lota 
res  et  tiinetur  etrefrigescit.  Pompeius  plane  se  negat  velle ;  antea  ipse  niihi  non  ne- 
gabat.  Hirrus  auctor  fore  videtur.  O  Dii,  quam  ineptus,  et  quam  se  amans  sine 
rivali !  Crassum  Junianum,  hominem  mihi  deditum,  per  me  deterruit.  Velit,  nolit, 
scire  difficile  est.     Hirro  tamen  agente,  nolle  se  non  probabit.     Ad  Quint.  3.  8. 

t  De  Dictatore  tamen  actum  nihil  est.  Pompeius  abest :  Appius  rniscet :  Hirrus 
parat :  multi  intercessores  numerantur  :  populus  non  curat :  principes  noiunt :  ego 
quiesco lb.  9. 

t  Hoc  horret  Milo — et  ci  ille  Dictator  factus  sit,  paene  diffidit,     Intercessorem  die- 
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The  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  were  growing 
every  day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrossing 
all  power  to  themselves;  till  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  grandson  ofSylla,  and  the  most  factious  espou- 
ser  of  a  dictator,  was,  by  a  resolute  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, committed  to  prison ;  and  Pompey  himself, 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  finding  the  greater  and 
better  part  utterly  averse  to  his  dictatorship,  yield- 
ed, at  last,  after  an  interregnum  of  six  months,  that 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  M.  Messala,  should  be 
declared  consuls  *  These  were  agreeable  likewise 
to  Caesar :  Cicero  had  particularly  recommended 
Messala  to  him;  of  whom,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  :  "  as  to  your  reckoning  Messala  and  Cal- 
"  vinus  sure  consuls,  you  agree  with  what  we  think 
"  here  ;  for  I  will  be  answerable  to  Caesar  for  Mes- 
"  sala."J 

A.  Urb.  700.   Cic.  54.     Coss. — Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.    M.  Valerius  Messala. 

But,  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  reason  for  being  much 
afraid  of  it  at  this  time ;  for  the  Republic  was  in  so 
great  a  disorder,  that  nothing  less  than  the  dictato- 
rial power  could  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable  state: 
some  good  of  that  kind  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed from  Pompey,  without  the  fear  of  any  great 
harm,  while  there  was  so  sure  a  check  upon  him  as 
Caesar ;  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  use  of  that  power, 
would  have  had  the  senate,  and  all  the  better  sort, 
on  his  side,  by  the  specious  pretence  of  asserting 
the  public  liberty :  Cicero,  therefore,  judged  rightly, 
in  thinking,  that  there  were  other  things,  which 
might  be  apprehended,  and  seemed  likely  to  hap- 
pen, that,  in  their  present  situation,  were  of  more 
dangerous  consequence  than  a  dictatorship. 

taturse  sijuverit  inarm  ct  praesidio  suo,  Pompeium  raetuit  inimicum;  si  non  juverit, 
timet,  ne  per  vim  perferatur.     lb.  8. 

*  Vid.  Dio,  1.40.  p.  141. 

t  Messalam  quod  certum  consulem  cum  Doraitio  numeratis,  nihil  a  nostra  opinione 
dissentitis.     Ego  Messalam  Caesari  praestabo.     Ad  Quint.  3.  8. 
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There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum  in 
Rome,  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings ;  during 
which,  all  public  business,  and  especially  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted  ;  which 
explains  a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Trebatius :  "  If  you  had  not  already,"  says  he, 
"  been  absent  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly 
"  have  run  away  now:  for  what  business  is  there 
"  for  a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums?  I  advise 
"  all  my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
"  interrex  twice  for  more  time ;  do  not  you  think, 
"  that  I  have  learnt  the  law  of  you  to  good  pur- 
"  pose."* 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Curio,  a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and 
parts,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  Forum, 
had  been  committed  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this 
time  quaestor  in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large 
and  splendid  fortune,  by  the  late  death  of  his  father; 
so  that  Cicero,  who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion, and  that  he  was  formed  to  do  much  good  or 
hurt  to  his  country,  was  desirous  to  engage  him 
early  in  the  interests  of  the  Republic ;  and,  by  in- 
stilling great  and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame 
him  with  a  love  of  true  glory.  Curio  had  sent  or- 
ders to  his  agents  at  Rome,  to  proclaim  a  show  of 
gladiators  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father ;  but 
Cicero  stopped  the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in 
hopes  to  dissuade  him  from  so  great  and  fruitless  an 
expense.f  He  foresaw,  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  corrupt  his  virtue,  than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes, 
or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  citizen,  than  prodigality; 
to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and  which  Cice- 
ro, for  that  reason,  was  the  more  desirous  to  check, 

*  Nisi  ante  Roma  profectus  esses,  nunc  earn  certe  relinqueres.  Quis  enim  tot 
interregnis  jurisconsultum  desiderat  ?  Ego  omnibus,  imde  petitur,  hoc  consilii  de- 
derim,  ut  a  singulis  interregibus  binas  advocationes  postulent.  Satisne  tibi  videor 
abs  te  jus  civile  didicisse  ?     Ep.  Fam.  7.  11. 

t  Rupse  studium  non  defuit  declarandorum  munerum  tuo  nomine :  sed  nee  mihi 
placuit,  nee  cuiquam  tuorum,  quidquam  te  absente  fieri,  quod  tibi,  cum  venisses, 
non  esset  integrum,  &c.     Ep.  Fam.  2. 3. 
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at  his  first  setting  out :  but  all  his  endeavours  were 
to  no  purpose ;  Curio  resolved  to  give  the  show  of 
gladiators;  and,  by  a  continual  profusion  of  his 
money,  answerable  to  this  beginning,  after  he  had 
acted  the  patriot  for  some  time,  with  credit  and  ap- 
plause, was  reduced,  at  last,  to  the  necessity  of 
selling  himself  to  Caesar. 

There  is  but  little  of  politics  in  these  letters  be- 
sides some  general  complaints,  of  the  lost  and  des- 
perate state  of  the  Republic  :  in  one  of  them,  after 
reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  epistolary 
writing ;  "  shall  I  joke  with  you  then,"  says  he,  "  in 
"  my  letters?  On  my  conscience,  there  is  not  a  ci- 
"  tizen,  I  believe,  who  can  laugh  in  these  times:  or 
"  shall  I  write  something  serious  ?  But  what  can 
"  Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  the 
"  Republic  ?  where  my  case,  at  present,  is  such, 
"  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  write  what  I  do  not 
"  think — ."*  In  another,  after  putting  him  in  mind 
of  the  incredible  expectation  which  was  entertained 
of  him  at  Rome,  "  not  that  I  am  afraid,"  said  he, 
"  that  your  virtue  should  not  come  up  to  the  opinion 
"  of  the  public  :  but  rather,  that  you  find  nothing 
worth  caring  for  at  your  return  ;  all  things  are  so 
ruined  and  oppressed :  but  I  question  whether  it 
"  be  prudent  to  say  so  much.  It  is  your  part,  how- 
"  ever,  whether  you  retain  any  hopes,  or  quite  de- 
spair, to  adorn  yourself  with  all  those  accomplish- 
ments, which  can  qualify  a  citizen,  in  wretched 
times  and  profligate  morals,  to  restore  the  Repub- 
lic to  its  ancient  dignity  ."f 
The  first  news  from  abroad,  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  consuls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  of  Cras- 
sus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total  defeat  of  his 

*  Jocerne  tecum  per  litteras?  civem  mehercule  non  puto  esse,  qui  temporibus  his 
ridere  possit.  An  gravius  aliquid  scribamr  Quid  est  quod  possit  graviter  a  Cice- 
rone scribi  ad  Curionein,  nisi  de  Rep.  ?  Atque  in  hoc  genere  haec  mea  causa  est,  ut 
neque  ea,  qua?,  non  sentio,  velim  scribere.    lb.  4.  4. 

t  Non  quo  verear  ne  tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  respondeat :  sed  mehercule, 
ne  cum  veneris,  non  habeas  jam  quod  cures  :  ita  sunt  omnia  debilitata  jam  prope  et 
extincta,  &c.  lb.  5. 
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army  by  the  Parthians.     This  was  one  of  the  great- 
est blows  that  Rome  had  ever  received  from  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  and  for  which  it  was  ever  after  medi- 
tating revenge:  the  Roman  writers  generally  imputed 
it  to  Crassus's  contempt  of  the  auspices ;  as  some 
Christians  have  since  charged  it,  to  his  sacrilegious 
violation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  plundered  of  two  millions;  both  of 
them,  with  equal  superstition,  pretending  to  unfold 
the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  to  fathom  those  depths 
which  are  declared  to  be  unsearchable.*     The  chief 
and  immediate  concern,  which  the  city  felt  on  this 
occasion,  was  for  the  detriment  that  the  Republic 
had  suffered,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, by  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army ;  yet  the  prin- 
cipal mischief  lay,  in  what  they  did  not  at  first  re- 
gard, and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at,  the  loss  of 
Crassus  himself.    For  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Cras- 
sus's authority  was  the  only  means  left  of  curbing 
the  power  of  Pompey,  and  the  ambition  of  Csesar, 
being  ready  always  to  support  the  weaker,  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  stronger,  and  keep  them 
both  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent  respect  to  the 
laws ;  but  this  check  being  now  taken  away,  and 
the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a  kind  of  prize, 
between  two,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  several  pre- 
tensions,   and  created  a  fresh  competition  for  the 
larger  share ;  which,  as  the  event  afterwards  shewed, 
must  necessarily  end  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole. 
Publius  Crassus,  who  perished  with  his  father  in 
this  fatal  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable  cha- 
racter; educated  with  the  strictest  care,  and  per- 
fectly instructed  in  all  the  liberal  studies  :  he  had  a 
ready  wit  and  easy  language;  was  grave  without 
arrogance,  modest  without  negligence;  adorned  with 

*  M.  Crasso  quid  acciderit,  videmus  dirarum  obnunciatione  neglecta.  [De  Dio, 
1.  16.] 

Being  for  his  impious  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem  justly  destined  to  destruction,  God 
did  cast  infatuations  into  all  his  councils,  for  the  leading  him  thereto.  Prideaux 
Connect.  Par.  2.  p.  362. 
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all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  form  a  principal 
citizen  and  leader  of  the  Republic  :  by  the  force  of 
his  own  judgment  he  had  devoted  himself  very  early 
to  the  observance  and  imitation  of  Cicero,  whom  he 
perpetually  attended  and  reverenced  with  a  kind  of 
filial  piety.  Cicero  conceived  a  mutual  affection  for 
him,  and  observing  his  eager  thirst  of  glory,  was 
constantly  instilling  into  him  the  true  notion  of  it ; 
and  exhorting  him  to  pursue  that  sure  path  to  it, 
which  his  ancestors  had  left  beaten  and  traced  out 
to  him,  through  the  gradual  ascent  of  civil  honours. 
But  by  serving  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  wars,  he 
had  learnt,  as  he  fancied,  a  shorter  way  to  fame 
and  power  than  what  Cicero  had  been  inculcating ; 
and  having  signalized  himself  in  a  campaign  or  two, 
as  a  soldier,  was  in  too  much  haste  to  be  a  general ; 
when  Caesar  sent  him,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
horse,  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Here  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  courage 
carried  him  on  so  far,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
whose  chief  art  of  conquest  consisted  in  flying,  that 
he  had  no  way  left  to  escape,  but  what  his  high  spi- 
rit disdained,  by  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  a 
precipitate  flight;  so  that,  finding  himself  oppressed 
with  numbers,  cruelly  wounded,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  he  chose 
to  die  by  the  sword  of  his  armour-bearer.  Thus, 
while  he  aspired,  as  Cicero  says,  to  the  fame  of  ano- 
ther Cyrus  or  Alexander,  he  fell  short  of  that  glory, 
which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  reaped,  from  a 
succession  of  honours,  conferred  by  their  country, 
as  the  reward  of  their  services. # 

*  Hoc  magis  sum  Public-  deditus,  quod  me  quanquam  a  pueritia  semper,  tamen 
hoc  tempore  maxime,  sicut  alterum  parentem  et  observat  et  diligit.  [Ep.  Fam.  5.  8.] 
P.  Crassum  ex  omni  nobilitate  adolescentem  dilexi  plurimum,  &c.  [lb.  13.  16.] 
Cum  P.  Crasso,  cum  initio  aetatis  ad  amicitiara  se  meani  contulisset,  saepe  egisse 
me  arbitror,  cum  eum  vehementissirae  hortarer,  ut  earn  laudis  viam  rectissimam  esse 
duceret,  quam  majores  ejus  ei  tritam  reliquissent.  Erat  enim  cum  institutus  optime, 
turn  plane  perfecteque  eruditus.  Ineratque  et  ingenium  satis  acre,  et  orationis  non 
inelegans  copia :  praetereaque  sine  arrogantia  gravis  esse  videbatur,  et  sine  segnitie 
verecundus,  &c.     Vid.  Brut.  p.  407.    It  Pint,  in  Crass. 
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By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became 
vacant  in  the  college  of  Augurs,  for  which  Cicero 
declared  himself  a  candidate :  nor  was  any  one  so 
hardy  as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus,  the 
tribune,  who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  of- 
fice, and  Pompey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend 
to  it;  but  a  competition  so  unequal  furnished  matter 
of  raillery  only  to  Cicero,  who  was  chosen  without 
any  difficulty  or  struggle,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  body.*  This  college,  from 
the  last  regulation  of  it  by  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen, 
who  were  all  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in  Rome : 
it  was  a  priesthood  for  life,  of  a  character  indelible, 
which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efface :  the  priests 
of  all  kinds  were  originally  chosen  by  their  colleges, 
till  Domitius,  a  tribune,  about  fifty  years  before, 
transferred  the  choice  of  them  to  the  people,  whose 
authority  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  sacred,  as  well 
as  civil  affairs.f  This  act  was  reversed  by  Sylla, 
and  the  ancient  right  restored  to  the  colleges;  but 
Labienus,  when  tribune,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  re- 
called the  law  of  Domitius,  to  facilitate  Caesar's  ad- 
vancement to  the  high-priesthood:  it  was  necessary, 
however,  that  every  candidate  should  be  nominated 
to  the  people  by  two  augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn 
testimony,  upon  oath,  of  his  dignity  and  fitness  for 
the  office :  this  was  done  in  Cicero's  case  by  Pompey 
and  Hortensius,  the  two  most  eminent  members  of 
the  college;  and,  after  the  election,  he  was  installed, 
with  all  the  usual  formalities,  by  Hortensius.J 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this,  the  factions  of  the 
city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls:  the  candidates, 
T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and  P.  Plau- 

*  Quomodo  Hirram  putas  Auguratus  tui  competitorem Ep.  Fam.  8.  3. 

t  Atque  hoc  idem  de  ceeteris  Sacerdotiis  Cn.  Domitius  tribunus  PI.  tulit,  &c.  De 
Leg.  Ag.  2.  7. 

t  Quo  enim  tempore  me  Augurem  a  toto  collegio  expetitum  Cn.  Pompeius  et  Q. 
Hortensius  nominaverunt ;  neque  enim  licebat  a  pluribus  nominari — Philip.  2.  2. 

Cooptatum  me  ab  eo  in  collegium  recordabar,  in  quo  juratus  judicium  dignitatis 
meaj  fecerat :  et  inaugurating  ab  eodem,  ex  quo,  Augurum  institutis  in  parentis  eum 
loco  colere  debebam.     Brut,  init— 
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tius  Hypsaeus  pushed  on  their  several  interests  with 
such  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if  the  consulship 
was  to  be  carried  only  by  money  or  arms.*  Clodius 
was  putting  in  at  the  same  time  for  the  praetorship, 
and  employing*  all  his  credit  and  interest  to  disap- 
point Milo,  by  whose  obtaining  the  consulship,  he 
was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  and  controlled,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  subordinate  magistracy.!  Pompey  was 
wholly  averse  to  Milo,  who  did  not  pay  him  that 
court  which  he  expected,  but  seemed  to  affect  an 
independency,  and  to  trust  to  his  own  strength, 
while  the  other  two  competitors  were  wholly  at  his 
devotion.  Hypsaeus  had  been  his  quaestor,  and  al- 
ways his  creature ;  and  he  designed  to  make  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Corne- 
lia, a  lady  of  celebrated  accomplishments,  the  widow 
of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  served  Milo  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  and  ardently  wished  his  success. 
This  he  owed  to  Milo's  constant  attachment  to  him, 
which,  at  all  hazards,  he  now  resolved  to  repay. 
The  affair,  however,  was  likely  to  give  him  much 
trouble,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  the  opposition, 
as  from  Milo's  own  conduct  and  unbounded  prodi- 
gality, which  threatened  the  ruin  of  all  his  fortunes. 
In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who  was  still  with  Caesar, 
he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  these 
"  men  and  these  times :  wherefore,  since  no  pleasure 
"  can  now  be  had  from  the  Republic,  I  know  not 
"  why  I  should  make  myself  uneasy  :  books,  study, 
"  quiet,  my  country-houses,  and,  above  all,  my  chil- 
"  dren,  are  my  sole  delight.  Milo  is  my  only  trou- 
"  ble  :  I  wish  his  consulship  may  put  an  end  to  it ; 
"  in  which  I  will  not  take  less  pains,  than  I  did  in 
"  my  own  ;  and  you  will  assist  us  there  also,  as  you 
"  now  do :  all  things  stand  well  with  him,  unless 

*  Plut.  in  Cato. 

t  Occurebat  ci,  mancam  ac  debilem  Prseturam  suam  futuram  consule  Milone, 
Pro  Milon.  9. 
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5'  some  violence  defeat  us.  I  am  afraid  only,  how 
"  his  money  will  hold  out :  for  he  is  mad  beyond 
"  all  bounds  in  the  magnificence  of  his  shows,  which 
"  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  expense  of  250,0001. ; 
"  but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  check  his  inconsiderate- 
"  ness  in  this  one  article,  as  far  as  I  am  able,"*  &c. 
In  the  heat  of  this  competition,  Curio  was  coming 
home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome ; 
whence  Cicero  sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  earnest 
and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo's  interest. 


A.  Urb.  701.     Cic.  55. 
M.  T.  CICERO    TO    C  CURIO. 

"  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  your  coming  to- 
"  wards  Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  Vilius,  Milo's  friend, 
"  with  this  letter  to  you :  but  when  your  arrival  was 
"  supposed  to  be  near,  and  it  was  known  for  certain 
"  that  you  had  left  Asia,  and  were  upon  the  road  to 
Rome,  the  importance  of  the  subject  left  no  room 
to  fear,  that  we  -should  be  thought  to  send  too 
hastily,  when  we  were  desirous  to  have  it  delivered 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  If  my  services  to  you, 
'  Curio,  were  really  so  great,  as  they  are  proclaimed 
"  to  be  by  you,  rather  than  considered  by  me,  I 
"  should  be  more  reserved  in  asking,  if  I  had  any 
"  great  favour  to  beg  of  you  :  for  it  goes  hard  with 

*  Itaque  ex  Rep.  quoniam  nihil  jam  voluptatis  capi  potest;  cur  stomacher,  nescio. 
Litterse  me  et  studia  nostra,  et  otium  ;  vilteque  delectant,  maximeque  pueri  nostri. 
Angit  unus  Milo.  Sed  velim  finem  afterat  consulatus :  in  quo  enitar  non  minus 
quam  sum  enisus  in  nostro :  tuque  istinc,  quod  facis,  adjuvabis.  Deo  quo  camera 
(nisi  plane  vis  eripuerit)  recte  sunt :  de  re  familiari  timeo. 

'O  Ss  {/.aivsrat  ovx.  It'  avwrZi; 

Qui  ludos  H.  S.  CCC  comparet.     Cujus  in  hoc  uno  inconsiderantiam  et  ega  susti- 
nebo,  utpotero.     Ad  Quint.  .3.  9. 

Cicero  had  great  reason  for  the  apprehensions  which  he  expresses  on  account  of 
Milo's  extravagance  :  for  Milo  had  already  wasted  three  estates  in  giving  plays  and 
shows  to  the  people;  and,  when  he  went,  soon  after,  into  exile,  was  found  to  owe 
still  above  half  a  million  of  our  money.     Plin.  I.  56.  15.     Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 
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"  a  modest  man,  to  ask  any  thing  considerable  of 
"  one,  whom  he  takes  to  be  obliged  to  him  ;  lest  he 
"  be  thought  to  demand,  rather  than  to  ask  ;  and  to 
"  look  upon  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kindness.  But 
"  since  your  services  to  me,  so  eminently  displayed 
"  in  my  late  troubles,  are  known  to  all  to  be  the 
**  greatest,  (and  it  is  the  part  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
to  wish  to  be  more  obliged  to  those,  to  whom  we 
are  already  much  obliged)  I  made  no  scruple  to 
beg  of  you,  by  letter,  what,  of  all  things,  is  the 
'  most  important  and  necessary  to  me:  for,  I  am 
"  not  afraid  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
"  weight  of  all  your  favours,  though  ever  so  nume- 
"  rous,  being  confident  that  there  is  none  so  great, 
"  which  my  mind  is  not  able  both  fully  to  contain, 
"  and  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate.  I  have  placed 
all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industry,  thoughts, 
and,  in  short,  my  very  soul,  on  Milo's  consulship  ; 
and  have  resolved  with  myself,  to  expect  from  it 
not  only  the  common  fruit  of  duty,  but  the  praise 
even  of  piety  :  nor  was  any  man,  1  believe,  ever  so 
solicitous  for  his  own  safety  and  fortunes,  as  I  am 
for  his  honour,  on  which  I  have  fixed  all  my  views 
and  hopes.  You,  I  perceive,  can  be  of  such  ser- 
vice to  him,  if  you  please,  that  we  shall  have  no 
"  occasion  for  any  thing  farther.  We  have  already 
"  with  us  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  honest,  engaged 
f*  to  him  by  his  tribunate  ;  and,  as  you  will  imagine 
"  also,  I  hope,  by  his  attachment  to  me  ;  of  the  po- 
"  pulace,  and  the  multitude,  by  the  magnificence  of 
"  his  shows  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature;  of  the 
"  youth  and  men  of  interest,  by  his  own  peculiar 
"  credU  or  diligence  among  that  sort.  He  has  all 
"  my  assistance,  likewise,  which,  though  of  little 
"  weight,  yet,  being  allowed  by  all  to  be  just  and 
"  due  to  him,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  influence. 
"  What  we  want,  is  a  captain  and  leader,  or  a  pilot, 
"  as  it  were,  of  all  those  winds ;  and,  were  we  to 
"  choose  one  out  of  the  whole  city,  we  could  not  find 
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"  a  man  so  fit  for  the  purpose  as  you.  Wherefore, 
"  if  from  all  the  pains,  which  I  am  now  taking  for 
"  Milo,  you  can  believe  me  to  be  mindful  of  benefits; 
"  if  grateful ;  if  a  good  man  ;  if  worthy,  in  short,  of 
"  your  kindness  ;  1  beg  of  you  to  relieve  my  present 
"  solicitude,  and  lend  your  helping  hand  to  my 
"  praise ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  to  my  safety.  As 
"  to  T.Annius  himself,  I  promise  you,  if  you  em- 
"  brace  him,  that  you  will  not  find  a  man  of  a  greater 
"  mind,  gravity,  constancy,  or  of  greater  affection  to 
"  you  :  and,  as  for  myself,  you  will  add  such  a  lustre 
"  and  fresh  dignity  to  me,  that  1  shall  readily  own 
"  you  to  have  shewn  the  same  zeal  for  my  honour, 
"  which  you  exerted  before  for  my  preservation.  If 
"  I  was  not  sure,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
"  you  would  see  how  much  I  take  my  duty  to  bein- 
"  terested  in  this  affair,  and  how  much  it  concerns 
me,  not  only  to  struggle,  but  even  to  fight  for  Mi- 
lo's  success,  I  should  press  you  still  farther ;  but 
"  I  now  recommend,  and  throw  the  whole  cause, 
"  and  myself  also  with  it,  into  your  hands  ;  and  beg 
"  of  you,  to  assure  yourself  of  this  one  thing,  that, 
"  if  I  obtain  this  favour  from  you,  I  shall  be  more 
"  indebted  almost  to  vou,  than  even  to  Milo  him- 
"  self;  since  my  safety,  in  which  J  was  principally 
*'  assisted  by  him,  was  not  so  dear,  as  the  piety  of 
"  shewing  my  gratitude  will  be  agreeable  to  me, 
"  which,  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall  be  able  to  effect 
"  by  your  assistance.     Adieu."* 

The  senate,  and  the  better  sort,  were  generally  in 
Milo's  interest ;  but  three  of  the  tribunes  were  vio- 
lent against  him,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Munatius 
Plancus  Bursa,  and  Sallustthe  historian  ;  the  other 
seven  were  his  fast  friends,  but,  above  all,  M.  Ccelius, 
who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served  him  with  a  par- 
ticular zeal.  But,  while  all  things  were  proceeding 
very  prosperously  in  his  favour,  and  nothing  seemed 

*  Ep.  Fam.  2.  6. 
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wanting  to  crown  his  success,  but  to  bring  on  the 
election,  which  his  adversaries,  for  that  reason,  were 
labouring  to  keep  back,  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes 
were  blasted  at  once,  by  an  unhappy  rencounter 
with  his  old  enemy  Clodius,  in  which  Clodius  was 
killed  by  his  servants,  and  by  his  command. 

Their  meeting  was  wholly  accidental,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  road,  not  far  from  the  city ;  Clodius  coming 
home  from  the  country  towards  Rome  ;  Milo  going 
out  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  first  on  horse- 
back, with  three  companions,  and  thirty  servants, 
well  armed;  the  latter  in  a  chariot,  with  his  wife 
and  one  friend,  but  with  a  much  greater  retinue, 
and,  among  them,  some  gladiators.  The  servants, 
on  both  sides,  began  presently  to  insult  each  other ; 
when  Clodius,  turning  briskly  to  some  of  Milo's 
men,  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  threatening 
them  with  his  usual  fierceness,  received  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  from  one  of  the  gladiators  ;  and, 
after  receiving  several  more  in  the  general  fray, 
which  instantly  ensued,  finding  his  life  in  danger, 
was  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into  a  neighbouring 
tavern.  Milo,  heated  by  this  success,  and  the 
thoughts  of  revenge,  and  reflecting  that  he  had 
already  done  enough,  to  give  his  enemy  a  great 
advantage  against  him,  if  he  was  left  alive  to  pur- 
sue it,  resolved,  whatever  was  the  consequence,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  destroying  him,  and  so  ordered 
the  house  to  be  stormed,  and  Clodius  to  be  drag- 
ged out  and  murdered.  The  master  of  the  tavern 
was  likewise  killed,  with  eleven  of  Clodius's  ser- 
vants, while  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight : 
so  that  Clodius's  body  was  left  in  the  road,  where 
it  fell,  till  S.  Tedius,  a  senator,  happening  to  come 
by,  took  it  up  into  his  chaise,  and  brought  it  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  it  was  exposed  in  that  condi- 
tion, all  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the 
view  of  the  populace,  who  flocked  about  it  in 
crowds,  to  lament  the  miserable  fate  of  their  leader. 
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The  next  day,  the  mob,  headed  by  S.  Clodius,  a 
kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of  his  chief  in- 
cendiaries, carried  the  body  naked,  so  as  all  the 
wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  Forum,  and  placed 
it  in  the  rostra,  where  the  three  tribunes,  Milo's 
enemies,  were  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it  in  a 
style  suited  to  the  lamentable  occasion,  by  which 
they  inflamed  their  mercenaries  to  such  a  height 
of  fury,  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran  away 
with  it  into  the  senate-house,  and,  tearing  up  the 
benches,  tables,  and  every  thing  combustible,  dress- 
ed up  a  funeral  pile  upon  the  spot,  and,  together 
with  the  body,  burnt  the  house  itself,  with  a  ba- 
silica also,  or  public  hall,  adjoining,  called  the 
Porcian ;  and,  in  the  same  fit  of  madness,  proceeded 
to  storm  the  house  of  Milo,  and  of  M.  Lepidus, 
the  interrex,  but  were  repulsed  in  both  attacks 
with  some  loss.* 

These  extravagances  raised  great  indignation  in 
the  city,  and  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo,  who, 
looking  upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating 
nothing  before,  but  a  voluntary  exile :  but  now, 
taking  courage,  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  rostra  by  Ccelius, 
where  he  made  his  defence  to  the  people  :  and,  to 
mitigate  their  resentment,  distributed,  through  all 
the  tribes,  above  three  pounds  a  man,  to  every  poor 
citizen.  But  all  his  pains  and  expense  were  to 
little  purpose  ;  for  the  three  tribunes  employed  all 
the  arts  of  party  and  faction  to  keep  up  the  ill 
humour  of  the  populace;  and,  what  was  more  fatal, 
Pompey  would  not  be  brought  into  any  measures 
of  accommodating  the  matter ;  so  that  the  tumults 
still  increasing,  the  senate  passed   a  decree,  that 

*  Quanquam  re  vera,  fuerat  pugna  fortuita.     Quintal.  1.  6.  c.  5. 

'EXTTi'j-a? — paov  rod  tywav  •viKiwnra.rroi  abrov,  5?  rou  TgaufAaros,  el  i&zgyiyi/oiTo,  atptdno-ttrQai 
Dio,  1.  40.  p.  143. 

Milo,  ut  cognovit  vulneratum  Clodium,  cum  sibi  periculosius  illud  etiam,  vivo  eo, 
futurum  intelligeret,  occiso  autem  magnum  solatium  esset  habiturus,  etiam  si  sube- 
imda  pcrna  esset,  exturbari  tabcrnam  jussit.  Ita  Clodius  latens  exttactus  est,  mul- 
tiscpje  vulneribus  confettus,  &c.     Vid.  Ascon!  Argum.  in  Milon. 
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the  interrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey, 
should  take  care  that  the  Republic  receive  no  de- 
triment; and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common  security, 
which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  dictator 
was  again  industriously  revived,  and  gave  a  fresh 
alarm  to  the  senate  ;  who,  to  avoid  the  greater  evil, 
resolved  presently  to  create  Pompey  the  single  con- 
sul ;  so  that  the  interrex,  Servius  Sulpicius,  de- 
clared his  election  accordingly,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  near  two  months.* 


A.  Urb.  T01.     Cic.  55.     Coss. — Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.     Sine  Collega. 

Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws, 
prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose:  one  of  them  was 
to  appoint  a  special  commission,  to  inquire  into 
Clodius's  death,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house, 
and  the  attack  on  M.  Lepidus;  and  to  appoint  an 
extraordinary  judge,  of  consular  rank,  to  preside 
in  it:  a  second  was,  against  bribery  and  corruption 
in  elections,  with  the  inflictions  of  new  and  severer 
penalties. — By  these  laws,  the  method  of  trials  was 
altered,  and  the  length  of  them  limited :  three  days 
were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
the  fourth  for  the  sentence  :  on  which  the  accuser 
was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge; 
the  criminal  three  for  his  defence:']"  which  regula- 
tion Tacitus  seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  ruin  of  the  Roman  eloquence,  by  im- 
posing reins,  as  it  were,  upon  its  free  and  ancient 
conrse.J  Ccelius  opposed  his  negative  to  these 
laws,  as  being  rather  privileges  than  laws,  and  pro- 
vided particularly  against  Milo :  but  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  it,  upon  Pompey's  declaring 

*   Vid.  Dio,  ib.  et  Ascon.  Argum.  t  lb. 

$  Primus   tertio   consulatu  Cn.   Pompeius  astrinxit,  imposuitrjue   veluti    fraenos 
cloquentiae,  &c.     Dialog,  de  Oral.  38. 
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that  he  would  support  them  by  force  of  arms.    The 
three  tribunes,  all  the  while,  were  perpetually  ha- 
ranguing and  terrifying  the  city  with  forged  stories, 
of  magazines  of  arms  prepared  by  Milo,  for  massa- 
creing  his  enemies,  and  burning  the  city,  and  pro- 
duced their  creatures,  in  the  rostra,  to  vouch  the 
truth  of  them  to  the  people.      They  charged  him 
particularly  with  a  design  against  Pompey's  life, 
and  brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer  of  the  victims  for 
sacrifice,  to  declare  that  Milo's  servants  had  con- 
fessed it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  kill  him,  lest  he  should  discover  it :  and,  to  make 
his  story  the  more  credible,  shewed  a  slight  wound 
in   his  side,  made  by  himself,  which  he  affirmed  to 
have  been  given  by  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.    Pom- 
pey  himself  confirmed  this  fact,  and  laid  an  account 
of  it  before  the  senate;  and,  by  doubling  his  guard, 
affected  to  intimate  a  real  apprehension  of  danger.* 
Nor  were  they  less  industrious  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  Cicero ;    and,  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
pleading  Milo's   cause,  threatened  him  also  with 
trials  and  persecutions ;  giving  it  out,  every  where, 
that  Clodius  was  killed  indeed  by  the  hand  of  Milo, 
but  by  the  advice  and  contrivance  of  a  greater  man.f 
"  Yet,  such   was  his  constancy  to  his  friend,"  says 
Asconius,  "  that  neither  the  loss  of  popular  favour, 
"  nor  Pompey's  suspicions,  nor  his  own  danger,  nor 
"  the  terror  of  arms,  could  divert  him  from  the  reso- 
"  lution  of  undertaking  Milo's  defence. "J 

But  it  was   Pompey's  influence  and  authority 
which  ruined   Milo.§     He  was  the  only   man  in 

*  Audiendus  Popa  Licinius,  nescio  qui  do  Circo  tnaximo,  servos  Milonis  apud  se 
ebrios  facros  confessos  esse,  de  interficiendo  Cn.  Pompeio  conjurasse.— De  amico- 
rum  sententia  rem  defert  ad  Senatum.     Pro.  Milon.  24. 

t  Scitis,  judices,  fuisse,  qui  in  hac  rogatione  suadenda  dicerent,  Milonis  manu 
caedem  esse  factam,  consilio  vero  marjoris  alio-jus  :  videlicet  me  Iatronem  et  sicarium 
abject!  homines  describebant.     lb  18. 

%  Tanta  tamen  constantia  ac  fides  fuit  Ciceronis,  ut  non  populi  a  se  alienalione 
non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibus,  non  periculi  futuri  metu, — non  armis,  qua?  palam, 
in  Milonem  sumpta  erant,  deterreri  potuerit  a  defensione  ejus.    Argum.  Milon. 

§  Milonem  reuni  non  magis  invidiafacti,  quam  Pompeii  damnavit  voluntas.  VelL 
Pat.  2.  47. 
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Rome,  who  had  the  power  either  to  bring  him  to 
a  trial,  or  to  get  him  condemned  :  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
but  pleased  rather  that  the  Republic  was  freed,  at 
any  rate,   from  so  pestilent  a  demagogue ;  yet  he 
resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  occasion,  for  get- 
ting rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whose  ambition  and  high 
spirit  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  less  trouble. — 
He  would  not  listen,  therefore,  to   any  overtures, 
which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's  friends ;  and, 
when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship, if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he  answered,  "  that 
"  he  would  not  concern  himself  with  any   man's 
"  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruction  to  the 
"  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people." — 
He  attended  the  trial,   in  person,    with  a  strong 
guard,  to  preserve  peace,  and  prevent  any  violence 
from  either  side.     There  were  many  clear  and  po- 
sitive proofs  produced  against  Milo,  though  some 
of  them  were  supposed  to  be  forged  :  among  the 
rest,  the  Vestal  virgins  deposed,  that  a  woman  un- 
known came  to  them  in  Milo's  name,  to  discharge 
a  vow,  said  to  be  made  by  him,   on  the  account  of 
Clodius's  death.* 

When  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius  Plan- 
cus  called  the  people  together,  and  exhorted  them 
to  appear  in  a  full  body,  the  next  day,  when  judg- 
ment was  to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their  senti- 
ments in  so  public  a  manner,  that  the  criminal  might 
not  be  suffered  to  escape  :  which  Cicero  reflects 
upon,  in  the  defence,  as  an  insult  on  the  liberty  of 
the  bench. t  Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  eleventh 
of  April,  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  whole 
city  gathered  into  the  Forum,  where  the  avenues 
were  possessed  by  Pompey's  soldiers,  and  he  him- 
self seated  in  a  conspicuous  part,  to  overlook  the 

*  Via.  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 

t  Ut  intelligatis  contra  hestemam  illam  concionem  licere  vobis,  quod    sentiatis, 
libere  judicare.     Pro  Milon.  26.  Vid.  Ascon.  ib. 
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whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturbance.  The 
accusers  were  young  Appius,  the  nephew  of  Clo- 
dius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  in  sup- 
porting their  indictment.  Cicero  was  the  only  ad- 
vocate on  Milo's  side ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  rose  up  to 
speak,  he  was  received  with  so  rude  a  clamour,  by 
the  Clodians,  that  he  was  much  discomposed  and 
daunted  at  his  first  setting  out,  yet  recovered  spirit 
euough  to  go  through  his  speech  of  three  hours, 
which  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  published 
as  it  was  delivered,  though  the  copy  of  it  now  ex- 
tant is  supposed  to  have  been  retouched  and  cor- 
rected by  him,  afterwards,  for  a  present  to  Milo,  in 
his  exile.* 

In  the  council  of  Milo's  friends,  several  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  defend  himself,  by  avowing 
the  death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  public  benefit : 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  desperate,  as 
it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  great  a 
door  to  licence,  and  offend  the  powerful,  lest  the 
precedent  should  be  extended  to  themselves.  But 
young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious,  who,  in  an  ora- 
tion, which  he  composed  and  published  afterwards, 
in  vindication  of  Milo,  maintained  the  killing  of 
Clodius  to  be  right  and  just,  and  of  great  service 
to  the  Republic.^  It  was  notorious,  that,  on  both 
sides,  they  had  often  threatened  death  to  each 
other ;  Clodius,  especially,  had  declared  several 
times,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  Milo 
ought  to  be  killed  ;  and  that,  if  the  consulship  could 
not  be  taken  from  him,  his  life  could :  and  when 
Favonius  asked  him  once,  what  hopes  he  could 
have  of  playing  his  mad  pranks,  while  Milo  was 

*  Cicero,  cum  inciperet  dicere,  acceptus  est  acclamatione  Clodianorum — itaque 
non  ea,  qua  solitus  erat,  constantia  dixit.  Mauet  auteni  ilia  quoque  excepta  ejus 
oratio.     Ascon.  Argum. 

t  Cum  quibusdam  placuisset,  ita  defend]  crimen,  interfici  Clodium  pro  Repub. 
fuisse,  quam  formam  M.  Brutus  secutus  est  in  ea  oratione,  quam  pro  Milonc,  cimipu- 
suit,  etedidit,  quamvis  nonegisset,  Ciceroni  id  non  placuit— ib. 
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living,  he  replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days,  at 
most,  he  should  live  no  more :  which  was  spoken 
just  three  days  before  the  fatal  rencounter,  and  at- 
tested by  Favonius.*  Since  Milo  then  was  charged 
with  being  the  contriver  of  their  meeting,  and  the 
aggressor  in  it,  and  several  testimonies  were  pro- 
duced to  that  purpose,  Cicero  chose  to  risk  the 
cause  on  that  issue;  in  hopes  to  persuade,  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  Clodius  ac- 
tually lay  in  wait  for  Milo,  and  contrived  the  time 
and  place ;  and  that  JVlilo's  part  was  but  a  neces- 
sary act  of  self-defence.  This  appeared  plausible, 
from  the  nature  of  their  equipage,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  met :  for  though  Milo's  com- 
pany was  the  more  numerous,  yet  it  was  much  more 
encumbered,  and  unfit  for  an  engagement,  than  his 
adversary's  ;  he  himself  being  in  a  chariot  with  his 
wife,  and  all  her  women  along  with  him  ;  while  Clo- 
dius, with  his  followers,  was  on  horseback:  as  if 
prepared  and  equipped  for  fighting."!"  He  did  not 
preclude  himself,  however,  by  this,  from  the  other 
plea,  which  he  often  takes  occasion  to  insinuate, 
that  if  Milo  had  really  designed  and  contrived  to 
kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  deserved  honours  in- 
stead of  punishment,  for  cutting  off  so  desperate 
and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  JRome.J 

*  Etenim  palam  dictitabat,  consulatum  Milonl  eripi  non  posse,  vitam  posse.  Sig- 
nificavit  hoc  saepe  in  Senatu ;  dixit  in  condone.  Quinetiani  Favonio,  quasrenti  ex 
eo,  qua  spe  fmeret,  Milone  vivo?  Respoudit,  triduo  ilium,  ad  sununum  quatriduo 
peritururn.     Pro  Milon.  9. 

Post  diem  tertkim  gesta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.     lb.  16. 

t  Interim  cum  sciret  Clodius— Iter  solenne — necessarium — Miloni  esse  Lanuvium 
— Roma  ipse  profectus  pridie  est,  ut  ante  suuni  fundutn  quod  re  intellectum  est,  in- 
sidias  Miloni  collocaret — Milo  autem  cum  in  Senatu  fuisset  eo  dei,  quod  Senatus  di- 
missus  est,  domum  venit,  calceos  et  vestimenta  mutavit :  paullisper,  dum  se  uxor,  ut 
tit,  coiuparat,  commoratus  est— obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus  in  equo,  nulla  rheda, 
nullis  impedimentis,  nullis  Graecis  comitibus,  sine  uxore,  quod  nunquam  fere  ;  cum 
hie  insidiator,- — (Milo) — cum  uxore  in  rheda  veheretur  penulatus,  magno  et  impedito 
et  muliebri  ac  delicato  ancillaruin  et  puerorura  comitatu.     Pro  Milon.  10.  it.  21. 

t  Quamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  tenens  clamaret  T.  Ann'tus,  adesle,  quajso,  at- 
que  audite  cives :  P.  Clodium  interfeci:  ejus  furores,  quos  nullis  jam  legibus,  nullis 
judicii-;  frasnare  poteramus,  hoc  fetro,  atque  hac  dexha  a  cervicibus  vestris  repuli,  &c. 
Vos  tanti  sceleris  ultoreni  non  modo  honoribus  nullis  aliicietis,  scd  etiam  ad  suppli- 
er m  rapi  patiemini?     Pro  Milon.  28,   &.c. 
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In  this  speech  for  Milo,  after  he  had  shewn  the 
folly  of  paying-  such  a  regard  to  the  idle  rumours  and 
forgeries  of  his  enemies,  as  to  give  them  the  credit 
of  an  examination,  he  touches  Pompey's  conduct 
and  pretended  fears,  with  a  fine  and  masterly  rail- 
lery ;  and,  from  a  kind  of  prophetic  foresight  of  what 
might  one  day  happen,  addresses  himself  to  him  in 
a  very  pathetic  manner. — "  I  could  not  hut  applaud," 
says  he,  "  the  wonderful  diligence  of  Pompey  in 
"  these  inquiries;  but  to  tell  you,  freely,  what  I 
"  think  ;  those  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
"  whole  Republic,  are  forced  to  hear  many  things, 
"  which  they  would  contemn,  if  they  were  at  liberty 
"  to  do  it.  He  could  not  refuse  an  audience  to  that 
"  paltry  fellow,  Licinius,  who  gave  the  information 
"  about  Milo's  servants — I  was  sent  for  among- the 
"  first  of  those  friends,  by  whose  advice  he  laid  it 
"  before  the  senate  ;  and  was,  1  own,  in  no  small 
"  consternation,  to  see  the  guardian  both  of  me  and 
"  my  country  under  so  great  an  apprehension  ;  yet  I 
"  could  not  help  wondering,  that  such  credit  was 
"  given  to  a  butcher ;  sueh  regard  to  drunken  slaves  ; 
"  and  how  the  wound  in  the  man's  side,  which  seem- 
"  ed  to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle,  could  be  taken 
"  for  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.  But  Pompey  was 
*;  shewing  his  caution  rather  than  his  fear;  and  dis- 
"  posed  to  be  suspicious  of  every  thing,  that  you 
u  might  have  reason  to  fear  nothing.  There  was  a 
"  rumour,  also,  that  Caesar's  house  was  attacked  for 
**  several  hours  in  the  night ;  the  neighbours,  though 
"  in  so  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  yet 
"  the  affair  was  thought  fit  to  be  inquired,  into.  I 
"  can  never  suspect  a  man  of  Pompey's  eminent 
M  courage,  of  being  timorous  ;  nor  yet  think  any  cau- 
"  tion  too  great  in  one,  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
"  the  defence  of  the  whole  Republic.  A  senator, 
"  likewise,  in  a  full  house,  affirmed  lately,  in  the 
"  capitol,  that  Milo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown, 
"  at  that  very  time  :  Milo  stripped  himself  presently 
*'  in  that  most  sacred  temple ;  that,  since  his  life  and 


« 
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"  manners  would  not  give  him  credit,  the  thing  it 
"  self*  might  speak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  he 
"false,  and  basely  forged.  But  if,  after  all,  Milo 
"  must  still  he  feared,  it  is  no  longer  the  affair 
"  of  Clodius,  but  your  suspicions,  Pompey,  which 
we  dread  :  your  suspicions,  I  say,  and  speak  it 
so,  that  you  may  hear  me. — If  those  suspicions 
"  stick  so  close,  that  they  are  never  to  be  removed  ; 
"  if  Italy  must  never  be  free  from  new  levies,  nor  the 
"  city  from  arms,  without  Milo's  destruction ;  he 
"  would  not  scruple,  such  is  his  nature  and  his 
"  principles,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  country,  and  sub- 
"  mit  to  a  voluntary  exile :  but,  at  taking  leave,  he 
"  would  call  upon  thee,  O  thou  great  one !  as  he 
"  now  does,  to  consider  how  uncertain  and  variable 
"  the  condition  of  life  is  ;  how  unsettled  and  incon- 
"  stant  a  thing  fortune ;  what  unfaithfulness  there  is 
"  in  friends  ;  what  dissimulation  suited  to  times  and 
"  circumstances  ;  what  desertion,  what  cowardice 
"  in  our  dangers,  even  of  those,  who  are  dearest  to 
us;  there  will,  there  will,  I  say,  be  a  time,  and 
the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you,  with  safety 
still,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes,  though  changed, 
perhaps,  by  some  turn  of  the  common  times, 
"  which,  as  experience  shews,  will  often  happen  to 
"  us  all,  may  want  the  affection  of  the  friendliest, 
"  the  fidelity  of  the  worthiest,  the  courage  of  the 
"  bravest  man  living,"*  &c. 

Of  one  and  fifty  judges,  who  sat  upon  Milo,  thir- 
teen only  acquitted,  and  thirty-eight  condemned 
him  :  the  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot ;  but 
Oato,  who  absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote  open- 
ly ;  "  and,  if  he  had  done  it  earlier,"  says  Velleius, 
"  would  have  drawn  others  after  him  ;  since  all  were 
"  convinced,  that  he,  who  was  killed,  was,  of  all  who 
"  had  ever  lived,  the  most  pernicious  enemy  to  his 
"  country,  and  to  all  good  inen."f      Milo  went  into 

Pro  Milon.  24,  25,  26- 


a 


it 


T  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolvit  scntenlia,  quam  si  maturius  lulisset,  non  defuissent, 
qui  sequerentur  excmpluni,  probarentque  earn  civem  occisiun,  quo  nemo  peruiciosior 
Reip.  neque  bonis  ininiicior  vixcrat,     Veil.  Pat.  2.  17. 
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exile  at  Marseilles,  a  few  days  after  his  condemna- 
tion :  his  debts  were  so  great,  that  he  was  glad  to  re- 
tire the  sooner  from  the  importunity  of  his  creditors ; 
for  whose  satisfaction  his  whole  estate  was  sold  by 
public  auction.    Here  Cicero  still  continued  his  care 
for  him,  and,  in  concert  with  Mi lo's  friends,  ordered 
one  of  his  wife's  freedmen,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at 
the  sale,  and  to  purchase  the  greatest  part  of  the 
effects,  in  order  to  dispose  of  them,  afterwards,  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his 
wife  Fausta,  if  any  thing  could  be  saved  for  them. 
But  his  intended  service  was  not  so  well  relished  by 
Milo,  as  he  expected  ;  for  Philotimus  was  suspected 
of  playing  the  knave,  and  secreting  part  of  the  ef- 
fects to  his  own  use,  which  gave  Cicero  great  unea- 
siness ;  so  that  he  pressed  Atticus  and  Ccelius  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  very  narrowly,  and  oblige  Phi- 
lotimus to  give  satisfaction  to  Milo's  friends;  and  to 
see,  especially,  that  his  own  reputation  did  not  suf- 
fer by  the  management   of  his  servant.*     Through 
this  whole   struggle  about    Milo,   Pompey  treated 
Cicero  with  great   humanity ;  he  assigned   him  a 
guard  at  the  trial  ;  forgave  all  his  labours  for  his 
friend,  though  in  opposition  to  himself;  and,  so  far 
from  resenting  what  he  did,  would  not  suffer  other 
people's  resentments  to  hurt  him.f 

The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for 
the  same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's 
confidents,  charged  with  being  the  ringleader,  in 
storming  the  house,  and  killing  Clodius  ;  he  was  de- 
fended also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one 

*  Consilium  raeum  hoc  fuerat,  primum  ut  ia  potestate  nostra  res  esset,  ne  ilium 
malus  emptor  et  alienus  mancipiis,  qua?  permulta  secum  habet,  spoliaret:  deinde  ut 
Faustrc,  cui  cautum  ille  voluisset,  ratum  esset.  Erat  etiam  illud,  ut  ipsi  nos,  si  quid 
servari  posset,  quam  facillime  servaremus.  Nunc  rem  totam  perspicias  velim — Si 
ille  queritur — Si  idem  Fausta  vult,  Philotimus,  ut  ego  ei  coram  dixeram,  mihique  ille 
receperat,  ne  sit  invito  Milone  in  bonis.    Ad  Att.  5.  8.  it.  6.  4. 

Quod  ad  Philotimi  liberti  officium  et  bona  Milonis  attinet,  dedimus  operam  ut  et 
Philotimus  quam  honestissime  Miloni,  absenti,  ejusque  necessariis  satis  faceret,  et 
secundum  ejusfidem  etsedulitatem  existimatio  tua  conservaretur.     Ep.  Fam.8.  :>. 

t  Qua  humanitate  tulit  contentionem  meam  pro  Milone,  adversante  interdum  ac- 
tionibus  suis?  Quo  studio  providit,  ne  qua;  me  illius  temporis  invidia  attingeret ? 
Cum  me  cousilio,  turn  auctoritato,  cum  armis  denique  tesitsuis.    lb.  3.  10. 
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vote:  but  being  accused  a  second  time,  on  the  same 
account,  though  for  a  different  fact,  and  again  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majo- 
rity. But  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of  the  other  side, 
had  not  the  luck  to  escape  so  well,  but  was  con- 
demned, and  banished  with  several  others  of  that 
faction,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city,  for  burning  the 
senate-house,  and  the  other  violences  committed 
upon  Clodius's  death.  * 


A.  Urb.  701.     Cic.  55.     Coss.—  Cn.  Pomp.  Magnus  III.  Q.  Crecil.  Metel.  Seipio. 

Pompey,  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 
bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates,  Seipio 
and  liypsasus,  were  severally  impeached  upon  it ; 
and,  being;  both  of  them  notoriously  guilty,  were  in 
great  danger  of  beingcondemned ;  but  Pompey,  call- 
ing the  body  of  the  judges  together,  begged  it  of 
them,  as  a  favour,  that,  out  of  the  great  number  of 
state  criminals,  they  would  remit  Seipio  to  him  ; 
whom,  after  he  had  rescued  from  this  prosecution, 
he  declared  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  for  the 
last  five  months  of  the  year;  having  first  made  him 
his  father-in-law,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  Corne- 
lia. The  other  candidate,  Hypsaeus,  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  law ;  and,  being  likely  to  fare  the  worse 
for  Scipio's  escape,  and  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 
popular  odium,  he  watched  an  opportunity  of  access 
to  Pompey,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  bath,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection: 
but  though  he  had  been  his  qusestor,  and  ever  obse- 
quious to  his  will,  yet  Pompey  is  said  to  have  thrust 
him  away,  with  great  haughtiness  and  inhumanity, 
telling  him,  coldly,  that  he  would  only  spoil  his  sup- 
per by  detaining  him.f 

*  Ascon.  Argimi.  pro  Milon. 

t  Cn.  autem  Pompeius  quam  insolenter?  Qui  balneo  egressus,  ante  pedes  suos 
prostratum  Hypsaeura  ambitus  rcum  et  nobilem  viruin  et  sibi  amicuin,  jacenttSffl  reli, 
quit,  conturaeiiosa  voce  uroculcatum.     Nihil   eaim  cum  aliud  agere,  quam  ut  con. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Ivlilo,  by  the  con- 
demnation and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes, 
the  common  enemies  of  them  both,  Q.  Pompeius  Ru- 
fus,  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  for  the  vio- 
lences of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate- 
house.  As  soon  as  their  office  expired,  Ccelius  ac- 
cused the  first,  and  Cicero  himself  the  second  ;  the 
only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Verres,  in  which  he 
ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  But  Bursa  had 
deserved  it,  both  for  his  public  behaviour,  in  his  of- 
fice, and  his  personal  injuries  to  Cicero;  who  had  de- 
fended and  preserved  him  in  a  former  trial.  He  de- 
pended onPompey's  saving  him  ;  and  had  no  appre- 
hension of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook  to  plead 
his  cause,  before  judges  of  his  own  appointing :  yet, 
by  Cicero's  vigour,  in  managing  the  prosecution, 
he  was  condemned  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the 
whole  bench.*  Cicero  was  highly  pleased  with  this 
success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ma- 
rius,  which  will  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
in  it. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  says  he,  "  that  you  rejoice  at 
Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly: 
you  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  for  the  sordidness  of 
"  the  man,  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it;  but,  believe 
"  me,  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence,  than  from 
"  the  death  of  my  enemy  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I 
"  love  to  pursue,  rather  by  a  trial  than  the  sword  ; 
"  rather  with  the  glory  than  the  ruin  of  a  friend ;  and 
"  it  pleased  me  extremely,  to  see  so  great  an  iu- 
"  clination  of  all  honest  men,  on  my  side,  against 
"  the  incredible  pains  of  one,  the  most  eminent 
"  and  powerful:  and  lastly,  what  you  will  scarce 
"  think  possible,  I  hated  this  fellow  worse  than  Clo- 

vivium  suum  moraretur,  respondit — Hie  vero  P.  Scipionem,  soceruin  suum,  legibus 
noxiura,  quas  ipse  ffulerat,  in  maxima  quidem  reorum  et  illustrium  ruina,  niumris 
loco  a  Judicious  deposceve.    Val.  Max.  9.  5.  it.  Plut.  in  Pomp. 

*  Plancum,  qui   omnibus  sententiis  raaximo  vestro  plausu  condcmnatus.     Plii- 
lip.  6.  4. 


tt 
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"  dius  himself;  for  I  had  attacked  the  one,  but  de- 
"  fended  the  other  ;  and  CJodius,  when  the  safety  of 
"  the  Republic  was  risked  upon  my  head,  had  some- 
"  thing*  great  in  view,  not  indeed  from  his  own  strength, 
but  the  help  of  those,  who  could  not  maintain  their 
ground,  whilst  I  stood  firm  ;  but  this  silly  ape,  out 
of  a  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  me  particularly  for  the 
object  of  his  invectives;  and  persuaded  those,  who 
envied  me,  that  he  would  be  always  at  their  ser- 
vice, to  insult  me  at  any  warning.     Wherefore  1 
charge  you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest ;  for  it  is  a 
"  great  victory  which  we  have  won.     No  citizens 
"  were  ever  stouter  than  those  who  condemned  him, 
4'  against  so  great  a  power  of  one,  by  whom  them- 
"  selves  were  chosen  judges,  which  they  would  never 
"  have  done,  if  they  had  not  made  my  cause  and  grief 
"  their  own.    We  are  so  distracted  here,  by  amulti- 
"  tude  of  trials  and  new  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer 
"  is  against  all  intercalations,  that  we  may  see  you 
"  as  soon  as  possible."* 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Cicero  seems  to 
have  written  his  Treatise  on  Laws,f  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Plato,  whom,  of  all  writers,  he  most  loved 
to  imitate  ;  for  as  Plato,  after  he  had  written  on  go- 
vernment in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  adapt- 
ed to  that  particular  form  of  it,  which  he  had  been 
delineating  ;  so  Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his  political 
sentiments  in  the  same  method  ;£  not  by  translating 
Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner  in  the  explication  of 
them.  This  work  being  designed,  then,  as  a  supple- 
ment, or  second  volume  to  his  other  upon  the  Re- 
public, was  distributed,  probably,  as  that  other  was, 
into  six  books  ;  for  we  meet  with  some  quotations 
among  the  ancients  from  the  fourth  and  fifth;  though 

there  are  but  three  now  remaining,  and  those  in  some 

c'  • 

*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  2.  t  Vid.  de  Leg.  2.  17. 

X  Sed  ut  vir  doctissimus  fecit  Plato,  atque  idem  gravissimus  philosophorum  om- 
nium, qui  princeps  de  Repnb.  conscripsit,  idemquc  separating  de  legibus  ejus,  id  niilu 
credo  esse  faciundum.     I)e  Leg.  2.  6. 
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places  imperfect.  In  the  first  of  these,  he  lays  open 
the  origin  of  law  and  the  source  of  obligation,  which 
he  derives  from  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as 
he  explains  it,  from  the  consummate  reason  or  will 
of  the  supreme  God  j*  in  the  other  two  books,  he 
gives  a  body  of  laws,  conformable  to  his  own  plan 
and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  city  ;f  first,  those  which 
relate  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  se- 
condly, those  which  prescribe  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  several  magistrates,  from  which  the  peculiar 
form  of  each  government  is  denominated.  These 
laws  are  generally  taken  from  the  old  constitution  or 
custom  of  Rome;]:  with  some  little  variation  and  tem- 
perament, contrived  to  obviate  the  disorders  to  which 
that  Republic  was  liable,  and  to  give  it  a  stronger 
turn  towards  the  aristocratical  side  :§  in  the  other 
books,  which  are  lost,  he  had  treated,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  the  particular  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
people.|| 

Pompey  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  summer 
for  the  front  of  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  lately 
built  to  Venus  the  Conqueress,  containing,  as  usual, 
the  recital  of  all  his  titles  ;  but,  in  drawing  it  up,  a 
question  happened  to  be  started,  about  the  manner 
of  expressing  his  third  consulship;  whether  it  should 
be  bv  consul  tertium  or  tertio.  This  was  referred 
to  the  principal  critics  of  Rome,  who  could  not,  it 
seems,  agree  about  it ;  some  of  them  contending  for 
the  one,  some  for  the  other  ;  so  that  Pompey  left  it 

*  Hanc  igit.ur  video  sapientissimorum  fuisse  sententiam,  legem  neque  hominum 
mgeniis excogitatam,  nee  scitum  aliquod  esse  populorum,  sed  sternum  quiddam,  quod 
universum  munduin  regeret,  imperandi  probibendique  sapiential  Ita  principein  legem 
illain  et  ultimam  meuteni  esse  dicebant,  omnia  rationeaut  cogentis  autietantis  Dei. 
yuamobrem  lex  vera  atque  princeps— ratio  est  recta  suninii  Jovis.     lb.  2.  4. 

t  Nos  autem  quoniam— qua?  de  optiinh  Ilepub.  sentiremus,  in  sex  libris  ante  dix- 
innis,  accoramodabiruus  hoe  tempore  leges  ad  ilium,  quern  probamus,  civitatis  statura. 
lb.  3.  -2. 

t  Et  si  qua?  forte  o  me  hodie  rogabuntur,  quce  non  sint  in  nostra  Ilepub.  nee  fue- 
rint,  tamen  erunt  fere  in  more  majomm,  qui  turn,  ut  lex,  valebat.     lb  i.  10. 

i  Nihil  liabui;  sane  noi:  mulluni. quod  tintareiu  novaudum  in  leeibus.    lb.  3. 5. 

~fj  lb.  3.  -JO. 

VOL.   I.  2  I 
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to  Cicero  to  decide  the  matter,  and  to  inscribe  what 
he  thought  the  best.  But  Cicero,  being  unwilling 
to  give  judgment  on  either  side,  when  there  were 
great  authorities  on  both  sides,  and  Varro,  among 
them,  advised  Pompey  to  abbreviate  the  word  in 
question,  and  order  Tert.  to  be  inscribed,  which 
fully  declared  the  thing,  without  determining  the 
dispute.  From  this  fact  we  may  observe,  how  nice- 
ly exact  they  were  in  this  age,  in  preserving  a  pro- 
priety of  language  in  their  public  monuments  and 
inscriptions.* 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey,  in  this  third 
consulship,  there  was  a  new  law  against  bribery,  con- 
trived to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were  already 
subsisting  against  it,  by  disqualifying  all  future  con- 
suls and  praetors  from  holding  any  province,  till  five 
years  after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies  ;  for 
this  was  thought  likely  to  give  some  check  to  the 
eagerness  of  suing  and  bribing  for  those  great  offices, 
when  the  chief  fruit  and  benefit  of  them  was  remov- 
ed to  such  a  distance.')"  But,  before  the  law  passed, 
Pompe3r  took  care  to  provide  an  exception  for  him- 
self, and  to  get  the  government  of  Spain  continued 
to  him  for  five  years  longer,  with  an  appointment  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  ;  and  lest  this 
should  give  offence  to  Caesar,  if  something  also  of  an 
extraordinary  kind  was  not  provided  for  him,  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  to  dispense  with  Caesar's  absence  in 
suing  for  the  consulship,  of  which  Caesar,  at  that 
time,  seemed  very  desirous.  Ccelius  was  the  pro- 
moter of  this  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the 
joint  request  of  Pompey  and  Caesar;;];  and  it  was  car- 
ried with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes,  though 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Tiro,  a  favourite  slave  and  freeduian   of  Cicero,  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  A.  Gellius.  1.  10.  1. 

t  Dio,  p.  142. 

*  Rogatus  ab   ipso  Ravemisrj  de  Cuclio  tribune  plcb.  ab  ipso   aulem?     Edam  a 
Cn«o  nostra.     Ad  Alt.  7.  1. 
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not  without  difficulty  and  obstruction  from  the  se- 
nate :  but  this  unusual  favour,  instead  of  satisfying 
Caesar,  served  only,  as  Suetonius  says,  to  raise  his 
hopes  and  demands  still  higher.* 

By  Pompey's  law,  just  mentioned,  it  was  provided, 
that  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  interval  of  five 
years,  in  which  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  dis- 
qualified, the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorjap 
rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command, 
should  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  them- 
selves by  lot :  in  consequence  of  which,  Cicero,  who 
was  obliged  to  take  his  chance  with  the  rest,  obtain- 
ed the  government  of  Cilicia,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Appius,  the  late  consul:  this  province  included  also 
Pisidia,  Paraphilia,  and  three  dioceses,  as  they  were 
called,  or  districts  of  Asia,  together  with  the  island 
of  Cyprus;  for  the  guard  of  all  which,  a  standing 
army  was  kept  up  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve 
thousand  foot ;  with  two  thousand  six  hundred 
horse  :f  and  thus  one  of  those  provincial  govern- 
ments, which  were  withheld  from  others  by  law,  to 
correct  their  inordinate  passion  for  them,  was,  con- 
trary to  his  will  and  expectation,  obtruded  at  last 
upon  Cicero  ;  whose  business  it  had  been,  through 
life,  to  avoid  them. J 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effects 
both  of  Julia's  and  Crassus's  death,  from  the  mu- 
tual apprehensions  and  jealousies,  which  discover- 
ed themselves  more  and  more  every  day  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar:  the  senate  was  generally  in 
Pompey's  interest ;  and,  trusting  to  the  name  and 
authority  of  so  great  a  leader,  were  determined  to 
humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Ceesar,  by  recall- 

*  Egit  cum  tribunis  pleb.— ui  abstnti  sibi— petitio  secundi  c'nsulalus  darctur — 
Quod  utadeptus  est,  altiora jam  mcditans ct spei  plenus, nullum IargitionU,  aut  cffici- 
Qmmin  quemquam  genus  publice  privatimquc  omisit.     Sueton.  J-  Ca±s.  26. 

t  Ad  Alt.  b.  15. 

}  Cum  et  contra  volivntaleni  meam  ct  prreter  opinionem  accidissct,  ut  mini  cum 
imperio  in  provinciam  proficisci  ncccssc  cs;et.     Ep.  Fam.  3.  2. 
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iqg  him  from  his  government;  whilst  Caesar,  on  the 
other  hand,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  troops, 
resolved  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  defiance  of  all 
their  votes ;  and,  by  drawing  a  part  of  his  forces 
into  the  Italic,  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  as  to  be  ready  at 
any  warning  to  support  his  pretensions,  began  to 
alarm  all  Italy,  with  the  melancholy  prospect  of  an 
approaching  civil  war  ;  and  this  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  when  Cicero  set  forward  towards  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia. 
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